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TRIBES AND NATIONS OF NORTHERN AFRICA. ‘ 


& 


—NUBIANS AND ARABS. . =e ow 


i 


. An Apsa’spl, or ABA‘'BDEH ARAB, Or rather Nunran, (for although Arabs in customs and feli- 


gion, the Abbaibdi are of Nubian origin), supposed to be the aborigines of the country they | 
inhabit, which lies between the borders of the valley of the Nile and the Red Sea, but ghiefly 
from lat: 28° N.to the western border of Lower Egypt. From a drawing by a British officer, 
in Lieut. Col: C. H. Smith’s Nat. Hist. of the Human Species. 


* 


- 


A Cuter or Meuix of the Shegya or Shakié tribe of Arabs, inhabiting chiefly the W bank of 
the Nile, above Dongola, lat. 16° to 20° N. From Pritchard's Physical History of Mankind. 4 
i 7. 
£ 
A Woman or THE Biswanrt tribe of Arabs, inhabiting the E. bank of the Nile abové Dongola, 
and banks of the Atbara, lat. 14° to 23° N. From a drawing taken at the third cataract of the 
Nile by E. Prisse in Pickering’s Races of Man. —_ 


. GUBEA EvGziaBHer, a native of Adowa, cap. of the province of Tigré, in the NE region of 


Abessinia, lat. 14°10’ N. From a drawing taken under the inspection of M. d’Abbadie. 


_ Appas Grecorivs, (the celebrated instructor of Ludolph,) a native of Amhara, a central (and 


elevated) province of Abessinia, lat. 12° 20’ N. From a drawing in Ludolph’s Travels. 


_ Aw Apessry of lower western Abessinia, near Senaar, lat. 13° 40’ N, long. 36° 10’ E, From a 


drawing taken in Egypt by E. Prisse. 


Wanna Srnoe, a native of Shoa in 8, Abessinia, lat. 9° 50’. From a drawing taken inder the ‘ 
- inspection of M. d’Abbadie. ‘ é 
1 ; a ae 
11, —GALLAS = ae 
A Gaxia of the Edjow tribe or western Gallas, inhabiting from lat. 9° N, to 2° or 3° 8, long, ; 
35° to 40° E. From a drawing in the last edition of Mr. Salt’s Travels. ~ <= 
i R= ae 
= e 


= 


col = | ee ot <3 
A Gata Boy, from a drawing furnished by M. d’Abbadie. The practice of shaving the head: 
is in use also amongst the young -Tlegroes of the W coast of Africa, and its appearance and” 
shape when shaven precisely —— this specimen. z , 
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HEN 


HENSBURROW, or Henseoroven, a mountain 
near St. Austell’s, in Cornwall. It is a boss of gra- 
nitic high land, elevated 1,034 ft. above sea-level, and 
one of the highest points in the co. The p 


from its summit is very extensive and beautifal, | 
Afghanistan, formerly an independent state. Its 


stretching on the E into Devonshire, and on the W 
almost to the Land’s End, and commanding views of 
the English and Bristol channels, The whole district 
of St. Austell’s is sometimes called Hensburrow.. 
HENSHAW, a township in Haltwhistle p., North- 
umberland, 34 m. E of Haltwhistle, on the line of 
the Newcastle and Carlisle railway. Pop. in 183], 
619; in 1841, 569. : 
HENSIES, a commune and village of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Hainault, 114 m. WNW of Mons. Pop. 
1,919. Fine hemp is grown in the vicinity. 
HENSINGHAM, a township in the p..of St. Bees, 
in Cumberland, 14 m. SE. of Whitehaven. Pop. 1,019. 
HENSLOW (Care), a cape on the 5 coast of New 
Georgia, in § lat. 10°. 


HENSTEAD, a parish in Suffolk, 6m. SE by E_ 


of Beccles: Area 1,590 acres. Pop. in 1841, 573. 
HENSTRIDGE, a parish of Somersetshire, 6 m. 
S of Wincanton. Area 4,080 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,074; in 1841, 1,146. 
HENTLAND, a parish in Herefordshire, 4} m. 
NW of Ross. Area 2,550 acres. Pop. 612. 
HENVIE, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Finistere, cant. of Taule. Pop. 1,241. 
HENZADAH, a town of Birmah, on the Irawaddi, 
a little below the point where the Anoukioup branch 
of that river goes off in a SW course to Bassecin. 
HEONG-SHAN, a town of China, in the prov. of 
Quang-tong, on an arm of the Canton river, 22 m.- 
NW of Macao. 
HEPBURN, a township in Lycoming co., in 
Pennsylvania, 9 m. N of Williamsport., Pop. 1,570. 
HEPPACH (Gross), a large village of Wiirtem- 
berg, 8 m. SE of Stuttgard, on the r. bank of the 
Rems. Pop. 1,300. 


HEPPENHEIM, a town of Hesse-Darmstadt, in 


the Bergstrass, 17 m. NNW of Heidelberg. Pop. 
4,170.—Also a town of Bavaria, 4 m. SE of Worms, 
on the Eisbach. 

HEPTONSTALL, a township im the p. of Hali- 
fax, in the W. R. of Yorkshire, 8 m. W of Halifax. 
Pop. 4,791. J ‘ 

HEPWORTH, a township in Kirk-Burton p., in 


_the W. R. of Yorkshire, 8 m. 5 of Huddersfield. 


Area 3,370 acres. Pop. 1,486.—Also a parish of 


Suffolk, 11 m. NE of Bury St. Edmund’s. Area 


1,640 acres. Pop. 582. 
HERACLEA. See EREKI.. 
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HERACLIA, an uninhabited rocky islet of the 
Archipelago, 6 m. 5 of Naxos. 

HERALETZ, a village of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Czaslau, near Humbolecz. 

HERAT, or Heraut, a district in the NW of 


present extent, from Ouch on the E, to Ghorian on 
the W, is only about 120-m.; and its breadth, from 
Kurakh on the N, to Salzawar, or Isfazar, onthe §, 
is about 90m. In the present article we shall de- 
scribe the whole territory to which the name has 
been applied, and which includes the tract to the N 
of the mountain-range that bounds the plateau, as 
well as the range itself, and the ancient Aria to the 
S of it; so that it comprehends the ancient Mar- 
giana, the hill-country of Paropamisus, and Aria or 
Ariana. The NW angle is an immense desert con- 
nected with that of Khowarazm, or Khorassan. In 
this there is no cultivated spot or permanent dwell- 
ing; and the shifting pop. consists of a few tribes of 
wandering Turkomans. The N face of the dividing 
range of mountains which overlooks this desert, 
sweeps down so gradually to its base as to afford, in 
its valleys and ravines, a quantity of rich land wa- 
tered by numerous streamlets. This was once a 
well-peopled and cultivated district. It contained 
the large cities of Nisa, Bawerd, Durahu, Mehineh 
or Mahan, Shurukhs or Serukhs, Jaferi, and Caen- 
der or Gandar, with their dependent villages; all of 
which — Shurukhs excepted—are now totally de- 
serted, in consequence of the continual attacks of 
‘plundering Turkomans, who have full possession of 
the whole tract, and pitch their tents on the ruins of 
ancient civilization. From the city of Herat to 
Marou the road lies through a desert. From Mur- 
ghab to Herat the country is quite uninhabited, 
except by a few Eels. To the E of Herat the coun- 
try is wholly mountainous, and the abode of pastoral 
tribes. ‘To the 5, lies a desert of some extent, sepa- 
rating it from the district of Furrah, in the Durant 
country. JF 

Mountains.] The great range of the Elburz, sepa- 
howanusil and the basin of the 


the tes Seriphi of Ptolemy; and runs E till it 
joins the Boh clk or Indian Cancasus. We 
ean say but little conpaening te elevation or breadth 
of this range, as it has not been explored in this part 
of its course by any European traveller. On the 
road from eee to Herat, the see EO baer 
é 1. of the route at no pg ce, and 
ptm by the natives the Kole 
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proceeds eastward, and is of considerable elevation 
to the NW of Herat. E of Herat it expands to a 


breadth of 200 m., according to Elphinston’s infor-’ 


mation, and is 350 m. in length; presenting a con- 
fused mass of mountains such as the most intimate 
knowledge could scarcely enable the traveller to 
trace, and which, though affording a habitation for 
wandering tribes, is so difficult of access, and so little 
frequented, that no precise accounts of its geography 
are to be obtained. The western half is less rugged 
than the eastern; but even in it the hills present a 
steep and lofty face towards’ H.,—the roads’ wind 
through rongh’ valleys and over oe ridges,—and 
some of the forts are so inaccessible that visitors 
must be drawn up with ropes by the garrison. Still 
the valleys are cultivated, and produce wheat, bar- 
ley, and millet, and almonds. 
-bited by the Jumshedis, is more level and fertile; 
the hills are here sloping and well-wooded; the val- 
leys rich, and watered by the Murgab. The south 
of 1 the Tymuni lands also contains some wide and 
sy valleys. The whole of the Paropamisus— 
nscrit Parapanis, or ‘Mountain of springs’ — 


abounds in springs. The E part is far more rugged, | 


steep, and barren than the W. The country is here 
From the 
N face of the Paropamisan range, the descent is 
sudden and great to the plains of Bactria watered 
by the Oxus, which stretch, without a single break 
or undulation, to the very foot of these mountains, 
astoawall. Several passes lead through this tract, 
from the Durani country, or Western Afghanistan, 
to Bactria. One of these leads straight N { 
_dahar to Balkh, which is the most western; and ano- 
_ ther from Cabul to the same city, by Bamian ; but these 
_ passes are generally covered with snow, and impass- 


able in winter. At Akrobat, a few m. N of Bamian, | 


another route strikes off to the NW, and crosses the 
Paropamisus at a lower elevation. From Bamian 
another route runs straight W, and joins the road 
from Candahar to Balkh, 50m. W of Bamian. The 
mountains on this route are covered with snow only 
about 4 months annually. The eastern termination 


of this mountain-plateau is exceedingly lofty, con- 


taining in its embrace the sources of the Bactrian 
rivers, those of Cabul and Ghizni, and the upper 


course of the Helmund and its northern tributaries. | 


This tract includes the high land of Bamian, the 
Koh-i-Baba, the Kohistan of Cabul, and the western 
termination of the Hindu-kush. 

_Auvers.| There are but few rivers of any note in 
this country. The chief is the Hury or Herirud, or 
river of Herat. It rises in the territory of the Haza- 
rehs, and rans W, passing 3 m. § of the city of Herat, 
whose beautiful and extensive valley it waters and 
fertilizes. A bridge originally of 33 arches crosses 
the river at this point. It then turns NW, and runs 
in that direction to Mara Shah-Jehan, receiving a 
little below Shurnkhs the Tedjen, and a little farther 


on, the river of Meschid. From Maru it rons N 


and NW; but whether it falls into the Oxns, or into’ 


the Caspian sea, or is lost in a marsh or pool, has 
not yet been fully ascertained. By Rennel, it is 
made to fall into the Oxus at Amol; Fraser and 
Elphinston represent it as being lost in the marsh of 
Balacamber. It is believed, with good reason, to 
have once entered the Caspian, under the name of 
the Ochus, at the bay of Balkan. It receives a num- 
ber of streams before it arrives at Herat, where the 
greater part of its water is expended in the vicinity 


on the cultivation, as several canals are ent from it. 


and pass through the city—The Murghab, the Mar- 
s of Ptolemy, rises in numerous streams in the 
areh hills. It runsa NW course to Marushah, 
by the Kyser 





| mountains to the N of Herat, and running 


gion must vary 


he NW part, inha- | 


m Can-— 


| in the SW angle of 
and well-watered. Baber remarks in his Memoirs— 
for it is from him chiefly that we have our informa-- 





flowing NW from the same mountains. A little 
farther to the NW the combined stream joins the 
Palimalan or Herirud at Seri Bund.—The Tedjen is 
rather a small and unimportant stream, rising in the 
to 
the Palimalan.—There is no lake of consequence in 
this country. ; 

Climate and productions.| The climete of this re- 
much with physical circumstances. 
At Herat the winter cold is extreme; while in sum- 
mer, were it not for a permanent NW wind, the heat 
would be oppressive. On the high upland of Pa- 
ropamisus, the cold must be severe, while the sum- 
mer-heats will be temperate, unless in deep and nar- 
row glens and valleys. As the general level of the 
Paropamisan country cannot be under 5,000 ft. of 
elevation, and must be much more at the E extre- 
mity, near the base of the Hindu-kush, the cold of 
winter must be excessive here. In that season, we 
know, it is impossible to travel from Herat to Cabul, 
on account of the deep snows, which continue to fall 
for weeks together. Sultan Baber tells us, in. his 
Memoirs, that, in attempting the road in winter 
through this region, though in the lat. of $4°, he and 
his men narrowly escaped perishing on the road be- 
tween Chekcheran and Yekeanleng.—As the Paro- 
pamisus is a pastoral country, its agricultural pro- 
ductions are scanty; but the valley of Herat is 


| renowned for its fertility. This valley is 30 m. in 


length, and about half that extent in breadth, and 
the whole is covered with villages and gardens, and 
well watered with streams and. canals drawn from 
the river. Besides abundance of the finest fruit- 
trees, the environs of Herat produce vast numbers 
of mulberry-trees, which are planted in the gardens 
for rearing silk-worms. Cotton is largely cultivated, 
and a considerable quantity of opium is grown. 
Pasture of the best quality exists on the neighbour- 
ing hills; wheat and barley are abundantly pro- 
duced; and all the necessaries of life are cheap and 
plentiful. ‘The districts of Ghorian and Iam, on the 
ed eet at e a roehid, are said to be fertile 
and well-peopled, thickly interspersed with gardens 
and villages. The district of Maru, or Sars is 
said to be renowned for its fertility. It is, however, 
but a small district—a mere oasis in a desert of sand, 
as the cultivable soil does not extend above 12 or 
14 m. around the city. The district of Seahbund, 
e Paropamisan hills, is fertile 


tion respecting this country—that all the grazing- 
grounds are in the valleys; the hills are not elothed 
with grass like the mountains of Turkistan, nor are 
they even well-wooded with pine-forests. Above 
‘the hills, the country is ek riding-ground, and 
level. Deer are numerous in these mountains. The 
courses of the streams are profound glens, often 
quite Ms i eal and incapable of being de- 
scended. Baber mentions it as a singular circum- 
na sagt ds 2 - all other mountainous tracts, 
‘he strong-holds, and steep and rugged places, are at 
the tops of the hills, hee they are all towasd the 
bottom. These remarks he applies to the hill-coun- 
tries of Ghour, Karmed, and h. . 
Inhabitants and population.] Our materials on this 
subject, as well as on the physical geography and 
features of this region, are very scanty. ‘The inha- 
bitants of the district are mostly denominated Tau- 
Jiks, an appellation generally bestowed on the agri- 
cultural population, who speak Persian as their ver- 
nacular tongue, in opposition to their Turkish and 
Afghan masters, who use the Turkish and Pushtu 


These Taujiks are the descendants.of— 


Persians and Arabs, commingled by marriage; lan te Hi 
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guage, religion, and manners; and are by far the 
best and most industrious part of the pop. of Eastern 
Persia. They are a race remarkable for their love 
of fixed dwellings, and their attachment to agricul- 
ture and settled employments, in which they are a 

t contrast to the other inhabitants, the descen- 
dants of Scythian horsemen, who still retain the rov- 
ing, desultory, unfixed habits of their pastoral ances- 
tors. The Taujiks are a mixed race, of Arab and 
Arian descent. ‘The other inhabitants are Durani 
Afghans, Turks, erroneously called Moguls, Hindus, 
&c. The Paropamisan country is inhabited by the 
Eimaks and Hazarehs. They are different in lan- 
guage, appearance, and manners from the Afghans, 
and bear some resemblance to their Turkish neigh- 


bours on the N, but differ in this, that they use a | 


dialect of the Persian language. The Kimaks inha- 
bit the western division, and the Hazarehs the east- 
ern division of this regi 
the Eimak pop. E of Herat, exclusive of the Timuris 
and Hazarehs, are estimated by Elphinston’s infor- 
mation at from £00,000 to 450,000 souls; by Fraser's 
account ey are made much fewer. 

Cities Towns.) In the Paropamisan country 
are the cities of Ghorat, Bamian, and Seabund, of 
which we have no other information than that they 
are or were the abodes of the hakims of the Afghan 
monarchs, appointed to keep the Eimaks and Haza- 
rehs in order. The present city of Bamian is cer- 
tainly not on the spot of the old city, ruined by the 
Mongols, but on another site in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Ghorat is about two degrees to the 5 of 
Bamian. Seabund or Shahbund is on the SW angle 
of the Paropamisan country, in the prov. of the Ei- 
maks. What is called the kingdom of H., in contra- 
distinction to the rest of Eastern Persia, once 
abounded in numerous and populous cities, as Nesa, 
Bawerd, Caendar, Maru-Shah-Jehan, Maru-al-Rud, 
Mahan, Badagis, Sherruks, Turbut-i-Jami, Ahen- 

eran, Gorian, Herat, &c. Bnt the most of these 
have long since disappeared, leaving nothing but 
their ruins, from the want of a sufficient protecting 
government, the frequent revolutions for political 
power, and the vicinity of these powerful and con- 
stant enemies of peace and ind , the Turcomans 
and Usbeks. Marn-al-rud is on the Murghab, 120 
m. SE of its junction with the Herirud. Nesa appa- 
rently corresponds with the Nisaia of Strabo, and 
the Apa , and (radar, of Isidore, of Charax. 
The inhabitants of Caendar and its district are 


named Ganrdarii by Pliny and Herodotus. Badagis | 


esponds to the Bitara of Ptolemy. It was once 
a place of note, but is now of small account. Its 
site does not fae in the maps of Elphinston and 
Fraser, but it lies NW of Herat. Mahan is called 
Mehineh by Fraser, and lies in the Attock, or skirt 


of the hills that separates Gurgan from the desert of | 
Khawarism. Shuruckhs is avery ancient place, the | 


Stroc of Isidore, 120 m. NE of Meschid, on the N 
slope of the Sariphi mountains. Being a caravan- 


station on the road from Meschid to Bokhara and | 


Balkh, it is a place of some consequence. Turbit-i- 
Jami, half-way between Herat and Meschid, is the 


eap. of a well-peopled and fertile district, and is 


famed for being the birth-place of the poet Jami, 
of ‘ Yussuff and Zuleika,’ a pro- 


author of the _— 
duction greatly admired in the East. Ahengeran, 


‘the eap. of the Ghoriani district, lies to the W of 


_ Herat. We have little difficulty in identifying Gho- 


rian with the Guriane of Ptolemy. He places it 
between what he calls the two poner branches of 
the Margus in Margiana; but it is clear to us that 
his 5 branch of the Margus is the river of Heri, and 
his Arius the river of Furrah; for the £ or 
Helmund is not mentioned by him. 


Atte The whole numbers of 








Herat, or Herat, the ancient Aria, or Artacoana, 
at it the largest and most populous city in the 
district above described, and of Khorassan in its 
widest signification, has always been a city of note. 
It owes its importance to its fine situation, and the 
commerce it enjoys, as the chief if not the only 
channel of transit between Eastern and Western 
Asia. It is situated in N lat. 34° 22, E long. 62° 9’, 


}in a spacious plain surrounded on all sides by lofty 


mountains, and haying an alt. of 2,759 ft. above sea- 
level. This plain—as already noticed—owes its 
fertility to the river Hury or Herirud, which runs 
throngh the centre of it. ‘The city embraces an area 
of 4.sq. m., and is encircled with a lofty mound and 
wall, and a wet ditch 50 ft. wide. The citadel, on 
the N face, is a small square castle elevated ona 
mound flanked with massive towers at the angles. 
The wall has a gate in each face, and two in that 


which fronts the N; and from each gate a spacious 


and well-supplied bazaar leads up towards the cen- 
tre of the town. ‘The principal street, from the 5 
gate to the cattle-market opposite the citadel, is 
covered with a vaulted roof. H. is admirably sup- 
plied with water, almost every house having a foun- 
tain of its own, independent of the public ones on 
either side of the bazaars; yet the si ge 8 is one 
of the dirtiest places in the world. e houses are 
generally two stories in height, built of mud, and with 
windows filled with Russian paper instead of glass. 
The residence of the prince is, in appearance, a mean 


| building. The Mesjid-i-Jama, or chief mosque, was 


once a noble edifice, enclosing an area of 800 sq. yds. ; 


but, having been much neglected, is now falling into 


decay. This, however, cannot be said of the other 
buildings of H. No city, perhaps, in the East has 
so little ground unoccupied. Christie computed it to 
contain in 1810, 100,000 inhabitants, of whom 10,000 
were Patans; the remainder are Afghans, a few Jews, 
and about 600 Hindus. But Conolly, who visited H. 
in 1830, did not estimate the pop. at more than 45,000; 
while Mohan Lal estimated it in 1833 at 60,000, 
and the number of houses at 4,000. From its exten- 
sive trade, H. has obtained the appellation of bun- 
dar, or port. Itis the emporium of the commerce 
carried on between Cabul, Cashmere, Bokhara, Hin- 
dostan, and Persia. From the former are received 
shawls, indigo, sugar, chintz, muslin, leather, and 
Tartary skins, which are exported to Meschid, Yedz, 


Kerman, Ispahan, and Tehran. In return are re- 


ceived dollars, tea, china-ware, broaid-cloth, copper, 

epper, and sugar-candy: dates and shawls from 

erman. and carpets from Ghaen. The exports of 
H. itself are silk, saffron, assafeetida, pistachio-nuts, 
almonds, dried fruits, and rose-water. Its principal 
manufactures aré whips, sadlery, silks of various 
fabrics and colours, silken and woollen carpets which 
are celebrated and in high demand over all the East 
for the beauty of their patterns and brilliancy and 
durability of their colours, sword-blades and cutlery, 
the former of which are equal to those of Meschid, 
and owe their excellence to the same cause, the 
transportation to this place of Damascene sword 
eutlers by Timur-Bek. The duties on merchandise, 
according to Captain Christie, was in 1810 a 16th 
part of a rupee on every 20 rupees’ worth of goods 
sold in the city, which was levied on the purchaser; 
and a toll of 2 rupees on every camel’s load of mer- 
chandise that leaves it; and taxes were imposed 


upon all serais, shops, and gardens. ‘The aggreg 

amount of all was oy lacs of Persian rupees; and 

revenue of the whole principality was estimated 

1,000,000 rnpees, or £125,000 sterling. Ses 
History.) Amid the revolutions which have afflicted, 

continue es afflict Persia, H. ing ouatinted te prosper; | r 


city in all Persia, with the exception of Ispahan, coulc ri 
fein rishes' or population. It was stavonrlte reniaenceee Gat 
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Rokh-Mirza, the greatest and best of the sons of Timur, and of 
rs, till it was taken by Shaibani Khan in 1509, who — 


his siecessors, 


put an end to the dynasty of Timur in Khorassan and Mawaral- - 


nahar. .At this period It possessed numerous and magnificent 


buildings, and was the chosen abode of science and literature 


3, colleges, caravanserais, palaces, . 
On the defeat and death of Shaibani-Khan at Marou, by Shah 
Ismael Soffi, in 1516, H. remained under the Persian gzovern- 
ment till the period of the Afghan invasion, when it fell into 
the hands of the Abdali or Durani Afghans. It was recovered, 
after a ten months’ siege, in 1731, by Nadir Shah, After the 
death of that conqueror it fell, in 1749, into the hands of Ahmed 
Shah Abdali, founder of the short-lived dynasty of the Cabul 
sovereigns, and has ever since been considered with the adjoin- 
ing territory as a dependency of Cabul, and the residence of an 

Se eet ee ee an 
~ pa ne eo H. fell 
Shah; who was succeeded 


asians, stimulated it is said by Rnoasian influence, bes 
1838; and though baffled in the attempt to take it, left it 
in ruins. At the moment of this article going to press, intelli- 
gence has reached us of the death of Yar Mahomed Khan, the 
prince of H., on 4th June, 1851. He has been succeeded by his 
eldest son, Syed Mahomed Khan, But it is reported that the 
wily Dost Mahomed Khan of Cabul, alive to the opportanity 
afforded by this event of extending his power to the westward. 
has placed his son Hyder Khan at the head of a large army, 
with instructions to invade H. by the Balkh route. Hyder Khan, 
who married, according to Afghan custom, the widow of his 
brother Akbar Khan, daughter of Yar Mahomed, aspires to the 
succession of H., in virtne, it is understood, of that connexion; 
and Syed Mahomed is represented as an imbecile prince, utterly 
incompetent to the management of the country. It is not impro- 
bable that Persia also may again take the field with the view of 
annexing H. to her dominions, and that she will invoke once 
more the assistance of Russia, which Power, it is reported, has 
Sed nee nceRt of repelling an invasion of Turkomana, 
a body of troops on the 5 coast of the Caspian. 

HERAULT, a river of France, which has its 
source in the mountain of Laigoual, in the chain of 
the Cevennes, dep. of the Gard, arrond. and 11 m. N 
of Vigan, and 5 m. NW of Valleraugne. After pass- 
ing the latter town, it directs its course to the S, and 
enters the dep. of the same name, in which it bathes 
the walls of Ganges, flows near Aniane, waters 
Gignac, Montagnac, Pezenas, and Bessan, and after 
a total course of about 93 m., of which 11 are 
navigable, falls into the Mediterranean 5 m. below 
Agde. Its principal affluents are the Arre, Vis, 
Boyne, and Tongue, on the r.; and on the 1. the 
Rieutort. A little above Agde it is crossed by the 
Canal-du-Midi. 

HERAULT, a department in the 5 of Franee, 
which takes its name from the river above described, 


and which consists of a portion of the ancient prov. | 


of Lan c. It lies between 43° 15’ and 43° 55’ 
N lat., and between 2° 33’ and 4° 11 E long.; and 
comprises an area of 618,046 hectares. It is bounded 
on the N by the deps. of Aveyron and Gard; on the 
E by that of the Gard, from which it is partly sepa- 


rated by the Vidonrle; on the SE by the Mediter-. 


ranean; on the SW by the dep. of the Aude; and 
on the W by that of the Tarn. Pop. in 1801, 
275,449; in 1821, 324,126; in 1831, 346,207; in 
1841, 367,543: in 1846, 386,020.— The interior of 
the dep. consists of extensive, and, in some parts, 
marshy plains; the N and W distriets are covered 
with the ranges of the Espinouze, the Orbe, the 


Black mountains, and the Garrigues, all moderately | has 


elevated branches of the Southern Cevennes; 

numerous ramifications of that chain penetrate it 
towards the 5, ually declining in height as they 
approach the Mediterranean. The principal of these 
mountains are the Saranne, which rises on the r. 
bank of the Vis, at the confluence of that river with 
the Herault; the Gardiole, between the |]. of 
Thau and the town of Montpellier, and belonging to 
the ridge which separates the basins of the Vidonrle 
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oil, salt, pottery, and wa: 


in fruit, salt, wood, wax, and articles of local ma 





Beziers, and which is crossed by the Canal-du-Midi, 
The coast along the Mediterranean is to a great 
extent below sea-level, and forms vast lagunes, sepa- 
rated only from the sea by narrow tracts of land, 
and opening intoit by narrow channels locally named 
grau. OF these Iagunes the largest are those of 
Mauguio, Perols, Maguelonne, Thau, Vendres, and 
Capestang. The general inclination of this dep. is 
to the Mediterranean, and the principal rivers by 
which it is watered flow either directly into the sea, 
or into the lagunes which communicate with it. Of 
these rivers the Vidourle, the Lez, and the Herault 
flow from N to §, the first of these skirting the E 
frontier of the dep.; the Orbe flows from NE to 
SW, and then from SW to SE, and receives the 
Jean, the Vialas, and the Bernasobres. The Canal- 
du-Midi enters the dep. on the SW, and runs to 
Agde near Herault, whence the Canal-d’Agde runs 
te the town of Cette on the Mediterranean. The 
Canal-des-Etangs runs 17 m. along the line of la- 
gunes between Aigues Mortes and Cette-—The cli- 
mate of this dep. is pleasant and genial, and presents 
neither extreme of temp. The prevailing winds are 
from NW and SE.—The soil is fertile. Of the total 
area, 156,566 hect., or about one-fourth part, are 
arable; 103,682 are in vineyards; 77,644 are~in 
wood; and 214,040 are heaths and wastes. The prin- 
cipal productions are wine, grain, olive-oil, timber, 
fruit, inclusive of figs and pomegranates, which are 


| here found in great quantities. The culture of wine 


forms a staple branch of local industry. The annual 
produce is estimated at 2,080,000 hectolitres, of 
which 1,280,000 hect. are made into brandy and 
spirits; 400,000 are consumed in the dep., and 400,000 
exported. The best kinds are the red wines of Saint- 
George-d’Orgues, Verargues, Saint-Geniez, and Cas- 
tries, and the Muscat wines of Frontignan and Lunel. 
The quantity of grain raised in this dep. is imade- 
quate to its consumption. The annual produce does 
not exceed 948,500 hect. of cereals, and 256,000 
hect. of potatoes. Few cattle are reared; but be- 
tween 500,000 and 600,000 sheep of an improved 
breed are reared, and form one of the chief sources 
of local wealth. Mules, pigs, and goats are numer- 
ous. The culture of silk is carried on here with 
great success, and produced in 1835, 372,390 kilog. 
of cocoons, and 21,072 kilog. or 46,358 lbs. of raw 
silk. Bees are also rearcd in great quantities; and 
yield an average export of wax to the value of nearly 
1,000,000 francs. The pilchard, and other fisheries 
in the Mediterranean and in the lagunes, form an- 
other important branch of employment. ‘Their an- 
nual produce is 75,000 quintals, valued at 545,000 
francs. H. abounds with iron, copper, lead, coal, 
lignite, marble of the finest quality, gypsum, puzzo- 
lano, alabaster, granite, alaminous earth, and petro- 


Jeum; and has numerous mineral springs, of which 
‘the most celebrated are those of Bala 


: ruc, Gabian, 
Montpellier, Perols, Malou, and Avesne. In 1837, 
12 mines of lignite, 9 of coal, 3 of iron, 4 of copper, 
1, were wrought within this — 
vossesses also considerable manufacturing industry. 
‘he distillation of brandy holds a chief place; that 
of Montpellier is esteemed the best in France. It 
bee penteiisete pag 8 ig of cloth, sik and 
cotton cs, hosiery, liqueurs, comfi rfumery, 
verdigris, and other: chemical” prea Sather! 
trey 
wool - spinnin r mills, and seve e- 
works. Wine and brandy form the chief atticlos of 
export in this dep.; but it has also an active trad 
sae 


nufacture. A large portion of the cloth manufae-»~| | 
| as of tured in this dep. is used in military clothing: the 
and Herault; and the Malpas, which is 6 m. SW of | rest is sent to Spain, Italy, and the Levant. The 
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silk hosiery finds also good markets in Italy and 
Spain.—The dep. of H., of which Montpellier is the 
capital, is divided into. the 4 arrond. of Beziers, Lo- 
deve, Montpellier, and! St. Pons; and is subdivided 
into $3 cant., comprising 326:com. The number of 
electors in 1834 was 3,182; and the-dep. returned 6 
deputies to the legislature —It forms the. see of a 
bishop, suffragan of Avignon.—The entire territorial 
revenue was valued in 1846 at 21,586,000 francs; 
and the number of proprietaries at 120,616. 


m. S of Salamanca. 


in the dep. of Loir-et-Cher. 9 m. W of Blois. Pop. 
of com. 724; of cant. 12,995, 

HERBERTINGEN, a village of Wiirtemberg, in 
the Danube circle, 4:m. NW of Salgau. Pop. 1,340. 


HERBEUMONT, a commune of Belgium, in the 


prov. of Luxemburg, 7 m. WSW of Neufchateau, 
on the Semoy: Pop. 992. There are extensive 
slate-quarries here. 

HERBIEIS (Les), 2 canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of Vendee, 23 m. NE of Bonr- 
bon-Vendee. Pop. of com. 2,826; of cant. 13,142. 

HERBIGNAC, a canton, town, and commune of 
France, in the dep. of Loire-Inferieure, arrond. and 
17 m. WNW of Bavetion: Pop. of com. 3,176; of 
cant. 8,065. 

HERBLAIN (Sart), a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of Loire-Inferieure, 6 m. W of 
Nantes, near-Chatenay. Pop. 2,380.. 

HERBLAY, a commune and village of France, 
in the dep. of Seine-et-Oise, on the Seme, 9 m. 
WNW of Paris. Pop. 1,564: 

HERBLON (Sarst), a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of Loire-Inferieure, cant. and 5 
m. NE of Ancenis. Pop. '2;500. Ui 

HERBOLZHEIM, a town of Baden, in the circle 
of the Upper Rhine, 4 m. NNW of Freyburg. Pop. 


2,057, 

RN, a town in the duchy of Nassau, on 
the Dille, 3 m. SSE of Dillenburg, 32 m. NE of 
Nassau, Pop. 2,267. Here is a celebrated Calvinist 
high-school, founded in 1584, which has the privi- 
leges of a university. | 
| eee Naga a parish in Pembrokeshire, 
3m. WNW of Milford. Pop. 249. 

HERBRECHTINGEN, a village of Wiirtemberg, 
on the Brenz, 5 m. SE of Heidenheim. Pop. 1,524. 

-HERBSLEBEN, a town im the duchy of Saxe- 

Gotha,on the Unstrut, 9m. NE of Gotha. Pop. 1,480. 

{BSTELN, a town of Hesse-Darmstadt, in the 
principality and I3 m. W of Fulda.. Pop. 1,616. 

HERCK, a town of Belgium, in the prov. of Lim- 
burg, situated on a river of the same: an affinent 
of the Damer, 23 m. NW of Maestricht. Pop. 1,765. 

HERCOLE. See Ercore. 

HERCULANEUM, an ancient city of Ttaly, 7 m. ESE of 
Naples, near the site of the modern Portici. Tt was destroyed 
by an eruption of Mount Vesnvius in A. p. 79; and its site had 
long been a matter of doubtful discussion, as it had been com- 


pletely buried under volcanic substances to adepthof 70f. “The | 


néighbouring Pompeii, on the river Sarno, one of the most popu- 
oo and pamneadl cities of this coast, and Stabice, which stood 
on the site of the modern Gragnano, together with Oplontia and 

experienced the same fate Earlier excavations on 


. this spot had long been forgotten, when three female statues—- 


now in the Dresden museum—were found in digging a well at 
Portici. After this discovery, farther excavation was prohibited 
by the government, and nothing more was thought of the matter 
til Charles, king of Spain, having een cares of Naples, 

chose Portici for his spring-residence in 1 

dug deeper, and traces of buildings were foun. The theatre was 


iGo i 

re easily In 1759, 1,696 papyrus rolls were dis- | 

covered in a villa of the buried H. The rolla were of a cylindri- 
cal form, 


* 
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gold-beater's skin, by means of silk threads attached to their 
exterior edge, The uses of this machine were, however, limited; 
and various other experiments on the manuscripts—which were for 
the most part not only reduced to a coal, but almost entirely dis- 


satisfactory results, According to an examinatio ituted by 

Sir Humphrey Davy, in Naples, in 1819, 407 of the 1,696 rolls dis- 
red had been unrolled, of which only 88 were found legible; 24 

had been sent as presents to foreign princes, and, of the remain- 

ing 1,265, only from 60'to 120 were in a state which promised 

any chance of success, according to the chemical method | 

by him. [See Jowrnal of the Royal Institution, At 


: f Spain, i a 0 authors of the works hitherto discovered are E 
own ain, in the prov. and 50 |) mos, 
HERBAS, a t of Spain, P a | have beats pablished Spa tecngye nent Magno juan ponerse, 
q ! -_ i 5 : it 
HERBAULLT, a canton and commune of Franee, | Tom and i, Naples, 1788—1990 n 1824 the university 


Demetrius, Polystratus, Colotes, Phedrus, Phanas. There 


of Oxford published /ferculanensium Voll. Partes due, open 

fragments from the papyri at Oxford. The antiques disco 

in these buried cities are represented in the great work, Le Anti- 

chita d Ercolano (Naples, 1757), which, with the Catalogo dealt 

ae Monumenti d'Ercolano, by Bayardi (1755), comprises 10 
vO 


HERCULANEUM, a town of Jefferson co., in 
the state of Missouri, U. S., situated on the Missis- 
sippi, at the mouth of the Joachin, half-way between 
St. Louis and St. Genevieve. The country behind 
is hilly, but well-timbered. Several mills and shot- 
factories have been erected in the neighbourhood of 
this place; and boat-building is carried on here. 

HERDICKE, or Marien-HeERpecKER, a town of 
Prussian Westphalia, in the co. of Mark, on the 
Ruhr, 26 m. W of Arnsherg. Pop. 2,308. It has 
paper and gunpowder milk. 

REFORD, an ancient city, the capital of the 
co. of Hereford, in the hund. of Grimsworth, nearly 


| in the eentre of the co.; 19m. N of Monmouth, and 


136.m. WNW of London. It stands on a gentle 
eminence sloping from the N bank of the Wye, in 
the midst of luxuriant scenery, and surrounded by a 
highly cultivated champaign country. <A bridge of 
6 arches here crosses the Wye.. The streets in gen- 
eral are broad and straight; and the town is neat and 
cheerful. in. appearance. The principal. and public 


_edifices,—besides the cathedral and. bishop’s palace, 


and:the churches, chapels, schools, and:infirmary,— 
are the county-hall, a handsome building forming 
one side of the open space called the High-town, 
erected im 1817, after agin by Sir Robert Smirke, 
and containing two well-arranged court-halls; the 
county-jail and house-of-correction, a spacious strie- 
ture enclosed within a high brick wall, built in 1797, 
on-Howard’s plan; the old town-hall; and the thea- 
tre, a neat modern building, claiming notice from the 
circamstance of its having nurtured the histrionic ge- 
nius of a Clive, a Siddons, ang™ a-Kemble. The in- 
come of the borough in 1839 sas £2,886; in 1848, 
£3,464. Amongst the ancieng;privileges of H. was 
thatiof returning 2 members te parliament,—a privi- 
lege which it still retains. The number of electors 
registered in 1837 was 909;.in 1848, 1,002. H. is 
the principal place of election.for the co. members.— 
This city has- never. been of any note for manufac- 
tures, excepting that of gloves, which was long toler- 
ably flourishing. There are mannfactories of hats, 
leather, earthenware, ropes, cutlery, and other iron- 
work, in and near the city, and some ale and porter 
breweries. Six fairs, besides the bishop’s fair, are 
held at H. in the year. They are all of more or less 
importance to the city, but the October fair is the 
largest. The pop. of the city in 1801 was 6,825; in 
1831, 10,280; in 1841, 10,921. 
I HL. is « f the most ancient 
land "This dlo. conslots of the archleacouries 


The well was now |- 


: average gross yearly 
ending Slst December 1551, : net ¥ 
£2,516. By order in council of date 2lst August 
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sbesticdlcnmtenieainion’s are empowered to raise the average an- 

nual income to the sum of £4,200. The average net yearly in- 

come of the dean and chapter, or corporation of the cathedral, 

- during the 4 years ending 1891, was £3,444. The corporation 
consists of the dean and 4 residentiary prebendaries, besides a 
precentor and 22 prebendaries. There is also a college of vicars 
forming a corporate body, with an average net yearly income of 
£986.—The cathedral, built about the year 1280, stands on the S 
side of the city. It is a cruciform buil » With a small transept 
towards the E, and a chapel beyond it dedicated to the Virgin. 
From the intersection of the nave and transept. rises a square 
tower which had formerly a spire upon it, cased with lead, and 
rising 92 ft. in height above the battlements; but this was pulled 

. down in order to relieve the arches of the tower from so much 
superincumbent.weight. The general dimensions of the cathe- 
dral are as follows:—Extreme length, 325 ft.; from the W 
door to the choir, 130 ft.; length of the choir, 96 ft.; from 
the choir to the library door, 24 fi.; length of the library, 
75 ft,; extent of the great transept, 100 ft.; breadth of the nave 
and side aisles, 74 ft.; breadth of the nave, 38 ft.; height of the 
body of the church, 91 ft.; height from the area to the vaulting, 
70 ft. ‘The exterior is very dissimilar in its parts, and has lost 
much of its original design, but the interior is:still very attractive. 
Almost all the bnildings dependent on the cathedral are situated 
on its 5 side. The bishop's cloisters, which form the communi- 
cation between the cathedral and the palace, enclose an area of 
about 100 ft, square, appropriated to the purposes of sepulture. 
The bishop's palace is an ancient building, pleasantly situated at 
a little distance from the banks of the Wye.—The antiquity of H. 
is very remote. It became the capital of the Mercian kingdom, 
and acquired additional importance from the building of the ca- 
thedral, and the advantages to the city derived from the visits of 
multitudes to the tomb of Ethelbert. H. was repeatedly the seat 
of hostilities in the disputes between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, In which the castle was moch injured. The city also suf- 
fered mach during the civil war. The Devereanx family receive 
the title of Viscount from this city. 

HEREFORD, a township of Lower Canada, in 
the co. of Sherbrooke; extending N from the boun- 
dary-line, It has a generally hilly surface, and is 
well-watered by several branches of the Connecticut, 
and by several lakes, all of which abound with ex- 
cellent fish. Its soil is generally good, and is to a 
great extent under cultivation. Pop. 160. Tt con- 
tains a mountain of the same name.—Also a town- 
ship of Berks co., in the state of Pennsylvania, ts. 
80 m. E of Harrisburg, bounded on the NE by Shoub’s 

- mountain, and watered by the main and W branches 
of Perkiomen creek, Pop. in 1840, 1,235, | 
__ HEREFORD (Lrrtie), a parish in Herefordshire, 
7m. NNE of Leominster, on the river Teme, inter- 
sected by the post-road from Ludlow to Tenbury. 
Area 3,840 acres. Pop. in 1831, 477; in 1841, 462. 
HEREFORDSHIRE, an inland county of England; 
_ bounded by Salop.on the N; Worcestershire on the NE 
and E; Gloucestershire on the SE; Monmonthshire, 
from which it is separated by the river Monnow, on the 
_ BW; Brecknockshire on the W; and Radnorshire on 
the NE. Its form is nearly an ellipsis; but some 
detached parishes are situated beyond the general 
outline. @ greatest extent of the co, from Lud- 
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mouth on the §, is 38 m.; its greatest width from 
Clifford on the W to Cradley on the E, is 35 m. Its 
_ circumf. is 180 m.; area, 860 sq. m., or 550,400 acres. 
Physical features.] The surface of this co. is un- 
- dulating, and the valleys occasionally stretch into 
lains. The elevations do not rise to a great height, 

ut are sufficiently high to aiford the ground-work of 
a pleasing diversity of scenery. The highest land 
- within the limits of the co. is the Hatterel range of 
the Black mountains which borders it on the ° Ww. 
The prospects from these hills’ are peculiarly pleas- 
“ing, as are those from the Malvern hills, which con- 
stitute the highest land on the E. Through the SE 
quarter a range of hills extends from the Lea NE to- 
wards Stoke-Edith. The most conspicuous hills in 
' the N are those in the hund. of Wigmore near Down- 


ning SW towards Kington, and through the hund. 
the two chains of hills running parallel with the Hat- 
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ford on the N, to the opposite border, near Mon- 


ton, Lemtwardine and Ludlow, with the chain run-_ 


- of Huntington to Brilley mountain. A.pecaliar and | 
important feature in the aspect of the co. is seen in | 
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terel range, one beginning at Mynydd-Ferdinn, and 
terminating at the Vagar hill; the other a lower, 
lengthened, narrow ridge or chain, running from 
Monington-stradle to Middlewood, and forming the 
NE boundary of ‘the Golden vale,’ a rich and fertile 
tract of low land watered by the river Doyer. The 
general aspect of this co. is extremely rich. Exclu- 
sive of the orchard-like appearance which its fruit- 
‘trees and hop-gardens give it, it may properly be 
termed a woodland co. The sides and summits of 
the hills and upland grounds are often covered with 
extensive coppice-wood plantations; and alder 

pices are plentiful in low and marshy situations. H, 
Moreover, is almost all enclosed; and as most of the 
enclosures have been fenced with hedge-rows, the 
co., from this canse independently of others, has a 
woody, sylvan aspect. The romantic beauties of the 
rapid and majestic Wye have furnished many sub- 
jects for the poet and the painter; and the scenery 
displayed in river excursions from Hereford to Chep- 





| Stow, is acknowledged to be unrivalled by that on any 


other stream in England. 
Rivers.] The Wye, the Lugg, the Arrow, and the 
Frome, together with the Monnow and the Teme, 
are the larger rivers in this co.; but the two latter 
can scarce he claimed as H. streams at all. The 
Wye enters H. from the Hay in Brecon, and flows 
to Hereford, through a level bnt pleasant coun- 
try. It is navigable by harges of from 18 to 40 tons 
up to Hereford, and for smaller craft to Hay, but the 
navigation is often interrupted either by a scarcity of 
water during greater part of every dry summer, or by 
the force of its stream when swelled by the moun- 
tain-torrents during winter. The Lugg entérs this 
co. on the NW near Stapelton-castle, and flowing 
SE and §, receives the Pinsley near Leominster, and 
joins the Wye near Mordiford, Like the Wye, it is 
subject to sudden overflow, and is frequently swelled 
by partial rains. It is navigated to Lugws ! 
| bridge. ‘The Arrow, which has its source in Radnor- 
shire, flows. by Kington, Eardisland, and Monkland, 
|to the Lugg. The Frome originates in the NE quar- 
ter of the co., and running by Bromyard, Bishop’s- 
Frome, Castle-Frome, an Canon-Frome, and being 
joined by the Loden near Stretton-Grandison, falls 
into the Lugg a little above. Mordiford. The Led- 
den and the Doyer are the largest of the other 
streams which intersect this co.—Some medicinal 
springs rise on the Hereford side of the Malvern-hills. 
Petrifying springs are met with in the neighbourhood 
of Moccas, Fownhope, Wormsley, Llanrothel, and 
other hilly parts of the co. where the soil is calca- 
reous. : 

Canals, roads, and railroads.) Attempts have been made to in- 
| crease the inland navigation of this co. to some extent, by the partial 
introduction ofcanals. In 1796, a canal, extending 20 m. between 
| Leomingter and the Mamble coal works in Worcestershire, waa 
completed; and in the following year, other § m., forming the en- 
trance of this line into the Severn, was opened. This canal 
passes th two tunnels, extending together to 3,975 yds., be- 
tween Mambile and Stourport.—The H. and Gloucester canal was 
cut from Glo r to Ledbury in 1798; and in 1839 the work 
was resumed. GLOUCESTERSHIRE, ] raisin 4 to the ori- 
ginal plan, this canal from Ledbury to Hereford, by 
Canon-Frome. near which it passes through a tunnel, and after- 
wards crosses the Frome; [t then runs W to the Luge, which it 
also crosses, and then passing through another tannel, terminates 
at Hereford.—The principal roads radiate from Hereford to Alver- 

venny and Newport; to Bristol and Bath by Monmouth; to 
Frome; to Kiddeinats, Birmingham ko by Brora ed 
rome; to K inster, Birn , by Bromyard; « 
“a ete es pee pigesh Herod iret, rl 
fare the oo, en ' w, Presteign, gton, and Hay. 
Not man th pof H. we: ally bad. The 
returns of tara a ernste for 1896 anne i tee of 
£27,031 8s. 6d. 
returns for 1639 
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joins the Hay railroad at Parton-cross, and is carried by Almeley 
and Kington, to the lime-works near Burlinjob in Radnorshire, 
This railroad is about 14m, in length. It is also employed for 
the conveyance of coal, iron, lime, and agricultural products. The 
Hereford and Abergavenny railroad, or line of railroads separately 
termed the Hereford, Grosmont, and Llanfihangel railroads, pass 
from Hereford by Pontrilas, Grosmont, and the rivers 
Monnow and Honthy, and running along by Llanfihangel-eru- 
gorney-court and Abergavenny, terminate at the Monmouthshire 
and Brecon canal The nearest locomotive lines of railway are 
the Bristol and Gloucester, and the Gloucester and Birmingham. 


_ Strata, soil, &c.] The prevailing subsoil in this 
co. is the old red sandstone formation, except in a 
few detached parts, especially on the W, where it is 
limestone. Among the mineral productions are red 
and yellow ochres, pipe-clay, and fuller’s earth. 
Tron-ore occurs on the borders of Gloucestershire, 
but not in profitable quantities, although it has been 
thought that iron-works were established here as 
early as the Roman times. Deep beds of gravel are 
occasionally met with in the vicinity of Hereford, 
and the subsoil of several of the hills is of siliceous 
grit. The general character of the soil is argillaceous 
earth, or deep and heavy red loam, with a mixture 
of marl and calcareous matter, and in some districts 
a substratum of clay; in others of gravel. | 

Produce.| This co. is chiefly distinguished for its 
wool, wood, wheat, hops, cider, and Perry The 
usual rotation of crops is wheat, turnips, barley, clo- 
ver, wheat, and pease or vetches. eat is most 
co., and between Hereford and Ledbury. Oats are 
chiefly raised on the high grounds both on the W 
and E sides of the co., and barley in the vicinity of 


England. The cultivation of hops forms a consider- 
able branch of the rural economy of H. The plant 
cultivated for use—the Lupulus fomina, or female 
hop—was introduced to England from the Nether- 
lands in 1524. In 1528 a petition was presented to 
parliament against the use of it, wherein it is styled 
“a most pernicious and wicked weed.” The par- 
tiality of the English for their native wormwood, 
however, by degrees gave way; and if the hop was 
thought at first to communicate a disagreeable and 


came so reconciled to the exchange, that in 50 years 
thereafter, hops had gained the entire protection of 
the legislature, At what time they were first planted 
in H, cannot be clearly ascertained; but in 1656 
they are said to have made extensive progress in the 
co., the Herefordshire farmers aiming “to be the 
chief hop-planters in England.” From a parliamen- 
tary return, we find that in 175 Herefordshire pa- 
rishes, the average annual number of acres occupied 
as hop-yards, exclusive of several ishes from 


‘hops annually charged 2,022,092 Ibs.; the average 
annual amount of duty £16,961 5s. 3d.—H. is even 
more generally celebrated for its cider than its other 
vegetable produce. Orchards abound in every ae 
ter of the county. Various sorts of apples, yielding 
liquors of different strength and flavour, are grown. 
Amongst the old sorts is the styre apple, which is 
almost peculiar to this district of England, and has 
long stood first in general estimation, being remark- 
able for producing cider of unusual flavour, strength, 
and body. The hagloe-crab and the golden-pippin 
were next in esteem at the time when Marshall wrote 
his observations on the management of orchards and 


into repute by Lord Scudamore, and has been consi- 





‘fruits are red and yellow: green is avoided as afford- 
i « ing liquor of the harshest and generally of the poorest 
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}at from 4 to 7 s. 


20,000 hhds. 
from 4 or 5, to 30 or 40 acres——The H. cattle are 


plenteously produced about the central parts of the | 


Ross. The wheat of the H. vales, and the barley of | 
its high grounds, are considered equal to the best in | 


nauseous taste, the palate of the country soon be- 


which the retarns could not be ascertained, during 7 | trad 
years ending in 1835, was 11,978; the average of 





fruit liquor in H. The old red streak was brought | 
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quality. The annual produce of the orchards greatly 
varies. In some years, 20 hhds. of cider have been 
made from the produce of a single acre of orchard- 
ground; but the more usual average from trees in 
good condition is 12 hhds, an acre. The labour of 
poking: a sufficiency of apples and converting them 
into a hhd. or 110 gals. of cider, has been estimated 
A bhd. is sold at from $d. to 2s. 
per gal., aceording to the quality and the abundance 
of crop; in ordinary years the price varies from 4d. 
to 1s. 2d. per gal. The quantity of cider made in a 
favourable year in this co. cannot be exactly ascer- 
tained, but it has been estimated at no less than 
The orchards are of various sizes: 





Pd 





held in estimation by the best informed judges; but 
excepting the production of cheese for home con- 
sumption or the Hereford market, dairy-farming is 
never practised here. The breed of sheep has long 
been celebrated amongst wool-growers. Their fleece 
is famed for the silkiness of its pile, and the delicacy 
of its texture. The stock of sheep in the co. is very 
large, being estimated at about 500,000. head; and 
the quantity of wool now annually brought to mar- 
ket is rated at about 8,300 packs.—Horses of good 
quality are extensively bred in this county for agri- 
cultural purposes; and the riding and coach-horses 
of the northern districts are highly bred, compact, 
and active. 

Climate and vital statistics.) With the exception 
of the north riding of Yorkshire, more females, and, 
with the exception of Durham,—adjoining to the 
north riding,—and the north riding itself,—more 
males, live to the age of 80 and 90 years in this co. 
than in any other throughont all England and Wales. 
From parliamentary returns we find that in 1837 the 
rate per cent. of pauper lunatics and idiots on the 
whole pop. of 1831 in H. was -17, the average for 
England being *10, and for Wales.12. The number 
of lunatics was 61; of idiots, 132. In another table 
the proportion of the same numbers to the pop. are 
stated as <},, while the proportion for all England 


is Tye. 
. Manufactures, trade, §c.] H.has no manufactures 
of any great importance, excepting the semi-agricultu- 
ral branches of cider and perry making. Some coarse 
woollens are made in a few places. Woollens and 
linsey fabrics are still manufactured to a small extent 
in Hereford; and coarse linseys and check herse- 


| collaring are made at Leominster, where also leather 


gloves and hats are made; rope and sacking is made 
at Ledbury; and at Kington, iron, nails, and gloves. 
Oak timber and oak-bark are important articles of 
export; these, with hops, cider, wheat, and other 
agricultural produce, are the principal articles of 
trade. 
Diwisions, Statistics, §c.] This co. comprises the 
hundreds of Wormelow, Webtree, Ewyas-Lacy, and 
part of Huntington, to the SW of the river Wye; 
and, to the NE, the remainder of Huntington, with 
Stretford, Grimsworth, Greytree, Radlow, Broxash, 
Wolphy, and Wigmore: in all 11 hun It com- 
Sea 221 parishes; 1 city, Hereford; 2 boroughs, 

ereford and Leominster; 7 market-towns, Here- 
ford, Leominster, Weobly, Ross, Ledbury, Kington, 
and Bromyard. Pop. in 1801, 75,260; m 1821, 
87,643; in 1841, 96,515; in 1851, 99,112. The rate 
of increase per cent, in 50 years from 1801 to 1851, 
has been 31°69; the annual rate of increase per cent. 
0-55.—This co. is comprehended in the diocese of 
Hereford, with the exception of the parishes of Clo- 
dock, Dulas, Ewyas- Harold Llandillo, Michael- {| 
hurch-Escle, Rowlstone, St. Margaret's, and) Wal- | 


and Llanwinno, which. are all in the dio. of SE Da-") 3} 
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vid'’s. The dio. of Hereford is iti the ecclesiastical 
province of Canterbury, and the co. forms an archd. 
comprising the 7 deaneries of Frome, H., Irching- 


field or Archenfield, Leominster, Ross, Weobley, and | 


Weston. Of about 220 parishes in the archdeaconry, 
50 are perpetual curacies, and the remainder consist 
of an equal number of rectories and vicar —The 
poor rate returns for 3 years to Easter 1750, show an 
average expenditure of £5,056 on the poor of this 
eo.; for 1803, of £48,067; for 1832, of £63,468; for 
1839, of £41,100; for 1847, of £45,363, being at the 
tate of 1s. 34d. per pound on the annual value of pro- 
perty rated to poor rates, viz. £699,529.—The total 
number of savings banks in the co. in 1838 was 6; 
of depositors, 6,25; amount deposited, £162,880; 
average amount invested by each depositor, £26. In 
_ 1848, the number of savings banks was 6; of deposi- 
tors, 8,998; amount deposited, £215,962; average 
amount of deposits, £24.—The total number of cha- 
rities in H. in 1856, was 730, and their aggregate 
annual income, £13,153.—This co. returns 3 mem- 
bers to parliament, who are polled for at Hereford, 
Leominster, Bromyard, Ledbury, Ross, and Kington, 
the principal place of election being at Hereford. 
The number of electors registered for the county in 
1837 was 7,216; in 1848, 7,371.—H. is comprehended 
in the Oxford cirenit. The assizes and quarter-ses- 
sions are held at Hereford. The number of crimi- 
nals to every 100,000 of the pop. being for all Eng- 
land, in 1801, 54, the proportion for this co. was in 
that year, 34; in 1850-2, 136, that for all England 

ing 146; and in 1848, 232, that for all England 
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m. W of Aleppo, in the territory and 20 m. E of 


Antakia. 


HERENCHUN, a town of Spain, in the prov. of 


Alava, partido and 6m. WSW of Salvatierra, and 13 
m. E of Alava, in a p nt’ 

one named Herenchun, and the other Aonza or 
Abaunza. Pop. 208. 

~ HERENCLIA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in 


the prov. and 42 m. NE of Ciudad Real, partido of 
Alcazar-de-San-Juan, in a plain near the r, bank of 
the Giguela. Pop. 6,400. It has a parish church 


and a convent; and contains extensive manufactories 
of soap. A weekly market for grain is held here. 


HERENCIAS, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 


in the prov. and 50m. W of Toledo, partido and 9 | 


m. SSW of Talavera-de-la-Reina, 
from the Tagus. Pop. 896. 

_ HERENS, a dizain of Switzerland, in the cant. of 
the Valais. It comprises the valley of the same 
name, called in German Eringer-thal, and several 
communes. This i Pap ey N from the 1. bank 
of the Rhone, a little above Sion, to the Col-d’Oren, 
in the Pennine Alps, a distance of 24 m, 
Borgne, by which it is watered in its entire extent, 
takes its rise in the glaciers of Tourmente, at the 
Col-d’Oren. It possesses considerable fertility, but 
has little cultivation.—The dizain contains 8 rishes, 


in a plain, 3m. 


and 6,320 inhabitants, of whom more than half 
dwell in the veceet Its cap. is Hermence., 
HERENT, a department and commune of Bel- 


gium, m the prov. of South Brabant, arrond, and 2 
m. NW of Louvain. Pop. of dep. 2,362; of vi 

1,554. It has several breweries, an oil-mill, and a 
Lites — Also a commune in the prov. of 


imburg, dep. of Nierpelt. Pop. 200. 

HERENTHALS, a department, commune, and 
town of Belgium, in the prov. of Antwerp, arrond. 
of Turnhout. Pop. of dep. 3,300. The town is 20 
m. E of Antwerp, and 13m. SSW of Turnhout, on 
the 1. bank of the Little Nethe. Pop. 2,470. It has 
manufactories of common woollen fabrics, lace, cord- 





lain. It is divided into 2 parts, | 
| islands in the 


| leben. 
The | 
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age, and leather, and several distilleries. This town 


is of great antiquity, and was originally named St, 
Vaudru. It was surrounded by walls and ditches, 
and erected into a town, in 1209, by Henry I, duke 
of Brabant. _ : 

HERENTHOUT, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the proy. and 18 m. ESE of Antwerp, 
arrond. of Turnhout, 5 m. WSW of Herenthals, on 
the Great Nethe. Pop. 2,290. It has several dis- 
tilleries of gin and mannufactories of cloth, and car- 
ries on an active trade in butter, 

HEREPIAN, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Herault, cant. and 6m. SE of St. Gervais, near 
the r. bank of the Orbe. Pop. 643. Fairs for cattle; 


| sheep, salted meat, stuffs, pottery, &e. 


[ERFFELINGEN, a department and commune 
of Belgium, in the prov. of 8. Brabant. Pop. 1,729. 
HERFOLGE, a parish of Denmark, in the dio- 
cese and island of Sieland, bail. and 23 m. NNE of 
Pristode, and 21 m. SW of Copenhagen. It contains 
2 hospitals, and the abbey of Vallée, founded by 
Queen Sophia Madelene in 1787. 
HERFORD, or HErrorpex, a town of Prussia, 


in the prov. of Westphalia, capital of a circle of the 


Same name, in the regency and 18 m. SW of Min- 
den, on the Aa, at the confluence of the Werra. 


| Pop. in 1846, 5,550. It was formerly fortified, but 


its only defence now is a wall, its ramparts having 
been converted into public walks. It is divided into 
an old and new town, and has a suburb. The houses 
are built in the old Westphalian style of architec- 
ture. It contains 3 public squares, 1 Catholic and 
5 Protestant churches, 5 schools, a gymnasium, a 
museum, & large prison and an arsenal, and had for- 
merly an imperial abbey. The mannfacture of lea- 
ther, tobacco, oil, calico and linen, and cotton spin- 
ning, form the chief branches of local industry. Pop. 
of circle, 22,325. 

HERGEST, or Morronarti Istanps, a group of 
arquesas, or Mendana archipelago, in 
the 5. Pacific, of Noukahiva island, in § lat. 
8° 40’, and W long. 140° 25’. They take their name 
from the English mariner by whom they were dis- 
covered, 

HERGESTS-BOTH, a township in the p. of 
Kington, Herefordshire. Pop. 224. 

HERGIBETTE (L’), a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Hainault, dep. of Arc-Ainitres. Pop. 230. 

HERGINES, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Nord, cant. and 4 m. WNW of Condé-sur= 
lEscaut, on the r. bank of the Schelde. Po 2,210 
It has extensive coal-mines and brick -kilns, and 
manufactories of woollen hosiery. | 

HERGISDORF, a village of Prussia, in the prov. 
of Saxony, in the regency of Merseburg, W of Eis- 

F 


HERGISWEIL, a town of Switzerland, in the 
cant. of Luzern, SW of Willisau. Pop. 2,181. 
HERGUIJUELA-DE-LA-SIERRA (La), a town 
of Spain, in the prov. and 66 m. SSW of Salamanca, 
partido of Sequéros-del-Condado, in a mountainous 
and infertile district. Pop. 800, of whom a large 
majority are muleteers. Honey forms the chief ar- 
ticle of local produce. 
HERHET, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Namur, dep. of Honyett. Pop. 120. 
HERHOUT, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of South Brabant, dep. of Thollembeek. Pop. 418. 
HERIAMONT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Hainanlt, dep. of Pont-a-Celles. Pop. 104. 
RIC, a commune and town of France, in the 


‘COURT, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Haute-Sadne, arrond: of 


—_ | 


the Loire-Inferieure, cant. and 8 m. WSW 
of Nord. Pop. in 1841, 3,927. orn 
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Lure. The cant. comprises 26 com. Pop. in 1831, | 
13,243 in 1841, 14,665. The town is 15 m. SE of | 
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Lure, on fhe 1. bank of the Liztne. Pop. 2,907. It 
has an old castle, and a Protestant consistorial church, 
and po - extensive mannfactories of hosiery, 
chintzes, linen, and pottery, several cotton-spinning 
mills and tanneries, and numerous dye-works. Fairs 
for ironmongery, straw-hats, cattle, &c., are held 
here monthly. 

HERIMONCOURT, a village of France, in the 


dep, of the Doubs, cant. and 6 m. NNE of Blamont. 


Pop. 561. It has a cotton-spinning mill, several 
tanneries and dye-works, and extensive manufacto- 
ries of iron and steel ware. 

HERING, a town of the duchy of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, in the prov. of Starkenburg, district of Die- 


burg, 14 m. ESE of Darmstadt, at the foot of Mount | 


Otzberg, which is surmounted by a fort. Pop. 478, 
of whom 158 are Catholics. 

HERINGEN, a town of Hesse-Cassel, in the prov. 
of Fulda, circle and 8 m. E of Hersfeld, on the r. 


bank of the Werra. Pop. 1,224.—Also a town of 
prov. of Saxony, regency and 51 m. 
W of Merseburg, circle and 18 m. W of Sangerhan- | 


Prussia, in the 


sen, on the r. bank of the Helme. Pop. 2,120. It 
has a castle. 
HERINNES, a department and commune of Bel- 
ium, in the prov. of Brabant, arrond. of Brussels. 
op. of dep. 4,211. The village is 18 m. SW of 
Brussels, near the Mareq. Pop. 3,040. It has sev- 
eral breweries and distilleries of gin.— Also a dep. 
and commune in the prov. of Hainault, arrond. of 
Tournai. Pop. of dep, 2,032. The village is 10 m. 
N of Tournai, on the r. bank of the Schelde. 

HERIOT, a parish of Mid-Lothian, on a stream 
of the same name, which is joined by the Gala at 
Halltree. Area 234 5q.m. Pop. in 1841, 355. 

HERIRUD, Roop-Matax, or Hury River. See 
HERAT. 

HERISALU, a town of Switzerland, capital of the 
district of Appenzell-Ausser-Rhoden, and of the divi- 
sion Hinter-der-Sitter, 5 m. SW of St. Gallen, and 9 
m. WSW of Trogen, on the Glatt, a small affluent of 
the Sitter, at an alt. of 2,493 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
(Protestant) 2,500; and including the com. 7,150. 
It has a court-house, an arsenal, an ancient church- 


: _ tower in which the archives of the district are kept, 


a court-house, a savings’-bank, a large pele library, 
2 printing-éstablishments, and an orphan’s asylum; 
and possesses extensive manufactories of fine muslin, 
varieties of cotton fabrics, printed muslins and tulle, 
numerous dye-works and bleacheries, paper and saw 
inills, and several tanneries. Fairs are held here 4 
times a-year. On the summit of adjacent heights 
are the ruins of the castles of Urstein, Rosenberg, 
and Schwanberg, and at the distance of about 3 m. 
are the celebrated sulphureous baths of Heinrichsbad. 


This town appears to have been known to the Ro- | 


mans, and its church-tower is sup to have been 
a Roman erection. It is also said to have been the 
first place in Switzerland in which Christianity was 


~ embraced. 





HERISSON, a canton, commune, and town of. 


France, in the dep. of the Allier, arrond. of Mont- 
lucon. ‘The cant. comprises 18 com. Pop. in 1831, 
11,855; in 1841, 11,922. The town is 14 m. NNE 
of Montlucon, and 31 m. WSW of Moulins, on the 


Omance. Pop. 1,407. It is surrounded by an old. 


wall, now in ruins, and commanded by a castle also 
much dilapidated. Quills form its 
trade, Cattle fairs are held here 6 times a-year. 
HERISTAL. See Herstat. 
HERJAS. See Exsas. _ 
[ rE, or Herse-an, a river of Sweden, in the 
lin or prefecture of Jamtland, which issues from the 
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| Iron ore is found here in great ab 


sheltering the roadstead of St. 


-sea-weed for manure. 
called, is composed exclusively of shells. Gneiss 
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mountains which separate the hacrad of Herjedalen, 
from the prefecture of Stora-Kopparberg, runs first 
E, then NE, and after a course of about 45 m., joins 
the Ljusne on the r. bank, a little below the vi 


of Sveg. 
) HER) EDALEN, a haerad or district of Sweden, 


in the prefecture of Jamtland. It derives its name 
from the Herje-an, which flows through it in the 
SE; in the it is covered by the range of the 
Kilen-Mélen and its ramifications. It is well- 
wooded, and has a fertile soil, but possesses little 
cultivation. The rearing of cattle and manufacture 
of cheese form the chief branches of local industry. 
Although this district comprises an area of 840 m.. 
its pop. does not exceed 4,000 persons. Its principal 
village is Hede. 

HERJEHAGNA, a mountain of Sweden, in the 
prefecture of Jiimtland, and haerad of Herjedalen, 
near the confines of Norway. The Sor and the Gor, 
head-streams of the E and W Dal, take their rise in 


HERKEYENHOCK, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of E. Flanders, dep. of Nazareth. Pop. 579. 

HERKIMER, a county in the state of New York, 
U.S., comprising an area of 1,370 sq. m., intersected 
in the SW by the Adirondack mountains, and, except 
to the 8 of the Mohawk, where it is level and very 
erally hilly. The Erie canal and the 
Utica and Schenectady pass through its 8 part. 
¢e, and also 
in considerable quantities gypsum and lead. Pop. 
in 1840, 37,477. The Eapital, which bears the same 


| this mountain. 


| name, is pleasantly situated on the N side of Mohawk 


river, 78 m. WNW of Albany. Pop. 800. The 
township presents, except in the N, a level surface. 
It is bordered on the S by the Mohawk, the alluvial 
flats of which are extremely productive, and inter- 
sected by West Canada cre Pop. 2,369. 

HERKLA, or Herxwra, a ruined town situated 
on the E coast of ‘Tunis, on a spear stretching 
into the gulf of Hammamet, 57 m. SE of Tunis. 
Dr. Shaw supposes it to mark the site of the Adru- 
metum of the earlier ages, the Justiniana of the middle, 
and the Heraclea of the lower empire. It appears 
to have been about 1 m. in cirenit; but the ruins, 
though considerable, did not appear to Shaw so ex- 
tensive as might have been ¢ , 

HERKE. HERCK. _ 

HERKENBOSCH, a town of Dutch Limburg, 5 
m. SSE of Ruremonde. Pop. 1,251. 

HERLEN. See HEERLEN. 

HERLISHEIM, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Bas-Rhin, cant. and 4 m. SE of Bischweiller, on the 
r. bank of the Zorn. Pop. 1,943.—Also a town in 
the dep. of Haut-Rhin, on the Lauch, 5 m. 5 of 
Colmar. Pop. 1,260. 

HERLUFSHOLM, 2 parish and village of Den- 
mark, in the island of Sieland, bail. of Sorde, 27 m. 
ESE of Corsoer. 

HERM, a small island within 24 m. of Guernsey, 

eter’s-port. Its 
length, from N to 8, is about 14 mi; its breadth 
half-a-mile. Pop. in 1831, 177; in 1841, only 38, 8 
decrease attributed to the stoppage of granite quar- 
ries in the island. The shores afford abundance of 
The shell-beach, as it is 


and granite constitute the basis of the island. Large 
quarries of granite are wrought on this island; and 
several hun of acres under potatoes and corn. 
Wild rabbits are numerous. There is a small har- 
a commune and village of Ft 

‘aute-Garonne, cant. of J 
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HERMAGOR, 
town of Carinthia, 11m. 5 of Saxenburg, on the r. 
bank of the Gostringbach. There are copper-mines 
in the neighbourhood. . 

HERMANCE, a small town of Switzerland, in 
the cant? and on the lake of Geneva, 7m. NNE of 
Geneva. Pop. 380. It was a fortified town in the 
early ages; but was burnt by the Bernese in the 16th 
cent. 

HERMANMIESTETZ, a large village of Bohe- 
mia, in the circle and 4 m. W of Chrndim, on the 
Goldenbach. Pop. 2,565. Marble and gypsum are 
quarried in the vicinity. , 

HERMANNSTADT [Houneartan, Szebeni Szek], 
an administrative prov. of Transylvania, composed 
of various isolated territories in the Saxon-land, 
ie ‘within the basin of the Aluta, an afiluent of 

- ube. It is a mountainous territory, being 
traversed by the Carpathians. The only extensive 
plain is that in which the cap., which gives name to 
the district, stands. It has an area of 37 German, 
or 785'English sq.m. The pop.in 1837 was 114,785. 
Grain, wine, and fruit, are the chief productions. 
Cattle, honey, and wax, are exported. 

"HERMAN NSTADT, or Nacy-Szesew, the (ibi- 
mum or Hermanopolis of the middle ages, a large 
town of Transylvania, of which it was formerly and 
has been recently re-appointed the capital. It stands 
on the river Sacben, or Zibin, in N lat. 45° 47’, E 
long. 24° 9, in a beautiful plain, surrounded on 
three sides by pleasant elevations, and on the § by 
the mountains of F The plain itself is 1,500 


ft. above sea-level; and the higher peaks of the 


Carpathians that overlook it, about 8,000 ft.; the 
Ventura Bufraria having an alt. of 7,953 ft., and the 
Negoi of 8,040 ft. It contained, in 1838, 18,337 in- 
habitants. Its streets are narrow, crooked, and 
badly paved; and there are few modern houses in 
the place. It is the chief town of the Saxon settlers 
in T lvania, the place of deposit for their 
archives, and the seat of some establishments for the 
education of Protestants, It has also a convent and 
three monasteries, one of which belongs to the 
Greek monks of St. Basil. The principal square is 
lange, and pretty regular, and contains a fine statue 
and a fountain. The other remarkable objects are 


the orphan-hospital, the barracks outside of the | 


town, the theatre, and the palace of the Bruckenthal 
family. The last contains a library of 13,000 vols., 
and a valuable collection of pictures, antiquities, and 
natural history. ‘The manufactures chiefly consist 
of woollens, cottons; felt, hats, leather, and 
The town is still fortified, being surrounded by a 
mound and ditch; but a portion of its walls and 
towers have been taken down. It suffered by the 
removal, about 1790, of the seat of the government 
of Transylvania to Clausenburg; but if recent ordi- 
nanees are carried into execution, the chief seat of 
government for Transylvania will be again trans- 
ferred to H., which will become the residence of the 
statthalter. 

HERMANOS, a small river of Buenos Ayres, 
which enters the Parana, on the r. bank, 
San Pedro. 

Pes pe ‘e (Dos), two Qe in the entrance 

sound, in the strait of Magelhaens, bearing 

5 48°, W 54 m., from Cape Pcie’ ‘ i 

Philipn vOS cs): fro, small ens in the 
Ippine near the W coast of Li in 

lat. is 48 ie Bein ed 


HERMANOS (Los), seven islets off the coast of | 


Venezuela, 40 m. N of t 


zu Morro of 
stretching 


7m. NNW. See also Broruers. 
NNS KRAAL, or Fort Bruxy, a mili- 
and village in S. Africa, 18 m. NE of 


! 
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i 
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and soap. | 


25m. above | 


or Exmacnor (Saint), a small | Graham's Town, situated on a rising ground sloaad 


to the Great Fish river, and surrounded on every 


side by bare rocky hills of aa elevation. The — 


soil along the river affords excellent pasturage, but 
is either thickly covered with bush or entirely naked 
and barren at some distance from the river. 


STHAL, a village of Prussia, in the | 


me Stettin, circle of Cammin. Pop. 310, 


ERMATRA, one of the smaller Hebrides, a — 


| little to the NE of N. Uist. 

HERMENAULT (L’), a canton, commune, and 
town of France, in the dep. of Vendee, 8 m. NW of 
Revie Son mse Pop. of com., 900; of cant., 

678. | 

HERMENT, a canton and commune of Franee, 
in the dep. of Puy-de-Dome, arrond. of Clermont- 
Ferrand. Pop. of cant., 3,816; of com., 564. 

HERMERODE, a village of Prussia, in the reg. 
of Frankfort, circle of Mansfeld. Pop. 188. | 

HERMERSDORF, a village of Prussia, in the 
| Teg. of Merseburg, circle of Lebus. Pop. 312. 
| HERMERSWEILER, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Bas-Rhin, cant. and 7 m. WNW of Seltz. 
Pop. 218. | 

HERMIES, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Pas-de-Calais, cant. of Bertincourt. Pop. 2,301. 

HERMINE (Saryre), a commune and canton of 
France, in the dep. of Vendee, 12 m. W of Fontenay- 
le-Comte. Pop. of com, 1,823; of cant, 11,886. 

HERMIONE, or Castrt, a village of Greece, in 
the prov. of Argolis, near the ancient promontory of 
H. Pop. between 700 and 800. 

HERMITAGE, a vineyard of France, in the dep, 
of Rhone, arrond. and 12 m. N of Valence, on the r, 
bank of the Rhone. It has an area of about 300 
acres. The noted wine called ‘ Hermitage,’ both red 
and white, takes its name from this place; and is 
grown here to the annual extent of 2,500 hectolitres. 

HERMITAGE, a river of Scotland, in the co. of 
Roxburgh, which, after-a course of 10 m. through a 
fertile country, falls into the Liddel, 14 m. above 
Castletown.—Also a parish in Dorsetshire, 6 m. SSE 
of Sherborne. Area 450 acres. Pop, 132. 

HERMITAGE (L’), a village of France, in the 
dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. and 5 m, NE of Mor- 
delles. Pop. 445, 

HERMITE ISLAND, one of the Montebello 
group, off the W coast of Australia, in § lat, 20° 27’, 
and 0° 8 23” W of Swan river. : 

HERMITES (Les), a small group in the Pacific, 
to the NW of the Admiralty isles, in 5 lat. 1° 28’ 30”. 

HERMITE’S ISLANDS, a group of islands of 





| unequal extent, situated at the S extremity of Tierra- 


del-Fuego, so called from Jacob Hermite, admiral 
of the Dutch fleet, in 1624. On the southernmost 
is Cape Horn, in 8 lat. 55° 58’ 41”, W long., 67° 10’ 
53”; but the island which is generally distingnished 
by navigators as H. island lies about 10 m. NW of 


the Cape. It is of irregular form, with bold steep 
| shores deeply indented by bays and coves; and sur- 
mounted by conical 3, amongst which Mount 


Kater attains an alt. of 1,742 ft. above sea-level. Its 
greatest length from E to W is 12 m.; its breadth, 7 
m. Its geological structure is syenitic greenstone 
resting on granite. Its 8 point, Cape Spencer, en- 
closes a crater 200 ft. in depth, the bottom of which 
is now occupied by a lake. The scenery of the 
island closely resembles that of many of the 
W of Scotland. The evergreen beech EF igus For- 
steri] is the most prevalent tree. Ferns sad moeued 
-abound.—Rogs and Hooker. 

HERMOGENES (Sanyr), an island in the N. 
Pacific, near the entrance of Cook’s cha ‘lyin N 
| lat. 58° 13’. It is abont 6 leagues in circuit, and 
separated from the adjacent coast by a ehanné 
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league broad. 
farther explored by Cook. 


HERMON, a township in Penobscot co., in the 


state of Maine, U. S.. 7 m. W of Bangor. Pop. 


1,042.—Also a township in St. Lawrence co., New 
- York, 201 m. NNW of Albany. Pop..1,371. 


HERMON (Litre), a small range of hills in 
Syria, on the E side of the great plain of Esdraeclon, 
or ‘the valley of Jezreel,’ running parallel with the 
mountains of Gilboa, and 5 m. distant from Mount 


Tabor. 
HERMON (Movcnt), a mountain-chain of Syria, 


the Jeset-Es-Suerxn of the Arabs, forming the SE 
and the loftiest branch of the Anti-Libanus. 

HERMONT, or Hermostis, a village of Egypt, 
between Asfun and Thebes, in a recess about 1 m. 
from the Nile. The ruins of the ancient Hermonthis 
lie between the v. and the hills which skirt the valley 
of the river. They consist of a temple and a pro- 
di gave heap of unburnt brick rubbish. 


ERMONVILLE, a village of France, in the 


dep. of Marne, cant. and 9 m. ENE of Fimes. 
HERMOSELLOS, a small but fortified town of 
Spain, in the prov. of Leon, at the junction of the 
Douro a ace 9 * belont Solanaceae 
HERMOSILLA, a village o in, in the ’ 
and 21 m. NE of Riseue eae Grea.” Pop. 150. 
HERMSDOBRF, a village of Prussian Silesia, in 
the circle of Bolkensheim-Landshut, 5 m. S of Land- 
shut.—Also a vy. of Silesia, in the circle and 4 m. 
SSW of Hirschberg, at the foot of the Kynastberg. 


Pop. 2,000. It has large bleachfields, and a mine 
of cobalt.—Also a village in the reg. of Breslau, 


circle of Brieg. Pop. 235.—Also a v. in the reg. of 
Breslau, circle of Ohlau. Pop. 353.—Also a v. in 
the same reg., circle of Waldenburg. Pop. 683.— 
Also a v. in the reg. of Frankfort, circle of Friede- 
berg. Pop. 249.—Also a v. in the reg. of Liegnitz, 
circle of Gorlitz. Pop. 564.—Also a v. of Bohemia, 
in the circle of Koniggratz, 24m. NW of Glatz. 
HERMSDORF (Hinter), a village of Saxony, in 
the circle of Meissen, bail. of Hohenstein. 
_ HERMSDORF-BEI-BIELITZ, a village of Prus- 
sia, in the reg. of Oppeln, circle of Neisse. Pop. 796. 
HERMSDORF-BEI-LIPSA, a village of Prussia, 
—— reg. of Liegnitz, circle of Hoyerswerda. Pop. 


HERMSDORF-BEI-LOHSA, a village of Pras- 


sia, in the reg. of Liegnitz, circle of Hoyerswerda. 


Pop. 190. 
HERMSDORPF - BEI- PRIEBUS, a 


Pop. 292. 5 
-RMSDORPF-BEI-WEIDENAU, a village of 
co in the reg. of Oppeln, circle of Neisse. Pop. 


HERNAD, a river in the N of Hungary, which 
rises to the E of Teplicz, near the source of the 
Waag; flows E by 5 to Lemes, where it turns §; 
Ss Kaschau; and pursues a S by W and then a 

} by E course, to the Theiss, which it joins on the 
r. bank, 18 m. SW of Tokay. — Its peinespel affluents 
are the Tareze which it receives, on 
below Kaschau; and the Rima, which joins it on the 
r. at Onod, a little above its confluence with the 
Theiss. It has a total course of 150 m. 

HERNANTI, a small town of Spain, in Guipnseoa, 
3m. SE of San Sebastian, and 7 m. NE of Tolosa, 
on the declivity of Mont Santa Barbara, near the 
Uromea. It consists of two good streets. Pop. 
2,555. It has some trade in timber, iron, and linen 
thread. The British legion were defeated here by 
the Carlists in 1837. 

HERNE, a parish and village in Kent, 64 m. NE 
by N of Canterbury, near the coast. The p, also 


It was discovered by Behring, and 


| the pebbl 


1, 16 m. | 


comprises the thriving town of Herne-bay. Area 
4,560 acres. Pop. in 1801, 1,232; in 1831, 1,876; 
in 1841, 3,041. The church is a | , handsome, 
and ancient structure. The v. of H. or Herne- 
street, stands near the centre of the p., about 13m. 
from Herne-bay, a modern watering-place, situated 
on a point of land which juts abruptly out from 
the line of coast in the Thames’ estuary, between 
Whitstable and Reculver. This latter place is ra- 
pidly springing up into an important town, and is 
regularly visited by steamers, and crowded by fa- 
shionable visitors. Its pop. in 1841 was 1,572. The 
town is built on a gentle elevation, commanding a 
noble prospect of the ocean, and extends along the 
shore about 1 m. from E to W. Its distance from 
Canterbury is about 8} m., from Margate 15 m., 
te 17 m., and Dover 24m. The pier forms 
one of the distinguishing features of the bay. Its 
length is nearly 3,000 ft. Its head runs parallel 
with the shore, 400 ft., and forms an efficient break- 
water from the force of winds and tides. The width 
of the pier is 24 ft.; and the whole is constructed 
with great strength and solidity. A parade, 50 ft. 
wide, and running nearly the whole length of the 
town a the sea, is constructed a few feet above 
beach. It is of a firm, gravelly consist- 
ence, and furnished with iron balustrades, .A clock- 
tower stands conspicuously fronting the sea adjoin- 
ing the parade, and about equidistant from the two 
extremities of the town. 

HERNE-HILL, a parish in Kent, 34 m. ESE of 
Faversham. Area 2,690 acres. Pop. in 1801, 359; 
in 1831, 507; in 1841, 608. The land is divided 
into farms varying in extent from 60 to 150 acres, 
so that the employment of the people is entirely 
agricultural; and they are by no means destitute of 
physical comforts; yet it was in this p. that a riot 
was occasioned in May 1838, by a wretched fanatic 
ealling himself Sir William Courtenay, which was 


not quelled until several lives were lost. 


HERNIN (Samvt), a town of France, in the dee 


of Finistere, cant. and 6m. Sof Carhaix. Pop. 1,2 


HERNGEN, or Herno, an island of Sweden, in 
the gulf of Bothnia, at the embouchure of the Anger- 
man-elf. It is 6 m. in length, and 3 m. in breadth, 
and is separated by a narrow channel from the main. 

HERNOSAND, a laen or administrative prov. in 
the N of Sweden, between the parallels of 62° and 
64°, comprising the districts of annland, 
Jemptland, ee Medelpad; and sometimes known 


fanaa i _ of | as Western Norrianp. Its territorial extent is 
Prussia, in the reg. of Liegnitz, circle of | i 
- | 


fally 18,000 sq. m., or two-thirds of the area of Scot- 
land; but 50 thin is the pop. that in 1839 it was re- 
turned at only 85,242. In 1805 it was 59,684. The 
country is in general covered with wood. One-half 
of this surface exceeds 320 ft. in elevation above 
sea-level. It is subdivided into 3 fogderi, and 67 
parishes. Its principal towns are H. and Sundsvall. 

HERNOSAND, or HernoguND, the capital of the 
above government, stands on the W coast of the 
island of Herncen, in the gulf of Bothnia, in N lat. 
62° 38’, E long. 17° 59’; and is united to the main- 
land by a bridge. Its pop. is about 2,500. It has a 
small provincial college, an establishment for print- 
ing books in the Lapp tongue, and a botani - 
den. It has a good ur, and was formerly a 
staple town; its trade, particularly in linen and 
Baltic produce, is still considerable. The port was 
entered in 1849 by 74 vessels = 9,035 lasts, and 
cleared by 835. = 10,596 lasts, of which 18 were for 
England. H. is the see of a bishop, and the resi- 
dence of the Brovenelayspag strates. Tt has suffered 
repeatedly from war with the Russians, having been. 


attacked and partly burned by them successively.im, 
1710, 1714, and 1721. . ‘ go RY 
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HERRIEDEN, a town of Bavaria, on the 1. bank 
of the Altmuhl, 5m. SW of Anspach. Pop. 1,000, 
HERRIN, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 30 
m. NW of Palencia. Pop. 600. p 
HERRINGFLEET, a parish in Suffolk, 6.m. NW 
of Lowestoft. Area 1,720 acres. Pop. in 1841, 197, 
HERRINGSWELL, a parish in Sutfolk, 4 m. SSE 
of Mildenhall. Area 2,540 acres, Pop. in 1841, 9 


219. 

HERRINGTON (East and West), two townships 
in the p. of Honghton-le-Spring, 4 m. SW of Sun- 
derland. Area of East H. 1,320 acres, Pop. in” 
1841, 231. Area of West H. 720 acres. Pop. 343, 

HERRLISHEIM, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Haut-Rhin, cant. of Wintzenheim, 4 m. § of 
Colmar, on the Lauch. Pop. 1,214.—<Also a com. in 
the dep. of Bas-Rhin, cant. of Bischwiller, on the 1, 
bank of the Zorn, 11 m. NE of Strasburg. Pop. 

oe Hea r 

HERRMANNSERFEN, a village of Bohemia, in 
the circle of Bidschow, 27 m. N of Koniggratz. 

HERRN AH, a town of Lower Austria, or suburb — 
rather of Vienna, 14 m. N of Vienna, on the Alser. 
| Pop. 2,950, There is here a seminary, founded in 
1775, for the education of the daughters of officers. 

HERRNHUT, a small town of Saxony, in Upper 
Lusatia, 6 m..5 of Loban, founded by Count Zinder- . 


HERO (Norte and Sours), two islands in Lake 
Champlain. The first, which is 15 m, in lent, 
and 2 m. in breadth, forms a township annexed to 
Chittenden co., in Vermont, U.S. Area 6,272 acres. 
Pop. in 1840, 716. South H., belonging to the same 
co., and separated from North H. by 4 narrow strait, 
is 10 m. long, and 5 m. broad, and produces good 
erops of wheat and other grain. A ferry connects 
the island with Colchester point, and a sand bar 
which is fordable on horseback, with Milton in Chit- 
‘tenden co. Pop. 664. | 

HEROLDSBERG, a village of Bavaria, 6 m. 
ESE of Erlangen. Pop. 360. 

HERON, a commune and village of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Liege, cant. of Couthain, 8 m. WNW of 
Huy. Pop. 1,028. 

HERON ISLES, a small group in the gulf of 
Mexico, a little S of the entrance to the bay of Mo- 
bile, in N lat. 30° 12. The channel between them 
and the main has only 4 ft. water, and is nearly 6 
m. in length. 

HERON (Lake), a sheet of water, 15 m.in length, 
between Island lake and Woody lake, in the course 
of the Missinippi, or Churchill river, in North Ame- 
Tica, in N lat. 55° 25’. 

- HERPF, a river of Germany, in Saxony, which 
rises in the co. of Henneberg, and falls into the 
‘Werra, 2m. N of Meiningen. 

HERQUEGRES, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. a Hainault, cant. of Frasnes-lez-Buissenal. 
Pop. 746. 

HERRADON (Et), a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 10 m. SE of Avila, on the L bank of the Gasna- 
tas. Pop. 400.—Also a castle and small port in the 
prov. of Grenada, 16 m. W of Motril, and 20 m. E 
of Velez-Malaga. A fleet of galleys, under the com- 
mand of Juan de Mendoca, was lost here in 1462. 

HERRADURA, a port of Chili, in 5 lat. 29° 58’ 
40”, W long. 72° 25457. 

HERRADURA-DE-CARRISAL, a port of Chili, 
in 8 lat. 28° 05’ 45”, W long. 71° 15’ 45”. 

- HERRADURA (PornTE-pE-LA), a cape on the 
coast of Costa-Rica, at the SE extremity of Salinas 
bay, in N lat. 9° 36’. | | 

HERRAMELLURL a town of Spain, in the prov. 
of Burgos, 7 m. NW of Santo-Domingo-de-la-Cal- 
zada, near the Tiron. Pop. 1,188, 

HERRENALB, a village of Wurtemberg, in the 
circle of the Black forest, 18 m. $ of Carlsruhe. 
Pop. 840. 
14 m, SSE of ns = Se oA ms, NE of Preudew 
fh. Sof of Stu and 24 m. of Freuden- 
Sean SMG, «om 0 

HERRE ITIMGEN, a town of Hesse-Cas- 
eel, in ae Pee oF gore af m. WNW of Sac 

€n, on ‘the ¥. bank of the Werra. Pop. 939. HERSELT, a town and comniune of Belgium, im 
mane tm Ween ea at | ez, sod st EAE of Avery toe 
rich in copper-mines, and inhabited chiefl =} HERSF eines tained! 
nets. Pop. 1,550. Near it is a spring rian subdivision of Rtg or ol i 3 ae mate alae 
with sulphate of copper, the most productive perhaps | Area 10-25 German cui! ple 389.300 aaien of 
of its kind in Europe. The mista: is obtained in the | which a little more ie , e-f orth i a cultiva- 
form of an oxide by precipitation with iron in the | tion, and a lare proporti a er kedede ot 2 live 
usual way, and is called ‘ cement we «po | stock in tio tine 1840 seseeaiede rTioried 

Hi, j i i 1 i | ry : ] : 
Pig ey ete oe sn ee pe in Lstremadura, oT 4,125 oxen, 7,100 cows, 833,700 sheep. ‘The manu- 

HERRERA-DEL-DUQUE S tan of Boakiied eae oe coarse linens is the principal branch of do- 
Aaa Badaj 0%, 30 m. E of Villanoevs. Box! is subdivided Pato 1 loageriohe ori ear gates pe 

“SERRERA-DE.TISUEGA, a tov of Spain, ig | eral Cay. 2 ova tnd lage‘ co 
the prov. and 39 m. NW of Burgos: BS Me eae watch gives name to the circle, is situated on the |. 

HERREROS-DE-SUSO, a‘town of Spain, in-the| it is walkny, end tp neh ae ee OF the Hanne. 

} : ! 2 a a m the | It is walled, and is defended by a citadel., It pos- 
































| dorf in 1722, for the use of the Moravian brethren. 
It is a modern-looking town, composed of white 
houses built in streets crossing at right angles,. “All 
is extremely neat, clean, and profoundly quiet.” 
[Howitt.] Pop. 1,100. Cotton and linen tuff, 
aenens ings, sealin sah sh cee ecnsppes paper, rib- 

ns, and utensi eopper, b and steel, are 
manufactured here. ifn ‘ 

HERRNKRETSCHEN, a romantic village of Bo- 
hemia, on the Elbe, 10 m. SE of Kénigstein in Sax- 
ony. Pop. 500. This place stands on the Saxon 
frontier, and carries on a great traffic in wood. It 
belongs to the prinee of Clary, and is inhabited by 
foresters, sawyers, and a few farming-agents of | 
proprietor. 

HERRNSBAUMGARTEN, a town of Lower Aus- 
| tria, in the circle of Korneuburg, on the Grotbach, — 
Pop. 1,583. 

_HERRY, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Cher, cant. of Sancergues. Pop. 2,124. 

_ HERSBRUCK, a small town of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Middle Franconia, on the Peguits, 15 m. E 
of Nuremberg. Pop. 1,500. 

HERSCHELL (Moocnr), a magnificent mountain 
on the coast of Victoria Land, in § lat. 72° 04’, E. 
long. 170° 08’, terminating to seaward in Cape Roget. 

HERSEAUX, a commune of Belgium, in West 
| landers, cant. of Courtrai. Pop, 2,188. 





prov. and 24m. NW of Avila. Pop. | Sésses 2 churches, a gymnasium, a polytechnic school, 
HERRIARD, a patish in Hampshire, 44 m. SSE | an orphan hospital, and reliinhenpor The manu- 


of Basingstoke. Area 3,050 acres. Pop. in 1841, 427, | facture 
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fairs are held here in the course of the year. 
HERSIN-COUPIGNY, a commune of France, in 
the a of Pas-de-Calais, cant. of Houdain. Pop. 


HERSTAL, or Heristan, a town of Belgium, in 
the prov. and 8} m. NE of Liege, on the Maese. 
Pop. 6,032. From the abundance of coal and iron 


' ardware, 
: HERSTEIN, a small town of the Prussian states, 
} inthe grand duchy of the Lower Rhine, 31 m. E by 
| -WofTreves. 
i HERTAIN, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Hainault, cant. of Tournay. Pop. 261. 
HERTFORD, an ancient borough and market- 
town, the cap. of the co. of Hertford, situated on the 
river Lea, 21m. N of London, and 5 m. NW of EBrox- 
|} burn, a station on the North-eastern railway, with 
which it is connected by a branch-line. Pop. of the 
old borough in 1801, 3,360; in 1831, 4,028: of the new 
borough, as recently enlarged by act of parl., in 1821, 
4,235; in 1831, 5,247; in 1841, 5,450. It lies shel- 
tered in the valley of the Lea, and consists of several 
neat and clean streets, built with tolerable regularity. 
Among Maeda pee are All Saints’ and 
St. Andrew's churches, the India company’s 
Prepeeor school, Christ’s hospital, the county-jail 
and house-of-correction, and the town-hall, sessions- 
house, and market-house.—The East India com- 
}  pany’s school, preparatory to the course of instruc- 
} tion at their college at Haileybury, is a large brick 
‘ building. The college itself was established here in 


removed to Haileybury, about 24 m. distant. The 


cation for youths: about to be appointed to any post 

in the civil department of the company’s establish- 
ment in India; as the seminary at Addiscombe in 
Hampshire is intended to do in relation to the mili- 
tary department. The buildings at Haileybury were 

* erected at an expense of £70,000. Besides residences 
_ for the principal, and several professors, they contain 
accommodation for upwards of 100 students. The 
students, who must enter between the ages of 16 and 
20, are classed in 4 successive terms of 6 months 





{the Conipany in addition £117, before he is ready to 
{ Sail-for India—Christ’s hospital is partly an inde- 

pendent institution, and partly a 
nary for Mt splendid royal pts of the same 
name in Newgate-street, London. | an average 
of 14 years to 1834, the income of t e borough was 
£550. H. returns 2 members to parliament. The 
number of electors registered in 1837 was 619: in 
1848, 611. H. is one of the polling-places, and the 
principal place of election, for the co. members.— 
‘There is no manufacture in H.; but numerous mills 
are situated on the rivers Lea and Mimram, through 
which a good deal of business is done in malting and 
mealing. Its commerce has hitherto chiefly de- 
pended on the navigation of the Lea. The most im- 
portant articles of trade, besides malt and flour, are 
wheat and wool, much of which is sent to London, 
whence coal and other heavy commodities are brought 
inexchange. One of the largest corn-markets in the 
kingdom is held here—At the time of Domesday 
survey H. contained 146 bu and had two 
churches. In the 25° of Elizabeth, the Michaelmas 
term was adjourned from London to H., on account 
of the plague that was raging in the metropolis, and 
all the courts were kept in the castle. This was also 
the case, and from a similar cause, in the 34° and 35° 


preparatory semi- 
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branch of trade carried on in the town. ‘There are | 
also tanneries, dye-works, and soap-works; and 5 


in the vicinity, it has considerable manufactures of 


| other hand, similar parts of Bucks and Bedfordshire 


coun 


1806, and originally occupied this edifice, till it was 
| effect. 
object of these institutions is to give a suitable edn- | 


a _.Every student pays £105 per ann., and costs, 
with the Lea. The Rib has its rise near Cornybury, 


till it falls into the Lea at Hertford. The Colne is 


that a saificient depth of water for floating boats might be p 
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HERTFORD, a county in North Carolina, U. &., 
situated towards the NE part of the state, and wa- 
tered by branches of Chowan river. Area 356 sq. 
m. The cap. is Winton. Pop. 7,484—Also the 
cap. of Perguiman’s co., in North Carolina, 50 m. 5 
by W of Norfolk. 

HERTFORDSHIRE, or Herts, an inland county 
of England, bounded by Cambridgeshire on the N; 
by Essex on the NE, %, and SE; by Middlesex on 
the S; by Buckinghamshire on the SW and W; and 
by Bedfordshire on the NW. It is separated from 
Essex, on the E and SE, by the rivers Stort and 
Lea. Its form is very irregular. It lies NE and 
SW; and a small part of the co, belonging to Cashio 
hundred is isolated in Buckinghamshire; on the 


are isolated in Dacorum and Hitchin hundreds, 
Herts. Its greatest length, from NE to SW, is about 
35 m.; its greatest breadth, from NW to SE, about 
27 m. Its circuit is between 130 and 140 m.; and 
its area has been variously estimated at 528 and 630 
sq. m.; and in the population and other returns for 
1831, at 400,370 acres. The general appearance of 
H. is extremely pleasant, especially as seen from 
eminences or from the high roads, though its emi- 
nences are not sufficiently elevated, nor its vales 
sufficiently depressed and broken, to afford the deci- 
sive character of picturesque or romantic beauty. 
The N part is the most billy. A range of high 
ground stretches out from the neighbourhood of 
King’s Langley, towards Berkhampstead and Tring, 
which in. many parts commands a great extent of 
y- Most of the country is enclosed; and the 
enclosures being principally live hedges, intermixed 
with flourishing timber, have a verdant and pleasing 


Rivers.] The principal rivers are the Lea and its 
affuents, the Stort, the Rib, the Quin, the Beane, 
the Mimram, and the Ash; and the Colne, with its 
affluents, the Ver or Meuse, the Gade, and the Chess. 
The Lea rises near Luton in Bedfordshire, and 
entering the county at Hide Mill, at first in 
a SE direction, and then NE, flowing past Hertford 
and Ware. Changing its course to the 5 after its 
conflux with the Beort, it finally quits the county 
near Waltham abbey. This river is navigable to 
Ware and Hertford. The Stort enters this coun 
from Essex, a little to the N of Bishop-Stortforc 
and divides the county from Essex to its junctio 
above Bunti past which it flows, and proceed- 
ing in a SE direction falls into the Lea between 
Hertford and Ware. The Beane rises near Cromer, 
and taking a 5 course, flows past Watton, and joins 
the Lea at Hertford. The Mimram or Moran runs 
past Welwyn, and flows on in a meandering course 


formed by the union of several small streams, one of 
which rises in Middlesex; flowing on to Watford, it 
passes that town on the SE; and then turning SW, 
about 14 m. beyond Rickmansworth it leaves this 
county and enters Middlesex. The Ver or Meuse 
rises on the confines of Bedfordshire, and flowing 
SE, passes Redburn and Redburn-bury, and unites 
with the Colne, which is but a very ineonsiderable 
stream till thus enlarged by the waters of the Meuse. 
The Gade has its origin on the borders of Bucking- 
hamshire, and flowing to the 5, near Rickmansworth 
falls into the Colne. Many other streams rise in 
this county, and several of them form the heads of 
more considerable streams in the adjacent shires, 

Canals.) In the reign of Henry VL, government was induced 
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mansworth, Sarrat, King’s Langley, Abbot’s Lang- 
ley, Flaunden, Bovington, Watford, and Aldenham, 
are numerous orch On the best soils nearest to 
London, cabbage, potatoes, pease, and other culinary 
vegetables are forced for market. In the poorer 
soils throughout the county, there are numerous 
small woods and coppices interspersed with cultivated 
fields; but these have latterly been much encroached. 
on by the principal objects of H. husbandry. The 
wood-lands contain timber, chiefly consisting of oak, 
beech, and elm.—Live produce is not an object of 
marked regard in H. ere are no peculiar breeds 
of cattle. The sorts kept on farms are principally 
the Suffolk, Hereford, Devon, &c., breeds. The 
sheep are mostly ewes of the South-down and Wilt- 
shire kinds, or a breed between the Coteswold and 
| Leicester. The horses preferred for farm-work are 
| the Suffolk punches and a few Lincolns. 

| CTimate.] The climate is considered to be mild 
and healthy; but it does not differ materially from 
that of other cos. equally southern. 

Manufactures, trade, ge] There are few manu- 
factures in this co.; but silk and cotton goods are 
‘manufactured in the vicinity of St. Alban’s, Rick- 
mansworth, and Watford. The total number of 
hands employed in silk mills within the co. in 1847 
|} was 912. Straw-plait has latterly been the principal 
employment of the labouring females in most 
of the county. Black lace used to be made to some 
extent about Berkhampstead; but the business has 
declined, and straw-plait is the chief manufacture 
there also. Malting is carried on to a great extent 
at Hitchin, Royston, Baldeck, and Ware; and there 
| are several la Aca 
| wisions and Statistics.| This co. is divided into 
| 8 hundreds, viz.: 


and in 1767 application was made to Smeaton, the celebrated 
engineer, to improve the works, A canal was then made from 
Hertford, where the river is upwards of 111 ft. above sea-level, 
to near the confluence of the Stort with the Lea, E of Hoddesdon; 
and thence Various cuts were made to Tottenham. From Lea 
bridge at Clapton, another cut was made to Olford near Bow- 
From Bromley, a cut 14 m. in length has been opened 

into the Thames, at Limehouse, by which the circuit of the isle 
of Dogs, in the Thames navigation, is avoided. In 1834, a cut 1 
m. in length was opened from Oldford, near Temple-mills, to the 
Regent's canal, at Bethnal-green. By these numerous cuts the 
sinuosities of the old river are avoided, and an easy navigation 
for barges from the Thames to Hertford has thus been effected, 
The length of the whole line, along the canals and the rivers, is 
about 25 m. The Grand Junction canal enters this co. N of Tring, | 
where it is joined by the Wendover cut, a navigable feeder, and 
a collateral cut to Aylestfury. Here its elevation above the level 
of the Thames is 402 ft. Running along the valley of the Quin, 
by Berkhampstead, and SW of Hemel-Hempstead to Watford, 
Fe the valley of the Gade, a branch of the canal communicates 
with the latter town. The main trunk continues SW along the 
ley of the Colne, to Rickmansworth, and thence passes into 


‘The Carlisle and Glasgow, or high North road, enters this co. 
from. Whetstone to Chipping-Barnet, whence it crosses a narrow 
of Essex to Little-heath, and then proceeds N by Hatfield, 

elwyn, Stevenage, and Baldock, into Bedfordshire. The road 
to Liverpool branches from this road near Chipping-Barnet, and 
runs, along the line of Watling-street, through St. Alban’s to 
Dunstable. The highway returns for 1839 show an expenditure 
of £11,862 on 1,475 m. of road in this co, 

Railways] The Northern and Eastern, or London and Cam- 
bridge railway, enters this eo. near Waltham-cross, and running 
nearly in the line of the Lea river navigation by Broxburn and 
Hoddesdon north -eastwardly, enters Essex and Middlesex. The 
Broxburn and Hertford railway runs from the North-Eastern 
line at Broxburn to Hertford. The London and Birmingham 
railway, open throughout, runs through the SW quarter of Herts 
nearly in the line of the Grand Junction canal; and has stations 
at Watford, Berkhampstead, and Tring. 

Subsoil, soil, §c.] The basis of almost the whole 
eo. is chalk intermixed with silex. Most of the val- 
leys are deep enough to expose some of it, and in 
the north-western district, near Bedfordshire, it rises 
to the surface in hills of considerable elevation. |The 
whole co. is comprehended in the London chalk- 
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: . are = Name. Pop. in 1831. 1841. 
basin.—The soil may be divided into chalk, clay, and Braughing, . . . er 19,146 
gravel, according to the prevalence of each ingre- Broadwater, .  .  . 17,043 17,126 

i See - on e- = Se ao) tesa 

ree = acorgm, wl 28,872 a3, 
lities. Arthur Young, who estimates the area of the Edwinstree, . =. =. «9.987 9,925 
co. at 302,088 acres, states the following as the pro- Hertford, . . . 19,217 15,404 
portions of these soils: . Hitchin and Pirton, . . 10,711 11,972 
ae Odsay? es eR 7,143 8,047 
7 ae - ore acres. Hertford borough, .. . 5,450 

Fe * * - * fH), } A Tham": 

Loam, : of : wiz ve ti so es hides 
Rich loam, . . : 5,120 143,541 157,207 


PB ‘av ‘ - - ope ; op 
\ecrllsil a These hundreds are divided into 184 parishes, which 
contain 1 county-town, Hertford; 2 boroughs, Hert- 
ford and St. Alban’s; and 19 market-towns, the prin- 
cipal of which are: Baldock, Barnet, Berkhampstead, 
Bishop’s - Stortford, Hatfield, Hemel - Hempstead, 
Hertford, Hitchin, Hoddesdon, Royston, Tring, Ware, 
and Watford. Houses in 1831, 26,549; in1841,30,15a; 
in 1851, 33,954. Pop. in 1801, 101,892; in 1831, 
| 147,575, consisting of 29,250 families, of whom 13,268 
were chiefly employed in agriculture, 8,552 in trade, 
manufactures, and handicraft, and 7,430 otherwise 
occupied; in 1841, 162,394; in 1851, 173,963. The 
annual value of real property assessed to income tax 
7 ig one Ste eo. was £571,107; a Pres 
,i00, Whereof £489,225 were on lands, an 
£340,267 on houses.—H. was partly in the dio. of 
London, and partly in that of Lincoln; but has re- 
cently been transferred to the dio. of Rochester.— 
| The number of Friendly societies in the co., on 20th 
| November, 1838, was 65; income, £9,036; in 1848, 
110; income, £13,944. The number of savings’ 
| banks was 5; total number of depositors, 2,595; total 
| amount deposited, £84,179; average amount invested, 
by each depositor, £32. In 1848, the savings’ banks 
were 7 in number, and the amount deposited i p them. 
£114,482 by 4,255 depositors.—The poor-rate return: 
for 3 years, to Easter 1750, show an average-e 
diture of £16,452 on the poor of this co. In 





| ent; and the mixture forms loams of various qua- 
Total, . 302,080 
|} ‘The prevailing soils thus appear to be loam and 
clay, ‘The most productive of the sandy loams are | 
found on the W side of the river Lea, extending in 
a line of between 2 and 3 m. in breadth, through the 
parishes of Cheshunt, Wormley, Broxburn, and Hod- 
; desdon, and on the § to the hills about Amwell. 
The principal clay district is on the NE or Essex 
side; yet even here the upper surface is in general a 
strong wet loam, improved by draining, and by ample 
dressings of manure from the capital. 
Produce, At an early period in the agricultural 
{ history of England, this co. was superior to most 
others in its husbandry; but it has not lately made 
equal improvement with some other parts of the 
country. Large quantities of turnips are grown, and 
artificial grasses are cultivated to a t extent; 
| but the poacpal part of the land is under tillage for 
wheat, barley, and oats. Wheathempsted, on the 
river Lea, derived its name from the excellence of 
its wheat. A few acres of hops were introduced in 
the ps. of Lambourne and Stapleford-Abbott in 1835. 
| ‘The meadows on the river Stort, extending from 
Hackerill to Hertford, are very productive: as are 
those likewise in the vicinity of the Lea, and in the 
neighbourhood of Rickmansworth. In the SW cor- 
q ner of the co., and particularly in the ps. of Rick- 
a i ge : : feb 
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the expenditure was £58,638; in 1839, £53,800; in 
1847, £64,589, being at the rate of 1s. 83d. in the 
pound on the annual value of property rated to poor- 
rates. 

Franchise and government.| This co. returns 3 | 
members to parliament, who are polled for at Hert- 
ford, Stevenage, Buntingford, Bishop’s- Stortford, 
Hoddesdon, Hatfield, and Hemel-Hempstead, the 
principal place of election being at Hertford. The 
number of electors registered for the county in 1837, 
was 5,245; in 1848, 5,430. Besides the co. mem- 
bers, 4 borongh members are returned, 2 each for 
Hertford and St. Alban’s. H. is comprehended in 
the home circuit. The assizes and quarter-sessions | 
are held at Hertford.—It appears that in a list of 11 
agricultural counties, including all the surrounding 
district except Middlesex and Essex, H. ranks high- 
est in erime, being 1°34, while the average is 1-07. 
The total number of offenders committed for trial or | 
bailed within the co. in 1847 was 291, of whom 216 
were convicted. 

_ History] HL, with the adjoining counties of Bedford and 
Buckingham, previous to the Roman invasion, was chiefly pos- 
sessed by the Cassii or Catieuchlani. After the complete subju- | 
of the southern parts of Britain, H. was included in the 
named Fiavi. is ; but on the conquest and divi- 
sion of the island by the Saxons, subsequent to the Roman de- 





woollen fabrics, shoes, and hosiery, and possesses an 
active transit-trade with Germany. 

HERVE’ (Sarxr), a commune of France, in the 
oe the Cétes-du-Nord, cant. of Uzel, 9m. NNW 
of Loudeac. Pop. 1,301. 

HERVEY BAY, an extensive indentation of the 
coast of E. Australia, enclosed on the E by a long and 
narrow island named Great Sandy island, terminat- 
‘ing on the N by a cape of the same name, in 5 lat. 
25°, and E long. 153°. The depth of its embrasure 
is about 45 m., and the breadth of its entrance, which 
opens to the N, nearly the same. 

HERVEY ISLANDS. See Harvey Istanps. 

HERVIAS, 2 town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 
the prov. of Logrono, partido and 7 m. SW of Santo- 
Douinpo-de-Ie-Oalantuu Pop. 426. 

HERWIG, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of East Flanders, dep. of Sainte-Marie-Hoorebeke. 


Pop. 177. 

HERWIGSDORF, a village of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Silesia, regency and 48 m. NW of Liegnitz, 
circle and 3m. WSW of Freystadt. Pop. 1,585.— 
Also a village of Saxony, in the prov. of Upper Lu- 
satia, SE of Lobau. Pop. 958. 































of Gelderland, arrond. and 15 m. WSW of Thiel, 
cant. and 8 m. WSW of Geldermalsern, on the r. 
bank of the Waal. Pop. 1,854. 

RX a village of Ba- 


HERXHEIM, or HerxenHeEIM, 

-yaria, in the circle of the Pfalz, cant. and 6 m. SE 
of Landau. Pop.3,557. An engagement took place 
here between the French and Austrians on the 17th 
June, 1793. 

HERY, or Arry, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Yonne, cant. and fm. E of Seignelay, 
and 9 m. NNE of Auxerre. Pop. 1,453... It con- 
tains the remains of an ancient Benedictine convent, 
noted for the national council held in it in 1015, 
which decreed the junction of the duchy of Bur- 
gundy with France. 

HERY-SUR-UGINE, a village of Sardinia, in the 
div. of Savoy, prov. of Upper Savoy, mand. of Ugine, 
and 10 m. NNE of Conflans. Pop. 1,200. 
| HERZBERG, a bailiwick and town of Hanover, 
in the landr. and 40 m. SSE of Hildesheim, and 21 
m. ENE of Gottingen, on the 1. bank of the Sleber, 
near the S declivity of the Harz. Pop. 3,706. It 
has a castle, which belonged to the electors of Gruns- 
wick, and a church; and p an extensive ma- 
nufactory of arms, a public granary, manufactories 
of linen and woollen fabrics, a spinning and a paper 
mill. Pop. of bail. 6,492.—Also a town of Prussia, 
in the prov. of Saxony, regency and 63 m. ENE of 
Mersebaurg, circle and 12 m. SE of Schweinitz, on an 
island formed by an arm of the Elster. Pop. 8,720, 
It is walled round, and has asuburb, and 2 churches. 
Common cloth and pottery form the chief articles of 
local manufacture. To the E of the last-named 
town is Old Herzberg, a village containing 200 in- 
habitants. The direct Berlin and Dresden railway 
passes H., and has a station here 47 m. from Berlin, 
and 23 m. from Dresden. 

HERZEELE, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Nord, cant. of Wormhoudt, 13 m. SE of Dun- 
kirk, near the r. bank of the Yser. Pop. 1,805.— 
Also a department and commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of East Flanders, arrond. and 13 m. E of Au- 
denarde. Pop. of dep. 1,903; of v. 725. It has a 
considerable trade in lint and linen. 

HERZEGO 


vided between the Saxon and Mercian 


ford. After the general rising of the peasantry under Wat Tyler 
and Jack Straw, many of the ringleaders were executed at St. 
Alban's, where the king, with a guard of 1,000 men, attended. 
In the war of the Roses, two sanguinary battles were fought at 
St. Alban’s, between the houses of York and Lancaster. In the 
parliamentary war, this co. was the scene of one of Cromwell's 
earliest exploits, who, when he was yet only captain of his own 
troop of horse, seized the high-sheriff when he was on his way 
to St. Alban’s, to denounce the parliamentary men as traitors. 

HERTINGFORDBURY, a parish in Hertford- 
shire, 2m. WSW of Hertford. Area 2,510 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 753; in 1841, 737. 

HERTKOUCZE, a village of Austria, in Military 
Slavonia, comitat of Peterwardein, to the N of Klenak. 

HERTOGENSBUCH. See Bors-ie-Dvo. 

- HERTRE, a hamlet of France, in the dep. of the 
Orne, cant. and 2m. W of Alengon. It is noted for 
a species of crystal found in the environs, called | 
Alengon diamonds. 

HERTS. See HertTroRDSHIRE. _ 

HERTSBERGHE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Oosteamp. Pop. 510. 

| WEGEN, « commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, dep. of Duysbourg. Pop. 140. 
- HERTSMONCEAUKX, a parish in Sussex, 3 m. 
E of Hailsham. Area 4,870 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,338; in 1841, 1,445. 7 

HERTSEK. See Herrzecovine. 

HERTZO, an island of the gulf of Bothnia, near 
the coast of Sweden, in the laen of Pitea, E of Lulea, 
in N lat. 65° 35’. It is about 12 m. in length, and 6 
-m. at its greatest breadth. 

HERVAL, a parish of Brazil, in the prov. of Sio- 
Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, in the mountain-range of the 
same name, and near the RioJaquartio. The Serra-H. 
gives rise to several streams which flow into the lake 
Dos Patos. 

HERVAS, a town of Spain, in Estremadura, in 
the prov. and 63 m. NNE of Caceres, and partido of | 
Jarandilla. Pop. 2,600. It has a parish-church, an 
hospital, a custom-honse, and a convent, and has 
some mannfactories of common cloth. 

HERVE, a department, commune, and town of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Liege, arrond. of Verviers. 
Pop. of. dep. 3,354. The town is 5 m. NW of Ver- 
viers, and 11 m.-E of Liege, on a rising ground. 
F ops 3,304. ‘The environs afford excellent pasturage, 

id are noted for their butter and cheese. It has 


IE VINE, Hertzecovine, Herzecovi- 
wa, or HERTSEK, a sanjak of Bosnia, but forming a 
kind of debateable land between the Austrian and 
Turkish frontiers. It lies between the parallels,« 
49° 95° and 44° N: and between the me 1dis 
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HERWYNEN, a village of Holland, in the prov. | 
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is about 130 m.; its 
ficial area may be taken at 7,000 sq. m. On the 


NW it is bounded by the sanj. of Bagnalonka; on | 


the N and NE by that of Trawnik, from which it is 
separated by the Dinaric Alps; on the E.it has the 
sanj. of Novibazar, from which it is likewise sepa- 
rated by the Dinarie Alps; on the SE. it skirts the 
Montenegro territory, and on the SW and W, the 
frontiers of Dalmatia, through which it throws ont a 
narrow projection to the Adriatic coast, terminating 
in the point of Kleck. The entire country is crossed 
by ramifications of the Dinaric chain. The only 
‘extensive plains are those.of Gabela and Grahoyo, 
on the frontiers of Montenegro. The general de- 
elination of the surface is towards the SW, to the 








mean breadth 60 m. Its super- | 600 houses. A considerable trade is carried on by 


the inhabitants with the surrounding countries.—The 
canal of H. extends from the capital to the Amu, 
and forms one of the numerous drains by which the 
country to the S of the sea of Aral is intersected, 
| HESDIN,a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep, of the Pas-de-Calais, arrond. of Montreuil- 
sur-Mer. The cant.comprises23com,. Pop. in 1831, 
| 14,087; in 1841, 14,606. The town is 15 m. SE of 
Montreuil, and 35 m. WNW of Arras, in a marshy 
and insalobrious valley, on the Canche, a little above 
the confluence of that river with the Ternoise. Pop. in 
1841, 3,790, It is surrounded by walls, with bastions 
and considerable outworks; and the Canche, by which. 
it is intersected, maintains a constant supply of water 


Adriatic; and nearly all its streams are carried into | in the ditches. It has a town-hall, a church, anda 


that sea by means of the Narenta, which receives on | house-of-detention; and 


the r. the Dretsnitza, the Josinitza, and the Trebi- 
sat; and on the 1. the Drinovnik, the Jesero, the 
Bouhna, and the Croupa. The chief towns are 
Mostar, which is the cap., Stolacz, Trebigno, Ni- 
kitsch, and Poscitel. 

HERZMAN-MIESTECTZ. See HERMANSTADT. 

HERZNACH (Oser and Unter), two contiguous 
villages in Switzerland, in the cant. of Argau, 5 of 
Frick. United pop. 766. 


HERZOGAU, a village of Bavaria, in the, circle’ 
of the Upper Pfalz, presidial and 2 m. SSE of Wald- | 


munchen, and 89 m. NE of Ratisbon. Pop. 220. 

It has 2 churches and an alms-house, and possesses 

a brewery and 2 large glass-houses. 
HERZOGENAURACH, a town of Bavaria, in the 

circle of Middle Franconia, 14 m. NW of Nurn 

and 26 m. NE of Anspach, onthe |. bank of the Au- 


rach. Pop. 1,827. Ithas.a castle and a church, and | 


possesses several manufactories of woollen fabrics, a 
cotton spinning-mill, and a considerable trade in 
cattle and fish. 

HERZOGENBUCHSEE, a parish and village of 
Switzerland, in the cant. of Berne, bail. and 6 m. SE 
ropes. and 8m. ESE of Soleure, Pop. (Prot.) 
6,000. It has a government cormm-magazine, and sey- 
eral well-frequented markets. — 

HERZOGENBURG, a market-town of Austria, 
in the prov. of Lower Austria, in the upper circle of 
the Wienerwalde, 8 m. NNE of St. Polten, in a 
marshy plain on the r. bank of the Trasen. Pop. 
1,280. It issurrounded by a wall and ditch, and has 
an old castle, and an Augustine convent founded in 
1244, and containing an extensive library. This 
town is the ancient Ducum-Burgum. 

HERZOGENRATH, or Rope-te-Dvc, a town of 
‘Prussia, in the prov. of the Rhine, regency and circle 
and § m. N of Achen, on the Worno, near the Bel- 
gian frontier, Pop. 466. It was formerly fortified, 
and has the ruins of an ancient eastle, and 2 Catho- 
lic churches. In the environs are extensive coal- 
mines and quarries of freestone. 

HERZOG-ERNST, a summit of the Noric Alps, 
on the confines of-the archduchy of Austria, and of 
the kingdom of Illyria, 57 m.5 of Salzburg. It rises 
to the height of 9,600 ft. above sea-level, 

HERZOGSWALDAU, a village of Prussia, in 
the prov.of Silesia, regency and 51.m. NW of Liegnitz. 
Pop. 848. In the circle and 3 m. NW of Freystadt 
is the v. of Nieder H., containing 646 inhabitants. 
HERZOGSWALDE, a village of Saxony, in the 

WT of Pe SW Nekladatps oP. ser a a 
of Prussia, in the regency of Koni of 
Liehstadt. Pop. 467. a = 

HESARAB, Hezar-asp, or Asarys, a town. of 
‘Tarkomania, in the khanat and 69 m. ESE of Khi- 
vah, a little to the Sof a canal of the same name, 

and near its junction with the Amu or Jihun. It is 


enclosed by a rampart of earth, and contains abont 





Se en, 









manufactories of 
hosiery, soap, oil, earthenware, bricks, tiles, and lea- 
ther, several breweries, and extensive bleacheries, 
Fairs for cattle, horses, and local produce, are held 
here 4 times a-year.—This town was founded in 1554, 
by Charles V., on the site of the village of Menil, 3 
m. from Hesdin-le-Vieux. It was removed to its 
present situation by Louis XII, in 1639, and in 
1659 was united by the treaty of the Pyrenees to 
‘France. The valley of the C. is highly productive in 
hemp and flax. 

HESDIN-LE-VIEUX, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Pas-de-Calais, cant. of Pareq, 12 m. W 
of St. Pol, and 3m. ESE of Hesdin, on the r. bank 
of the Canche. This was formerly a place of con- 
siderable strength, and was the scene of frequent en- 
gagements during the wars of Charles V. and Fran- 
cis I. It was destroyed in 1555 by Philibert-Em- 
manuel, duke of Savoy. 

HESHBON, or Huspan, a tent village of Syria, 


|m. ENE of Jerusalem. 

HESKEN, or Hiskex, a township in the p. of 
Eccleston, Lancashire, 2m. N of Prescot. Area 1,230 
acres. Pop. im 1831, 324; m 1841, 359. 

HESKET-1tx-THeE-FOREST, a parish in Cum- 
berland, 9 m. NNW of Penrith, W of the Eden. 
Area 16,580 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,107; in 1841, 
2,018. It comprises the townships of Nether and 
Upper H., 7} m. SSE of Carlisle. Pop. 883. 

HESKET-NEW MARKET, asm ail canashiek tore 
in the p. of Caldbeck, Cumberland, 9 m. SE of Wig- 
ton, on the Caldew. 

HESLERTON, a parish in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 
8m. ENE of New Malton, on the York and Sear- 
| borough railway. Area 6,170.acres. Pop. im 1841, 
563. It includes the townships of East and West H. 

HESLERTON (East), a township in the p. of 
Heslerton, E. R. of Yorkshire, 3 m. SSE of Yeading- 
ham, S of the Derwent. Area 3,990 acres. Pop. 235. 

HESLERTON (West), a township in the p. of 
Heslerton, E. R. of Yorkshire, 14 m. SW of East H. 
Area 2,180 acres. Pop. in 1831, 299; in 1841, 328. 

HESLETON-COLD, a township in the p. of Dal- 
ton-le-Dale, co. of Durham, 64 m. N of Hestleton- 
Monk. Area 820 acres. Pop. in 1841, 83. 

HESLETON-MONK, a parish and township iu 
the co..of Durham, 13-m. N of Stockton-upon-Tees, 
on a small stream which flows into the North sea. 
Area of p, 6,060 acres. Pop. in 1831, 501; in 1841, 
935. Area of somcnahe 1,190 acres. Pop. in 1841, 490. 

HESLEY-HURST, a township in the p- of Roth- 
, berg, Noethami ane Pop. in 1831, 40; in 1841, 36. 

ESLINGTON (Sr. Pau), a parish in the E.R. 
AGS oes Sh ela 
FOP. 1501, 006, IM loti, 1,220, 





INGTON (Sr. Lawrence), a township in 
the p. of St. Lawrence, E. R. of Yorkshire. Pop, 265. 
LESN SN-KEIFA, a fortified town of Turkey in 
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in the pash. and 105 m. SSW of Damascus, and $1 | 
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Asia, capital of a enka the pash. and 70 m. 5 of 
Diarbekir, and 63 m. NW of Jezirah, on the r. bank 
of the Tigris. It has a fortress on an adjacent height. 
This town bore in ancient times the name of Cas- 
trum Cepha. Its fortifications were destroyed by Jus-— 


tinian. 

HESN-MANSUR, a town of Turkey in Asia, in 
the pash. of Marash, sanj. and 10 m. NE of Someisat, | 
on the r. bank of the Euphrates. | 

HESPHOUDT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov, of Brabant, dep. of Gaesbeeck. Pop. 73. 

HESSAY, a township in the p. of Moor-Monk- 
ton, ainsty and m. NW of York. Area 1,120 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 170; in 1841, 149. 

HESSE-CASSEL, Kur-Hessen, or ELECTORAL 
Hesse, an electorate of Germany, created out of the 
former landgraviate of the same name. It lies be- 
tween the parallels of 49° 56’ and 52° 26’ N, and the 
meridians of 8° 81’ and 10° 83’ E; and is composed 
of 6 distinct portions. The principal section is 
bounded on the NW by the Prussian prov. of West- | 
phalia; on the NE by the kingdom of Hanover; on the 

by the Prussian prov. of Saxony, the grand-duchy of 
Saxe-Weimar, and by Bavaria; on the SE by Bava-_ 
ria; on the SW by the grand-duchy of Hesse and the 
republic of Frankfort; and on the W by the duchy of 
Nassau, the grand-duchy of Hesse, and by Waldeck. 
The two principal enclaves, or detached portions, are 
Schmalkalden and Schaumburg. The surface is 
204-09 German sq. m., according to Hassel; Stein 

ives 209. Perhaps, including the detached territo- 
ries, 4,350 British sq. m. will be near the truth. The 
pop. was returned to the confederacy at 545,208 ; 
subsequently it was estimated at 585,100, by Stein; 
in 1826 it amounted to 592,000, according to Balbi; 
in 1837 it was 782,671; but in 1846 it was returned 
at only 754,590. The following table presents the 
area and pop. of this electorate, according to the Al- | 
manach de (rotha for 1851: 







































: Fop. in Pop. in 

| Area. "1932, 1846. 
Lower Hesse, with Schaumburg, 993 825,765 366,663 
Upper Hesse, : - . 403 113887 122,489 | 
. Fulda, . ‘ 408 198,584 140,718 
Hanau, ‘ r . 975 109,663 124,782 
9089 677,849 754,590 
Physical features.] Situated in the NW angle of 


it G Hessian terrace, H. is 
a mountainous country, but is intersected with val- 


leys which offer much oes e scenery,—particu- 
larly the fine valley of the Fulda, in which the cap. 
lies. The principal mountains are those of the Thu- 
ringian forest, to which belongs the Inselberg, 2,791 
ft. in alt.; the Werra mountains, in which the Meis- 
ner attains an alt. of 2,827 ft.; the Rhén; the Fulda 
mountains, which are not very high, but remarkable 
for their volcanic origin and beautiful forests; the 
mountains of Hanau; and the Siinter. The princi- 
pal rivers are the Weser, with its two branches the 
Werra and the Fulda; and the Main, and the Lahn, 
both affluents of the Rhine. Among the minor streams | 
are the Diemel, the Edder, with its afilnent the 
Schwalm, and the Haune, all tributaries of the Fulda; 
the Ohm, an affluent of the Lahn; and the Nedda 
and Kinzig, affluents of the Main. The Fulda and 
the Kinzig are the only streams whose course lies 
wholly within the electorate. 
ctions, &c.| H. produces game, corn, fruit, 
wine, wool, flax, and hemp. Among the minor articles 
of cultivation are chiccory, hops, and popp. -seed ; and 
juniper-berries form an article of export from 
H. Near Frankenberg is a gold-mine; and copper 
is mined at Richelsdorf. Silver, copper, lead, and 
iron, are found in considerable quantities; also alum, 
vitriol, sulphur, coal, marble, and alabaster. About 
Iv 
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the great German plateau, or H 
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50,000 quintals of raw iron, and 19,000 q, of bar or 
wroug 
5,000 ewts. of cobalt are obtained. Anthracite and 
| coal are extensively wrought. The export of wool 
in 1835 amounted to 27,533 Ibs. ‘There are several 
salt springs, 
With the exception of the territory of Schmalkalden, 
the prevailing branch of industry in H. is that of agri- 
cms and its immediately related arts; 
oO 

ing 
1 
to the cultivation of the cerealia, that of lint is the 
most important ; and wine is grown to a considerable 
extent as far N as Witzenhausen. The tobacco of 
Hanau is much esteemed. The forests occupy 
1,578,333 morgens, of which 835,314 belong to the 
state.—There are few manufactures, except linen- 
weaving, which is carried on all over the country, 
and. exported to the yearly value of 1,000,000 dollars. 


der, and tar, are made. The transit-trade is very 
considerable. 


nists, 140,000 Lutherans, 90,000 Catholics, 8,500 
Jews, and 200 Mennonites in this country. 
returns estimate the Protestants at 605,000; Roman 
Catholics at 105,000; Jews at 15,000. With the 
exception of the Jews, and about 4,000 of French 
and Flemish extraction, all the pop. is of German 
descent. There are 3 Protestant consistories: viz., 
those of Cassel, Marburg, and Hanau; 12 Protestant 
dioceses; and 291 parishes. ‘The Catholics are under 
the bishop of Fulda, a suffragan of Friburg; and have 
64 parishes. 
toral territory, and 18 syn 
are a stron 
the lower classes are neither handsome nor pleasan 
and the lower class of villages are dirty an 
in all their attributes. Hassel represents them as 
having no genius, and being little adapted for the 


liberal education! 
severe censorship not only upon native publications, 


| but also on the importation of foreign books, lest any 


Lower | dual 30 years of age whose civil rights had not been 
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iron, are annually made; and upwards of 


mineral waters, and medicinal baths. 


yet the state 
iculture here is inferior to that of the neighbour- 
anoverian, Prussian, and Saxon provs. About 
1,000,000 acres were under cultivation in 1840. Next 


porcelain, leather, paper, cutlery, gunpow- 


_Population.] In 1818, there were 979,200 Calvi- 


Later 


There are 6 convents within the elec- 
es. The Hessians 
and well-formed race. The women of 


squali 


cultivation of the arts: “No distinguished poet or 
author of genius in German literature,” he says, 
“has been born in H.” . 
Education.] The H. establishments for education 
are inefficient. The elementary schools are not 
and the university at Marburg, though a little 
| pete with any other 
German university. It is generally attended by 
from 220 to 260 students. An ordonnance issued or 
renewed in 1818, allowed only the sons of nobles, 
and those civil officers who had equal rank with 
them, and the eldest sons of cl en to enjoy a 
There existed likewise a very 


liberal and enlightened principles might, this 
means, be diffused in the country. The number of 
primary schools in 1840 was 1,255, attended by 
107,600 pupils; there were also 6 gymnasia with 74 
professors, and 980 pupils. There are several special 
institutes for educational purposes, 

Government.] HH. holds the eighth place in the 
German confederacy, and has 3 votes in plenum. 
The elector was an absolute sovereign, until com- 
ge to grant a constitution in 1830, The assem- 

ly of estates which it granted, consisting of one 
chamber of 52 members, were elected partly by the 
town and the agri l districts, by direct elec- 
tion. The franchi possessed by every indivi- 


Was 


destroyed by a felonious offence. The smaller por- 
tion of the members of the estates were the colla- 
teral branches of the electoral house and the repre 
sentatives of the nobility. Religious freedc 
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promised; but nothing was said respecting freedom 


of the press in the constitution. From 1830 to 1848. 
party struggled to impede the reactionary 


the liberal 
tendencies of the elector and his government, and to 
procure from them trial by jury, freedom of the 
press, and the other essential elements of popular 
political progress. In this struggle they have unhap- 
pily been defeated by Austrian influence. The suc- 
cession runs in the male line; the prince is of age at 
18.—The members of the ministry are, the ministers 
of finance, of war, of foreign affairs, of justice, of the 
interior, the director of the grand state chest [haup- 
staatskasse| and 2 ministerial councillors—For ad- 
ministrative pm the 4 provs. are subdivided 


into 21 circles; and the principal towns are governed 


by a burgomaster and a communal council.—The 
supreme court-of-justice is composed of two cham- 
bers, a civil and a communal chamber; and there 
are 5 obergaricht or superior tribunals at Cassel, 
Marburg, Fulda, Hanau, and Rinheln. Each of the 
provincial caps. has a head-police-court, subordinate 
to the tribunals in the cap. 

Revenue.) The revenue amounted to about 
£648,750 in 1826, according to Balbi; and the debt to 
£274,166. In 1834-36, the expenditure was 3,258,212 
dollars; and the revenue for the same period only 
3,069,540 d. In 1846, 1847, and 1848, the entire 
revenue for the three years was taken at 12,942,460 


d.; and the public debt in 1840 was 1,642,566 d. | 
In round numbers the revenue may be stated at | 


£650,000; the debt at £250,000. _ 

Army.) The whole military force consists of 
about 18,000 men. In 1826, the contingent amount- 
ed to 5,679, levied by conscription. 

History.) Hesse b to the Frankish empire; and till 
about the middle of the 13th cent. its history is blended with that 
of Thuringia. It was only after Henry L, after a violent struggle 
with the house of Meissen, had got into tranquil possession of 
Hesse, that the emperor Adolph of Nassau declared it an imme- 
diate fief of the empire. Henry made Cassel hisresidence. After 
his death the country was divided between his two.sons; but one 
of them having died, it was again united under the other. After 
several unions and dismemberments, we find it, in 1500, again 
united onder William, who left it at his death to his son Philip, 
then only five yeara of age. The troubles which distracted Ger- 
many, at this period caused the emperor Maximilian, in 1508, to 
declare the young landgrave—whose great qualities he foresaw— 
of age at fourteen. Philip, who obtained for himself the bonour- 
able appellation of ‘the Magnanimous,' introduced the Reforma- 
tion into Hesse; and with the secularized goods of the Church, 
founded the university of Marburg. It was he who, in 1529, 


negotiated the famous interview between Luther and Zuingle for | 


the purpose of adjusting their differences. He undertook, toge- 
ther with the elector of Saxony, the direction of the Schmalkal- 
dian league. He became a prisoner of Charles V., in the battle 
of Mublberg; but obtained his freedom after a captivity of five 
ro: He divided his possessions in 1562 among his four sons; 
two. of them et caly the two lines of Cassel and 
Darmstadt remained. William IV. founded the line of Hesse- 
Cassel, William VIEL was an ally of England in the Seven 
Years’ war. His son, Frederic IL, maintained a brilliant court, 
and a considerable army, which he sold to England to fight 
against the cause of American independence. His son, William 
TX., took part in the war of the Shee ee ee but 
entered into the treaty of peace at Basle. He was indemnified 
for his cessions beyond the Khine by some other districts, 
named elector. In the war between F and Prussia, he de- 
clared himself neutral; but after the battle of Jena, he was driven 
from his country on the allegation of his ing secretly favoured 
the Prussian interest, and his dominions were rporated with 
Jerome Bonaparte’s kingdom of Westphalia, After the victory 
of Leipzig, the elector returned to his comity: au retained his 
title, although election no longer exists in Ge . William 
eonvened an assembly of the States in 1514, bat not agree 
with them regarding a new constitution. He died on the 27th of 
February, 1821, and was succeeded by his son, William XL, who 
established a new administration, and a new division of the 
country. On the 20th of November, 1847, Frederic William L 
William XI. Being the son of the sister of 
the king of Denmark, the succession to the Danish crown, by the 
law of 1665, comes to the present elector of H. in the event.of the 
axtinction ofthe male branch of the reigning ign. 


HESSE-DARMSTADT, or Granp-Dvca. 
Hesse, a grand-duch 


\ _ two large and sev 





Ee 


| province of the Lower Rhine. 


| Eim 


with the Inxurious vegetation of the S of Germany. 


salt are extensively wrought. 
amount of linen and coarse woollen goods are 
| Woven in this duchy; and paper, chemical substances, 
and 
fact 


are those of the 


of Germany, consisting of. 
_ smaller districts, comprised 





between the parallels of 49° 22’ and 51° 4’ N; 
and the meridians of 7° 54’ and 9° 50’ E. The 
southern part is bounded on the NW by Nassau; on 
the N by ort and Hesse-Cassel; on the NE 
and E by Bavaria; on the 8 by Baden; .on the SW 
by Bavaria; and on the W by the Prussian province 
of the Lower Rhine. The northern part—of which 
some small districts lie enclosed in the counties of 


- Waldeck and Nassau—is surrounded on the NE andS 


by Hesse-Cassel; on the SW by Frankfort and Hesse- 
omburg; and on the W by Nassau, and the Prussian 
Besides these sections 
there are 9 enclaves, or isolated districts, belongin 
to this grand-duchy: viz., Vohl, Horinghausen, an 
elrode, lying within the principality of Waldeck; 
Finkenhof, Helenhof, and Wimpfen in the grand- 
duchy of Baden and in Wurtemberg; the other 3 
sections lie within the foreign territory intervening 
between the two main sections of this grand-duchy. 
Stein estimates the superficial extent of this coun- 
try at 153 German sq. m.; Hassel at 193-30, or 4,156 


| British sq. m. The following table is from the 


Almanach de Gotha for 1851: 
Area. Pop. in 1832. Pop. in 1846. 








Upper Hesse, . 729 271,642 310,141 
Starkenburg, - 648 256,745 317,093 
Rhenish Hesse, . 25° 189,986 225,445 

152°7 718,373 852,679 


Physical features.] ‘The whole eountry is moun- 
tainous; but where the majestic Rhine breaks 
through the 5 part, it expands on both sides into 
fertile a The N part partakes of the features 
of nort Germany, whilst the southern is adorned 


—The principal mountains are the Odenwalde, along 
and across which rons the celebrated road from 
Darmstadt to Frankfort called the Bergstrasse, or 
*Mountain-road,’ begun by the Romans, and cele- 
rae ae pe asta chews of its environs. To 

is ri belongs the hen, [alt. 1,640 ft.] for- 
merly believed to be the Melibockia of Poles and 


from which there is a beautiful view. The Herhen- 


heimer-Hohe, a mountain known by the Romans 
under the name of Taunus, and of which the Feld- 


| berg, 2,605 ft. high, is one of the principal points, 


rises here. The Vogelsberg is a ridge consistin 
principally of baal The principal rivers are the 
Rhine, the Nahe, the Neckar, the Nidda, the Main, 
or Mayne, the Lahn, the Schwalen, and the Fulda. 
Productions.] Of 3,128,586 morgens, or acres—of 
which there are 22,018 in a German sq. m.—of land 


in this duchy, 1,589,634 were under the plough; 


381,408 in meadow; 88,173 under vines; and 
1,081,410 under wood, in 1840.—Copper, iron, and 
A considerable 


and works in metal are principal items in the manu- 
cry mgt The export of wool in 1835 was 
810,714 lbs. The poe in the southern part 
8 of Germany. The rearing of 
-attle is a principal branch of agricultural labour in 
the highland districts. In 1828, the stock was re- 
turned at 38,072 horses; 244,029 cattle; 224,243 
sheep; 140,501 pigs; and 11,723 goats. _ 
Population.] Hassel is of opinion that the of 
this duchy has reached a higher point of civilization 
than that of Hesse-Cassel. There are a few French- 
men and Waldenses, and about 15,000 Jews, Of 
the pop. in 1828, the Lutherans amounted to 366,000; 
there were 140,000 Catholics; 98,000 Calvinists; and 
1,000 Mennonites. In.1882, when ed Sc had in- 


177,888 Catholics; 1,295 


creased to 718,373, there were 516,687 ants; i] 
Mennonites ; and 22,176 #— 7 
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Jews. The Protestants had 3 su 
41 deaneries, and 421 parishes. 
1 bishop, 17 deaneries, and 146 parishes——The num- 


ber of primary schools in 1840 was 1,594. There 


were 6 elementary polytechnic schools, 7 gymnasia, 


a university at Giessen founded in 1605, and several 


lace in 
he suc- 
cession goes in the male line; the grand duke is of 
The constitution secures equality of 
citizen without distinction of religious 


special educational establishments. 

Government, Hesse-D. holds the 9th 
the confederacy, with 3 votes in plenum. 

e at 18. 
rights to ev 
ereed in the Christian confessions. But a short time 
since the chambers were dissolved on account of their 
democratic spirit; and in 1848, Duke Ludvig II. 
retired from the government, and the present duke 
succeeded, who is supposed to be under Austrian 
and Bavarian influence. There are two legislative 
chambers, the constitution of which has been ecco 
liberalised.—_The revenue amounted in 15826, accord- 
ing to Balbi, to £652,763; and the debt to £1,125,000. 
The 
public debt amounted to 11,564,377 florins. In 1850, 
the revenue was 7,795,555 florins. In round num- 
bers, the revenue may be taken at £650,000; and 
the debt at £450,000. 


HESSE - HOMBURG, a small landgraviate or | 


principality of the German confederation, at the foot 
of the Taunus mountains, to the N of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, belonging. with the title of landgrave, to 
a younger branch of the family of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and containing, with the seignory of Messenheim, an 
area of 5 German or 106 English sq. m., with a pop. 
in 1840 of 23,689; in 1846, of 24,205. In 1806, 
when the confederation of the Rhine was formed, 
the landgrave was deprived of his states; but the 
congress of Vienna not only restored these com- 
pletely, but gave him an additional district on the 1 
side of the Rhine. He is also a member of the Ger- 
manic confederation; and his contingent to the fede- 


ral army is 200 men. The government of the little 


state was absolute until a constitutiun was granted 
in January 1850, creating a representative c amber 
to be elected on the principle of ane deputy for every 
1,500 of the The administration. is managed 
by 3 commissions; and the supreme tribunal is the 
court of appeal at Darmstadt. The revenue of the 
landgraviate is about £75,000. Its debt amounts to 
£130,000.—The military force amounts to 485 men. 
The mediatised possessions of the landgrave are the 
seignory of Oebisfelde, comprising 15 villages, and 
3,681 inhabitants, in the circle of Gardelegen, in 
Prussian Saxony; the seignory of Heetensleben with 
5 villages and 3,256 inhabitants, in the circle of Neu- 
haldensleben; and the seignory of Winningen, with 
2 vil and 1,214 inhabitants, in the circle of 
Aschersleben.—The pop. is mostly Calvinist. There 
are about 3,000 Roman Catholics, and 1,000 Jews.— 
The family residence is at the town of Homnune, 
which see. ia | 

HESSEL, a small river of Prussian Westphalia, 
which runs into the Ems, 3 m. W of Sassenberg. 

HESSELOE, a small island of Denmark, 15 m. N 
of Sieland, in N lat. 56°11’. It is about 1} m. in 
length. 

HESSEN, a town of Germany, in Brunswick, 14 
m. NW of Halberstadt, and 6 m. E of Hornburg. 


Pop. 1,400. 
HESSEN (Nreper), or Lower Hesse, an admi- 


nistrative province of Hesse-Cassel. Area, with the 


enclave of Schaumbourg, which is administratively 
annexed to this prov., 98°3 German sq.m. Pop. in 
1840, 853,220; in 1846, 366,663. It is divided into 
10 circles, viz.: Cassel, Hofgeismar, Wolfhagen, 
Fritzlar, Homberg, Melsungen, Rotenburg, Esch- 


rintendentships, 
he Catholics had | 







revenue in 1834 was 6,576,106 florins; and the | 


|wege, Witzenhausen, and Schaumbourg; and com- 


prises 34 towns and 592 villages and hamlets. Its 
cap. is Cassel. 

EN (Oser), or Urrer Hesse, an adminis- 
trative province of the landgraviate of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. Area 72°9 German sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 
997,672; in 1846, 310,141. “Tis divided into 15 
landraths-bezirk, viz.: Alsfeld, Battenberg, Bidingen. 
Friedberg, Giessen, Gladenbach, Grinberg, Hungen, 
Kutorf, Lauterbach, Nidda, Schlitz, Schatten, Vil- 
bel, and Vohl; and comprises 54 towns, 13 burghs, 
and 510 villages and hamlets, Its cap.is Giessen.— 
Also an administrative prov. of Hesse-Cassel. Area 
41-3 German sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 119,008; in 1846, 
192,432. It is divided into 4 circles, viz.: Marburg, 
Frankenberg, Kirchhain, and Zeigenhain; and com- 
prises 15 towns, 5 burghs, and 250 villages and ham- 
lets. Its cap. is ea 23 

HESSEN. RHEN , RuEer-IxEssex, or RuEn- 


| IsH-HeEsseN, an administrative province of Hesse- 


Darmstadt. Area 25 German sy.m. Pop. in 1840, 
213,671; in 1846, 225,445. It is divided into 11 
cantons, viz.: Alzei, Bingen, Mayence, Niederolm, 
Oberingelheim, Oppenheim, Osthofen, Pfeddershen, 
Wollstein, Wirrs 
towns, 12 burghs, and 168 villages and hamlets. Tis 
. is Mayence. ; 
ESSET, a parish in Suffolk, 5 m. ESE of Bury- 
St.-Edmund’s. Area 1,620 acres. Pop. 417. 

HESSLE, a parish in Yorkshire, in the co. of the 
town of Hull, 4m. W of Hull, with a station on the 
Leeds and Hull railway. There is here a ferry over 
the Humber to Barton in Lincolnshire, Area 2,400 
acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,588. 

HESTOE, one of the smaller Faroe isles, 6 m. N 
of Sandoe. 

HESTON, a small island on the coast of Scot- 
land, in Kirkcudbrightshire, at the mouth of the 
river Urr.—Also a parish of Middlesex, 1} m. N of 
Hounslow. Area 3,720 acres. Pop. 4,071. 

HESTRAD, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Nord, cant. and 4 m. NE of Solre-le-Chateau. 
Pop. 200. 

SW ALL, a parish in Cheshire, 3 m. NNW of 
Great Neston, on the Dee. Area 2,070 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 406; in 1841, 546. 

HET A, a village of Mandshuria, in the prov. of 
Kirin-Oola, on the r. bank of the Amur. 

HETAN, a district of Upper Guimea, on the coast 
of Biafra, to the N of that of Aosa. 

HETE , a village of Holland, in the prov. of 
Gelderland, arrond. and 9 m. NW of Nimeguen, and 


-eant. of Elst, on the 1. bank of the Rhine. Pop. 2,426. 


HETEYM, a tribe of pastoral Arabs, who inhabit the vicinity 
of Belbeis, in the prov. of Sharkieh, Lower ey are 
said to be able to bring upon the field 2,000 foot-so and 200 


horgemen. 

HETHAURA, or Hetrowna, a town of Northern 
Hindostan, in the state of Nepal, district of Mok- 
vanpur, 18 m. SW of Khatmandu, in a fine plain on 
the Rapti, an affluent of the Gunduck. It is the 
chief mart for the trade carried on between the 
northern Nepaulese provinces and the British. The 
heat of this place is less intense than in Terriani; 
but in consequence of the forests by which it is sur- 


| rounded, it is extremely insalubrious. The only ac- , 


commodation for the merchants is a brick building 
enclosing a square court and a few shops. _ . 
HETHEL, a parish in Norfolk, 4 m. NE of Wy- 
mondham. Area 1,420 acres. Pop. in 1841, 211, . 
HETHERSET, a parish in Norfolk, 54m. WSW 
of Norwich. Area 3,190 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,138. 
HETHERSGILL, or HEATHERSGILL, a township 
in the p. of Kirk-Linton, Cumberland, 64 m. 
Longtown, on a branch of the Eden, Pop. im 
743; in 1841, 799. 
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HETI (Ras 22), or Basrowa, a cape of Persia, in 
Farsistan, on the Persian gulf, in N lat. 26° 30’, and 
E long. 54° 20°. : 

. HE-TONG, a maritime town of Corea, in the 
prov. of Chuen-lo, on the 5 coast of the peninsula, 
96 m. WSW of Sing-chn. 


Chu-sin, 51 m. NE of Ku-fu. 





ington, co. and 4m. 5 of Durham. 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 227; in 1841, 234, 

HETTANGE - LA - GRANDE, a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Moselle, cant. of Cattenom, 
4m. N of Thionville. Pop. 1,106. It has mann- 
| factories of pottery; and in the environs are exten- 
|| sive quarries of free and paving stone. 

HETTEV AER, & group of islands in the West 
fiord, near the coast of the Norwegian diocese of 
Nordland, to the N of the Salten-fiord. 

HETTINGEN, a village of Baden, in the circle of 
the Lower Rhine, to the E of Buchen. Pop. 1,058. 
—Also a village of the principality of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, in the seignory of the barons of Speth, 
3m. 5 of Gamartingen, and 11 m. N of Sigmarin- 
gen. Pop. 544. It has a castle, and possesses nu- 
merous spinning-mills. 

HETTON-wira-BROADLEY, a township in the 

. of Burnsale, W. R. of Yorkshire, 44m. NNW of 
kipton. Area 4,980 acres. Pop. in 1841, 191. 
HETTON-LE-HOLE, a township in the p. of 


1,580 
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connected by railways with Sunderland, Durham, 
Hartlepool, &c. Area 1,590 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
5,887: in 1841, 4,158. 


regency and 32 m. NW of Merseburg, circle and 6 
m. NNE of Mannsfeld on the Wipper. Pop. in 1846, 
4,000. It has several Lutheran churches; and pos- 
sesses several distilleries, a large copper-finery, and 
a vitriol-work. 

HETTSTADT (Gross), a village of the princi- 
pality of. Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, on the Ilm, NE 
of Stadtelm. Pop. 200. | 

HETVELD, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of East Flanders, dep. of Beernem. Pop. 250. 

HET-Y. See Y-Her. 

HETZENDORF, a village of the archduchy of 
Austria, in the prov. of Lower Austria, circle of the 
Lower Weinerwalde, 5 m. SSW of Vienna. Pop. 
660. It has a fine castle. 





oer re re 


ZERATH, a village of Prussia, in the prov. | 


of the Rhine, regency and NE of Treves. 
HETZFELD. See Hemincsrecp, 


HEUBACH, a town of Wurtemberg, in the circle 

of the Jaxt. bail. and 5 m. E of Gmund, and 35 m. 

manafyctories of eoticn false GeaGy Bien 

ufactori cotton fa Il 

chiefs and cotton-yarn.—Also a small distriet j io the 

circle of the Schwarzwald, bail. of Spaichingen, to 

the E of Rotweil. It gives rise to some of the head- 
streams of the Neckar and Dannbe. 

HEUBACH (Gross), a village of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Upper Franconia, presidial and 5 m. SE of 
‘Klingenberg, and 20 m. 5 of Aschaffenburg, on the 

r. bank of the Main. 
- on a height, is a capuchin convent. In the same 

circle is the village Klein-H., containing 1,571 in- 

SD she ‘3 

HEUBUDE, a yillage of Prussia, in the regenc 
and to the E of Denia Pop. 561. ene 


the duchy of Saxe-Weimar, to the N of Weimar. 
Pop. 242. 

) HEUCHIN, a canton, commune, and town of 
} France, in the dep. of the Pas-de-Calais, arrond. of 
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_ HE-TSING, a town of Corea, in the prov. of | 
HETT, a township and village in the p. of Mer- 


: _of Antwerp, dep. of Westerloo. 
Honghton-le-Spring, co. and 6 m. NE of Durham, | 


HETTSTADT, a town of Prussia, prov. of Saxony, 


Pop. 1,850. In the vicinity, | 


HEUCHELHEIM, or HetcueLnem, a village of | 
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HEU 


The cant. comprises 33 





Saint- Pol-sur-Ternoise. 


com. Pop. in 1831, 13,103; in 1841, 13,294. The q 


town is § m. NNW of St. Pol, and 27 m. NW of 
Arras. Pop. 574, Fairs for cattle and grain are 
held here 3 times a-year. ; 

HEUDICOURT, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Somme, cant. and 5 m. N of Roisel. 
Pop. in 1841, 1,546. 

EUGAS, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Landes, cant. and 8 m. SSE of Dax. Pop. 
1,189. 

HEUGH, a township in the p, and 1} m. NE of 
Stamfordham, Northumberland. Pop. in 1841, 442, 

HEUKELUM, a town of Holland, in the prov. of 
North Holland, arrond. and 6 m. NE of Gorcum, 
and cant. of Vianen, on the 1. bank of the Linge. 
Pop. 599. 

[EULE, a department and commune of Belgium, 
in the prov, of East Flanders, arrond. of Courtrai. 
Pop. of dep. 3,778, The village is $ m. NW of 
Courtrai, on the r. bank of the Heullebeke, an afflu- 
ent of the Lys. Pop. 3,473. Hemp is extensively 
cultivated in this locality. ° 

TEULE-BOUTER-MEULIN, a commune of 
Belgium, in the proy. of Flanders, dep, of Heule, 
Pop. 305. 

[EULLEKEN, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, dep. of Linke-Beke. Pop. 468. 

HEULLIE, a commune of Belgium, in the proy. 
op. 332. 

HEURE, a department and commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Namur, arrond. of Dinant. Pop. 
535. Lace forms the chief article of Jocal manu- 

HEURE (Le Granpe), a village of France, in 
the dep. of the Seine-Inferieure, cant. of Ingouville, 
near the r. bank of the Seine. Pop. 500. It stands 
on a tract of land reclaimed from the sea, and in 
1811 was submerged by an inundation. 

HEURE-LE-RO » a department and com- 
mune of Belgium, in the proy. and arrond. of Liege. 
Pop. of dep. 1,040; of com. 1,000. 

HEUR-LE-TIEXHE, a department and com- 
mune of Belgium, in the prov. of Limburg, arrond. 
of Tongres. Pop. 211. 

HEURNE, a department and commune of Bel- 
ginm, in the prov. of East Flanders, arrond. of Ghent, 
on the Schelde. Pop. 700. 

HEUSAY, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Liege, dep. of Beyne-Heusay. Pop. 1,230. 

HEUSCHEUER, a mountain of Prussian Silesia, 
in the co. and 12 m. WNW of Glatz, in N lat. 50° 
28’ 25”. It belongs to the Grunewald chain; and 
has an alt. of 3,080 ft. above sea-level. | 

HEUSDEN, a small but strong town of Belgium, 
in N. Brabant, built in the midst of marshes, near 
the Maese, 15m. NE of Breda, and 8m. NW of 
Bois-le- Duc. Pop. 1,889. It was taken by the 
French in 1672 and in 1795,—Also a commune and 
ee in E. Flanders, 24 m. E of Ghent, on the 

helde. Pop. 1,953. 

HEU 


SENSTAMM, a small town of Hesse-Darm- — : 


stadt, 5 m. SE from Frankfort-on-Main, on the 
Bieberbach. Pop. 818, Catholics. 
HEUSEUX, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 


of wieRe, dep. of Cerexhe-Heusenx. Pop. 248. 


USTRED, a village of Bavaria, in the duchy 
of Wurzburg, on the |. bank of the Saale, near Neu- 
stadt. Pop. 250. 

_ HEUSY, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 


Liege, cant. of Hedimont. Pop. 717. 
HEUVEL, a commune of Belgium, in the 


rov. 
of E. Flanders, cant. of Eyne. Pop. 201.—Also « 
com. in the prov. of Limburg, cant. of Overpelt, / 
Pop. 238.— a com. in the prov. of Brabant, .9/ 
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cant. of Aerschot. Pop. 887.—Also a com. in the 
prov. of Limburg, cant. of Hasselt. Pop. 370. 
HE'VE (Care pe ba), locally Qurer, or Cuer- 


DE-Caux, a cape on the N coast of France, on the 
English channel, 54 m. ESE of Cape Barfleur. It 


has two lights upon it distant NE and SW 70 yds., 


in N lat. 49° 30’ 43”, E long. 0° 4°15". It was the 
Caletorum 


im Promontorium of the Romans. 


HEVER, a commune and village of Belgium, in 


a parish in Kent, 74 m. WSW of Tun- 
Area 2,680 acres. Pop. 582. 


pod of Brabant, cant. of Haecht. Pop. 1,488. 
bridge, Ar 

ri 

HEVERKEIR, a town of Hindostan, in the dis- 


trict of Gundwana, on the Pak, 50 m. ENE of 


Ellichpur. 

HEVERLE’, a town of Belgium, in 8. Brabant, 
eant. of Louvain. Pop. 1,770. There are large gin 
distilleries here. 

HEVERSHAM, a parish and village in West- 
moreland, 7 m. SW of Kendal. Area 19,350 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 3,163; in 1841, 815. 

HEVES, a palatinate of Upper Hungary, now 
united with that of Kiilsé-Szolnok; bounded on the 
N by the coms. of Borséd, Gomor, and Neograd; on 
the E by Szaboles and Grand-Kumania; on the 5 
Ly Neveted. Pegih; sat the dari of Jeayaea! ‘Axes 

esth, and the district o 

207 German #4, 399,354 

wards the centre and § this prov. is flat and marshy; 
in the N rise the lofty mountains of Matra, a spur 
of the Carpathians. The Theiss is the principal 
stream of the district, and here receives the Erlau or 
Eger, the Nuller, and the Zagyva. The Korés waters 
the 5 part of the prov. The climate is mild; and 


the soil generally good and productive. The chief 


products are wine, corn, and tobacco. Mines of 
alum are wrought. The inhabitants are almost all 
of Hungarian descent, mixed, however, with a few 
Slavonians, Germans, and gipsy wanderers. The 
prov. takes its name from the small town of Heves, 


but the diets are held at Erlan; and the archb. of 


that place is upper tine ex officio. It is sub- 
divided into 4 es or jaras: viz. Gyongyos, 
Tarna, Theiss, and: Matra; and comprises one town, 
16 market-towns, and 127 villages. 
HEVES, a small town of Upper Hungary, in the 
alatinate of the same name, jara of Tarna, 61 m. 
: of Pest, in N lat. 47° 368”. Pop. 5,690. 
HEVILLERS, a commune and village of Bel- 
gum, in the prov. of Brabant, cant. of Perwez. 
Bi ave 
HEVINGHAM, 
Aylesham. Area 3,180 acres. Pop. in 1841, 893. 
HEVOSKARIL, a cluster of small islands in the 
gulf of Bothnia, near the coast of Finland, in N lat. 
64° 12, 


HEWELSFIELD, a parish in Gloncestershire, 6 | 


m. NNE of Chepstow. Area 1,580 acres. Pop. in 
1841, 531. | 
HEWISH, a parish in Wilts, 3m, NNW of Pew- 
sey, Area 610 acres. Pop. in 1841, 133. 
HEWORTH, a chapelry of Durham, 2 m. ESE 
of Gateshead. Area 2,190 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
5,424: in 1841, 7,008, employed in potteries, rope- 
works, and ship-building. 
- HEX, a commune and village of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Limburg, cant. of Looz. Pop. 392. 
HE LIA, a villag 
of Corinth, on the site of the ancient town of that 
name, at a spot where the isthmus is 6 m. wide. In 
the neighbourhood .are the ruins of a temple, a 
theatre, a stadium, and some ramparts. 


a 
seeted by the Carlisle and Newcastle railway, on 


which there is here a station, 20 m. from Newcastle, 


sq.m. Pop. in 1837, 292,354. To-— 


a parish of Norfolk, 3 m. S of 


of Greece, in the nom. | 


, parish of Northumberland, inter- | Victory 
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and 399 from Carlisle. It is about 114 m. in length, 
and 6 m. in breadth; and has an area of 28,370 
acres, Pop. in 1831, 6,042; in 1841, 5,989. ‘The 
valleys, in general, are rich and highly cultivated; 
but the high quarter of the p. is a , wild, and 
mountainous district, extending from 6 m. SW of 
the town of H. to the borders of the eo. of Durham. 
The H. poor-law union comprehends 69 parishes, 
embracing an area of 318 sq. m.; with a pop. re- 
turned, in 1881, at 27,271; in 1851, at 30,436. The 
average annual expenditure on the of this dis- 
| trict, during the three years preceding the formation 
of the union, was £8,903: expenditure, in 1839, 
£7,491; in 1847, £7,891. In this parish are the 
castles of Prudhoe, Chipchase, Ayden, Langley, and 
Haughton; the towers of Fenwick, Halton, and By- 
well; the halls of Wallwick, Beaufort, and Dilston; 
the villas of Spital, Hermitage; and Branton; and 
many other beautiful seats. 

Hexnam,'an ancient market-town in the above 
parish, and once the see of a bishop, 204 m. W of 
Newcastle, 40 m. E of Carlisle, and 279 m. NNW of 
London, is aeenetlly seated along the sides of a 
low eminence whose sides slope down to the plain 
of the Tyne, which flows past the town about 150 
yds. to the 8, a mile below the confluence of its two 
great branches, the North and South Tyne. It is 
irre ly built, and the streets are narrow, except 
a few of eee ipal ones. In the outskirts of the 
town, on the SW, there are a number of neat houses 
in modern style. The quarter-sessions for North- 
umberland are held here annually in the first week 
after July 7th, in their course with Alnwick, Mor- 
peth, and Newcastle. H. is a polling-place, and the 
principal place of election, for the 5 division of 
Northumberland. It has long been famous for its 
mannfacture of leather, particularly gloves, of which 
about 24,000 dozens of pairs are made and exported 
annually, giving employment to about 1,000 women 
and mei and 120 men and boys. Not less than 
80,000 taw skins are used here yearly, besides abont 
18,000 skins of dressed leather. There are four tan- 
neries in the town, in which upwards of 20,000 cali 
and sheep skins and hides are dressed every year. 
The making of stuff hats is another considerable 
branch of trade; and there are also two worsted 
manufactories, and a variety of trades. Immense 
ges ia of vegetables are sent from H. to the 

ewcastle markets, 

































Ancient diocese and see.) The dignity of H. was de- 

| rived from Wilfrid, a Northumbrian by birth, and educated at 
the monastery of Lindisfarne. The famous St. Cuthbert was the 
third bishop of H. The 12th and last bishop, Tydferth, died in 
821, In 876, H, was completely destroyed by ‘the terrific sea- 
kings of the Baltic,’ and about a year after was appropriated, 
together with Holm, to the formation of a prebendal stall in 
York cathedral In the 36° of Henry VIIL, the archb. of York 
| exchanged EL for other abbey lands, fren nothing but epis- 
copal jurisdiction.—The cathedral, or abbey-church, is the great- 
est ornament and boast of the town. It is in the form of a croms, 
with a square tower rising from the centre to the height of 90 ft 
The transept is 156 ft, and the choir upwards of 70 ft, in length; 
but the appearance of the building is much injured by the want 
of a nave. The interior presents “one lofty aisle, open on all 
sides, grand in its pristine nakedness; pleasing in its simplicity; 
and astonishing in the magnitude of its and the unity 
of its parts. At equal distances from the centre, four Hight and 
lofty arches spring from as many masses of tall clustered columns 
supporting the tower, and opening into each division of the edi- 
fice." The choir, which is now ased as the parish-church, con- 
sists of one alsle divided into three. The abbe y, formerly the 
, occupies the site of the ancient 
the Se on the W side, by 


| most remarkable events connected with the of this inter- 
esting town. The took place on the l4th of May, 
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tions for raising the militia, 


comprising the parishes of Hexham, Allendale, and 
St. John 
This district anciently constituted a regality, county- 
palatine, and diocese; but it was united, quoad civila, 
to the co. of Northumberland, by act 14° Elizabeth, 
cap. 13. It had been previously held, both as a re- 
gality and a diocese, by the bishop of Hexham. 
. TON, a parish and village in Hertfordshire, 
6 m. NW by W of Hitchin. Area 1,460 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 294; in 1841, 295. 
HEYBRIDGE, a parish in Essex, 1 m. N of Mal- 
don, on the Pant, and intersected by a navigable 
canal which joins the river Chelmer, Area 2,110 


are large salt-works. H. unites with Maldon in the 
election of 2 members of parliament. 
HEYCOURT, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Meuse, cant. and 6m. SW of Vaubecourt. Pop. 1,360. 
HEYD, a department and commune of Belgium, 


Pop. of dep., 715; of com., 435. 

_ HEYDE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
East Flanders, dep. of Berlaere. Pop. 281.—Also a 
com. in the prov. of Brabant, dep. of Cortenacken. 
Pop. 104.—Also a com. in the prov. of Antwerp, 
dep. of Desschel. Pop. 235.—Also a com. in the 
prov. of Liege, dep. of Homburg. Pop. 630.—Also 
a com. in the prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Leest. Pop. 
400.—Also a commune in the prov. of Brabant, dep. 
of Lubbeek. Pop. 181.—Also a com. in the same 
prov., dep. of Neerlinter. Pop. 247.—Also a com. 
im the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Oost-Eecloo. 
Pop. 230.—Also a com. in the prov. of Brabant, dep. 
of Steenuffel. Pop. 220.—Also a com. in the prov. 
of Antwerp, dep. of Veerle. Pop. 225.—Also a 
com. in the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Wiche- 
len. Pop. 288. 

eae Sara) Na Sonne of Selgum, in the 
prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Stegem. Pop. 186. 

HEYDEKANT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Limburg, dep. of Berbroek. Pop. 214. 

HEYDEKAPELLE, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Waesmuntter. 
Pop. 126. 

HEYDON, a parish in Norfolk, 5 m. W by N of 
Aylsham. Area 2,200 acres. Pop. in 1841, 321. 

HEYDUKES. See Harpucks. 

HEYENDE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of East Flanders, dep. of Lokeren. Pop. 688. 

_ HEYERSUM, a village of Hanover, in the princip. 
and 6 m. W of Hildesheim. Pop. 220. There are 
large salt works here. 

HEYFORD (NETHER), a paris! in Northampton- 
shire, 7 m. W. by S of Northampton, in the line of 
the London and Birmingham railway, and crossed 
by the Grand Junction canal. Area 1,690 acres. 
cy Ed ; in 1841, 599. 

H .D-PURCELL, a parish in Oxfordshi 

m. SSE of Deddington, on the banks of the 
Cherwell. Area 1,650 acres. Pop. in 1841, 562. 

HEYFORD-WARREN, a parish in Oxfordshir 
6 m. NW by W of Bicester, on the E bank of the 
Cherwell. Area 1,300 acres. Pop. in 1841, 337. 

HEYHOEK, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of East Flanders, dep. of Cruybeke. 
Also a commune 
Hever. Pop. 126.—Also a com. in the proy. of 
East Flanders, dep. of Lembeke. Pop, 201. 

HEYHOEK, or BaxxensHorxK, a commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of 
Nieukerken-Waes. Pop. 350. 

HEY-HOUSES, a township in Whalley p., Lan- 
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of March, 1761, in consequence of the newly-established regula- | cashire, 
HEXHAMSHIRE, a district of Northumberland) | 
e, in the 5 division of Tyndale ward. | 


in the prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Loenhout. Pop. 169, 
| HE 


acres. Pop, in 1831, 1,064; in 1841, 1,117. Here. 
being joined by a brook from the E, forms a broad 


in the prov. of Luxemburg, arrond. of Marche. 


| of Papeete on the river Teme. Pop. in 1841, 259. 





ire,} Area 3,380 acres. Pop. in 1801, 1,072; in 1881, 


Pop. 200.—_ 
in the prov. of Brabant, dep. of | 
bury, and the name has also been variously written 
| Hatchbury and Haresbury. A 
burnt down in 1776. It gives the title of baron to 
the family of A’Court, whose heirs-male formerl 
held the eke of A’Court. 

| HEYTHORPE 
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4 m, SE of Clitheroe. Area 320 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 155; in 1841, 156, 

HE NT, a commune of Belgium, in the prov, 
of Antwerp, dep. of Esschen. Pop. 215. ‘Ae a 
eom. in the same proy., dep. of Herenthout. Pop, 
166.—Also a com. in the same proy., dep. of Marie- |] 
kerke. Pop. 206—Also a com. in the prov, of j} 
Brabant, dep. of Rotselaer. Pop. 225.—Also acom. |} 
in the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Zell. Pop, 779. 

HEYKEN, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Brabant, dep. of Hever. Pop. 118.—Also a com. 


YRKEN-EN-WOLFELAER, a commune of 
Belgium, in the proy. of East Flanders, dep. of 
Waesmuntter. Pop. 192. 

HEYL, a river in Cornwall, formed by the union 
of several streams near St. Erth-bridge. From this 
point it pursues a N course; and, at its mouth, after 


estuary opening into the bay of St. Ives. It is 11 m. 
in length, te m. of which are tidal. 

HEYLAER, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Antwerp, dep. of Beerasse. Pop. 151. 

HE 1, one of the Westmanna isles, off the S 
coast of Iceland, in N lat. 63° 14’. It is the largest 
of the group, 6 m. in length, and abont 3 m. in 
breadth. 

HEYMELAERE, « commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of West Flanders, dep. of Moorslede. Pop. 740. 

HEYMOLEN, or Katrennery-e1-WEvVERSTRAET, 
a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of East Flan- 
ders, dep. of Saint-Nicolas. Pop. 208. 

HEYNA, a town of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, in the 
princip. and 9 m. WNW of Gotha, on the r. bank of 
the Nesse. Pop. 364. : 

HEYNDONCK, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the Bees of Brabant, arrond. of Malines, 
on the Rupel. Pop, 600. 

Y NE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
East Flanders, dep. of Capryck. Pop. 233. 
HEYOP, a parish in Radnorshire, 34 m. WNW 


PLASCH, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov, of East Flanders, dep. of Lede. Pop. 173. 

HEYRIEUX, a canton and town of France, in 
the dep. of Isere, 11 m. NE of Vienne, Pop. of 
cant., 12.402; of town, 1,424. 

HEYSHAM, a parish and village in Lancashire, 
4+ m. W of Lancaster, on a peninsula between the 
bay of Morecambe and the estuary.of the Loyne. 
Area 1,620 acres. Pop. in 1831, 582; in 1841, 698. 

HEYSHOT, a parish in Sussex, 24 m. SSE of 
Midhurst, on the Rother. Area 2,210 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 358; in 1841, 408. 

HEYST-OP-DEN-BERG, a canton and town of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Antwerp, 12 m. ENE of 
Malines. Pop. of cant, 6,902. 

_HEYSTRAET (Kuyipam-er), a commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Saint 
Nicolas. Pop. 149, 

HEYTESBURY, a parish and borough in Wilts, 
4 m. ESE of Warminster. on the borders of Salis- 
bury-plain, and on the N bank of the river Wilby. 


1,412; in 1841, 1,811. The borough is chiefly com- 
prised in one street. It returned 2 members to par- 
liament, until disfranchised 6 the reform act. There 
is a large and well-endowed hospital here.—H. is an 
ancient town. In old records it is called Heights- 


t part of it was 
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Oxfordshire, 3 m.E by N of Chipping- Norton. 

Area 1,710 acres. Pop. in 1881, 123; in 1841, 198. 
HEYTHUYSEN, a village of Dutch Limburg, 

arrond. and 6 m. NW of Ruremonde. Pop. 1,279. 

HEYVOORT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Ant dep. of Olmon. Pop. 152. 

HEYWOOD-IN-HEAP, a chapelry and exten- 
sive village in Bury parish, Lancashire, 8 m. NNW 
of Manchester, and 42 m. E by N of Liverpool. 
Area 2,240 acres. Pop. in 1801, 4,253; in 1831, 
10,429; in 1841, 14,856. The Manchester and 
Leeds railway, and the Rochdale canal, intersect the 

and township, 
the town, to which a branch railway has been formed. 
The cotton manufacture is the staple trade; the vil- 
lage being situated at an easy distance from Man- 
chester, and plentifully supplied with coal from the 
numerous pits in the neighbourhood. There are 
numerous steam-engines employed in moving machi- 
nery and power-looms in manufacturing woollen- 
cloth, spinning fine cottons, making paper, con- 
structin aaa ke. 

HE YK, a commune of ium, in the prov. 
of East Flanders, dep. of Meirelbeke. Pop. 591. 

HEYZYDE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
ge ae dep. of Turnhout. Pop. 140. 

HEZ (Sun-Les), a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Liege, dep. of Saive. Pop. 156. 

HEZE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Brabant, dep. of Grez-Doiceau. Pop. 508. 

HLA, a town of China, of the third rank, in the 
dep. of Keai-tchau, prov. of Shan-si, 50 m. NE of 
Pou, in N lat. 35° 10’. 

HIA-KIANG, a town of China, of the third rank, 
in the dep. of Len-Kiang-fu, prov. of Kiang-si, on 


in N lat. 27° 32’, E long. 115° 14’. 
HIAL-CHE, a city of China, of the second rank, 
in the prov. of Quang-si, in N lat. 22° 10’. 


rank, in the prov. of Kwang-si, on an affluent of the 
Hong-Kiang, 42 m. NW of Tai-ping, in N lat. 22° 
54’, E long. 106° 34’. 

-HIANG-HO, a town of China, of the third rank, 
in the dep. of Chun-thien-fu, in N lat. 39° 46’, E 
long. LIT” 12’. 

-HLIANG-WOU-CHU, a city of China, of the 
second rank, in the prov. of Kwang-si, in N lat. 23° 
12’, E long. 106° 45’, on an affluent of the Ngv-ou- 
Kiang, 30 m. SSE of Tchin-ngan. 

HIAO-FUNG, a town of China, of the third 
rank, in N lat. 30° 30’, E long. 119° 36°. 


N lat. 37° 10, E long. 111° 45’. 

HIAQUI, a river of Mexico, which rises on the 
borders of Chihuahua and Sonora; runs SSW and 
then W; and enters the gulf of California at the 
village of Huiribis, after a course of about 950 m. 
Its banks produce abundant harvests of maize, 
French beans, a kind of pease, and lentiles. 

HLIARNOE, an island of Denmark, off the E 
coast of Jutland, at the entry of Horsens bay. Pop. 
115. 

HIA-Y, a town of China, of the third rank, in the 


Koue-ti, in N lat. 34° 20°. . 
HIBALDSTOW, a parish of Lincolnshire, 4 m. 
SSW of Glandford-Brigg. Area4,390 acres. Pop. 688. 
HIBBE, See Gets. | 
HIBBERT, a kina in the Huron district of 
Upper Canada, intersected by an affluent of the Bay- 
eld. Pop. in 1842, 95. 
HIBBS (Port), an elevated and spac cape 
on the W coast of Van Diemen’s Li in 5 lat. 
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passing 1} m. to the E of 


the ]. bank of the Kan-Kiang, 30 m. N of Kin-ghan, | 


HIA-LOUI-CHU, a city of China, of the second | 


HIAO-Y, a town of China, of the third rank, in | 





dep. of Kouei-te-fu, prov. of Ho-nan, 30 m. SSE of | 








HID 
HIBORNIA, a village in Callaway co., in Mis- 


souri, U.S. 1m. N of Jefferson.—Also a v. in Clarke 


co., in Iowa. 


HICKES'S. BAY, a bay on the NE coast of New 
Zealand, in S lat. 87° 42’, 14 m. WNW of Cape Run- 


away. 

HICKES'S KEYS, a cluster of islets and rocks in 
the bay of Honduras, near the coast of Mexico, in N 
lat. 17° 10’. 

HICKES’S POINT, a cape on the SE coast of 
Australia, in § Jat. 38° 0’, E long. 148° 53”. 

HICKLETON, a parish in the W. R. of Yorkshire, 


6m. SW of Doneaster. Area 770 acres. Pop.157. 


HICKLING, a parish in Norfolk, 9} m. ESE of 
North Walsham. Area 4,510 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
762+ in 1841, 860.—Also a p. in Notting hire, 11 
m. SE of es on a branch of the Smite, and 
intersected by the Grantham canal Area 2,930 
acres. Pop. in 1881, 529; in 1841, 581. 

HI N, a county in the central part of the 
state of ‘Tennessee, U. S., comprising an area of 750 
sq. m., watered by Duck river and its branches. Pop. 
in 1840, 8,618, of whom 1,379 were slaves. Its cap. 
is Centreville—Also a co. in the SW part of the 
state of Kentucky, comprising an area of 350 sq. m., 
drained by Little Obion river and its branches, and 
by Bayou Desha creek. Pop. 8,968, of whom 1,616 


are slaves. Its cap. is Clinton. 


HICKORY, a ip of Mercer co., in the state 
of Pi lvania, U.S. Pop. in 1840, 1,831. 

HICKORY-GROVE, a village in Warren co., in 
the state of Missouri, U. S., 81 m. ENE of Jefferson 
as Pop. in 1840, 828. __ 

ICKORY-TOWN, a village of Plymouth town- 
ship, Montgomery co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 
U. S., 101 m. E of Harrisburg. 

HICKSVILLE, a village in Greenville co., in the 
state of Virginia, U. S., 62 m. S of Richmond, on the 
SW side of Meherrin river, a branch of Chowan 
river, which, at a little distance from the v., 1s crossed 
by the Petersburg railroad.—Also a v. of Oyster bay 
township, Queen’s co., in the state of New York, U.S., 
on the Long Island railway —Also a v. of William’s 
co., in the state of Ohio, 177 m. NW of Columbus. 
Pop. in 1840, 67. " 

HIDANG, a fort of Hindostan, in the state of 
Nepaul, district and 30 m. NNE of Khatang, and 100. 
m. E of Khatmandu, near the r. bank of the Arun. 

HIDCOAT-BATRIM, a hamlet in the p. of 
Mickleton, Gloucestershire. Pop. in 1841, 74. 

HIDDA, a village of Afghanistan, 5 m. 5 of Jella- 
labad, remarkable for its topes, mounds, caves, and 
other remains of unknown antiquity. 

HIDDEN -SOE, or Hippexser, an island of 
Prussia, in the prov. of Pomerania, regency and 12 
m. N of Stralsund, circle and 15 m. WNW of Ber- 
gen, in the Baltic, to the W of the island of Rugen,’ 
from which it is separated by Frogg strait. Pop. 
500. Itis 11 m. in length, but does not exceed 1 
m.in breadth. Its soil is sandy, and affords goo 
pasturage, but is completely destitute of wood. Yel- 
low amber is found in considerable quantities on its 


shores. It contains 4 villages, of which Kloster is 


‘the principal. Fishing and the manufacture of linen 


form the chief branches of local industry. ‘The lan- 
guage spoken in this island consists of a melange of 
Danish, Swedish, and Teutonic words. 

HIDDIR, or Hapeak (JEBEL), a mountain-range 
in Maroceo, running $ from the town of that namie, 
and forming the S branch of the Atlas chain. It pre- 
sents rounded and verdant summits, and abounds, it: 
is reputed, in iron. = ‘il 

HIDE (East and West), or Hyps, a hamlet im {| 
the p. of Luton, Bedfordshire. Pop. 631. = 9 gs, tI 
1 (West), © parochial, chapelry im thelpvof . | 
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Stoke-Edith, Herefordshire, 7 m. ENE of Hereford. 
Area 950 acres. Pop. in 1831, 196; in 1841, 159. 
HIDJELLEE, Hisaua, or InJELLex, a town and 
pergunnan of Hindostan, properly in the prov. of 
Orissa, but generally included m that of and 
district of Hugli, 66 m. SSW of Calcutta, on the L 
bank of the embouchure of the Hugli, at the con- 
fluence of a river of the same name, in N lat. 21° 
50’, E long. 88° 4’. It occupies an important but 
insalubrious situation, and is now but rarely touched 
at by vessels. A portion of the surrounding district is 





defended from inundation by embankments carried | 
along the banks of the numerous streams by which 


it is intersected, and is extremely fertile, producing 
rice, betel, and cocoa-nuts, in great abundance, Other 


parts, distingni as the duns, or salt land, are left 
exposed to the periodical incursion of the tides, for 
the of the salt-manufacture. This place 


was taken and fortified by the English in 1687, but 
a treaty of peace having been entered into with Au- 
reng-Zeyb, they quitted it after the short period of 3 
months, half o their forces having perished from its 
insalubrity. 

HIDVEG, a village of Transylvania, in the comi- 
tat of Upper Weissemburg, near the r. bank of the 
Alnta, 15 m. N of Cronstadt. It is of considerable 
extent, and is noted for its dye-works. 

HIDVEG-RABA, a town of Hungary, in the co- 
mitat of Eisenburg, 14 m. SSE of Stemamanger. 

HIELM, a small island of Denmark, in the Cat- 
tegat, near the coast of Jutland, in N lat. 56° 8, E 
long. 10° 49’, 3 m. distant from the peninsula of 
Ebeltoft. 
HIELMAR, or nr, a lake in the central 
peter Seva the laen of GSrebro, intersected 

y the parallel of 59° 15’ N. 
from E to W, but of small comparative width. Its 





waters communicate with the Malar lake by a rapid | 


torrent; but, for the purpose of navigation, a canal 
has been led from the N bank of the take, a little to 
the W of Oja, to the Arboga-an, which flows into 
the W end of the Malar lake. 


HIELMELAND, a parish and village of Norway, | 


in the bail. and 21 m. NE of Stavanger. Pop. 
2,485. 
“HIENHEIM, a village of Bavaria, on the.l. bank | 


of the Danube, 7 m. SW of Kelheim. Pop. 600. 


HIEN-NING, a town of China, in the dep. of 


Wu-chang-fu, prov. of Hou-pe, in N lat. 29° 55°. 
HIEN-Y ANG, a town of China, in the prov. of 
Shen-si, 15 m. NW of Si-an, in N lat. 34° 20’, E 
long. 108° 38”. 
OU-NING, a town. of China, of the third 
rank, in the prov. of Hou-pe, in N lat. 29° 53’, 60m. 
S of Han-yang. . 


HIERDAL, a parish and village of Norway, in the 
bail. of Bradsberg, 112 m. NNE of Christiansand. 
Pop. 2,850. 


HIE'RES. See Hyre'res. 

HIERRO. See Ferro. | 

HIERS, a commune of France, im the dep. of 
Charente-Inferieure, cant. of Marennes. Pop. 815. 

HIERSUC, a canton and village of France, in the 


dep. of Charente, arrond. of Angouleme. Pop. of | 


cant. 10,045; of v. 621. | 

HIETZING (Marta), a village of Lower Austria, 
3 m. SW of Vienna, on the Vienne. Pop. 2,000. 
Its environs are thickly studded with summer-villas 
of the citizens of Vienna. 

HIGANQUET, a town on the E coast of the is- 
land of Mindanao, in N lat. 9° 26’. 

HIGGANUM, a village of Haddam township, 
Middlesex co., in the state of Connecticut, U. 5., 21 
m. 5 of Hartford, on Connecticut river. 

HIGGINS (Port), a cape on the W coast of N. 
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It is about 40 m. long | 
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America, in N lat. 55° 27’, forming the NW point of 
the N entrance into the Canal de Revilla-Gigedo, 

HIGGINSPORT, a village of Lewis township, 
Brown co., in the state of Ohio, U. 5., 124 m. SSW 
of Columbus, on the N bank of the Ohio, below the 
confluence of the White Oak river. 

HIGHAM, a hamlet in Shirland 
Pop. 451.—Also a parish in Kent, 4; m. NNW of 
Rochester, S of the Thames, and crossed by the 
Thames and Medway canal. Area 2,820 acres. Pop, 
in 1831, 708; in 1841, 777.—Also a p. in Suffolk, 5 
m. $ of Hadleigh, at the confluence of the Bret with 
the Stour. Area 1,020 acres. Pop. in 1831, 260; 
in 1841, 259. 


the co. of Northampton, 16 m. ENE of Northamp- 
ton, and 65 m. NNW of London. Area of p. 2,260 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 965; in 1841, 1,030.—The town 
stands on a rocky elevation abounding in springs, 
and consists of two streets and a market-place. The 
church is one of the most handsome in a co, distin- 
guished for the beauty of its ecclesiastical structures. 
The borough returned 1 member to parliament till 
disfranchised by the reform act. Lace-making, which 
formerly flourished here, has gone to decay since the 
introduction of machinery, 

HIGHAM-GOBION, a parish in Bedfordshire, 
114 m. SSE of Bedford, and about 5m. SW of Shet- 
ford. Area 770 acres. Pop. in 1841, 109. 

HIGHAM-GREEN, a hamlet in Gazeley p., Suf- 


| folk. Area 3,200 acres. Pop. 370. 


HIGH AM-on-TtHe-HILL wire LINDLEY, a 
parish in Leicestershire, 3} m. NW of Hinckley, in- 
tersected by the Ashby-de-la-Zouch canal. Area 
2,880 acres. Pop. im 1831, 560; in 1841, 556. 

HIGHBRAY, a parish in Devonshire, 8} m. NE 
of Barnstaple. Area 4,150 acres. Pop. in 1841, 314. 

HIGHBRIDGE, a village in Somersetshire, on 
the Bristol and Exeter railway, 7 m. N of Bridge- 
water. 

HIGHCLERE, a parish in Southampton, 7} m. 
NNW of Whitchurch, Area 4,560 ace aett 4 468. 

HIGH-CROSS, a summit on the borders of Leices- 


tershire and Warwickshire, 54 m. NW of Lutterworth. 


HIGH FALLS, a village of Marbletown township, 


Ulster co., in the state of New York, U. S., 69 m. 5 


of Albany, on Rondout creek, ‘on the Delaware 

and Hudson canal. Pop. 200. 
HIGHGATE, a chapelry and populons village in 

the ps. of Hornsey and St. Pancras, Middlesex, 44 


|m. NNW of St. Panl’s, delightfully situated on the 


summit and sides of one of the highest hills in the 
co., rising 400 ft. The pop. of H. is returned with 
the respective ps. in. which the v. is situated. H. 
comprises many elegant villas, the seats of opulent 
merchants in the metropolis. In 1839, a spacious 


and tasteful cemetery, having an area of about 20 
acres, was formed here. 


HIGHGATE, a township of Franklin ¢o., in the 
state of Vermont, U. S., 71 m. NW of Montpelier, 
on the E side of Lake Champlain watered by Mis- 

isque and Rock rivers. Pop. 2,292. _ 
'GHLAND, a county in the state of Ohio, U.5., 
comprising an area of 555 sq. m., between Scioto 
and Miami rivers, and watered by Paint and Brush 
creeks, and the E fork of Miamiriver, Itssurface is 


elevated, and its soil generally fertile: Pop. im 1840, _ 
22,269. Its capital is Hillsboro’—Also a village of 


Jackson co., in the state of Tennessee, 69 m: 

of Nashville, on the W side of Cumberland river.— 

Also a village of Fairfield township, Highland ¢o., in 
nip of Oak 

in the state of Michigan, 45. m: NW of 
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-» Derbyshire. _ 


HIGHAM-FERRERS, a parish and borough in — 


the state of Ohio, 50 m. SW of Columbus, on Lee’s 
creek. Pop. 250.—Also a township aklandeco., — 
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state of Indiana, 72 m. W of Indianapolis. Pop. 


1,653. 
"HIGHLAND MILLS; a of Monroe town- 
ship, Orange co., in the state of New York, U. 8., 97 


m. SSW of Albany, consisting in 1840 of about 25 
dwellings. 

HIGHLANDS (Tus), a thinly inhabited division 
of Scotland, comprehending somewhat more than 
one-half of its surface, and remarkable for the pecu- 
liar character of its ancient inhabitants and history, 
and for a pervading mixture of wildness, beauty, and 
sublimity in its scenery. ‘To define the limits of the 
H., or rather to trace the boundary-line with the 
Lowlands, requires a previous fixation of the differ- 
ential or characteristic features of the region. If by 
the H. be meant the territory commensurate with the 
use of the Gaelic language, and with marked vestiges 
of ancient Celtic manners, the limits must inclade 
considerable districts in the present day, such as'the 
isle of Bute, and large tracts in the shires'of Dum- 
barton, Perth, Forfar, and Aberdeen, which were un- 
doubtedly included at ee ro bi a very modern 
date. If high lands, in the literal signification of the 


understood, the broad mountain-belts 5 of 


words, be unders 

the Forth, and S and E of the Clyde, though some- 
times popularly called the Southern HL, were never 
included by community of peculiar name or history 
or manners in the H. pro so designated, 
stand far apart from them im geographical position; 
while, on the other hand, the stretches of low coun- 
try which intervene amongst the H. mountains, and 
in some instances—as in Dumbartonshire and Caith- 
ness—come down from these mountains in gentle 
slopes to points where they are terminated by a great 
natural barrier, never were included in the Lowlands. 
Though, with these exceptions, mountainousness of 


surface, and the perpetuation to the present day of 


the Celtic language and some Celtic usages distinc- 


tively characterize the whole H., yet the definition of 


the territory which best suits the purposes of history, 


and in all respects most nearly accords with those of 


political and moral geography, is one which makes it 
commensurate with the country or locations of the 
ancient H. clans, This definition assigns to the H. 
all the continental territory N of the Moray frith, and 


all the territory, both insular and continental, W of 
an easily traceable line from that frith to the frith of 


Clyde: The line commences at the mouth of the 
river Nairn; it thence, with the exception of a slight 
NE or outward curve, the central point of which is on 
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and round-backed 


and | of short parallel 
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HIGHLANDS. 


8 end; they consist mainly of the Clyde islands, and 
the very narrow peninsula of Kintyre; and even at 
their broadest part, from the E base of the Gram- 
pians on the E to Ardnamurchan-point on the W, 
they scarcely if at all extend to more than 120 m. 
The district comprehends the whole of the cos. of 
Caithness, Sutherland, Ross, Cromarty, Inverness, 
and Argyle, the large parts of Nairn, Perth, Dum- 
barton, and Bute, and considerable portions of Elgin, 
Banff, Aberdeen, Forfar, and Stirling. Those cos. 
all of which are comprehended—with the exception 
of Caithness, and the addition of the Perthshire and 
Dumbartonshire sections—contain, in a geographical 
or physical point of view, nearly all the territory and 
the scenic features which are strictly Highland. 


General A district so extensive can be 
but faintly pict in a general and rapid descrip- 


tion. Mountains, chiefly covered with heath or ling, 
but) occasionally, on the one hand, displaying sides 
and summits of naked rock, and on the other exhi- 
biting a dress of verdure, everywhere rise at short in- 
tervals, in chains, ridges, groups, and even solitary 
heights. ‘Their forms are of every variety, from the 
precipitous and pinnacled acclivity, to the broad-based 
ascent; but im general are sharp 
in outline, and wild or savagely 1 in feature. 
Both great elongated ridges, and chains or series 
i have a prevailing direction 
send up summits from 1,000 
to upwards of 4,000 ft. above the level of the 
sea. Glens, valleys, and expanses of lowland, 
stretch in all directions among the mountains, and 


from NE to SW, a 


‘abound in voluminous streams and large elongated 


lakes of picturesque and magnificent appearance,— 

nearly all the inland lakes extending in stripes either 

NE and SW,.or E and W. Along the whole W 

coast, at remarkably brief intervals, arms of the sea, 

long, narrow, and sometimes exceedingly rugged in 
outline, run NE. or SE into the interior, and assish = | 
the inland fresh water lakes in cleaving it into sec~ {| + 
tions, The rivers of the region are chiefly impetu- 

ing for a while, along mountain- 


and occasionally clumps and ex 
climb the acclivities of the g heights, or crow 

down upon the valleys, and embosom the inland, 
lakes. On the E side, along the coast to the Moray 
ith, and. toward the frontier in the cos. of Nairn,, 


the river Spey, runs due SE till it strikes the river Dee | frith, 


at Tullach, nearly on the 3d meridian of W of 
Greenwich; it then runs generally 5 till it upon 


West-water, or the southern large head-water of the 
N. Esk; it thence, over a long stretch, rans. almost 
due SW, and with scarcely a deviation, till it falls 
upon the Clyde at Ardmore, in the p. of Cardross ; 
and now onward to the Atlantic ocean, it moves 
along the frith of Clyde, keeping near to the conti- 
nent, and excluding none of the Clyde islands ex- 
cept the comparatively unimportant Cumbraes, All 
the Scottish territory W and NW of this line is pro- 
perly the H. Yet both for the convenience of topo- 
graphical description, and because, altogether down 
to the middle of the 13th cent., and. partially down 
to the middle of the 16th, the H. and the Western. 
islands were politically and historically distinct. re- 
gions, the latter are usually viewed apart under the. 


name of the Hebrides. See article HEBRIDES. The | 


mainland H., or the H. after the Hebrides are de- 
ducted, extend in extreme length from Duncansby- 
head. or John o’Groats on the N, to the Mull of Kin- 


tyre on the S, about 250 m.; but over a distance of | 
90 m..at the N end, they have an average breadth of 
only about 45 m.; over a distance of 50. or 55 m. at the | 








lowland, fertile in soil and 





rebellion, or in 1748, two acts were passed, and 





Elgin, and Perth, gentle slop 
avourable in position, 

are carpeted with agricultural luxuriance, and thickly 

dotted with human dwellings, and successfully vie 

with the S of Scotland in towns and_population, and 

in the pursuit and display of wealth. But. almost 

everywhere else, except along Loch-Fyne,.and the 

S shore of Loch-Etive, the H. are sequestered,—a, 

semi-wilderness, where a. square mile is, a greatly 

more convenient unit of measurement than an. acre. ~ 
Population, The HL, till less than a century | 

ago, were exclusively ocenpied by 4 whose | 

manners, and framework of society were | 

strikingly peculiar, and quite as different from those 

of the fahabitan ts of the S.of Scotland as if the two 


and. broad belts of 


races had been separate nations, mutually removed 


by the intervention of an ocean. The transition of 
¢ Highlanders from their ancient moral and social 
condition to a state of enlightenment and of 
community of character and interests with the inha- 
bitants of the Lowlands, did not commence till the 
18th cent. Two years after the quelling of the last 
an 
old one revived, with a view of entirely destroying, 
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Castuero. Pop. 1,297. 


after a course of about 60 m, 


on a declivi 
has a parish church and an elementary school. 


The river H. has 4 course, of bout 30 m. 
Hoang-hai. 


of the Ping-Y It hat 2 course of about 75 m. 
HIJAR, a judicial partido and town of Spain, in 


the brow of a hill, on the Martin, 
prises 13 pueblos. Pop. 3,060. 
a town of Turkey in Asia, in Kara- 
mania, in the sanjak and 15 m. N of Kaisarieh, and 
90 m. SW of Sivas, on the slope 
which forms the N extremity of the plain of Kaisa- 
rieh, and the summit of which is crowned by an arti- 
ficial mound, supposed to be the tomb of one of the 
Kings of Cappadocia. The streets are marrow and 


The partido com- 


France, in the dep. of the Charente - Inferienre, 
arrond. of Saint-Jean-d’Angely. 'The cant. com- 
prises 12 com. Pop. in 1831, 8,065; im 1841, 8,594. 
The. village 
the source of the Bramerit, 
canton, commune, 
Ande, arrond. of Limoux. The cant. comprises 13 
com. Pop. in 1831, 4,671; in 1841, 4,681. The 
town is 5 m. ENE of Limoux, on the Languette. 
Pop. 983. It has 2 oil-mills. ‘airs for cattle, mer- 
cery, linen fabrics, and other commodities, are held 
twice a-year.—Also a village in the dep. of the 
Indre, cant. of Belabre. Pop. 1,010. It produces 
good d red wine,—Also a commune in the dep. of the 
oe “ Nord, 1,127.— Also 
4 commune in the dep.. & Nord, cant. and 4 m. 
ENE of Carnieres, Pop. in 1841, 1,905.— Also a 
hamlet in the dep. of the Seine-Inferieure, cant. and 
com. of Rouen. Pop. 1,000.—Also a village in. the 
dep. of the Allier, cant. and 8 m. S of Bourbon- 
PArchambaud. Pop. 782. Cattle fairs are held 
here 5 times a-year.—Also a vi 
the Doubs, cant. and 2m. NNE of Roulans-I'Roli 
Pop. 140. airs for cattle and grain are held ‘here 


4 times a-year. 
HILAIRE. DU-BOIS (Samvr), a commune of 


France, in the dep. of the Loire-Inferienre, cant. of 
Clisson, 17 m. SE. of Nantes! Pop. 1,224.—Also a 
commune in the dep. of the Maine-et-Loire, cant. 
and 14m. SW of Vihiers, and 26 m. WSW of San- 
mur. Pop. 1,293. 
HILAIRE-BONNEVAL (Saprst), a village of 
France, in the dep, of the : 
2 m. NNE of Pierre-Buffiére. De 
vicinity are mines of copper, iron, lead, and tin, 
; HILAIRE-DE-BRENS (Saint), a village of 
France, in the dep. of the Isere, cant, and 4 m, SSE 
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HIGUERA-DE-LA-SERENA, a town of Spain, 
in New Castile, in the prov. of Badajoz, partido of 







HIGUERON, a river of Central America, in the 
republic of Costa. Rica. It descends from the chain 
which runs centrally through the republic, flows SW, | 
and throws itself into the Pacific at English-Harbour, 


HIGUERUELA, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 26 m. E of Albacete, and partido of Chinchilla, 
of Mount Hiagos. Pop. 2,872. It 


HIGUEY, a bay on the SE coast of the island of 
Hayti, in the dep. of Ozama, in N lat. 18° 20°, and 
W long, 68° 35’, to the W of Cape Espado. It re- 
ceives a small river of the same name, which passes 
in its course a town also called Higuey. It is 84 m. 
E. of St. Domingo, and has about 500 inhabitants. 


| of La-Céte-Saint-André. Pop. 1,259. 


HI-HO, a \siver' of the ‘Corea, in the prov. of 
Tt has! its source in the mountains 
which extend in a $i direction through the interior 
of the peninsula tuns W, and throws itself into the 
Yellow sez.,in IN lav. 88° 45, and at the confluence 


}important fair is held here once a-year for cattle, 


n, in the prov. and 62 m. NNE of Teruel, on 
of a rocky hill | 


very steep. 
HILAIRE (Sr.), a canton and commune of 


is 7 m, 5 of St.-Jean-d’Angely, near 
Pop. 1,821.—Also a | 
and town, in the dep. of the | and 


Village in the dep; of 


Hante- Vienne, cant. and | Pop; 1,300, 
Pop. 780. In its | ‘HILAIRE-LES-MORTAGNE (Sart), a villaze 


of France, in the dep. of the Vendee, cant. and.2.m. 
| Sevre-Nantaise. Pop. 629, It has'a paper-mill: i) 
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of Cremienx. Pop. 265. A fair is held here once | 
a-year for cattle, ironmongery, and agricultural im- | 
plements. . | 

HILATRE-DE-BRIOUZE (Sarr), a commune | 
of France, in the dep. of the Orne, cant. of Briouze. | 
Pop. 1,090. t 

HILATRE-DE-CHALE’ONS(Sarst),acommune | 
of France, in the dep. of the Loire-Inferieure, cant, 
and 6 m. NE of Bourgneuf-en-Retz. Pop. 800. It 
has an annual cattle fair, 

HILATRE-DE-LA-COTE (Sart), a commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Isere, cant. and 4 m. E 


HILATRE-SOUS-COURS (Satyr), a village of 
France, in the dep. of the Cher, cant. and 2m. SW 
of Vierzon, on the |. bank of the Arnon. Pop. 289. 

HILATRE-LE-DOYEN, a village of France, in 
the dep. of the Maine-et-Loire, cant. and 1 m. N of 
Montreuil-Bellay, and 9 m. SW of Saumur. An 


Pigs, grain, wine, casks, ironmon , and mercery. 

ILATRE-CU SSON-LA-VALMITTE (Sant), 
& commune of France, m the dep. of the Loire, cant. 
and 4m. S of Saint-Bonnet-le-Chateau. Pop. 1,014. 
It has an annual fair. 

HILAIRE-DE-DURFORT (Sarxt). See Dour- 
FORT. 

HILATRE-D’ESTISSAC (Sarr), a village of 
France, in the dep. of the Dordogne, cant. and 8 m. 
ESE of Villemblard. Pop. 400. It has several 
iron-works. | 

HILAIRE-FROISSAC (Sarr), a commune of 
ar in the dep. of the Corréze, cant. of Lapleau. 

op. 1,145. . 

HILAIRE-DU-HARCOURT (Sarst), a canton, 
commune, and town of France, in the dep. of the 
Manche, arrond. of Mortain. The cant. comprises 
12 com. Pop. in 1831, 14,389; in 1841, 14,568. 
The town is 9m. SW of Mortain, and 89 m. § of 
Saint L6. Pop. in 1841, 2,994. It has a communal 
college, and possesses numerous tanneries, several 
wax-works, a wool-spinning-mill, and manufactories 
of woollen and linen fabrics. It has 5 annual fairs, 
carries on an active trade in grain, horses, 
cattle, wax, honey, sheep’s leather, linen thread, 


and jewellery. 

AT DES-LANDES (Sant), a commane 
of France, in the dep. of the Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. and 
5m. 8 of St. Brice-en-Cogles. Pop, 1,789. It has 
several tanneries.—Also a commune in the dep. of 
the Mayenne, cant. of Chailland. Pop. 1,775. _ 

HILATRE-EN-LIGNIE'RES (Sarnt), a village 
of France, in the dep. of the Cher, cant. and 2m. $ 
of Ligniéres, on the 1. bank of the Arnon. Pop. 
1,838. Ochre of excellent quality is found in the 
environs. 

HILATRE-DES-LOGES (Satst), a commune of 
France, in the dep, of the Vendee, arrond. of Fonte- 
nay-le-Comte. The cant. comprises 10 com. Pop. 
in 1831, 10,478; in 1841, 10,914. The village, 
called also Hilaire-sur-!’Austise, is 8 m. E of Fon- 
tenay-le-Comte. Pop: 3,570. It has an annual 
cattle fair. 

HILATRE-DE-LOULAY (Sarr), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Vendee, cant. and 2 m. N 
of Montaigu, and 24m: NNE of Bourbon-Vendee. 
Pop. 1,845, 

HILAIRE-DES-MONTS (Sarr), a village of 
France, in the dep. of the Vienne, cant. and 5 m. 
SE of Chatellerault, and 21 m, NE of Poitiers. 


SE of Mortagne-Sur-Sévre, near the r. bank of-the | 
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France, in the dep. of the Correze, cant. and 8 m. 
NW of Tulle. Pop. 1,619. Fairs for cattle and 
pigs are held here 6 times a- 


France, in the dep. of the Vendee, cant. and 2m. N 
of Saint-Gilles-sur-Vie, and 20 m. NNW of Les 
Sables. Pop. 2,560. Cattle fairs are held here 3 
times a-year. 


; 
cattle fair is held here mon 
\ 
\ 
, 
France, in the dep. of the Isére, cant. of Saint-Mar- 
eellin. Pop. 1,015, | 
HILAIRE-SAINT-MESNIM (Sarr), a com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Loiret, cant, and 
5 m. SW of Orleans, on the |. bank of the Loire. 
Pop. 1,282. It has a paper-mill. 
HILAIRE-DE-LA-SONE (Sanst), a village of 
France, in the dep. of the Istre, cant. and 5 m. 5W 
of St. Marcellin, and 26m. WSW of Grenoble. Pop. 
765. Cattle fairs are held here 3 times a-year. 
HILAIRE-DE-TALMONT (Sart), a commune 
of France, in the dep, of the Vendée, cant. and 7 m. 
E of Talmont, and 10 m. ESE of Sables-d’Olonne. 
Pop. 2,420. In the vicinity is a mine of sulphurated 
entiferous lead. 
ILAIRE-LA-TREILLE (Sarr), a commune 


of Magnac-Laval. Pop. 1,098, 
HILAIRE-DE-VOUHIS (Sart), a commune of 


France, in the dep. of the Vendée, cant. of Chanton- 


‘ may. Pop. 1,040. 
\ HILARY (Sarr), a parish in Glamorganshire, 2 
’ m. SE of Cowbridge. Pop. 164. See also HEtreRs 
- (Sam) and Hiviary (Sart). 
HILCHENBACH, a town of Prussia, in the proy. 
of Westphalia, regency and 30 m. S of Arns 
~ eircle and 9 m, NNE of Siegen. Pop. 1,279. It 
has manufactories of woollen and linen fabrics, of 
pobacen, leather, and steel-ware, and several powder- 
| mills. 
-  HILCOT, a tything in the p. of North Newnton, 
Wilts. Pop. in 1841, 262. 
HILDBURGHAUSEN (S432) a duchy in the 
|} interior of Germany, bounded by Saxe-Meiningen 
and Saxe-Coburg, and now united to Saxe-Meinin- 
gen. It contains a territorial extent of 217 sq. m. 
The soil is in general of little fertility, particularly 
in the N, where the surface is cov with part of 
the forest of Thuringia. The chief wealth of the 
country consists in-its woods and pasture, Wool- 
lens, linen, reed eee dye-stuffs, salt, and vitriol, 
are exported in small quantities. The duke of Saxe- 
Hildburghausen held the fourth rank among the 
: princes of the house of Saxe, and had a share of a 
|} vote in the smaller Germanic diet, and a full vote in 
the larger. This miniature principality had a mili- 
tary force of little more than 100 man; and a rev- 
enue of £20,000, materially encumbered, after the 
fashion of greater empires, by the interest of debt. 
|| ‘The administration was also divided, with true Ger- 
man. minuteness, into the departments of justice, 
the cap. of the duchy of the same name, si 1 on 
{> the r. bank of the Werra, 17 m. SE of Meiningen. 
| 6. ope It has a gymnasium, an orphan asylum, 
and a seminary for schoolmasters. Its manufactures 
|} are woollen cloth and i a a 
HILA‘L (Ras Et). Hat-at. 


army. 
a a town of Saxe-Meinin 


—— a village of Prussian Westphalia, in 


HILAIRE-LA-PALLU (Sarr), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Deux-Sevres, cant. of ' 
Mauzé, 14 m. WSW of Niort. Pop. 1,645. A 


thly. 
HILAIRE PEYROUX (Sans) a commune of 


ear. 
HILATRE- DE-RIEZ (Sarxz), a commune of 


' HILAIRE-DU-ROSIER (Sarst), 8 commune of 


of France, in the dep. of the Haute-Vienne, cant. 


finance, education, police, public works, and the 
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the duchy of Berg. Pop. 975. It has manufactures 
of cloth, and cotton spinning mills. 
HILDERSHAM, a parish in the co. of Cam- 
bridge, 2. m. NNW of Linto m,on the Cam. Area 
1,450 acres. Pop. in 1881, 214; in 1841, 238. 
HILDERSTO a township in the p. and 5 m. 
ENE of Stone, Staffordshire. Pop. in 1541, 501. 
HILDERTHORPE wirn WILSTHORPE, a 
township in the p. and 14 m. § of Bridlington, E. R. 
of Yorkshire. Area 480 acres, Pop. in 1841, 116. 
HILDESHEIM, a considerable province in the 
S of Hanover, lying between 51° 44’ and 52° 25'N 


| lat., adjacent to the prov. of Gottingen. The super- 


ficial extent of the whole is estimated at 660 sq. m., 
and the pop. at 162,000. The surface is uneven 
throughout, particularly in the 5, where it is inter- 
sected by ramifications of the Harz. It is watered 
by the Innerste, the Oker, the Ecker, and the Fuse. 

rn, fruit, flax, hops, cattle, and wool, are objects 
of export. H. was long an independent ecclesi- 
astical state, the bishopric having been founded by 
Charlemagne in 822, and its territory having re- 
ceived large additions from time to time. It was 


| noted for a succession of warlike bishops, one of 


whom having undertaken a contest, in 1519, with 
the dukes of Brunswick and Hanover, these princes 
2d a ban of the empire against him, and took 
ion of the greater of his states, which 
they did not restore till 1 The treaty of West- 


phalia preserved the bishopric, placing it under the 


protection of Hanover; and this arrangement con- 
tinued till 1802, when the territory of H. was in- 
cluded among other secularizations, and given to the 
king of Prussia. After 1807, it formed a part of the 
kingdom of Westphalia; and in 1815 it was added 
by the congress of Vienna to the kingdom of Hano- 


| ver. It is governed as an independent province, 


and has its own states. It is divided into 15 baili- 
wicks; and still has a bishop, but without temporal 
authority. 

Hintprsuemt, the chief town of the above princi- 
pality, situated 18m.SEof Hanover. Pop. in 1840, 
14,734. It is old and irregularly built, a, presents 
numerous quaint old houses, with gables to the street, 
and many of them very lofty, consisting of several 
stories, each swelling out above the one beneath it. 
It was formerly fortified; but its walls have been de- 
molished; and converted into public walks. It stands 
on a declivity near the small river Innerste, which, 
dividing into two branches, here forms an island cov- 
ered with gardens, The town is divided into an old 


and new quarter, which have each their own magis- 


trates, but in affairs affecting the general interest, hold 
meetings incommon. The couneil and the majority 
of the citizens are Lutherans; the bishop and a part 


| of the inhabitants are Catholics. The cathedral is 


a large, “severe, old” Gothic building, containing 
many antiquities, but it has been disfigured by recent 
repairs. The Catholics haye 10 other churches, the 
Lutherans 8. The other public buildings are the 
episcopal palace, the council-house, the arsenal, the 
public stables, and the mint. The chief employ- 
ment of the inhabitants is brewing and the manufac- 
turing of yarn and coarse linen, A branch railway 
runs from this town to the Hanover and Brunswick 
railway, which it joins at Lehrte, 10 m. E of Hanover. 

ELA, or Hive, a town of Marocco, in the 


prov. of Tafilet, in the upper part of the valley of 


the Ziz or of Tafilet. 

HILFIELD, a parochial chapelry in Dorset, with- . 
in the p. of Sydling-St.-Nicholas, 9 m. 5 of Sher- 
bonrn. Area 2,120 acres. Pop. in 1841, 147. | 

HILGAY, a parish in Norfolk, 3} m. SSE of 
Market- Downham, on the Wessey. Area 7,0 
acres. Pop. in 1931, 1,176; in 1841, 1,515. _ 
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HILGERSDOREF, a village of Bohemia, in the 
circle and 39 m. NNE of Leitmeritz, consisting of 
abiott 150 houses. 

HILL, a parish 
Berkeley, on the Severn. Area 2;020 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 257; in 1841, 227.—Also a township in the 
p. of Hales-Owen, Salop. Pop. in 1841, 936.—Also 
a hamlet in the p. of Leamington-Hastings, War- 
wickshire. Pop. 109. 


HILL, a township of Grafton co., in the state of 


New Hampshire, U. S., 24 m. NNW of Concord, 
watered by Pemigewasset and Smith’s rivers. The 
surface, especially towards the 5, is hilly, but the 
soil possesses considerable fertility. The village 
consists of a long street, on the Pemigewasset, op- 
posite Sandbornton, with which it is connected by 
abridge. Pop. in 1840, 999. 

DEVERILL, a parish in Wilts, 33 m. 5 of 
Warminster, on the Willey. Area 1,420 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 129; in 1841, 118. 

HILL-END, a hamlet in the p. of Leigh, Wor- 
téestershire. Pop. in 1841, 350. 

HILL-FARRANCE, a parish in Somerset, 33 m. 
W of Taunton, on a branch of the Tone; and on the 
line of the Bristol and Exeter railway. Area 850 
acres. Pop. 564. 

HILL-GORE, a township of Washington co., in 
the state of Maine, U.S. Pop. in 1840, 30. 

HILL-MARTON, or Hritatarron, a parish in 
Wilts, 34 m. NNE of Calne. Area 3,590 acres. 
Pop. in 183], 651; in 1841, 806. 

HILL-AND-MOOR, a township in the p. of 
Fladbury, Worcestershire, 3 m. NNE of Pershore, 
N of the Avon. Area 1,940 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
304: in 1841, 334. 

HILL-MORTON, or Hitimorrox, a parish in 
Warwickshire, 2} m. SE of Rugby, on 4 branch of 
the Avon, and intersected by the Birmingham and 
London railway, and the Oxford ¢anal: Area 3,150 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 878; in 1841, 953. 

HILL-RIVER, a river of British North America, 
which has its source to the NE of Lake Winnipeg; 
runs first E through Winnipagosses lake; thence 
bends NNE, traverses Holy and Knee swampy lakes; 
and throws itself into Hudson’s bay, at York, to the 
ESE of Port-Nelson, after a course, in 4 generally 
NE direction, of 300 m. 

_ HILLAG, or Herran, a town of Asiatic Turkey, 
in the pash. and 60 m. 8 of Bagdad, on the W bank 
of the Euphrates, and on the borders of the great 
Syrian desert, in N lat. 32° 28}’, E long. 44° 28’, 91 
m. by water, or 614 m. direct 8, 383° E of Felujah. 
It contains about 10,000 inhabitants. The town is 
well-built, aw a eee? and well-regulated ba- 
Haar, S€vera y Caravanserais, chi built of 
materials obtained from ruins in the vicinity, and a 
number of coffee-houses along the banks of the river. 
It is governed by a hakim, under the pasha of Bag- 
dad. A quarter of the town, situated on the EB 


bank of the river, is connected with the other by 


a bridge of boats, but is not nearly so considerable 
as the W quarter. The soil in the vicinity is fertile, 
but almost quite neglected. The Euphrates widens 
considerably as it approaches H., where it is about 
200 yds. wide, and in spring about 40 ft. d 
ordinary depth here is 15 ft., with a current of 24 
knots per hour. A floating-bridge, with a moveable 
boat in its centre, 450 ft. in length, here crosses the 


river. <A tolerably active commerce is carried on 


here by means of sharp well-built latine vessels of 
from 50 to 80 tons, and drawing from 5 to 9 ft. 
water. Some.of the smaller of these vessels make 
Sa ae as far pp — river as to Hit and Anna, 
which they supply with rice, dates, oil, cloth, and 
Indian goods. The distance along the Euphrates 
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from Anna to H. is 440 m.; from H. to Kornah, : 
848 m:; to Bassora, 390 m.— The modern fed 
tures of Hl. possess very little interest, compared © 
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to that derived from the circumstance, that upon it, 


éapital of the eastern world. See article Banyroy, 


1831. 291; in 1841, 342. 
| of E. Flanders, dep. of Lokeren. Pop. 48 


sen, and 2 m. NNW of Munden. Pop. 102. In 


by N of Penzance. It includes the town of Mata- 
aon. Area 3,380 acres. Houses 560. Pop. in 1801, 
1,999; in 1881, 3,121; in 1841, 3,649. Among the 
examples of breeciated lodes, observed during the 
Ordnance geological survey, were noticed, in this 


and yellow copper-ore, at Wheal-Fortune, near Ma- 


of tin at Perranuthno downs, tiear St. Hs Between 
the sea in Mounts bay, and the tidal water in the 
Heyl river, the larid is of very moderate height, pro- 
bibly not above 100 ft. At Wheal-Fortune, ac- 


the survey, it is only 90 ft. Even at 5t. H., on the 
high grourid separating thé Heyl river, near Tre- 
gember, from the sea in Mounts bay, the elevation 
was found to be only 190 ft.: the Marazion mines 
148 ft., and Periberthy cross, near St. H., also 148 
ft. The Heyl and its tributary-stream, from Ger- 
moe, nearly cut this part, with the Land’s-end hi 

land, across from the Bristol to the English channels: 
In the year 1800, there were 4 copper-mines in St: 
H., but none of them were amongst the most pro- 
ductive in Cornwall. The quantity of copper-ores 
from the Marazion mines, sold at the Cornish ticket- 
ings, during the year ending 30th June, 1838, was 
1,659 tons, value £9,729 9s.; from the Great Wheal- 
Fortine, &c., mines, 3,143 tons, value £19,079 2s. 
The quantity of black tin sold by ticketing, in 1837, 
from the Marazion mines, was 102} tons, value 
£4,575 8s. 9d.; from East Wheal-Fortune, 34 tons. 

HILLAYA, or Hraya, a village of Sinde, on 
the W bank of the Oxus, 32 m. 8 of Kotri, near the 
Kinjor lake. . 

HILLBECK, a township in the p. of Brough, 
Westmoreland, 4m. NNE of Bough. Pop. in 1841,42: 

HILLBOROUGH, or HirnieurcH, a parish and 
village in Norfolk, 6 m. S of Swaffham, on a branch 
Wessey. Area 3,230 acres. Pop. in 1841, 237. 

HIELLE, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of West- 
phalia, regency and 8 m. NW of Minden. Pop. 2,486. 
—Also a village of Sweden, in the laen and 4m. NE 
of Gefle. 

_ HILLEBRUGS-EYNDE, a commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Bevel. Pop. 133. 

|. HELLEGEM, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of East Flanders, arrond. of 
Audenard. Pop. 1,135. 

HILLEGOM, a village of Holland, in the prov. of 
Holland, arrond. and 11 m. NNE of Leyden, cant. 
and 8 m. NE of Noordwyk, pleasantly situated on 
the W side of the lake of Haar and near the 
Haarlem and Leyden canal. Pop. 1,538. oe ha 
and frait are extensively cultivated in the i pe 


HELLEROD, a town of De in the island { 
and diocese of Sieland, bail. of Frederiksborg, 2im- | 


Se oe 


and a district inimediately to the N, appear to be | 
situated the remains of the ancient and renowned | 


HILLAM, a township in the p. of Monk-Fryston, 
W. R. of Yorkshire, on the York and Derby railway, — 
4m. N of Ferrybridge. Area 1,660 acres. Pop. in 


HILLARE, a comniuné of Belgium, in the prov 

6 
| HILLARTSHAUSEN, a village of Electoral | 
Hesse, in the prov. of Lower-Hesse, circle of Cassel, | 
on the |. bank of the Weser, 10 m. E of Immenhan- } 


the vicinity of this village is an extensive glass-work, } 
HILLARY (Sarnt), a patish in Cornwall,im.E | 


district, fragments of slate cemented by oxide of tin || 


razion, and angular portions of slate joined by oxide |] 


cording to the approximative heights obtained during | 
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NNW of Copenhagen, on a little lake. Pop. in 1840, 
1,800. It possesses a church, a grammar-school, 
and two hospitals. It has several distilleries, and 
extensive tanneries. In the vicinity is the fine royal 
castle of Frederiksborg, built by ristian IV., in 
the chapel of which the erown of Denmark is kept. 

HILLESDEN, a parish in Buckinghamshire, 3} 
m. SSW of Buckingham. Area 2,150 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 251; in 1841, 262. . 

HILLESGONDSBERG, a village of Holland. in 
the prov. of Holland, arrond. and 2 m. N of Rotter- 
dam. Pop. 1,991. 

HILLESHEIM, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
the Rhine, regency and 89 m. N of Treves, circle and 
11 m. NW of Daun, at the foot of the Eifel moun- 
tains. Pop. 700. In the vicinity is an extensive 
iron-mine. . 

HILLESTED, a parish of Denmark, in the island 
of Laaland, 2 m. SW of Marieboe. Pop. 500. 

HILLIAR, a township of Knox co., in the state 
of Ohio. Pop. in 1840, 1,012. It contains the vil- 


lage of Centreburg. 

“HILLIER, a township of Upper Canada, in Prince 
Edward district, comprising an area of 30,717 acres, 
of which 16,460 are under cultivation, bounded on 
the 5 and W i bac Ontario, and watered by seve- 
ral creeks which flow into the bays by which the W 
side of the township is indented. 

HILLIER, or Hetrier (Porst), a headland of 
SW. Australia, on the S side of the peninsula which 
forms the E side of William bay, in 5 lat. 35° 4’, E 
long. 117° 9. 

HILLIE'RE (La), a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Gers, cant. and 3 m. ESE of Samatan, 4 m. 
E of Lombez. Pop, 987. 

HILLINGDON, a parish in Middlesex, 1 m. SE 

of Uxbridge, intersected by the Great Western rail- 
way and the Grand Junction canal. Area 4,720 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 6,885; in 1841, 9,246. 
- HILLINGTON, a parish in Norfolk, 6; m. SE of 
Norwich, on the Yare. Area 220 acres. Pop. in 
1881, 52; in 1841, 64.—Also a parish 3¢ m. E of 
Castle-Rising. Area 2,230 acres. Pop. in 1841, 321. 

HILLION. a commune of France, in the dep. of} HILLSBOROUGH Sig Te headland of New 
the Cétes-dn-Nord, cant. and 4 m. E of Saint-Bri- | South Wales, to the SE of Repulse bay, in 5 lat. 

| 20° 53° 40", Eo long: 149° 0° 15”. | 


eux. Pop. 2,515. | : 

HHLLOCK POINT, a headland of NE. Australia, HILLSBOROUGH (Istanp), an island of the 
on the E side of a small island, separated from the | Atlantic, near the E coast of Labrador, to the N of 
continent by narrow channel, and to the N of| Nain, in N lat. 57° 15, W long. 61 40. | 
Halifax bay, in-S lat. 18° 50’, E long. 146° 40’. HILLSDALE, a county of the state of Michigan, | 
U. 8. comprise. a surface generally hilly of 576 sq, 
m., drained by St. Joseph of Lake Michigan, St. 
Joseph of the Maumee river, Little Saint Joseph, 
Goose and Tiffin’s creeks, Hog and Sandy rivers, 
and the S branch of Kalamazoo river. The soil is a 
rich, black, sandy loam; and iron ore is found here 
in considerable quantities. Pop. in 1840, 7,240. Its 
cap. is Jonesville.—Also a township of Columbia co., 
in the state of New York, 45 m. 5 of cag 4 Tt 
is intersected by ranges of hills, including Tagh- 
kannic mountain, and is drained by Ancram and 
Copake creeks. The soil consists of gravelly loam 
}and clay. Pop. 2,470.—Also a village of Fayette 
township, Hillside co., in the state of Michigan, 98 
m. W of Detroit, on the outlet of St. Joseph or 
Baubese lake, near the entrance of French cree 

HILLSIDE axp STAPELY, 2 tything in the p. 
of Odiham, county of es Pop. 411.. _ 

HILLTOP, a township in the p. of Wragby, W. 
R. of Yorkshire, 44 m. NN W of Sheffield, 5 of the 
river Lochy. Pop. in 1831, 86; in 1841, 92. 

HILLTOWN, a township of Bucks co., in the state 
of Pennsylvania, U. 8., 100 m, E of Harrishnrg, 
drained by branches of Nishaming creek. Pop. in 
1840, 1,910. set le 






and including Tampa bay. It is watered by Hills- 
boro’, Alafia, and Asterual rivers, and possesses con- 
siderable diversity of soil. Pop. 452. Its cap. is 
Tampa.—Also a township of the co. of the same 
name, in New Hampshire, 24 m. WSW of Concord. 
Tt has a hilly surface, watered by Contoocook and 
Hillsborough rivers, and possesses considerable fer- 
tility of soil. Pop. 1,807.—Also a township of So- 
| merset co., in the state of New Jersey, ered on 
the N by Raritan river, on the E by Millstone river, 
and watered by Roy’s brook. It is partly hilly, and 
its soil is partly clay loam and red shale. . Pop. 2,863. 
— Also a village of Bethlehem township, Washington. 
co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 203 m. W of Har- 
risburg, at an alt. of 1,002 ft. above the level of the 
Ohio at Wheeling. It consists of a single street, 
and contained in 1840 about 180 inhabitants.—Also 
a village of Caroline co., in the state of Maryland, 
59 m. E of Annapolis, on Tuckahoe creck.—Also a 
ee of London co., in the state of Virginia, 166 
m. N of Richmond. Pop. 175.—Also a village of 
Orange co., in the state of North Carolina, 40 m. 
NW of Raleigh, on Eno river, a branch of Neuse 
river.—Also a village of Jasper co., in the state of 
| Georgia, 28 m. NW of Milledgeville. Pop. about 75. 
Prt pcthhle Bod saecsbets bale dee hein vie 
sippi, 48 m. E of Jackson, on a small branch of 
Pearl river.—Also a village of Fleming co., in the 
state of Kentucky, 91 m. E of Frankfort. Pop. 200. 
—aAlso a town of Highland co., in the state of Ohio, 
75 m. SW of Columbus, near the source of Rocky 
fork of Paint creek. Pop. 1,200.—Also a village of 
Montgomery co., in the state of Illinois, 64 m. 5 of 
Springfield. Pop. 400.—Also a parish of New Bruns- 
wick, on the W and § side of the Peticodiae river. 
HILLSBOROUGH (Bax), an extensive indenta- 
tion of the S coast of Prince Edward’s island, in the 
gulf of St. Lawrence. The depth and greatest breadth 
of its embrasure are about 15m. Three rivers—one 
of the same name, the Gork, and the Elliot—flow 
into this bay at Charlotte's town. Of these the H. 
is the largest, being navigable for large ships 7 or 8 
m.—Also a bay on the coast of Kerguelen island, 






























HILL’S POINT, a headland of the state of Mary- 
land, U. S., in the co. of Dorchester, on the E side 
of Chesapeak pays between the embouchures of the 
Choptank and Hudson, in N lat. 38° 35”. 

“SBORO’, a village of Jefferson _co., in the 
state of Missouri, U. S., 132 m. E of Jefferson city, 
on the E side of Big river.—Also a river in St. John 
co., Florida, which has its source to the SW of Lake 
George; runs SW; and falls into the bay of Espiritu- 
Santo, in the gulf of Mexico, after a course of 
about 78 m. 

HILLSBOROUGH, a parish and market-town in 
co. Down, 3 m. SSW of Lisburn. Pop. of p. 6,524; 
of town, 1,538. | 

HILLSBOROUGH, the capital of the island of 
Carriacou, one of the Grenadines. It stands on the 
SW side of the island, and has a good port. The 
adjacent district is covered with cotton plantations. 

HILLSBOROUGH, a county of the state of New 
Hampshire, U. S., comprising an area generally hilly 
of 1,245 sq. m., watered by Merrimac, Contoocook, 
Nashua, Souhegan, and Sevigny eae The 
soil Pp various degrees of fertility. Pop. m 
1840, 42,494. Its cap. is Amherst.—Also a county | 


=e on the W by the gulf of Mexico, 
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_ HILO. See Ino. v 
- HILONGOS, a town of the island of Leyte, one 
of the Philippine islands, on the W coast. the N 


of the town is a cape of the same name, in N lat. 10° 
22’, E long. 124° 40’. “— 

HILPERTON, or Hitrrierox, a parish in Wilts, 
1} m. NNE of Trowbridge, intersected by the Ken- 
net and Avon canal. Area 980 acres. Pop. 973. 

HILPOLSTEIN, or Hi-LpoupsTew, a langericht- 
bezirk, or presidial, and town of Bavaria, in the circle 
of Upper Pfalz, 22 m. 5 of Nuremburg, and 32 m. 
ESE of h, on a small river. Pop. 1,495. It 
has a town-house, remarkable for its antiquity, and 
a.castle. Pop. of presidial, 12,010,—Also a town in 
the circle of Upper Franconia, 4 m. ENE of Grafen- 
berg, and 23 m. SSW of Bairenth, on arising ground. 
Pop. 400.—Also a town in the circle of Middle Fran- 
conia, SE of Schwabach. Pop. 1,200. 

- HILSAH, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. and 
18 m. NW of Bahar. 

HILSBACH, a town of Baden, in the circle of the 
Middle Rhine, cant. of Sinsheim, 21 m. SSE of Hei- 
delberg, on a small stream of the same name, at an 
alt. of 900 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 1,366, of whom 
527 are Catholics. It has a Lutheran and a Re- 
formed church. Fairs are held here 5 times a-year. 

HILLSBORO, or Reecata (Port), a bay of the 
W coast of Marocco, in the district of Suse, to the 
NE of Cape 
which flows into the Atlantic, in N lat. 29° 10°. 

HILSEA, a hamlet in the p. of Wymering, island 
of Portsea, co. of Southampton, 3 m, NNE of Ports- 
mouth. Pop. 227. 

, HILSENHEIM, or Hirtzex, a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Bas-Rhin, cant. of Mare- 
kolsheim, 7 m. NE of Schelestat. Pop. in 1841, 
1,747. Sugar from beet-root is extensively manu- 
factured here. 

HILSTON, 2 parish in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 13 
m. ENE of Kingston-upon-Hull. Area 550 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 43; in 1841, 41. 

HILTENFINGEN, a village of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Suabia, 17 m. SSW of Augsburg. Pop. 689, 

HILTERFINGEN, a village of Switzerland, in 
the cant. of Berne, on the Thuner-see. Pop. 350.— 
Also a y. of Bavaria, in Suabia, NE of Turkheim. 
Pop. 760. 

HILTERS, or Hr.pekrs, a town of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Upper Franconia, 66 m. NE of Bischofs- 
heim. Pop. 1,070. It has a castle. 

HILTON, a township in the p. of Marston-upon- 
Dove, Derbyshire, on a branch of the Dove. Pop. 
in 1831, 651; in 1841, 723.—Alsoa parish in Dorset, 
73m. WSW of Blandford-Forum. Area 1,870 acres. 


op. in 1831, 685; in 1841, 730.—Also a township in | 
m, SSW of | 


the p. of Staindrop, co. of Durham, 
Bishop-Auckland. Area 1,260 acres, Pop. in 1831, 
118; m 1841, 112.—Also a parish in Huntingdon- 
shire, 34 m. SSW of St. Ives. Area 1,510 acres. 


- - 


Pop. in 1831, 329; in 1841, 344,—Also a township in 


the p. of Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, W of Bils- 


ton. Pop. in 1831, 45; in 1841, 57.—Also a parish 
in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 3 m. ESE of Yarm, on the 
Tees. Ares 1,510 acres. Pop. in 1881, 113; in 
1841, 126.—Also a township in the p. of Appleby- 
St.-Michael, or Bongate p., Westmoreland. Pop 
271,—Also an ancient parish of Berwickshire, now 
conjoined with that of Whitsome. — 
HILTON, or Hyttox, a township 





in the p. of | 
Monkwearmonth, co. of Durham, 3} m. NW of | 


Sunderland, on the Wear. Area 2,670 acres. Pop. 


in 1831, 420; in 1841, 850. It contains the hamlet 


of Wilton, and the of Wilton-Ferry. 
HILTON, or Hutrox, three adjacent townships, 


i distinguished from each other by the names of Over, 





eS a 


about 1 m. in b 


Non, at the mouth of a small stream | 


-| markable barrier, as far as it ‘ : 
especially between the sources of the Gogra and 








Middle, and Little Hilton, in the p. of Dean, co. of | 

alkden-moor on | 

oughton on the W, 4 m. SW of — 
4 


Lancaster. They extend from 
the E, to West 
Bolton-le-Moors, and 10 m. NW of Manchester, 


m. SSW of Bolton-le-Moors is the v. of Hilton-lane- | 


ends. Little or Peel H. is 54m. NE of Leigh. Area 


1,470 acres. Pop. in, 1831, 2,981; in 1841, 8,052. | 
Middle H., is 8 m. E of Wigan, and is W of Little H, — 
Area 1,280 acres. Pop. in 1831, 934; in 1841, 903, | 
Over H. is 3 m. WNW of Little H. Area 1,300 | 


acres, Pop. in 1831, 538; in 1841, 445, 
land near the shore of the state of 5. Carolina, U.§., 
to the § of the entrance of Port Ro 


the embouchure of the Savannah. It is separated 


from the continent by a channel 5 m. in length, and | 
th. At its NE extremity isa | 
| cape of the same name, in N lat. 32° 12’, Wy Se 90°. | 


TOWN, a village in the p. of Fearn, 


shire, on the Moray frith. Pop. 310. if 


HILVARENBEEK, a town of Holland, capital of 


| a district in the prov. of N. Brabant, arrond. and 17 


m. WNW of Eindhoven, and 17 m. SSW of Bois-le- 
Duc. Pop. 2,500. 

HILVERSUM. a village of Holland, in the prov, 
of N. Holland, arrond. and 17 m. SE of Amsterdam, 
and 5m. 5 of Naarden, Pop. 3,500. Woollen fa- 


brics and carpets are extensively manufactured here. 
HILZINGEN, a village of Baden, in the circle of — 


the See, amt and 6 m. SE of Blumenfeld, and 11 m. 
NNE of Schaffhausen. Pop. (Cath.) 1,009. It has 
a castle. 

_ HIMA‘’LAYA MOUNTAINS, a magnificent bar- 
rier running along the N frontiers of Hindostan, and 
separating it throughout its whole extent from Tibet 
and Chinese Tartary; and haying on the § the 


plains of Northern India whose greatest elevation 


above sea-level does not exceed 1,200 ft.; and on 


the N the elevated table-land of Tibet. It is the | 


Imaus of the ancients,—that appellation being the 
Greek form of the Sanscrit sppel hima, sintiaa 
‘snow,’ ‘cold,’ or ‘frost.’ From the term /ima arise 
the various appellations given to this chain, of Hi- 
madri, Himachull, Himalichull, Himavat, Himavati 
Himatleh, and Himalaya, which last is the most 
pear name, and signifies ‘the abode of snow. 

o the W of Cashmere, the Persian appellative Hin- 
du-kush, or ‘the Indian mountain,’ is substituted for 


| that of Himalaya. Commencing to the W of the 


Dihong branch of the Brahmaputra, at the snowy 
chain of the Lang-tang, which runs off from the 
main range in 97° 25’ E long., 28° N lat., it runs W 
and WNW till it meets the Cashmerian range, in N 
lat. 34°, E long. 76°. Thence it turns N to 36° N 
lat., whence taking a W direction it runs to the N 

frontier of Cabul, in 35° N lat., 67° E long., where 
it joins the Gaurian mountains, or Paropamisal 
range, NW of Bamian. Between these extreme 
points, comprehending 30° of long. and 8° of lat, 
the H. cannot be less than 1,800 geog, m. in extent. 
It has, however, become an opinion well-supported 
by able observers, that the H. is not a distinct 


mountain-chain a from the general mass of the 
great table-land of Tibet, but just the § edge of that 


vastly elevated plateau. The appearance of this re- 
orders Hindostan, 


Gunduck, or from the meridians of 81° to 83°, is 50° 
posingly grand as to induce the belief of ocular 
bss i in those who have witnessed its glories. 

phinstone, Kaper, Webb, 


cke, Elphinst | 
| Hodgson, Strachey, Herbert, Hooker, and others, 
who have visited this elevated region, seem) to-have 


at 
it 


been utterly lost in astonishment when 
disclosed to their view. The magnificence 
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of its lofty summits, their sharp and pointed peaks 
soaring sublime from broad but lofty bases,—the 
dazzling brightness of their snowy mantle when illu- 
mined by the rays of an almost tropical sun,—and 
the awful and undisturbed repose which reigns amidst 
their eternal solitudes,—fill the mind with admira- 
tion and astonishment which no language can ex- 
press. “During the day, the stupendous size of the 
mountains, their interminable extent, the variety and 
sharpness of their forms, and, above all, the tender 
clearness of their distant outline melting into the 
pale blue sky, contrasted with the deep azure above, 
is described as a scene of wild and wonderful beauty, 
At midnight, when myriads of stars sparkle in the 
black sky, and the pure blue of the mountains looks 
d r still below the pale white gleam of the earth 
and snowlight, the effect is of unparalleled solemnity, 
and no language ean describe the splendour of the 
sunbeams at day 4 

peaks, and throwing their gigantic shadows on the 
mountains below.” (Mrs. Serarwibee Physical Geo- 
graphy.| But this unparalleled scene is best observ- 
ed in the clear soft light which prevails between dawn 
and sun-rise,—misty exhalations hiding it during the 
heat of the day. The sun gilds the pinnacles of the 
snowy mountains long before it is visible to the in- 
habitants of the plain, and lights them up again at 
the close of the day, while darkness already pervades 
all the lower 


Elevation. ] re and J'modus were well known | 


to the ancients as ranges clothed in perpetual snow, 
but they had not, of course, any accurate idea of 


their real height. Even the Hindus were equally ig- 


norant on this point; and, as to the moderns, though 
the combined testimony of several travellers, as An- 
drada, Grueber, Dorville, Bernier, Freyre, Desideri, 
and Cassiano, had established the fact of their great 
elevation,—though Rennel had stated that they rose 


considerably above the horizon, when viewed from the | , 
plains, at the distance of 150 m.,—thongh the illustri- 


ous Jones had declared that Chumulari was ee 
visible at a distance of 244 m.—and finally, though 
Bogle and Turner, in crossing the H. from Bengal to 
Lassa and Tishulumbn, had borne witness to the fact 
by their own experience,—yet all these testimonies 
long passed almost unheeded. Philosophers and 
their followers, reposing in perfect security on the 
theories of Bouguier, Kurw an, and Leslie,—which, 
built on a few partial facts, pretended to fix with 
mathematical accuracy limits of congelation for 
every latitude of the Ltn --beliaed that no moun- 
tains could equal, much less excel, the Andes; and 
Mont Blane in Savoy, though inferior to Chimborazo 
by nearly 6,000 ft., was unceasingly proclaimed as 
e loftiest summit in the old continent. The height 
of the H. had not indeed been hitherto ascertained 
by actual nee ane pose 5 ag pad ty 
that though it might p the it proba- 
bly did net anya ray Col. Crawford oh the first 
to throw doubts on these opinions, by the actual 
measurement of several s in the vicinity of Ne- 
al, and he was followed by Colebrook and Webb. 
The task of defence was undertaken by one theorist 
in the Quarterly Review, whilst Professor Leslie 
boldly declared his utter disbelief in the measure- 
ments of Webb, and affirmed that though the peaks 
“of the H. might perhaps rise to an elevation of 17,000 
ft., they could not exceed it. The chief objections 
were founded on the want of barometrical measure- 


ments,—the too great distances of the measuring sta- | 


tions,—the uncertainty of terrestrial refraction,—and 

ve all, the inconsistency of such altitudes with the 
‘received doctrine of isothermal lines, and the be- 
lieved limits of imferior congelation, which latter 


TV. 
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break streaming between the high’ 


were stated as curves gradually diminishing in height | 


from the equator to the poles all over the globe. 
But all these objections were answered and confuted 
| by Webb; who, in order to evince the truth of his 
measurements, ascertained the elevation of the Niti 
pass, by a series of observations made with four dif- 
ferent barometers on the 21st of August 1818, to be 
16,814 ft. above the level of the sea, though not a 
vestige of snow appeared on the crest of the pass, 
nor on a shoulder of the mountain 300 ft. higher. 
By this stubborn experimental fact, the limit of infe- 
rior congelation in 31° N lat. was demonstrated to 
be more than 17,200 ft. above the level of the sea, or 
6,000 ft. higher than that stated in Leslie’s tables, and 
1,453 ft. higher than the limit on the side of Chimbo- 
Tazo. 

“The mean height of the H. is stupendous, cer- 
tainly not less than from 16,000 to 20,000 ft., thongh 
the peaks exceeding that elevation. are not to 
numbered, especially at the sources of the Sutlej; 
indeed, from that river to the Kali thé chain exhibits 
an endless succession of the loftiest. mountains on 
earth; forty of them surpass the height of Chimbo- 
razo, the highest but one of the Andes, and many 
reach the height of 25,000 ft. at least.” 

The following are the highest peaks which have 
| yet been measured; and for the sake of comparison, 


we subjoin the altitudes of the highest © 
summits in the South American Andes: 
I. Hrtavara. 
Jamnutri, . in N lat 30° 55’, E long, 78° 12" 25,669 f 
Manda-Devi, . » oO 2 7 79 50. 25,598 
Dhawalagiri, : » 29 10 =~ 83 0. 27,600 
Gosain-than, . » 220 » & 0 24,700 
Kang-shang, . » ot 42 a 88 10 28,176 
ye q ST &3 ie 69 19. rey 
willinge \ 7 BD 4 698 BO 518 
Il. ANDEs. 

scat, une 

nin q 

rata, ; 21,286 
Illimani, . ‘ . ‘ : : 21,149 
Descabasado, ; F : . ‘ 21,100 
Desyacassada, 2 a. 19,570 


Subsequently to this survey of Kumaon by Webb, 
another survey of Gurwhal, or Sirinagur, was made 
by Messrs. Hodgson and He for te paipoes of 
determining the altitudes of the H. m that , 
This survey was not finished till 1821. It presents a 
list of 202 elevations, amongst which are 50 peaks. 
Successive surveys were also made by Gerard, from 
1818 to 1823 inclusive, in Kunawar, bordering on 
Ladak. By thesedifferent surveys of Webb, Hodgson, 
Herbert, and Gerard, all the peaks of that portion of 
the H. extending from 78° 34’ 4” E long. and 31° 
53’ N lat., to 81° 2’ E long. and 29° 49’ 43” N lat., 
were determined with the utmost ap exact- 
ness. From these memoirs, and the elevations taken 
by Crawford on the Nepal frontier, and by Captain 
Blake, we subjoin the following tables, with the 
authorities for each:— 


Ll. ALTITUDES. 

No. ‘Authorities. Height. 
1 Snowy range on the table ‘ Feet. 
3 = of the Indus, Gerard, 29,0007 

whiesusuniaie ‘Webb and Blake, 95,1047 
‘ Webb and Hodgson, 25,749 
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Hod and Herbert, 23,441 
Do. 3 


Hodgeon and Herbert, 2 
Do. Do, 23 
19 it = = 
20 Surga-Ronini, near Gan- 
91 St. Patrick, near the snowy 


arch of the Ganges, 
22 Mount Moira, é 


Do., ‘ F 
Hodgson and Herbert, 
Do. Do., 

Blake, . P 
Hod. and Herbert, 
Web 2 : 2 
Hodgson and Herbert, 
— ‘ 2 
Hodgson and Herbert, 
Do. Do., 


Peaks of the Hindu-kush 
above the valley 


61 ‘ : F 
. 62 Sree Kanta peak, 
63 Peak behind Shipke on 


son and Herbert, 
Do. 
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Hodgson ‘and Herbert 
Do. 
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Webb, . S 
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‘Table, No, 1 was observed by Gerard from Han- ee 
“I scooaiealthe erat at soon,” sdys he, “the | ag 1+ to 1°8. From the subjoined table it ap A 
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therm. 25°. In front was a granitic range of most desolate 
+t; not a blade of vegetation visible; the snow itself only find 
g a resting place at 19,000 ft. Beyond it, through a break 
were seen snowy mountains, pale with distance, appearing fp 
rise out ot the table-land on the banks of the Indus; and from 
| the angles of alt. which I observed, their pale outline, and the 
broad margin of the snow, they cannot be less elevated tha 
29,000 ft. ‘The impression which their faint cloud-like appear 
- ance leaves on the mind of the spectator who views them on the 
verge of the horizon, language fails to convey. It is dike some 
thing we have seen, but of which the idea retained is vague and 
| ill-defined, appearing, through the dimness of distance, as objects 
mingling with the skies. As I had no time nor place for ining. 
their position, I adopted Humboldt'’s plan of vertical ! 
results of which should give an approximation to their height” 
| He observed it also from the pass of Keobrung, and says, that if 
was so completely covered with snow that not a rock was dis. 
tinguishable even by a telescope of large magr r power— 
No. 2. was measured from different stations ye! ebb, and hig 
measurements were confirmed by those of Captain Blake in 
1814: but Captain Hodgson estimates Dhawalaghiri at over 
97,600 ft.—No. 3 is given at 25,669 ft. by Webb, and 25829 
ft. by Hodgson and Herbert. The mean between the two 
measurements is 25,749 ft. as given in the table—Wo. 18 
seams to be the peak, 4 m. to the N of Kedarnant temple 
and whose height is given by Webb at 22,540 ft., difference 222— 
ft. It is denominated the Sumern Purbut or ‘great mountain 
| Meru,'—an appellation commonly given by the Hindus to very” 
lofty mountains. Its angle of alt. above that temple is 26°15 
15”, and it is elevated above it 11,062 ft.; the temple itself being 
12,000 ft. above the sea.—Jo, 20 is not more than 5 m. from the 
temple of Gangutri, and is elevated 12,586 ft. above it. Its angie” 
of alt, from Gangutri must be enormous. Nos. 21, 22, and 2 
are more than 10,000 ft. above the bed of the Ganges, though ma 
more than from 6 to § m. distant, and surround the an vale. 
| from which it emerges.—o. 24 is given at 22,486 ft. by rd, 
or 212 ft. less than the table from Hodgson. This vast moun 
tain rises to the height of 14,662 ft. above the Spiti which is” 
washed by its base. Such an elevation from the immediate bank — 


of a river has no parallel in any mountain of the globe, so far a4 — 
known to us,—WNos. 30, 38, 39, and 41 belong to the Gangutri © 
valley, and are like No. 20 invisible from the plains of Hindostam. 
—Wo. 45 is the huge Ruldung peak, which at the distance of only 
5 m. from the village of Ribe, near the Baspa, makes an angle ot | 

27° with the horizon, and an elevation of 15,412 ft. above that 
place.—No. 47, or ght eee peak, was distant only 14,800 ft — 
from Hodgson and H 's station near the great snow-bed of |) 
the Ganges, and had an angle of elevation of about 33°, and 8465 | 
ft. of height above their station. To form a proper idea of ~ a 
imposing appearance o a snowy peak, seen at so short & | 
distance and with such an angle of aiovution: it may be remarked | 
that, if even when viewed from the plains of Hindostan, at angles} 
of elevation of 1° and 14°, the H. peaks towering over many inter 

mediate ranges of mountains, inspire the mind with ideas of thelr 
grandeur, at so vast a distance, how much more sublime must |} 
in Bene when their whole bulk cased in snow from the base — 
| to the summit at once fillg the eye. It falls to the lot of few | 
enjoy the pleasure of contemplating so magnificent an object 488 ; 
snow-clad peak rising to the h of more than 14 m. at the | 
short horizontal distance of only 2§m.—No. 49 is the high con ) 
eal peak at the source of the Baspa.—wo. 50 is the pote peak } 
of the Jumnotri range at the source of the Birhai-Ganga, the — 
main branch of the Jumna; but an alt, in this quarter has since — 
been stated by Hodgson at 25,669 ft— Nos. 57,58, 59, belong tothe 
large three-peaked mountain between the sources of the . 
and Rupin.—Wo. 60 is the elevation of the Hindu-kush peaks taken | 
| by Mecarine aar the valley of Peshawur. But that Mee a 
itself cannot be less than 1,500 ft. above the level of the sea, | 
consequently the absolute height of these peaks must be 22,000 
ft.—No. 62. This peak was supposed by Fraser to be the iil | 
in the valley of the Baghirathi, and to be far higher than Dum | 
derpuch, which was presumed by Barrow, in his review of Fraser, 
to be 25,000 ft. high, as had previously determined, but | 
erro , by Webb, who had placed it 23’ too far N from his 1 
point of observation. The ascertained height in the table, has | 
| 
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snowy acles more than 20, t. h 3 a | 
The subjoingd table of passes, determined in the | 
cases marked B by the barom., will give some idea of | 
the elevation of the ridges themselves, as in contimu= |} 
ous ranges these are always the lowest parts of the | 
jugum or ridge. It is these, and not the peaks, which | 
indicate the mean elevation of the range, or great” 
buttress rather, that is itself the base of the peaks, 
—the latter being the culminating points, and the 
former the minima points of the crest. In the Alps | 
and the Caucasus, the relation of the minimum of — 
crest is to the culminating points as 1 to 2, oF the | 
latter are double the elevation of the former, But | 
in the H., so far as observed, the crest is. to the 4 
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E . 8T° 35", Hooker, ; . 16,700 
16 Pass between Shipke and Ladauk. Gerard, (B) 16,500 
17 Kongma pass, between Numjea and Shi Gerard, (B) 16,007 
18 Kanglachem pass, in 8T* 40° E long. ooker, 16,000 
Vl occ soe epee pe n 1821, 17,000 
20 Nibrang pass (Southern Himalaya), (B.) Gerard, 16,035 
21 Gunass do. do. (B.) do., 16,020 
#2 Yusu = do. do. (B.) do, 15,877 
23 Ghusul do. do. (B.) = do., 15,851 
#4 Shotul do, da, (B.) do., 15,556 
95 Lachen do. over the Kongra-Lama, to the W of 

Lachung pass. Hooker, P F 15,500 
26 Bamsuru from the Jumna to the Ganges, 15,447 

N.B. pass was crossed by Fraser in 1816, and 

_ by Hodgson in 1818. 

27 Buranda pass, crossed by Fraser, from the Pabur to 

the Sutlej. Gerard, (B . - 15,248 
28 Nalgun do., crossed by . (B) 14,891 
1 ae the Sungnanm valley. Ger- ; 

) . . . 4,857 

30 Snow bed of the Ganges. Hodgson and Herbert, 14,600 

N.B. Farther advance was for 
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that the mean height of the H. is upwards of 17,000 | cote crossed by Webb. It is on the road to Gor- 

ft., and not, as Humboldt imagines, only equal to | tope or' ; and between it and this > are 


the culminating points of the Alps. The passes be- 
low 16,500 ft. do not belong to the main crest, but to 
the lateral ridges or ribs Boeene the spine, 
and to the § ridge of the i. Humboldt assigns near 
12,000 ft. as the mean elevation of the crest of the 
Andes; but this can only be applied to the Andes of 
Quito. The mean elevation of the passes of the Andes 
of Titicaca is from 15,030 to 15,195 ft., and even this is 
9,000 ft. lower than the mean height of the H. range. 
It must be admitted, however, that where mountains 
form ps or clusters, and not a continuous line, 
it is impossible to determine the mean height from 
passes. 
IL PASSES IN THE GREAT HIMALATA. bry 
1 Pass crossed at the NE frontier of Khunawur, nearthe 
stone bridge, by Dr. Gerard, upwards of (B) 20,000 
N.B. Gerard attained this elevation without cross- 
ing the perpetual snow, This is undoubtedly the 


highest on the globe attained by man. 
It is hk by 800 ft. than Humboldt attained on the 
2 Point of elevation attained by Gerard, in 1815, on the 
mountain Pargiula, near Nako, on the Sutlej, by the sant 
The same taken geom., in 1821, m 19,442 
3 Pass into Tibet by Lebong, crossed by Webb, (G) 18,871 
4 Do, of Manerung, by 1818 
1821 (B) * . 18,612 
5 Do. Keoubrang, do. do. (B) 15,313 
6 Do, Set ae do. do. (B) 18,295 
T Da. Shirang, Shipke to Gortope, upwards of 18,300 
N.B. Only one small stripe of snow on it —Gerard. 
8 Qota-Dhoora, a day's march beyond Milum. 
Monson, (B) . : H 7,780 
9 Do. at the head of the Thannevie. Hamilton, 15,000 
10 Do. of Lachung, in N lat. 28°, and a little to the E of 
85° 30’ E long., a : 18,000 
11 Do, of Takklacote, crossed by Webb in 1816, (G) 17,598 
12 Do, Meyang-La, from Shipke to Gara, (B) 17,700 
18 Do, Charang, crossed by in 1821, (B) 17,348 
14 Nitee pass, crossed by Webb 1818, (B) ; 6,814 


15 Do. of Wallanchung, to the W of | 


41 Runang pass, 5 of Sungnaum, “ . 14,500 
32 Point of emersion of the from the snow, 13,800 
33 Lapcha pass from Shealkur to Sarma, : 3,625 
34 Tungrung do. from Marang to Nisung, : 13,739 


No. 10 in the above table was first visited by Dr. J. 
D. Hooker in 1849. No. 11 is the most eastern pass 
measured by Webb. ‘Takklacote is at the N foot of 
the range in Chinesian Tartary. . But beyond Takkla- 
cote another range must be crossed before we can ar- 
rive at the valley of the Mansaroar lake, and at the 


station of Gurdon or Gharewdhoon, the abode of a 


Chinese deputy—No. 3 lies to the W of this, and is 
the highest pass crossed hitherto next to that attained 
by Dr. Gerard.—No. 8 was not crossed till 1827. It 
lies E, of the Niti pass, and a day’s journey N of 
Milam village in the purgunnah of Juwahir, the 
most northern station of the Juwahir Bhotiyas. 
Herbert was unable from indisposition to scale this 

s, but his assistant, Monson, advanced to it, and 
found it to be loftier than those of Niti and Takkla- 


| tracing up the courses of the | 





several ridges of equal elevation. The whole space 
is destitute of vegetation, the road being for one 
march on this side of the pass more than 1,000 ft. 
above the line where shrubs of any kind are found. 
This pass is practicable only two months in the year. 
During the rest it is blocked up by the snow. Not- 
withstanding the difficulties of the journey, however, 
this is the most frequented pass throughout the 
whole range by the Bhotiya traders. It is computed 
that above 7,000 sheep, the only beasts of burden 
used in the Himalaya country, pass this mountain 
annually, i ing about 9 or 10,000 maunds of 
salt and borax. ere we have another proof, 
amongst many, of the absurdity of determining by 


| mere lat. the inferior line of perpetual snow, as at 


this elevation of 17,780 ft. the pass is two months 
free from snow.—No. 4 leads from the valley of 
Sungnaum, over the range to the NW into the Spitt 
of Ladak, and is tremendously difficult, as Gerard 
experienced in September 1821. It is not so much 
the intensity of the cold as the presence of wind, that 
causes fatal consequences in these elevated regions. 
Captain Gerard found the cold endurable at an alt, 
of 18,700 ft. when the therm. was 22° below the 
freezing-point, during a calm; but at another 
time was almost frozen in a temp. of 4° above 82°. 
Mr. Strachey, in an article in the 20th vol. of the 
Geographical Tourn says, “The valleys. that tra- 
verse the mountains between the snowy ranges and 
the plains are for the most part little more than 
gigantic ravines, at the bottom of which flows the 
river each contains, in a very contracted channel, 
which at intervals only opens out into an alluvial 
flat, capable of cultivation. ‘The level of the bottom 
of these valleys is, of course, very various; but in 
r streams we usu- 
ally arrive within 10 miles in a direct line from the 
snowy peaks, without having risen to more than 4,000 
or 5,000 ft. In proceeding, however, we find that 
where we cross the line on which the great peaks are 
situated the ascent very Sant increases, and a very 
few miles carries the river- up to an altitude of 
9,000 or 10,000 ft.; thus showing that the sudden 
increase of height of the mountains along this line is 
not confined to the peaks alone, but is a general 


| elevation of the whole surface. sachet op hes 
N from the line of gr t elevation, the diminution 
of the altitude of the ridges is not much, while the 


level of the bottom of the valleys is constantly in- 
creasing in height; it is, therefore, not improbable 
that the mean height of the whole may actually in- 
crease as we recede from the great peaks until we 
reach the watershed of the streams that flow to the 
S, which is found at about 25 m. to the N of those 
peaks. In passing throngh the most elevated por- 
tions of the mountains, the traveller, who naturally 
expects to sée scenes of surprising magnificence 
amid these gigantic snow-clad sana: is too often 
doomed to be disappointed; for, in his painful pro- 
gresé along the narrow gorges that traverse these re- 
gions, he can but seldom see anything beyond the 
rocks that frown irmmediately over hishead. KExcep- 


‘tions however there are, though few, to this rule, 


and we are sometimes able to snatch from the sum- 
mits of the higher passes, in the rare intervals during 
which they are not shrouded in mist, views of stu- 
pendons and chaotic masses of mountain that fill the 
mind with astonishment and awe. Nor is the scene 
that presents itself, when we at length reach the 
watershed, less remarkable. After weeks have been 
spent in traversing mountain after mountain, of the 
seeming interminable succession of which 

begins to tire, 
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that rush by begins to weary the ear, we are here 
suddenly arrested by seeing spread out before us a 
plain, that without sign of water, of vegetation, or of 
animal life, stretches away, as far as the eye can 
reach, in a north-westerly direction; behind which 
rise mountains that gradually fade away in the dis- 
tance, with here and there only a peak lightly tipped 
with snow. This, in fact, is the very plain which 
was seen by some of the earliest missionary travellers 
in Tibet, and the account of whose existence gave 
rise to the idea that the whole country was a vast 
plain of immense altitude. When it became appa- 
rent, asit ultimately did from the accounts of sub- 
sequent travellers, that a great part of Tibet was a 
confused mass of mountain, doubts were thrown on 
the existence of any. plains at all, and it has become 
necessary, so to speak, to re-discover this very re- 
markable feature of these mountains. The plain 
immediately to the N of the British Himalayan 
provs. is about 120 m. in length, and 15 to 60 m. in 
extreme breadth. The mountains that bound it to 
the N, as I have already noticed, hardly appear to 
be what we should call snowy, and they are by no 
means so high as the ranges of the H. on its 5 edge. 
The height of the celebrated peak Kailas has been 
determined by purely trigonometrical operations to 
be not quite 22,000 ft.; while another peak, more to 


the W, one of the few that just entered the region of 


perpetual snow, was similarly found to be little above 
20,500 ft. The surface of the plain itself, which has 
been traversed throughout its length by my brother 
Captain Henry Strachey, as well as to a less extent 
y with Mr. Winterbottom, 
varies in elevation from above 16,000 ft. along its 
southern edge to about 15,000 in its more central 
parts, where it is cut through by the river Sutlej, 
which flows at the bottom of a stupendous ravine 
furrowed out of the alluvial matter of which the 
plain is composed to a depth not much less than 


3,000 ft. .As we advance into the eastern parts of the 


plain, we find that it gradually becomes more ob- 
structed with mountains, which rise abruptly from 
the level surface like islands and rocky coasts from 


‘the sea; and if at any time it requires but little 


“Posing alternately on mica slate, gneiss, or 


effort of the imagination to reproduce to the mind 
the picture of the days long gone by, when an ocean 
rolled over this expanse, now upraised above the 
level of the highest of the puny mountains of Europe, 
even that little is sometimes not needed when the 
mirage that plays over the arid surface of the ground, 
under the i 
rays, unrolls before the eye its fairy vision of the 
things that were.” 

Geology.) Itis said that gneiss is the prevalent rock in the H. 


This is however as yet bat mere conjecture, as th logical 
composition of the range has been but very part Faia ae 


partially exai 
by mineralogists. Throughout the H. comparatively little gra-_ of Tibet, but occasionally commits pk be ae 
wild dog an 


«| the flocks down to 11,000 ft. The 


might lead geo: 

the nt H, vast as they are, are but secon 
mighty formation that once existed. From the plains through 
the first and second or Sivalik ranges of hills, to the great barrier 
-itself, there appears to be a series of bands of supermedial rocks 
succeeded by sandstones and limestones, and transition rocks re- 
granite. “The first 
mas of mountain,” says Mr. Strachey, “which rises over 
e outer hills and ‘ Diins’ consists of achista, grits, 
and limestones, all devoid of fossils, and it is not till we paas be- 
yond the line of greatest elevation that we find any trace of or- 
“ganic remains to guide us in our speculations as to the age of the 
strata with which we meet. The whole area between the outer 


-hills or the sandstones that succeed them, and these fossiliferous | 

gst | poo, at an alt. of 16,500 ft.; bustards, ducks, and 
teel at 15,500 ft.; pheasan 
| abound everywhere. The lakes 


_ beds, is made up of every variety of metamorphic rock, amon 
which several lines of ve action are met with, all following 
more or less the general line of the strike. Two lines of granite 
are thus found to traverse this portibo of the mountains, the more 
northern of which is coincident with the line of greatest elevation, 

while the southern, which ts of a totally different mineral charac- 
ter, appears to have no very marked influence on the elevation of 
the sorface. Several distinct lines of eruptive rocks of the green- 

stone order have likewise been traced. . 


nence of the intense heat of the sun’s | 
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may algo be noticed | 
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that the actual quantity of granite in these districts is on the ! 


whole small; the granite that follows the line of maximum ee 
vation is chiefly in the form of veins, and in very few instances 
ex 
being composed of stratified rocks, as may be very distinctly seen 
from a great distance. Immediately following the crystalline 
schists that accompany the northern line of granite, we find a 
considerable thickness of alaty beds, both argi us and calea- 
reous, on which rest strata that are certainly of Silurian age 


The fossils obtained by te from these beds, the upper part of | 
which rises to a height of between 19,000 and 20,000 ft, have | 


been partially examined by Mr. Salter, and he has no hesitation 
in ascribing them to the Silurian period. Succeeding the palwo- 
zoic strata we find a remarkable bed, a pereanly. quite analogous 
in the form of Its fossils to the muschelkalk of Europe; and still 
ascending we come to oolitic beds, among which the presence of the 
Oxford clay is well marked, while the lias seems to be altogether 
wanting. But probably the most remarkable feature of the geo- 
logical -stracture of these mountains is that to which I shall next 
advert. The plain of Tibet is found on examination to be a ter- 
tiary deposit of boulders and gravel, which has attained its pre- 
sent wonderful elevation, above 15,000 ft., without any sensible 
disturbance of the horizontality of the beds in which it was ori- 

inally laid out, Bones of elephant, rhinoceros, and horse, the 

tter apparently identical with the horse of the Siwaliks, also of 
some large undetermined ruminant, as well as of a new species 
allied to the goat, are found embedded in these strata. The ex- 
istence of such animals in the country in its present state being 
a physical impossibility, there can be no doubt that these strata 
have been elevated from some lower level since the time of their 
deposition. ‘There is no direct proof that these beds are marine, 
no shells having been got from them, and they might possibly 
have been laid out by some large body of fresh water at a consi- 


derable elevation above the sea; but it appears to me to be far y 
real sea-bottom to deal with. The 


more probable that we have a ! 
general extension of some of the older fossiliferous rocks along 
the northern face of the H., over a very great longitudinal dis- 
tance, is a fact of which we have certain p It follows, there- 
fore, that the line on which they occur, distant about 20 or 30 m. 
to the N of the great Himalayan peaks, has been a sea-margin 
from the remotest ages of the earth's history pak hoger 
as the oolitic period. The existence of other plains, apparen 
of a similar nature, at distant points along the mountains, seems 
to indicate the probable extension of the body of water by which 
these strata were formed, to such dimensions as would, 
of necessity, show that it was the ocean and no lake.” 
Vegetation.) The general upper limit of the forest 
on the 5 face of the H. is about 11,500 ft. above the 
level of the sea; oaks and pines reach that alt.; 
birches ascend a few feet higher; and jumper has 
been seen growing at 13,300 ft. of elevation. The 
prevailing trees are the oak, pines of great variety, 
and rhododendrons; the smaller trees are junipers, 
salix, and ribes; the grasses, 3, ua, biro- 
mus, and phleum. The extreme height of cultivation 
on the 8 slope is 10,000 ft.; the highest habitation is 
9,500 ft. On the N slope villages are found at 13,000 
ft.; cultivation at 13,600 ft.; fine birch trees at 14,000 
ft.; and farze at 17,000 ft. Captain Strachey carries 
the extreme limit of vegetation N of the great snowy 
peaks to 19,000 ft., and saw a variety of barley grow- 


|ing at 15,000 ft. alt. in Ladak—As to animals, the 


entellus, of the monkey family, here ascends to 9,000 
ft.; and the tiger, leopard, and others of the feline 
tribe, follow their prey to about the same height. 
The ounce has his peculiar abode in the higher parts 


hog abound; the Cervus jurao, or great stag, is com- 
mon, as is also the Curia rutiva 36 barking deer.’ 
The different species of antelopes are generally found 
in the higher regions. The or wild ass roams 
over the plains to the N of the H.; and the wild 
is common both in ‘Tibet and the higher parts 
forms the only species of horned 
ts of Tibet, and is met with 

of the plateau. The eagle 
and vulture are seen on the highest peaks; the hoo- 
ts, partridges, and. crows 
abound in fish, 
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in this quarter; and 18,000 ft. on the N or Tibetian side. Mr. 
ers the following explanation of the remarkable fact, 
that the limit of the line of snow rises higher on the northern than 
on the southern flank of the H. “From the details which have 


the analogy between alpine ; 
snow is once melted, these elevated tracts, surrounded and con- 
fined by towering mountains, absorb heat as readily during the 
presence of the sun as they radiate it freely while he Is absent; 
and becoming, like the surface of the earth at ordinary levels, the 
source whence the heat received from the sun is diffused to sur- 
rounding objects, they cause the line of perpetual congelation to 

i to their own elevation. 
and pinnacles, on the contrary, projected into the air like 


promontories into the ocean, rather of the equability of 
tem of the into which they intrude, than to 
pal like plains and their own extremes of heat 


_ HIMBERG, a town of the archduchy of Austria, 
in Lower Austria, circle of the Lower Wienerwalde, 
9 m. SSE of Vienna, near the confluence of the 
Kallengange with the Triesting-bach. Pop. 1,230. 
Chintz, muslin, and linen are manufactured here. 

HIMBLETON, a parish of Worcestershire, 4 m. 
SE of Droitwich, on a branch of the Avon, and on 
the line of the Birmingham and Gloucester railway. 
Area 2,040 acres. Pop. in 1831, 478; in 1841, 424. 

HIMBLIATAU BLL E, a military post of theisland 
of Ceylon, in the district of Ouva, situated on the 
summit of a bleak hill, 4,000 ft. above sea-level, to 
the SW of Mount Namma-Couly-Kandy, and 42 m. 
SE of Kandy. —.. 

HIMER (Sars7), a village of France, in the dep. 
of Calvados, cant, and 2 m. § of Pont-’Eveque, and 
27 m. ENE of Caen. Pop. 1,060. _ 

HIMLE, a haerad of Sweden, in the N part of the | 

refecture of Halmstadt, between the haerads of 
iske and Fauras. War is its chief town. 

HIMLEY, a parish and village of Staffordshire, 3} 
m, W of Dudley. The Stafford and Birmingham 
canal passes about 14 m. W of the village. Area of 
p. 1,200 acres. Pop. in 1831, 156; im 1841, 409. 

HIMMELPFORTEN, a town of the kingdom of 
Hanover, in the gov. and 9m. W of Stade. Pop. 420. 

HIMMEL IN, a town of Bavaria, in the cir- 
cle of Upper Franconia, 10 m. NNE of Bayreuth, 
and 32 m. NE of Bamberg, on the |. bank of the 
White Main. Pop. 682. It has a royal castle, and 
an ancient monastery. 

HIMMELSTADT, a village of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Brandenburg, regency and 45 m. NE | 


Landsberg. White iron is manufactured here. | 
HINA, a district of Ceylon, in the W part of the 
island, to the N of the district of Hevagam, to the 
§ of those of Allont-cour and to the W of that of Bel- 
ligalé. It is watered on the 5 by the Kalenyganga. 
HINAUMETZ, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Hainault, dep. of Thieulam. op. 155, 
HINCASTER, a township in the p. of Heversham, 
Westmoreland, 2} m. NNE of Milnthorpe. Area 
770 acres, Pop. in 1831, 156; in 1841, 136, 
HINCHE, a town of Hayti, in the Sp of Ozama, 
36 m. 5 of Fort Liberty, and 60 m. NNE of Port-an- 
Prince, at the confluence of a river of the same name 
with the Guayanuco. Pop., with d ndencies, 4,500. 
The river H. forms an affluent of the Artibonite. 
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Wales, on the shore of the Pacific, to the SE of 
Rockingham, and to the N of Halifax bays, in 5 


of 2,500 ft. above sea-level, and is visible at sea at 
the distance of 18 leagues.—Also a township of 
Lower Canada, in the co. of Beaubarnois, bounded 


| with cedar, sprnce fir, and hemlock trees; and the 
rising grounds are thickly covered with timber. To- 
wards the Chateauguay are gentle slopes and fine 


N. Pacific, near the § coast of Russian America, at 


these, one of great extent lies to the NE; and to the 


| Hydes-Pastures. Area 6,200 acres. ay 1801, 
ae 
of Warwickshire. It formerly enjoyed the privileges 


siderable extent. Excepting Leicester, more stock- 


= of there have been upwards of 2,500 frames employed 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, circle and 5 m. NNW of 


| duced here. 






































































HINCHINBROOK, an island of the South Pacific, 
of the New Hebrides, a little to 
h island, in § lat. 17° 38’, E long. 
168° 20’°.—Also an insular mountain of New South 


lat. 18° 25’, E long. 146° 30’. It rises to the height 


on the $ by the United States, and separated from 
Godmanchester by the Chateauguay. It comprises 
an area of 38,000 acres, to some extent hilly, but to- 
lerably fertile. In some parts are swamps covered: 


meadow - land, watered by the afiiments of that 
river. Pop. 1,214. The vy. of H., or Huntingdon, 
is built on each side of the Chateauguay, partly in 
H., and partly in Godmanchester, and is connected 
by a bridge 240 ft. in length. Pop. 125. 
HINCHINBROOK, or TkHALKua, an island of the 


the entrance of Prince William’s sound, in N lat. 60° 
94' W long. 146°. It is 24 m. in from NE 
to SW, and 12 m. in breadth, and terminates in the 
Sin a cape of the same name. The coasts are ¢x- 
tremely irregular, and present numerous bays. Of 


S is Port Constantine and Helen. 
HINCHINBROOKE, a township of Upper Ca- 
nada, in the Midland district. Near its centre is a 
large lake, with an island in the middle, and sev- 
eral small lakes are scattered over its surface. 
HIN-CHU, a division and town of China, in the 
prov. of Shan-si. The div. comprises 2 districts, 
viz., Ting-jang-heen and Tsing-heen. i 
45m. NNE of Tae-yuen, on an affluent of the Hou- 
to-Ho, in N lat. 38° 26’. ; 
HINCKLEY, a parish and market-town in Leices- 
tershire, 184 m. SW of Leicester, and 99 m. NW by 
N of London, The p. comprises the township of 
Hinckley-Bond, the chapelries of Dadlington and 
Stoke - Golding, and the hamlets of Wykin and 


5,676; in 1831, 7,180; in 1841, 7,291.— 
which is the principal one in the hund., is pleasantly 
situated on an elevated table-land, near the borders 


of a .. It is one of the polling-places for the 
members for the 8 division of the co. The manu- 
facture of hosiery is carried on here to a very con- 


ings have been manufactured in H. than in any other 
place in the kingdom; the inhabitants have long 
been chiefly employed in this manufacture, which 
was introduced here in 1640. It is computed that 


in the town and the villages in its vicinity, giving 
employment to 6,000 persons. The coarser kinds of 
stockings, both cotton and worsted, are chiefly pro- 
H. has likewise manufactories of coarse 
cotton, thread, and worsted. 

HINCKLEY, a township of Medina co., in the 
state of Ohio, U. 5., 182 m. NNE of Columbus, wa- 
tered by a branch of Rocky river. Its surface is ele- 
vated, but its soil is fertile, and affords grain, as well 
as excellent pasturage. It contains red sandstone, 
iron-ore, and coal, in considerable quantities. Pop. 
im 1840, 1,285. 

HINDAOU, or Garraas, a district of Nubia, in 
the territory of the Kenous, on the 1. bank of the 
Nile, 20 m. SSW of Es-Souan. It is celebrated for 
the numerous ruins which it contains. The onl 
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habitations’ to be found here are a few miserable 
cabins. 

HINDELANG, a market-town of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Suabia, 17m. S of Kempten, Pop. 1,288. 

HINDELBANKE, a village of Switzerland, in the 
cant. and 9 m. NE of Berne, bail. and 5 m. W of 
Berthoud. It has a church, in which is a fine mau- 
soleum of the sculptor Nahl; and in the environs are 
2 castles. Pop. 960. 

HINDELOPEN, or Hinpe.oorey, a seaport town 
of Holland, in the prov. of Friesland, capital of a cant., 
in the arrond. and 14m. SW of Sneek, and 27 m. 
SW of Leenwarden, on the Zuyder-Zee. Pop. 1,207. 
Ship-building, fishing, and navigation, form the chief 
branches of local employment. 

HINDELWANGEN, a village of Baden, in the 
circle of the See, N of Stokach. Pop. 280. | 

HINDERCLAY, a parish in Suffolk, 14 m. NE of | 
Bury-St.-Edmunds. Area 1,950 acres. Pop. in 
1841, 387. 

HINDERWELL, a parish in the N. R. of York- 
shire, 84 m. WNW of Whitby, on the coast of the 
North sea. Area 3,960 acres. Pop. in 1841, 4,970. 

HINDLIA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Kandeish, capital of the district of the same name, 
102 NE of “pene ond pleasantly situated on the 1. 
bank of the Nerbudda, opposite Nemavor, with which 
it is connected by a bridge 1,000 yds. in length, 
It is populous, and has a fort which commands the 
river, but possesses little military strength. The dis- 
trict is bounded by the Nerbudda on the N, and on 
the SE by the Cal gong or Caligrama hills. Its 
chief towns are Hindia, ussingabad, and Charwan. 

HINDIAN, a nomade tribe of Arabs, who inhabi of 
ct 
DI . 3 of In 
are more abineccen that the Taujiks, with Wrhown they divin te, 


local commerce. Their language bears a close resemblance to 
that of the dialect of the Punjab. 


HINDLEY, a chapelry in the p. of Wigan, Lan- 
cashire, 2} m. ESE of Wigan, in the line of the 
Wigan and Newton railway. Area 2.310 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 4,575; in 1841, 5,459. | 

HINDLIP, or Hivurp, a parish in Worcestershire, 
3m. NNE of Worcester, in the line of the Birming- 
ham and Gloucester railway, and of the Worcester 
and Birmingham canal. Area 1,140 acres. Pop. in 
1851, 134; in 1841, 139. 

HINDOEN, one of the Lofoden islands, in the 
Aretic ocean, near the NW coast of Norway, dio. of 
Nordland, between 68° 25’ and 69° 2" N lat., and 14° 
20’ and 16° 10’E long. This island, which is the 
largest of the Lofoden group, is separated from the 
continent by a narrow channel, and lies to the E of | 
the islands of Ost-Vaagen, Hasselt, and Langien, 
and to the S of that of Andien. It is 54 m. in length 
from NE to SW, and about 30 m. in breadth; and is 
divided into two nearly distinct parts by the Gulles-— 
fiord, an arm of the sea running §, the western sec- 
tion belonging to the bail. of Nordland, and the east- 
ern to that of Finmark. 

HINDOLVESTON, or HILDERSTON, a parish in 
Norfolk, 3 m. N of Foulsham. Area 2,720 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 797; in 1841, 839. 

HIN DON. a parish, borough, and market-town in 
heap 8 wnt oy of Warminster, and 94 m. WSW of 
on. 270 acres. Pop. in 1 91; i 

ane P 831, 991; in 

_HINDONE, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. and 
65 m. SW of Agra, belonging to the rajah, and 74 m. 
ESE of Jypur. It was formerly large and populons, 
but has been greatly reduced by the frequent incur- 




























HINDOSTAN. } 


The classical appellation, India, seems to have 
been anciently given to the whole of that vast re 
gion which stretches from Persia and Bactria op 
the W, to the country of the Sinw or Chines 
on the E; and from the — desert on the 
| N, to the ocean on the §. ithin these stupen- 
dous limits, comprising an area of 40 degrees both 
of lat. and long., were included the lofty mountain. 
ranges of Tibet,—the romantic valley of Cashmere. © 
—all the rugged domains of the old Indo-Seythians, 
—the ——— of eee Butan, Kamrup, and As. 
| sam,—together with Siam, Ava, and Arracan, and 

the bordering states as far as the China of the Hin 
dus,—the island of Ceylon, and the whole Westem — 
ninsula. The name itself is generally supposed to | 

ave been derived from the river Indus, which waters 
the W fn ee this region. . Under the appel- 
J 


lation of India nd the Ganges, some writers 
comprised the whole group of countries lying be | 
tween the bay of Bengal and the Chinese sea. In © 
the early part of the 15th cent. we find India made 
to comprehend nearly the same portion of the globe — 
as that on which we so vaguely bestow the appella- _ 
tion of Last Indies, the islands of the Indian archi- | 
pelago being included. | 
The modern name Hindostan, or Hindisthan, is a 
Persian appellation; and if, as some regard it, com- | 
posed of the words hindu, ‘black’ or ‘swarthy,’ and | 
stakn, ‘a place,’ signifies ‘the black or swarthy | 
country.’ According to other philologists, the term 
Sind’hu, signifying in the ancient Indian language | 
“the ocean,’ was originally given to the largest river | 
of India; whence the Persians called the country | 
separated from them by that river Sind’/uist’han, or 
ichisthan, i. e., ‘the Sindian’ or ‘Indian country! | 
the substitution of & for s being common in the early | 
languages of this region of the globe. By Mahom- } 
™m writers the term Hindostan was applied to 
the countries immediately subject to the Mog 
sovereigns of Delhi, or the eleven provinces ne to | 
the N of the Nerbudda; while the tract to the Sof — 
that river was denominated the Deccan, or ‘south | 
country.’ By the Bramins, Hindostan is denomi- | 
nated Mi or ‘central,’ and Punyab’hum, or 
‘the land of virtues’—appellations vague ee 
}meaning in hy. Some modern g aphe 
consider the Hints ¢ of Hindostan as co-enxtensive Wil 
those of the Hindu religion. “This delineation,” 
Hamilton remarks, “has the advantage of being sin- 
gularly well-defined on three sides by strong natural 
barriers.” According to this arrangement, H. is 
separated, on the N, from the table-land of Tibet, 
by the lofty chain of the Himalaya mountains. To 
the 8, it is everywhere bounded by the ocean; and 
on the W by the course of the river Indus. Its 
limits on the E are more difficult to define; “but 
the most distinct are the range of hills and forests 
that skirt the Bengal districts of Chittagong and 
Tiperah, and stretch N to the Brahmaputra, near t0 
where that immense river, after having long flowed 
almost due W, makes a sudden sweep to the 5. In 
this NE corner the Hindu religion is irregularly dif- 
fused, as it extends, far be the limits assigned, 
while 


into Assam and Cassay. that of Buddha 
Yails in Butan, and =k (aha into the Brabminical 
regions on the banks of the Tista.” 1th 

ies and extent.] H., then, assigning to + 
the limits thus indi is bounded on the N by {} 
the 8 front of the Himalaya, which, eo nner cng 


red sandstone, squared in large masses, and finely 
oats and contains 2 spacious chowks, with a 
indu temple in each. 
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try; on the E, by Arracan, Cassay, and the Lang- : | Sqm. Pop. 
tang mountains; on the SE, by the bay of Bengal; Oe ie aay. brs ey be ena a 

on the § and SW, by the Indian ocean; and on the | of Tavoy, Ye, Tenasserim, and the Mergul se 

W, by the course of the Indus. According to these ; ; . 51.000 


The prov. of Arracan, : ‘4 

Countries from which the Burmese have been 
expelled, consisting of Assam and the ad- 
jacent petty states, ‘ ‘ . 45,000 150,000 


—a— =——_— = 


Total, . 77,00 301,000 


The present political distribution of this mggnificent 
region, over which England holds imperial sway, is 
sketched in another paragraph of this article. 


Progressive geography.) |The first notice of Inte by 
Herodotus. Prior to the invasion of that country by Darius Hys- 
taspes, the Persian monarch sent Scylax of Caryandra to trace 
the course of the Indus, and ascertain the place where it dis- 
charged itself into the sea; and it was from his account that 
Herodotus was supplied with his knowledge of India, which evi- 
dently does not extend d the sandy tract which lies E of 
the Indns and 5 of the ab.—The conquests of Alexander 
supply us with the next step in the pengomee Renererey ot Se 
country. He is generally to have crossed the Indus sa 


ferry of Torbeilam, a few miles to the 8 of Attock. From the E 
side of the Indus, he advanced to the Acesines or Chenab, which 
or Ravi. After this he devi- 


boundaries, the extreme length of H., from N to 8, 11,000 100,000 


is 27 degrees of latitude—viz. from Cape Comorin, 
in 7° 57’, to the crest of the Himalaya, in 35° N lat. 
—or 1,620 geog. m., which are equivalent to 1,880 
British m. Its length from E to W, or from the 
mountains which, in 92° E long., separate the circar 
of Silhet from Cassay, to the NW mouth of the 
Indus, in 67° E long., is 25 degrees, which, in that 
latitude, are equal to 1,400 geog., or 1,620 British 
m. ‘These boundaries comprise an area of 1,100,000 
geog., or 1,280,000 English sq. m., according to Ar- 
rowsmith’s large map of India, and Hamilton’s Sta- 
tistical Description of Hindostan. We apprehend this 
approximation must be near the truth; but, until the 
trigonometrical survey shall be extended over the 
whole, we eannot k with perfect assurance on 
this point.—The following table of the classification, 
area, and pop. of the political divisions of this great 
region, was originally formed, in 1820, by Mr. Ha- 


ee ee 
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; British sq.m. Pop. and reached the Hyphasis or Beas. This was the limit of h 
J. Barrtsn Trrkirortes. march; consequently mht Vk pa ty ene 

Bengal, Bahar, and Benares, . . 162,000 39,000,000 historians afford respecting India, derived from ories, 

‘Additions in Hindostan since 1765, 148,000 18,000,000 | 4°¢s —— eb enttes Ld gee 


Gourbwal, Kumaon, and the tract between 
the Sutle} and the Jumna, : ; 18,000 500,000 


Total under the Bengal presidency, 328,000 7,500,000 


Under the Madras presidency, . - 154,000 = 145,000,000 

Under the Bombay presidency, .__.- 11,000 2,500,000 

Territories in the Deccan, &c., acquired 
since 1815, consisting of the Peishwa's 
dominions, &c., and mostly attached 
to the Bombay presidency, . " 


Total under British government, 553,000 88,000,000 


Alexander traversed from Multan to the sea. 

Our first knowledge of the Ganges is derived from Megasthenes, 
who was sent ambassador by Seleucus to Chandragupta or San- 
dracottus king of the Prasil, Tbe cap. of his kingdom was 
Palibothra, generally supposed to be Patna, on the 8 side of the 
Ganges, in N lat. 25° 37’, and E long. 85° 15’. In this city Me- 
gasthenes resided three years: and as he kept a journal of what 
he saw and heard regarding India during his residence, it may 
be supposed that his information added much to the knowledge 
which the ancients possessed of India —Diodorus Sicalus, Strabo, 
Arrian, and Pliny seem to have derived all the accounts which 
they gave of India from Megasthenes. All these authors 1 
down the carpe dimensions of this ees with tolerable 





60,000" 8,000,000 


—— ——- 


— to Diodorns, mores 3 vary onetnen 
R TRIRUTA . elength. Arrian’s ge vy of India is principally confined 
EE Baretam, Sites AND TREATIES to the N which had been visited by Alexander 

The Nizam, TEM ne we! & 96,000 10,000,000 | thenes. He gives a a accurate account of most of the 
The Nagpor raja, * 7" = * 70,000 3,000,000 | rivers which flow into the Indus and Ganges; and the extent of 
The king of Oude, Sais al : 20,000 3,000,000 | India, which he derived from M ia og near the truth, 
TheGuicowar, . ©- + «= = 18.000 9,000,000 to Rennel, as that we assigned it 90 years 
Kotah, 6,500; Bundi, 2,500; Bopal, 5,000, 14,000 1,500,000 | Pliny was evidently with the form of the bert 
The Mysore rajah, sep a) tet he 27,000 3,000,000 | from the measures w he gives along between the 
The Satara rajah [annexed in 1842], . 14.000 1,500,000 | mouths of the Sant Indus. 

Travancore, 6,000; Cochin, 2,000, 8,000 1,000,000 | One of the most impor ancient records of this country is to 


Under the rajahs of Judpur, Jeypur, 

Odipur, Bicanir, Jeaselmere, el ac 
chiefs, Holear, Amir - Khan, : 1 ¥ 

e he describes the peninsnla of India as stretching from the gulf of 


the of Cutch, EBhortpur, Ma- | zl 

cherry, humerous other ¥ Cambay from E to W, instead of from N to 8. This is the more 
chiefs, the amirs of Sind, Sikha, A , not only because he had access to the compara- 
Gonds, Bhils, Coolies, and pry Sa tively accurate information respecting India recorded by Strabo, 
comprehended within the line of Bri Diodorus Siculus, and Pliny, but because he himself traces with 
tish protection, . = . . 383.000 =—-:15,000,000 | great minuteness the sea-coast,—specifies the most remarkable 


places on it, and assigns the lat. and long. of each, from Cape 
Comorin to the mouth of the Ganges. Hence it would appear 
that his general account of the form of India was expressly con- 
tradicted by his detailed description of the country. To Ptolemy 
also we are indebted for the enumeration and relative position 


Total British government and allies, 1,103,000 123,000,000 


IIL. InperexpEest STATES. 


The Nepal raja, - « = = «+ S000 2.000.000 | of the different months of the Ganges; and for a curious delinea- 
The Lahorersja, . . «+ + = 60.000 3,000,000 | tion of various roads used by the traders to China, across the N 
The amuira of Sind, 2 ee ee 1,000,000 | Of India. The geography of this part of H. is also greatly ilns- 
The dominions of Sindia, . 40,000 4.000.000 | trated by the description given by Pliny, Dionysius Perlegetes, 


Ptolemy, and the Peutingerian tables, of the famous royal 


The Cabul sovereign, E of the Indus, . 10,000 —_—_1, 000,000 or 
Nyssean road. This was made with great care: and at the end 


These last four territories may now 





[1851] be regarded as of every Indian Itinerary measure a small colamn was erected. 
rated with British India. The first part of it seit Fe with the route pursued by Alexan- 
_—______ |} der from the Indus Hyphasis; the remainder led to Pali- 

Grand total of Hindostan, . . 1,280,000 134,000,000 bothra. Its whole length was mearly 1,500 m. This road has 


been Ulustrated with considerable learning, but not always with 
| the soundest judgment, by Major Wilford. 

After the age of Ptolemy, we derive no additional or more 
acura. ieee India till the 6th cent. after 
Christ. At amas, an Egyptian merchant, made 
some voyag ee From his work it appears that he waa 


Recent events have operated to transfer Sind, the 
Punjab, Sattara, and the greater portion of the La- 
hore territories, from the list of independent states 
to those standing immediately under the dominion | 
of Britain; and to enlarge the total area of British 
India by some 100,000 sq. m.; to which must be 
added, the acquisitions made in India-beyond-the- | 


well ted with the W coast of the peninsula, which he 
ienla ee Te teed be tnstie Mpa _— After 


this time, till the discovery of the of Good Hope, the 
graphy of India is almost eatirely Hinstrated by the Arabian 


cent., whose travels have been published by Renaudot; by & 




















tne 
' Malcolm's Memoir Hajasthan, 
the Travels of Burnes, Masson, Hugel, Wood, Vigne. ana others, 
ctions of different 
Indian literary and scientific societies, the reguits of Parliamen- 
geography of 
received such ample and minute investigation as to leave 


a 
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and 
other respects is confirmed by Massondi, who 


the capital. Of the 


banks of the Ganges, Kanoge was the ca 


possessed 
ral, was confined to H. 


Ww 


southern, which he calls Comar, probably from Cape C 


The next illustration of 
the Ayin Acbari, a work executed 


or which were 


conquests in the afterwards were 


divisions, productions, military force, <&c., 


ae 
and in on and inguiries. 


The conquests and settlements of the P 
almost entirely confined to the coast, and did 


the geographical knowledge Europeans 
this country, 


known respecting the interior of H. In 1788, Major Rennell 
published the first edition of his Memoir of a Map of Hindostan. 
In this work, with wonderful research and —though 


the valuable Travels of Dr 


on Central India, Todd's Annals of Raj 
the £rdkunde von Asien of Ritter. the 


iJ 


uiries, and a ¥ of other the 
a fo a variety s0urces,— 
few parts of this 


I extensive country altogether unexamined and 
reported upon, 


General Physical features.) Two sides of the irre- 
gular four-sided figure which this great and diversi- 
the sea; the other 


‘fied region forms are washed by 
two are bounded by land. The bay of Bengal, which 
washes the SE shore, is not so broad as the Arabian 
sea which laves the SW side: but the countries on 
the latter sea, especially towards the N, are more 
arid and sterile than those which lie along the for- 
mer. ‘The land-boundary on the NW toward the 
sea is flat and desert; as it recedes inland, the eleva- 
tion Mmereases and the scenery improves. The re- 
maining or NE side, from the termination of the low 
and swampy grounds near the of Bengal, is 
formed by mountains of prodigions ek 
this vast chain the two great rivers of India have 
their sources, and flow to opposite pointa of the con- 
tinent. The countries on the Indus,—the central 
desert, as it is called;—and the valley of the Ganges, 
—comprise the whole. of India N of a line drawn 
from the gulf of Cutch, eastward of the mouth of the 
Indus, to the mouth of the Ganges. All the features 

this continental portion of India are on the most 
magnificent scale; those of the southern or peninsu- 
lar part are less bold, and partake more of the nature 
of an island. From the mouth of the Ganges to that 
of the Kristina, in about N lat. 16°, the E coast lies 
nearly in a straight line NE and SW, and the gene- 
ral outline of the country is that of a great oval basin, 
of which the S portion approaches near to the Ara, 


| bian sea, but is divided from it by high land. From 


the mouth of the Kristna, a very regular mountain 
barrier, called the Eastern Ghants, extends south- 


I a a i 








soucii, by another Arabian author, who wrote about the 
middle of the 14th cent. The Mahommedan travellers mention a 
great empire on the Malabar coast: their relation in this and 
t published his ac- 
count of India in the 10th cent. ‘This last author describes India 
as divided into four kingdoms. The first comprised the prove. 
on the Indus and its tributary streams, of which Multan was 
second, which seems to have lain on the 
p. This kingdom and 
its cap. are much celebrated in the most remote times of ancient 
Hindu history. The third kingdom was Cashmere; the fourth, 
Gujerat. at a ee ~ we ronation respectin g India 
ASSO | probably by his countrymen in gene- 
. The Arabian author who wrote 
about the middle of the 14th cent. divides India into the north- 
em part, comprehending all the provs. on the Indus; the middle, 
hich stretched across from Gujerat to the Ganges; and the 
omorin. — 
About the middle of the 13th cent,, Marco Polo visited different 
parts of Hindostan. He is the first anthor who mentions Ben- 
gal and Surat by their present names ag rich and powerful 
kingdoms. 


the geography of H. is derived from 
a under the reign of the empe- 
ror Acbar. This sovereign divided H. Proper into eleven subahs 
i again divided into circars, Cabul and 
the countries W of the Indus constituted a 12th subah: and the 

Deccan divided into 3 more, 
The details given in the Ayin Achari of the extent, boundaries, 
of these provs. is sur- 
apparently the result of much attentive 


ortuguese in India were 
not much increase 


respecting 
Indeed till the conquests of the English, during 
the middle and latter end of the 18th cent., little was accurately 


ge- | pass SW into Guzerat, it becomes very flat; on the 


Repertory of Dalrymple, the Asi- 
Francis all, 


ation. From 


Sninsad ethsaiaciit nant OO eee sy 


water 


































































40 HINDOSTAN. 
ward at varying distance from the coast, which is | 
here for the most part sandy and barren. Theele | 
vated country within this mountain-barrier gets the — 
name of Halaghaut, or the country ‘above the i 
in opposition to the Payinghaut, or country ‘ i 
the gates.’ The name of Balaghaut is given to the 
whole upland country from Cape Comorin to the 
Ganges.—From Cape Comorin another mountain. | 
| barrier runs parallel to the western shore for an 
extent of about 900m. This range, nearer to the 
| coast, loftier, and less interrupted than the other, ig i 
called the Western Ghauts. The termination to. | 
wards the N is near the gulf of Cambay; and here, | 
for a short distance, the general slope of the country 
is towards the W, where the valley of the Nerbudda 
is formed.—Under the 13th parallel, the Eastern and 
Western Ghauts are connected by a cross ridge, and 
the country does not immediately slope down to the 
N and 5 of this transverse ridge, but forms a table- 
land of considerable extent. N of the gulf of Cam- 
bay, the peninsula of Gujerat, beautifully diversified 
with hill and dale, extends towards the gulf of Cutch, 
To the N of the latter gulf, and extending north- 
wards to the great central desert, there is a dreary 
marsh called the Runn, measuring about 250 by 70 m. 
If we enter H. at the NW corner, in Lahore, the 
face of the country is hilly, till we reach the § ex- 
tremity of this prov., where the Punjab commences, 
Passing thence to Multan, we again meet with hills 
in the N extremity of that prov. The face of the 
country in Ajmir is nearly the same; but when we 
























contrary, if we pass S or SE into Malwah, we enter 
a very elevated region,—one of the most elevated, 
indeed, in H., as great rivers flow from it in ey 
direction. If from Lahore we enter Delhi, we fin 
the face of the country very flat; indeed, Delhi, 
Oude, and Bengal, are the most flat provs. in H. 
The surface of Orissa, N of the river Chumbul, is 
likewise flat; but to the S of that river, as well as on 
the NW, it is- hilly. Proceeding §, the first ae 
land we meet with in H. Proper is in the Bundel- 
| cund district of the proy. of Allahabad, in the SW. 
The 8 part of Bahar is also hilly, while the N divi- 
sion of this prov., beyond the Ganges, es of 
the flat character of Bengal and Oude. On the E 
side of the Deccan, before we arrive at the Ghauts, 
there is a mountainous ridge, extending from the 
Godaveri to the Mahanada. Proceeding across the 
country in a direction nearly due W from this ridge, 
we enter Berar, the surface of which is for the most 
part elevated and hilly; the same character applies 
to the provs. of Gundwana, Candeish, Hyderabad, 
Orissa, and the Northern Cirears. The § of India 
consists of table-land, or rather an elevated surface 
considerably broken in the centre, and remarkable 
for numerous isolated precipitous rocks, the natural 
strength of which has been greatly augmented by the 
erection of fortresses on them. The Ghauts lie on 
the E and W of this table-land; and a flat country ex- 
tends between both chains of the Ghauts and the sea. 
In Malabar, however, there is a chain of low hills, 
Separated from one another and from the Ghauts by 
narrow valleys. In some places these hills rise to || 
the coast; but in other parts there is between them * 
and the sea a flat tract, seldom above 3 m. wide, and 
im general not so much. Near the low hills these 
plains are the most level, | t 
Mountains.] On the north, Hy in the, 
ceptation of the word, is bo ii 
mountains, a chain superior in elevati ) 
‘yetknown, See Himataya. Branches\s 
them to the § as far as the borders/of Bengal, Oind« 
and Delhi. The last proy. is also separated. f 
Northern H. by the Sivalic or Kemaun mount: 
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a 
The Vindhya mountains, among which lies the Ar- | turally be expected that the most numerous and ex- 
cadia of India, pass through Bahar, Benares, Alla- | tensive plains must be sought for in H. Proper. In- 
habad, and Malwah, along the N side of the Ner- | deed, the whole country through which the Ganges 
budda, nearly to the W coast. To the S of these is | flows, from the Sivalic mountains to the sea, is one 
# less elevated chain called the Tahya hills—The | vast plain. There is also a plain stretching from 
chain of hills commonly described under the appel- | Sirhind to the city of Delhi, in a NNW direction, a 
lation of the Eastern Ghauts, commences in the §, | distance of 155 m. This plain contains the towns of 
about N lat. 11° 20’, to the N of the Cavery, and ex- | Paniput and Carnal; and is celebrated as having 
tends, with little interruption or comparative devia- | been the scene of two creat battles, one in 1525, be- 
tion from a straight line, to the banks of the Kristna, | tween the Emperor Babar and the Patan Sultan 
in N lat. 16°, separating the two Carnatics,—the one | Lodi; and the other in 1761, between the Mahrattas 
named the Carnatic Balaghaut (the true Carnatic); | and the Mahommedan army commanded by Abdalli, 
the other the Carnatic Payinghaut, extending along | Across the E entrance of the pass of Paniani, already 
the coast of Coromandel. The exact height of this | described, there is an elevated plain, 60 m. in extent, 
ridge along its whole course has not been ascertained, | which rises suddenly from the level of the surround- 
which is rather extraordinary ; but its general eleva- | ing country, resembling an extensive terrace. There 
tion is known to be considerably less than that of the | are similar elevated plains in Bengal, and in the Bun- 
Western Ghauts. About the lat. of Madras, which | dela country 5 of the Ganges, near the Suhagi Ghaut. 
is the highest part, it is estimated at 3,000 ft.; and | From the summit of the minaret in front of the mau- 
the table-land of Bangalore, towards Uscottah, | soleum of Acbar, at Secundra, 6m. to the N of Agra, 
which is within the chain, is more than 8,000 ft. | an extensive plain stretches 30 m. in a direct line, 
above the level of the sea. The circumstance that | filled with the ruins of ancient grandeur.—Of the 
the rivers which have their sources in the upper Sandy desert mentioned by Herodotus, our know- 
table-land universally flow towards the E, proves the | ledge is but imperfect. Cutch lies to the § of it; 
superior elevation of the Western Ghauts, and they | Gujerat to the E; Sind to the W. According to 
are by far the most abrupt in their ascent. The geo- | Rennell, it extends from the sea to the Punjab coun- 
logy of these mountains is very imperfectly known; | try. In this extent, however, he probably compre- 
but the chief rock is said to be a granite, consisting | hends the Runn, a large salt morass which bounds 
of feldspar and quartz, with dark green mica in a] the W frontiers of the prov. of Gujerat, and commu- 
small proportion to the other two ingredients. The | nicates with the alt of Cutch, and which in some 
rocks appear stratified, but the strata are very much | places seems to adjoin and in other places to be in- 
broken and confused.—The chain of the Western | termixed with the Sandy desert. ‘The latter is about 
Ghauts is better defined than the other, as it extends | 550 m, in length, and about 160 m. in the widest part. 
from Cape Comorin to the Tupti or Surat river; | In some parts of it there are spots of clay mixed with 
where, however, it does not terminate in a point or | the sand; but in general the surface is bare, desolate, 
promontory, but departing from its meridional course, | and sterile, and the wells are en Vag at the dis- 
bends eastward in a wavy line parallel to that river, | tance of 8 or 10 coss from one another, “All over this 
and is afterwards lost among the hills in the neigh- | sandy tract are scattered isolated jungles, but of stint- 
bourhood of Burhanpur. In its line along the Tupti | ed growth. ‘The Runn or salt morass in some places 
this ridge forms several ghauts or passes, fim which | consists of water only a few inches deep; in others it 
there is a descent into the low land of Candeish. In | is an impassable swamp; in others a bank of sterile 
their whole extent the Western Ghauts include 13° | and loosesand. It bends round the N of Cutch, and, 
of lat., with the exception of a break in the ridge | including its windings, is supposed to extend several 
about 16 m. wide, in the lat. of Paniani, through | hundred miles. 

which the river Paniani flows to the Western ocean.| Rivers.] The glory of H., it has been remarked, 
Their distance from the sea-coast is seldom more | consists in its noble rivers; in this respect PO ges Ha 
than 70 m., commonly about 40 m.; and they are | a remarkable contrast to Persia, the my st ing 
frequently visible from the sea, to which, between | kingdom on the W. The great rivers of India, too, 
Bareelore and Mirjaoa, they approach within 6 m.| have this peculiarity, that the greater part of them 
The Western Ghauts are in general from 2,000 to| flow along very gentle declivities, and possess 
3,000 ft. higher than the Eastern Ghauts; several are | great depth of water, so that they may easily be 
from 5,000 to 6,000 ft. above the level of the sea.| rendered available for the purposes of internal 
The peak of Mount Subramani, on the frontiers of communications; and instead of tearing up and 
Coorg, has been estimated at 5,611 ft.—The Neil- | devastating the country, during the rainy season, 
gherries, or ‘ Blue mountains,’ were scarcely known to | as in Africa, they merely overflow it with a fer- 
the British public before 1819, when some account of | tilizing influence. The only rivers of H. of a very 
them appeared for the first time in the Indian jour- | lengthened course, or great volume of water, are 
nals. I'hese mountains are situated to the NW of | those which run through H. Proper,—the Indus and 
Coimbatur, about 11° from the equator. They ex- | the Ganges, with their respective tributary streams. 
tend nearly 40 m. in length, by 15 or 20m. in breadth, | The Indus enters H. about the lat. of 88°15’. Here 
and form a connecting link between the Eastern and | it is an inconsiderable stream, but its breadth and 
Western Ghauts. The following are the barometri- | volume of waters is much increased by the junction 
cal heights of some stations above the level of the | of the Attock, flowing into it from the W. ‘The In- 
sea: Jackanairy, 5,659 ft.; Jactally, 5,976 ft.; Dim- | dus pursues its course through H. to the beginning of 
hutti, 6,041 ft.; Oota-Kamund, 6,416 ft.; and Mur- | its Delta, about 170 m. from the sea, nearly in a 
churti-Bet, 8,800 ft. In equality and salubrity of temp. | straight line S by W. The whole course of this 
this region surpasses any other of the Indian conti- | river, from its entrance into H.,is about 900m. It is 
nent. The average range of the therm. is about 30° | navigable to Attock; but the tide does not flow up 
below that on the adjacent coasts of Malabar or Co- | more than 60 or 65m. At Tattah, about 130 m., by 
romande], The maximum heat in the shade, at | the course of the river from the sea, the Indus is very 
noon, during 14 months, was 68°; and the average | narrow; about 5 m. below this town the pe 
for the year 567°; whilst the extreme variation was | depth is 4, and the common es only 2 fath. The 


a ' | breadth here is about a mile. The land-floods, oc 
ins.| From the general description which has 
been given of the surface of the country, it will na-— 
































middle of July, and do not subside till the end of 





sioned by the melting of the snow, begin about the 
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August. The pe rivers of the Indus chiefly 
flow into it in the northern half of its course, in the 


prov. of Multan, forming the Punjab, or country of 


rivers. These rivers, the Jelum, the Chenab, the 
Ravi, the Beas, and the Sutlej, all rise nearly in the 
same place, at the foot of the Himalaya mountains. 
The Jelum, the Hydaspes of the Greeks, after cross- 
ing the great road leading from Lahore to Attock, 
and flowing along the E side of the Joud mountains 
in the province of Ajmir, unites with the Chenab, 
about 60 m. above Multan. Its whole course “is 
about 450m. It isthe most westerly of the streams 
that flow through the Punjab into the Indus; and is 
Gein to Oin.—The Chenab, the Acesines of the 
ree 
than 35 m. from the Jelum. About 28 m. above the 
city of Multan, about 50 m. below its junction with 
the Jelum, it receives the Ravi; and 60 m. below 
this Vee enters the Indus. The length of its course 
is about 650 m. It is navigable to Aknur.—The 
Ravi enters the plains of Lahore near Shahpur; its 
course is SW till it passes the city of Lahore, above 
which it is 120 yards broad, and very rapid. Its 
whole course is about 450 m.—The course of the 
Beas, for the first 200 m., is directly 5; it after- 


about 300 m. from the sea. This junction, however, 
formerly took place much lower. 
of its course is about 220 m.—The Sutlej, the most 
eastern of the rivers of the Punjab, enters H. at 
Bellegpur in the prov. of Delhi. Before it is joined 
the Beas, it is a very considerable stream; after 


heir junction at Hureki, they lose their respective 
appellations, and take the name of Ghara, the 
yphasis of the Greeks. It is navi 


. 
: 
: 
is 
: 
: 


; Its whole course is about 860 m.—These five rivers 
: of the Punjab increase the breadth and depth of the 
; Indus so much, that there is water sufficient for flat- 
bottomed vessels of nearly 200 tons burden, from the 
: f of Cutch to Lahore, a distance of 760 geog. mm. 
Ixpvs and Ponsap. 
: The Ganges rises on the S side of the Himalaya 
’ Mountains, and enters the plains of H, at Hurdwar, 
in the prov. of Delhi, in N lat. 29° 57’, E long. 78° 
{ 2". Tts course is nearly straight till it passes ATla- 
} habad, when it becomes more winding, and its bed 
' deeper and broader. After receiving the tributary 
streams of Bengal and Bahar, some of which are 
| equal in volume to the Rhine, its channel attains its 
; fall breadth, which is commonly about ? m. when the 
» fiver is at its lowest. Its depth, at this time, is 30 
: ft. for an extent of 500 m., before it reaches the sea. 
; Of the different branches into which this river ig 
: divided before it enters the gulf of Bengal, the 
| 
: 
; 
t 
) 


westernmost, called the Hugli, and the most eastern, 


which receives the Brahma: 
most important. The whole navigable course of the 
Ganges is about 1,500 m. For alles account of 
this river, see the article Ganers.—The first large 
river that joins the Ganges after it enters FL. Proper, 
is the Jumnah. Its source is farther to the NW 
than that of the Ganges. A little before it enters 

in the prov. of Delhi, the two rivers are only 40 
m. distant from each other. After its entrance into 
H., its course is nearly parallel with that of the 


tra, are the widest and 


Ganges, at the distance of from 50 to 75 m. These | 


rivers unite at Allahabad. Its whole course is about 
780 m., on the W side of the Ganges.—Nearly 10 m, 
below Etaweh, in the 


roy. of A the Jumnah is 
joined by the Chumb fee ‘. 


| which rises near the source 
of the Nerbudda in the proy. of Malwah. Its course 
is NE: its whole ] is 440 m. It long con- 
stituted the boundary between the British posses- 
sions in H. Proper on the §, and those of Scindiah, 


| 
\ 


| —The largest rivers that flow into the Ganges | th 
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from Bengal and Bahar are the Goggra, the Soane 


is nowhere after it enters the Punjab more | 


| Its course for a considerable ba is E, and at one 


| through Assam,—a country remarkable for the nut 


wards flows to the W. It unites with the Sutlej | 


The whole length | 


ble to Ropur. | 


-Tises in 
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ad the Cosa. The first is composed of ‘the 
waters of the Goggra and the Saregu, which ump 
at S wara. They afterwards flow throng) 
the prov. of Oude, and unite with the Ganges in 
Bahar. The course of the Goggra is nearly paral 
to that of the Ganges on the EF side.—The § vane 
rises near the Nerbudda, on the E side of the table. 
land of Amereuntne. Its direction is at first due N; 
it afterwards turns NE, and joins the Ganges in the 
rov. of Bahar. Its whole course is about 500 m— 
e course of the Cosa, which rises in the Himalayy 
mountains, is at first SSE; it afterwards winds much, 
Its junction with the Ganges takes place 45 m. abo re 
Rajemal, in the district of Purneah, in the prov. f 
Bengal. Its course is about 400 m. The Brahma 
putra, which afterwards forms the great E branch of 
the Ganges, is supposed to rise very near that rp 


place it reaches within 220 m. of the most western 
prov. of China. It then very abruptly turns Wy 


ber and magnitude of its rivers, most of which flow 


into the Brahmaputra. It enters Bengal near Ran- | 
jamatti. Its course is now W, and afterwards §, i 


the Deccan district, where it is joined by the Meg 1a 
The Ganges and the Brahmaputra unite below Lucki- 


pur. The whole course of this river, as far as it is | 
known, is about 1,650 m. It flows 400 m. through | 
Bengal. Though the Ganges and it rise near each | 
other, yet at one part of their course they are 1,200 


m. distant. 


The rivers in the Deccan, or central division of — 
H., are the Nerbudda and the Tupti on the W, and } 
the Subunreka, the Mahanadda, and the Godaveri 
on the E.—The Nerbudda’s course has been already 
noticed; but while the Soane flows to the NW, the 
| Nerbudda takes nearly an opposite course, flowing | 
Tt has fewer windings than most | 
Indian rivers. After passing through part of the | 


almost due W. 


provinces of Gundwana, Candeish, Malwah, and 
Guzerat, it joins the sea 25 m. below Baroach. Its 


whole course is about 750 m.—The Tupti, or Surat | 
the prov. | 
of Berar on the N. Its direction is W, through Can- 
deish and Guzerat; and, after a course of about 400 | 
lm., it falls into the sea about 20 m. below Surat.— 


river, rises in the mountains which bound 


Subunreka rises in the southern extremity of the 
prov. of Bahar. Its course is to the SE for 250 m. 
when it falls into the bay of Bengal, about 30 m. to 


the W of the Hughli month of the Ganges. This | 


river is by some considered as the NE boundary of 
H. Proper.—The Mahanada rises in the hilly eoun- 
try of Gundwana. Its course is yery winding. In 
the district of Cuttack, in the prov. of Orissa, it re- 
ceives several streams. It directs its course to the 


Its whole course is 550 m.—The Godaveri 
the Western Ghauts at Trembuch-Nassor, 
fa 70 m. to the NE of Bombay. om course 18 Fi 
rst due E, through Arungabad and Telligana; 
afterwards turns SE. At Hajamundrs, in the North- 
ern Circars, it divides into several branches, which 


| =f of Coojung, where it falls into the gulf of Ben- 


form a fertile delta, and several harbours for small — 


vessels. Its whole course is about 850m. About 
90 m. from its mouth it is jomed by the Bainjunga. 
_To the south of the Tupti the course of all the 


| Tivers is to the E, in consequence of the superior 


elevation of the Western Ghauts. ‘The few rivulets 


that flow into the western sea descend so apt 


the mountains that they have not time to 
lect. into streams of any magnitude. Those on the 
E side are mostly choked with sand-banks 
The Kristna 


ese, however, require notice. 
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in the Western Ghauts, not more than 50 m. from 
the W coast of India. Its direction is to the SW 
till it reaches Mersetch, in the province of Bejapur. 
Here it is joined by a number of streams from the 
Ghauts, united under the common name of Warnah. 
Its course is now more to the E, where its volume is 
again increased by several rivers, the principal of 
which are the Malpnrba and Tumbuddra. It forms 
a delta near Masulipatam, after a course of nearly 
650m. It equals, if it does not surpass, any other 
Indian river, in the fertility which it creates during 
its course; watering, and of course fertilizing, the 


inces of Bejapur, Beder, Hyderabad, &c.—To | 


the south of the Kristna, is the Pennar, the Palar, 
and the Caveri. The Panar is said to spring 
among the hills of Nundydrug in the Mysore. Its 
course is northerly till it reaches Guti, in the Bala- 
ghaut ceded districts, when it changes to the SE, 
and afterwards to the E. It falls into the sea at 


Gungapatnam in the Carnatic, 108 m. to the N of 
from the hills of 


Madras.—The Palar also sprin 
Nundydrug, but its course is to the S. After flowing 
for 220 m. through the Mysore and Carnatic, it falls 
into the sea at Sadrass.—The Caveri has its source 
in the Kurg country, a district among the Western 


Ghauts, but it is of no magnitude till it quits it. | cleansed 


Near Seringapatam it forms an island; and opposite 
to Trichinopoly in the Carnatic, it again separates 
into two branches which surround the island of 
Seringham. ‘The northern branch is named the 
Colorun, the southern retains the name of Caveri. 
About 13 m. farther to the E, these branches ap- 
proach each other; and an immense monnd is formed 
in order to prevent the Caveri from falling into the 
Colorun, the bed of which is 20 ft. lower—The 
Colorun falls into the sea near Negapatam, and the 
Caveri at T'anjore. ‘These rivers form a wider delta 
than any other river in this part of India. Their 
whole course is about 500 m. 

Lakes.| There are but few lakes in H. The 
Chilka lake: divides ‘the northern Circars from the 
Cuttack district of Orissa. It is about 35 m. long, 


and 8 m. broad. “Towardsithe E. and 5, it is bounded | 


by a narrow sand, very plain and flat, and about 1 


m. in breadth; and on the NW by achain of moun- | 


tains. Its water is salt, as it has a communication 
with the sea by a very narrow and deep outlet; and, 
indeed, evidently has been formed by the sea break- 
ing over the flat sandy shore. lake receives 


one of the branches of the Mahanada. It contains | 


several islands, which are inhabited.—Between the 


Kristna and Godayern, in the lower part of their | ™ 


course, there is an extensive tract of flat and rich 
country, evidently alluvial, and formed by these rivers, 
about 150m. in length along the coast, and from 40 to 
50m. wide. About half-way between the two rivers, 
a hollow of considerable extent occurs in this allu- 
vial soil, in the lowest parts of which there is a lake 
at all seasons. The whole extent of this hollow 
grees is 47 m. from W to E, and 14 m. from N to 

During the rainy season, the whole is covered 
with water, except GO or 70 small eminences, on 
which the inhabitants take refuge. This is the Co- 
lair lake. Between it and the Godaveri and the 
Kristna, there are traces of a channel which has been 


formed cither to drain the lake, or to irrigate the ad- | 


jacent lands. The latter purpose has indeed been 
effected by yarious other channels. —'The lake of 
Pulicat, on the coast of the Carnatic, is about 33 m. 
from N to §, and 11 m. across in its broadest parts. 
Its water is salt, as it communicates with the sea by 
several narrow channels; and it evidently owes its 


origin to the same cause which produced the Chilka | @° / in any harbour 
origin ie higher here than in ay, arbour owned By 


. 4ft, but they | 
‘sometimes rise to 17 f.—We now enter on the coast of Conca ; 


lakes. There are several large islands in it.—The 
lake of Onore, in North Canara, reaches nearly to 


sae eh nel 









the Ghauts. It is almost salt during the dry season; 
but when the rains bring down the torrents from 
the mountains its waters become fresh—In the N 
parts of Hindostan there are few lakes, especially in 


| the waged of the Ganges and the Indus. There 


are two lakes close under the walls of Ajmeer; the 
most northern is 6 m. in cireumf., and very deep. 
Canals] The greater part of H. Proper is so much intersected 
by navigable rivers that canals seem scarcely necessary; while, in 
the Deccan, and the south of India, the surface is in general so 
very uneven that they are almost impracticable. Nevertheless 
this mode of internal communication was formerly not negiones 
in H. Proper, though the canals were rather intended the 
parptse of irrigation than that of cone ng goods. The most 
celebrated were those partly executed inthe reign of Feroz II, It 
is doubtful whether they were ever completed; if they were, 
they would have united the Indas and the Ganges; for one of 
them was drawn from the Jumna, near the northern hills, to the 
city of Hissar; and the object of the other was to form a water- 
communication between the Sutlej and the same town The 
canal, which seems to have been completed, was 114 geog. 


| m in length. It was repaired and first used to Delhi, in 1626, 


by Shah-Jehan; thus making its whole length 185 geog. m. 
There is no precise or clear information respecting the part of the 
Sutlej from which the other canal was drawn. It is sald to have 
been 100m. long. Besides these main canals, there were 


urpose l 
a4 tothe 8 and Eof Lahore. Between the years 1523 and 1830 
these canals of the Doub, having a total length of 160 m., were 
restored.—In 1803, a canal was made from the Black-town of 
Madras to the river Ennore. Its length is 10,560 yds.; ite great- 
est breadth at the top 40 ft.; greatest depth 12 ft. By means of 
this canal, boats convey charcoal and fire-wood, the produce of 


runs nearly parallel to the sea, at the distance of about eg eg 

Coasts.) The eastern and western coasts of India differ in a 

very striking manner. The Malabar, or W coast, is high and 

bold, and possesses a few excellent small harbours, formed by 

insulated rocks and promontories, The Coromandel, or E coast, 

is low, sandy, and full of shoals and banks, without a port of any 
being blocked up 


kind: the entrance to its small rivers by the 
sand thrown in by the beats it at 
all seasons,—Cape Monze, in the lat. of 24° 55’ N, and in the long. 
of 65° 46’ E, is considered as the commencement of the coast of 
H. on the W. The bay of Kourrachi, between this c and the 
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the rate of 6 m. an hour; at high water rise 40 fL; 


| water leave the gulf dry for 7 leagues below the town. At15m. 


to the E of this town the breadth of the gulf is only 6m. It is 
here also completely dry at ebb tide; but the bottom is covered 
with mud and quicksands, so as to render a passage across = 
out a guide extremely dangerous. In the gulfs of Cutch and 
Cambay, the ore, or rash of the tide, is nearly as rapid as that 
at the mouth of the Indus and Ganges. As we approach further 


undated.—From this cape to Bombay, a reef, lying 3 leagues off, 
along. Bassein, a port in the prov. of Aurungabad, lies 
on a narrow strait which 3 it from the island of Salsette. 
Across the mouth of this there is a bar of sand, so that only small 


200 yds. across, which was occasionally fordable; but these islands 


are now united by acauseway. Bombay, with Salsette, Cara 
and Ele: a most commodious harbour. The 
the English in 
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on which the first object of importance is a rocky promontory, 
ined to the continent by a narrow neck of sand, about 1 m. 
g, and $m. broad, on which stands Gheriah, formerly the 
cap. of the celebrated pirate Angria. A river of some magnitude 
rung from the Ghauts into the sea, on the N of this promontory. 
About 30 m. to the 3 of Gheriah lies Melunday, or Malwan island. 
To the 8 of it, 4 leagues off the coast of Bejapur, lie a cluster of 
rocks called the Vingorla, or burnt rocks. On the L bank of a 
navigable river, and about 7 m. from the sea, stands the town of 
Goa. Here a fine bay, bounded on the 8 by the peninsula of 
Marmagon, presents itself, From Goa to Cape Ramas the coast 
is low, with a beach of sand. There are few coasts so much 
broken into small bays and harbours, and at the same time re- 
taining £0 straight a general outline, as the coast between Bom- 
bay and Goa, a distance of nearly 220 geog 


Fort Carwar there is an inlet of the sea, with a wide and deep 
but intricate channel. To the 8 of this is the island of Anjediva, 
about 2 m. from the shore, in front of a bay, formed by two 
Promontories so lofty that they afford some shelter to ships even 
of February, 7 
of Fe , 7 m. from the sea, is 700 yds. across, affords the 
most convenient wooding and watering-place on the coast of 
Malabar.—The lagune of Onore, already described, succeeds in 
N lat 14°13", Mangalore, in 8. Canara, in lat. 12° 49’, is situated 
on a peninsula, which stretches into a large salt lagnne ted 
from the sea by a sand beach. Across this beach there was for- 
merly an opening capable of receiving large ships; but at pre- 
sent this channel has become so shallow as to admit only vessels 
yey Maas than 10 ft. Nearly 25 m. E by 8 from Mangalore 
stands Cumly, on a high point of land between two rivers, which 
ran into a salt-water lake divided from the sea by a narrow sand 
bank. In the rainy season both the rivers and the lake are fresh. 
From Cumly, for several leagues to the 8, the coast is lined by a 
range of salt-water lakes, which, however, are of little use to 
navigation, in consequence of the sand-banks which lie between 
them and the sea. 

The coast of Malabar begins at the river Chandragiri, in lat, 
12° 27". This coast is much indented by inlets of the sea, and 
salt lagunes lying within a chain of sandy and narrow islands. 
These inlets run for great lengths parallel to the coast, and re- 
ceive the small and rapid streams that descend from the Ghauts, 
They open to the sea by narrow and shallow channels, The first 
remarkable spot on the coast of Malabar is Mount Dilla, which 
is separated from the main land by salt-water creeks. The best 
bay on this part of the coast is formed by a point of land on 
which stands the fort that protects the entrance to the town of 
Cananore. The town itself is situated at the bottom of the bay. 
Tellicherry, in lat, 11° 44’, succeeds; it stands on a small river. 
The coast here is very low and sandy. At Vadagherry, in lat. 
11° 35", the series of salt lakes commence, which run without in- 
terruption to the 8, forming a kind of inland navigation protected 
from the sea by a chain of sandy islands. Calicut is situated on 
a river, navigable by boats, 100m. upthe country. It is the port 
Principally frequented by the Arabs of Muscat. Paniani, 40 m. 
SE from Calicut, is situated on the 8 side of a river which flows 
from Auimalaya. The entrance of this river, though wide, is so 
obstructed by a bar, that only the trading-boats of the natives 





is navigable for vessels of considerable 
Cape Comorin, the 8 extremity of H.,in N lat. 8° 5", and 
long. 77° 30’, is in itself low and level: but, about a 4m. to the 
of it is the mountain of Komari, the 8 termination of the 
the summit of which is said to be 1,294 yds. above the 
of the sea. This is regarded by mariners as tle cape. 
The SE extremity of H. is occupied by the coast of Tinnevelly, 
On it are no parts of any consequence. (n some parts of it the 
three feet. Between the island of Ceylon 
the island of about 11 m. jong 
It is low and sandy. The strait between it and 
| about 1 m. wide; but so. obstructed by rocks, 
and with entrance from the N so very narrow, that it cannot 
be navigated except by very small vessela, From Point Caly- 
mere to the river Caveri is the const of Tanjore, which is ao ex- 
arts low ghey that pitta n ects seen in approaching it 
are the tops of the cocoa ms.— Negapat 48 m. to the | 
town of Tanjore, in apes 45", ry ae 
mly coasting vessels, or ships for refreshments, frequent it,— 
Tranquebar, in lat. 11°, is situated on a small river, across the 
mouth of which isa bar. The best roadstead on this part of the 
coast is off the town of Portonovo, in lat. 11° 30", It is sheltered 
on the 3 by a shoal—Pondicherry, on the river Gingie, is a port 
of little consequence with respect to trade, as the river can 
receive small vessels even during the rainy season. Its 
stead, however, 


tide 
and 
and 


| be accomplished in ships" boats. To the N 
of Sadras, and about 38 m. § by W from Madras, the coast seema 
to have been encroached upon by the sea to a considerable ex. | 
the Bramina, a large city, 
called ipuram, or ‘the city of the Great Ball,’ stood here 
in very remote times; and the surf is said still to break over its 
rnuins.—Madras, in N lat. 13° 5’, E long. 80° 25’, lies on a const 
where a rapid current rons, and on which a dreadful surf breaks, 


even when the weather is calm, The shore here is ¥ 


straight. Hence the roadstead of Madras is the worst India; | 
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Cape Ramas, the coast of Canara begins. At 













monsoon, Mirjahur, a river which, in the month | 


| great part of the town itself, Across the entrance of the 


only that is governed by the monsoons. 


is situated on a small creek, | 


ig not so dangerous as that of Madras; and land- | 
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the most dangerons season to remain in it is from the beginnipe 
of October to the end of December. Large ships generally ay. 
chor about 2m. from the shore. When the surface is unusually 
high, catamarans are used to convey passengers from the 
nilla boats. In lat. 15° 30’ the coast of the C orm 
and that of the Northern Circars begins. After passing Masy 
patam, on a branch of the Kristna, and some other plains of 
less importance, we arrive at the bay of Coringa, in Ist. 16° 4, 
Into this bay one of the branches of the Godaveri falls. .A barf 
mud lies across its entrance, through which ships must be fore ‘ 
This is the only place on the E coast of Hindostan where there jx 
smooth water during the SW monsoon, so that a ship of above 
2( tons can be thoroughly refitted here by being hove down— 
A little to the N of Coringa bay the low coast terminates, anda 
ridge of high mountains commences which lines the coast to Gan 
jam in lat. 19° 23’, There is nothing remarkable as we proceed N, 
till we arrive at Point Palmyras, which forms the entrance inig 
the bay of Balasore on the 8. A reef extends nearly 10 m, tf | 
the ENE of this point. There is little depth of water in the be 
of Balasore, In some the water leaves the shore for half. 
a-mile at low tide; and even at the distance of 3 leagues ther 
is not more than 7 or § faths. water. This arises from the im 
mense quantity of mud and sand carried out by the Ganges 
The shores of the bay are intersected by several small streams, 
some of which are navigable. The town of Balasore stands ¢ 
the Buri Bellan river, in which the tide commonly rises 8 ft 
high-water vessels of 100 tons burden can cross the bar. 
The coast of Bengal commences at the town of Pifley on 
Subunrika river, about 22 m. NE from Balasore, in lat. 31° 4 
This was formerly a port of considerable trade, but it is now lth 
frequented, in consequence of the flood having formed a danger. — 
ous bar across the mouth of the river, as well as washed = 


or W branch of the Ganges, there are several sounds, which 
der the navigation difficult and dangerous. particularly two ca 
the E and W sea-reefs. The whole of the coast from the W ft 
the E mouth of the Ganges consists of low islands, divided trom |} 
one another by inferior branches of the river, and in ¥ q 
is 
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almost every direction by creeks.—The coast of Chittagon; 
district lying at the SE extremity of the prov. of Bengal, 
divided from that prov. by the E mouth of the Ganges; and 
Aracan by the river Naup. Qn this coast there is one good port, 4S 
Islem about 24 leagues off the river Chittagong. Ships of 
considerable tonnage are built here—To the 8 of the river op | 
which Islemabad stands there is an island called Kuttubdea, se- 
Parated iy the continent by a strait in no place more than 3m. 

road; and to the 8 of Kuttnbdea is Mascale island, which is | 
larger and of greater elevation.—The coast which we have de- 
scribed, from Cape Comorin to Chittagong, forms the W side und 
the bottom of the bay of Bengal. The depth of water on the 
W side is very great, at a comparatively short distance from the 
shore, there being no soundings about 30 m., off. .At the bottom 
of the bay, however, the sea is shallow. 


Climate.] The climate of India is much affected | 
by the three great modifying causes of position in } 
latitude,—the nature of the surrounding region,— q 
and the form of the surf: It has been said of | 
India that it has only two —the dry and the | 
rainy,—produced by the SW and NW monsoons; 
but the truth is, it is Southern and Peninsular India 


| 


| 
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Monsoons.] In treating of the climate of India, the monsoons — 
first claim our attention. It is ly sald that the monsoons 
do not extend beyond the tropics; this, however, is not accurately 
the fact. At present, however, we shall regard them as blowing 
on the coast of India, from Cape Comorin to the tropic, ere 
out their effects on the climate of this region. the Malabar 


| coast the SW monsoon commences about the middle of April, 


and continues till August or September. It begins to blow first 
on the § parts of this coast, and gradually advances to the N. 
In September it has generally lost its violence; and for the next 


six weeks there are light variable winds. At the latter end of 


October the NE monsoon begins on this coast. It also blows 
first in the 8, and about 15 days afterwards is felt on the N 

of the coast: this monsoon continues till April. On the Coro- 
mandel coast the SW monsoon begins about the end of March 
or early in April; but it is not regular or strong till the mouth of 
June, land and sea breezes being not uncommon in Mareh, April, 
and May. In June, July, and August, this monsoon is very. 
steady, , and strong; but even during these months a 
wind blows from the shores for 24 or 48 hours. In 
August and September the 8W monsoon begins to lose its stead!- 

commences 
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this jan aie alot as along the coast of Mekran, from Apri ee 
October, ee et See aioe carenislly g0 

N and NW, they cannot be regarded as monsoons, especi: ara 
they are seldom attended with squalls and es tet it 

marks e SW monsoon on the coast of Malabar. 


monsoon will occasion dry weather, Hence it appears that ne 
suiey season on the Coromandel coast must commence with the 
NE monsoon, about the middle of October, while, at that time, 
the dry weather ian ‘ah He, Goad of Molabiats ha teas tbe 
rainy season on the Malabar coast must begin in April or May, 
the period of the commencement of the dry season on the Coro- 
mandel coast. The rains on this coast are not, however, 60 vio- 
Tent as those on the Malabar coast. This seems to arise from the 
circumstance that the Eastern Ghauts are farther from the sea 
than the Western; and, consequently, the clouds are not $0 soon 
broken, and have also a greater space over which they can spread 
themselves before they are broken. It is not im 
that the greater height of the Western Ghauts may intercept a 
larger portion of the clouds than the Eastern, and break those 
which it does intercept more completely, As the Western Ghauts 
extend no farther than the lat. of Surat, the SW monsoon, to the 
N of this lat, as far as it blows, carries the rain crate 
tion over the whole country. We have already mentioned the 
break in these Ghauts near Paniani. In consequence of this 
break affording a to the NE monsoon, from the Coro- 
mandel coast, ships w navigate the Malabar coast commonly 
experience a stronger gale in the neighbourhood of Paniani than 
on any other part of this coast. The lower part of the province 
of Coimbatur partakes of the rainy monsoon of the 
coast, which is probably occasioned by the same break permitting 
the SW winds to blow through the Ghauts in this part. The 
SW monsoon blowing so long, and part of the time with soch 
violence, forces a great body of water into the gulf of Bengal; and 
during its prevalence, the surf on the Coromandel coast is very 
tremendous. The NE winds continue this surf, by impelling the 
waves on the shore, which is very steep, having, as was before 
observed, no soundings at the distance of 30 m 


Seasons in H, Proper.) Having thus briefly ex- 
plained the monsoons and their effects in the part 
of India, we shall now make some observations on 
the climate, as it respects wind, rain, and heat, in 
other parts of this country. In that part of Bengal 
which lies near the head of the bay, the winds blow 
alternately from the N and §S, during unequal por- 
tions of the year. A N wind prevails during the 
cold season, that is, during October, November, and 
December; and a § one during the hot, that is, ‘from 
a to 0 the end of ee In the E of Bengal, 

Lely on about the middle of March. 
During f the prevalence of this wind, there are sudden 
and viclent squalls of wind and rain, which are often 
very destructive to the boats on the Ganges. These 
squalls are more frequent in the E than in the W 
parts of Be The most settled weather is be- 
tween the end of the rainy season and the beginning 
of the NW winds. The seasons in Bengal are gene- 
rally divided into cold, hot, and dry; but the natives 


CALCUTTA. Pompar. 
Mean max. Meanmin. Mean max. Mean min. 
3 P.M 6 A.M. 4p. M. ll aM. 

Jan 7Ti1 63° i" 76° 
et ee 
‘March, 88°1 68° 81- 80- 
ae 951 1 &4- RS 
LAY, 971 80-1 R5- R5- 
June, 88: 78° 86- 85" 
al uly, 86-1 71 $1" 8l- 
= 86°2 79:3 B4- #4 
September, 86° 73 S0- i 
October, 89-2 761 85: 84- 
November, 73 65-2 Rb R4- 
‘December, qo 59 81° 80° 

Annual means, 85°3 73-4 82-4 81°5 
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are more minute in their divisions, assigning six 
; Seasons to the year. The spring and dry season 
occupy four months, that is, February, March, April, 
and May. The pe rains commence n 

at the same time over the whole of this part of H., 

that is, in the beginning of June. During the first 
two months there is scarcely an interval of two dry 
days; and the rain falls in such abundance, that 4 
and 5 inches have fallen in the course of a single 
day. In August and September the intervals are 
more frequent and of longer duration, and the 
weather becomes sultry, As the cold season ap- 


| grea fogs and dews are very common and dense. 


article Bencat. This description of the climate 
of the prov. of Bengal will inaty, in almost every 
particular, to the climate of the whole of H. Proper, 
except that in the mountainous parts the rainy sea- 
son begins early in April. 

' Rain.) When the quantity of rain that not uently falls 


in Bengal, in the course of a single day, during the rainy season, 
and the long continuance of that season, are considered, we shall 


| not be surprised that the average annual fall of rain in the lower 
| pete it beg 2 ad oR gat ay agi During 


SW monsoon at Bombay, the quantity of rain generally ex- 
ceeds 100 in.; sometimes it reaches 110 or 112 in. At Madras, 
according to Mr. Cockburne, upwards of 30 in. fall in the course 


the first part of the rainy mon- 
Malabar, that is, in the months of May and 
considerable quantity of rain falls on ae table-land of 
ntl patted arcane nt re ty effect of the mon- 
soon, or is merely t! peciorens 
tremity of the rajah of Mysore’s ettocs te in sae er the 
Western Ghauts, there are usually nine rainy months in the year. 
Daring six of these months the rain is so violent and constant 
that it is impossible to go abroad, and “it is customary to make 
the same preparatory arrangements for provision — water ex- 
cepted—as are adopted in a ship proceeding on a voyage!" The 
elevation of this part of India is so great that the climate is a 
month later than it is on the sea-coast. In the mountainous 
peste of the prov. of Coimbatur, there are two rainy seasons; the 
is in April; the second in July, August, September, and 
October. The NW parts of H. Proper seem the driest with re- 
spect to climate. “During the greater part of the SW monsoon, 
or at least in the months of July, August, and part of September 
—which is the rainy season in most other parts of India—the at- 
mosphere is here generally clouded; but no rain falls except very 
a ee Seeger ys ae — pe year. 
g to Cause, e neighbourhood of the sandy deserts 
wwitohr bicendd ik iu:tien and aro et tax Gamarnel Beenie ae the 
NW, the heats are so violent, and the winds from hose quarters 


- i bet i - are contrived so as tobe otrason- 

Tren Heans apertires | | them, 

somntiling the Suinels of ainall chiratens"t sei 
Ten | The general temperature of India, 


it is evident, must be very high, especially in those 
parts, which, like Sind, are of a sandy soil, and dry 
climate, and in the southern provinces. In the more 
elevated regions, however, a cAipsidecable degree of 
cold is often experienced. The following table 
affords a comparative view of the monthly and 
yearly mean temp. at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and the Neilgherry hills, [8,000 ft. above er 
compared with the temp. of the city of London 


Mapras. NEILGHEERIES. Loxspos. 

Me : Monthly means. , 
ean max. Mean min. ou Mean max. Mean min. 
82-2 74-1 BTL 896 32-6 
84-5 is 59. 43-4 33°7 
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In Caleutta, the heat is sometimes so intense that 
pigeons drop down dead at noon, while flying over 
the market-place. In the middle districts of Bengal 
there are occasional thunder-storms durin 
season, which render the atmosphere cool; and in 
the E districts the same effect is produced by occa- 
sional showers of rain. In the higher parts of Ben- 
gal, the weather is sometimes very cold. Between 
the latitudes of 28° and 29°, in the prov. of Delhi, 
the heat during summer is very intense; but when 
the wind blows from the northern mountains in the 
winter, the therm. often falls below 30°, and water 
freezes in the tents. The same description applies 
to the Shahrampore district of Delhi, which lies far- 
ther to the N, principally in the Doab. But the 
eold here is moderate, compared with what it is in 
some parts of Northern H. At the end of May in 
1508, there were masses of snow about 70 ft. in 
thickness, lying undisturbed on the road to Bhadri- 
nah, in lat. 30°. Even in the Benares district of 
Allahabad, the cold of winter is so severe as to ren- 
der fires necessary, while in April, May, and June, 
the heat is very oppressive. ‘The winters in the 


Deccan, which contains a large portion of high land, | 


are cold, At of beraban and the provs. to the N 
of it, the therm. during three months is often as low 
as 45°, and sometimes only 35°.—The climate of 


Sind, on the NW coast, has been generally described, | 


It may be here added, that in the months of June 


and July, the therm. ranges from 90° to 100°. At | 


Surat the variations are, in the course of the year, 


from 59° to 96°. At Bombay from 64° to 98°: the | 


former about the end of the year. The hottest 
months on the Malabar coast are April and May. 
In the former month, the maximum height of the 
therm. at Cochin is 105. 

The temp. of the coast of Coromandel is in gene- 
ral much higher than that of the provinces on the 
coast of Malabar; and the Carnatic and the NW ex- 
tremity of the Northern Circars are deemed the hot- 
test, not only on the Coromandel coast, but in all 
India. Taking the average of the whole year, the 
heat at Madras is less than that of Calcutta. In 
January the therm. is about 70°; this is the lowest 
temperature. The highest is in July, when the 
therm. is about 91°. Taking Madras and Bombay as 
medium stations on the two coasts, the difference in 
winter-temp. may be stated at 7°,—Madras being 
71°, and Bombay 64°. In April and May, before 
the showers, the therm. at Calcutta rises to 110°; 
and a coup de soleil is almost the certain result 
of pealng one’s self to the direct rays of the 
sun.—Extraordinary hailstorms occasionally occur 
in H. On the 22d of May, 1851, a storm of 
thunder, lightning, and rain, occurred near Banga- 
lore, during which the hailstones which at first 
made their appearance, were about the size of limes 
and oranges, and broke through the tiles and roofs 
of houses, and destroyed gardens and fruit trees, 
ae of the hailstones found next morning were as 
large aS goose eggs, some as big as pumpkins: on 
block, found in a dry well, eamered 44 ff. in eee: 
3 ft. in breadth, and 14 ft. in thickness. It was pro- 
bably the result of the cementation of several of the 
smaller he into one lump, although the fall, of 

1eces Of ice of this size is not unfrequent in India, 
n the reign of Tippu Sultan a piece was found the 
size of an elephant, which took several days to melt: 
in 1826, a piece of similar size fell in Candeish: in 


1838, a block of ice, apparently a mass of cemented 


hailstones, was found near Dharwar, 
ft. in circumf. 


Diseases. Tt will be readily 


measuring 20 


apprehended that miasma, or ma- 


laria, must be very prevalent in this co ry, especiall 
tracts contiguous to the larger rivers, The ineedete Goomaaat 
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tion of animal matter, the Insalubrious exhalations from the nid 
low jungles, the presence of extensive forests, and the extent yl 
rice-grounds, are all powerful sources of malaria in this country 
and it seems to be an established fact that miasmatic infloencg 
generates ague, remittent fever, malignant continued fever, dy 
sentery, and disorders of the liver and spleen. In the 1 
presidency, fever is most frequent in the rainy and hot seasons 
dysentery and diarrhea doring the rainy and cold seasons —an 
The banks of the Hugij 
and the district of Jessore, Murshedabad, Gundwana, and Cuttack, 
considered very unhealthy places. The prevailing 
in the presidency of Madras are fever, dysentery, and hepatitis; 
and the sickliest period is about the commencement of the mon | 
soon, or from August to November. In Travancore, discaseate | 
the liver appear to be particularly endemic among Europeans © 
The presidency of Bombay is the least salubrious. The singular | 
affection of sreae apc or night- blindness, is very freque 
among the natives. monary and bronchial affections are said 
to accompany fever in the northerly provinces. Rheumatism is | 
the disorder of the elevated districts of the N provs. of Hindostan, 
Dr. Rankin considers as the primary cause of the endemic disor 
ders to which Europeans are subject in India, an excess of heat 
amounting on an average to 30° above the temp. of Great Britain, 
At the same time it must be confessed that Europeans in India 
are seldom sufficiently attentive to their diet and regimen. No- | 
thing can be more pernicious to a European constitution, under 
such a climate as that of India, than the practice of consuminga | 
quantity of fish, meat, and at breakfast; rich soups, roa | 
meat, and fowl at tiffen, with the usual allowance of wine, and | 
occasionally malt liquor. j a 
Soil.] The soil of H. exhibits perhaps fewer varie | 
ties than might be So ea in such a vast tract of | 
country. In the whole of that district which is wa- | 
tered by the Ganges, the most prevalent soil isa | 
rich black mould, evidently of alluvial origin. No | 
other soil appears between the Tipperah hills on the } 
KE and the district of Burdwana on the W, nor below | 
Dacca and Borleah to the N; nor is there any sulb- | 
stance so coarse as gravel either in the Delta or | 
nearer the sea than 400 m. along the course of the | 
Ganges at Oudanulla. At this place, a rocky pom, | 
evidently stretching from the base of the neighbour- {| 
ing hills, projects into the river. In other parts of | 
Bengal and the adjacent provs., there is a consider- — 
able extent of clayey soil; and that this was the ori- | 
ginal soil, where the black mould is now found, 1s | 
proved by the appearance of the beds of the rivers, — 
which are of clay. The substratum of the soil in | 
this part of H. Proper is in many places calcareous; 
in others clay; in a few instances rocky. ‘The so! 
of the Punjab resembles that which chiefly prevails 
in Bengal, and is se | fertile. As we approach — 
to the SW into Sind and Gujerat, the soil becomes 
more sandy; in wah, it is a deep, black, rich © 
mould. Of this kind of soil there is one variety, 
named by the natives eyrey, which is deemed very 
unhealthy, The whole of the plain of Chitteldrug, 
in the Mysore, which is 10 m. from N'to §, and 4m. — 
from E to W, consists of this kind of black mould 
to a great depth. The provs. of Gundwana and 
Orissa contain the largest proportion of poor unpro- | 
ductive soil perhaps in all H. To the 8 of these — 
the soil near the coasts both of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel is sandy, and generally of a poor quality; it 
1s more fertile, however, as the mountains are ap- 
proached. In the prov. of Malabar, the soil at the 


| foot of the low hills which intervene between the sea 


and the Ghanuts is a red clay or brick earth. On the ~ 
Coromandel side, the sandy soil continues nearly to 
the foot of the Eastern Ghauts. The soil on the 


| table-land, and also in the extreme southern provs- — 


of India is of various quali * but is in general a 
quality 
ble kingdom.| We can only devote a few 
sentences to the natural history of this country, rich 
it be both in vegetable and mineral 
treasures, dia produces those species of grain — 
which are most common to Europe; but rice, as it 
forms the chief food of the inhabitants, is the Bren’ 
lev 1 ess 


object of culture, and is a grain which the I 


of the country peculiarly fits it for producing. . The 
are no fewer than 27 varieties of it cultivated; at 
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under the best cultivation the land brings forth a 
all the year round. Maize seems next to rice to be 
the most extensive crop at least in the western provs., 
but wheat and barley are likewise successfully culti- 
vated. Su es and cotton are reared in many 


places; but the tobacco of H. is said to be inferior to 
that of America, probably because it is cured with | 
less skill. Mulberry-trees are carefully reared for | 


the purpose of breeding silk-worms. Indian silk, 
however, is considered inferior to China silk by 9, 
and to Italian silk by 11 per cent.—The species of 
trees are very numerous. Among them may be dis- 
tinguished several species of the numerous and pecu- 
liar family of palms, of which that producing the 
cocoa-nut—Cocos nuctfera—is the most remarkable. 
This palm is seldom seen wild; but is everywhere 
3, ewe on account of its nuts, which are chewed 
with betel. .A vigorous tree will yield 500 full grown 
nuts in the season. On the coasts of Malabar and 
Canara palms are very abundant. The large fan- 
palm has leaves of which one is sufficient to cover 
ten men; and three or four will thatch a cottage. 
The leaves of the smaller fan-palm are used as paper; 
ae from its trunk, as also from the nut-bearing 
Im, is procured a liquor called palm-toddy—the 
-wine of ‘Africa —which becomes arrack after it 

s undergone the vinous fermentation; and when 
boiled down to a syrup is called jagery, and serves 
as a substitute for se The plantain produces a 
fruit which in many p is used as b ; and the 
teak-tree—Tectona grandis—is said to excel British 
oak in the building of vessels. The bamboo—Sam- 
arundinacea—is a most valuable tree, or, to 
speak more correctly, reed. It will shoot up to the 
height of 60 ft. in a season; in one year it attains its 
full growth, and during the next the wood consoli- 
dates, and acquires those properties of hardness and 
elasticity which render it so useful for a variety of 
purposes. — The fruits of H. are very numerons. 
a-nuts and plantains have been mentioned; to 
these may be added pomegranates, citrons, dates, 
almonds, grapes, ananas or pine-apples, and tama- 
rinds. In the northern provinces, apples and pears 
are plentiful. Oranges and lemons are also grown, 
but are said to be of an inferior quality. The fruit 
called man 
fruits of India, is found abundantly to the W of the 
bay of Be The mangosteen is the most deli- 
cious fruit that grows in British India. The durion 
is a fruit of most offensive smell but exquisite taste. 
The small-fruited banana has in all ages been the 
food of the Indian philosophers.—Many trees and 
shrubs useful in medicine or the various arts occur in 
India, though in these respects the country cannot 
vie with the Eastern archipelago. Among those 
used in medicine are the Cassia fistula, Nux vomica, 
and Laurus cassia. Among those useful in the arts 
are the tree whose gum is well known by the name of 
gamboge, and the Cesalpina sappan used in dying red. 
he cotton-tree also fourtaties here. Many of the 
trees yield wood of a beautiful grain, capable of the 
finest polish, and consequently much used in cabinet 
work. Sandal-wood is almost exclusively confined 
to the SW of Mysore. The pepper-vine is found 
native in some places of India. The P orten- 
tale, from which opium is obtained, thrives in almos 
all the provinces. Indigo is cultivated on a large 


scale in Bengal, Bahar, Oude, and Agra. Of the | 


poas, the Poa cynosuroides, the kossa grass of the 
Natives, deserves particular notice. It is regarded 
as a sacred prass, and is held almost constantly in 
the hands of such as are anxious to be regarded as 


particularly devout. It is also of considerable use | 


in this climate, as it is from its roots that the kind of 
mats called fats are made, which are placed against 
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the doors or windows, and constantly watered, to 
keep the rooms cool; as its natural fra, is 
pleasant, it spreads an agreeable scent as well as 
reshness through the apartments. On the E fron- 
tiers of Bengal, there is an immense extent of land 
covered by a peculiar kind of grass, called by the 
natives the augeah grass. The soil on which it 
thrives is sandy. It to the height of 30 ft., 
and is as thick as a man’s wrist. The jungle grass 
is very common in many parts of H. In the Raje- 
mal district of Bengal, it attains the height of 8 
or 10 ft.; and on the top of it there is a utiful 
and elegant down, resembling the feathers of a swan. 
When we come to treat of the agriculture of India, 
we shall have occasion to notice some plants and 
protochans which are more properly treated under 


Zoology.| The zoology of India is extensive, but 
our limits preclude us entering into details. Amon 
the domestic or tame animals may be anienerated 
elephants, buffaloes, oxen, horses, asses, and mules. 
The Indian elephants differ from those of Africa in 


having the transverse ridges of enamel in the teeth 


smaller and more numerous, and a toe more upon 
each foot. About 9 ft. is the standard height for 
male elephants: and such an ayimal will a load 
os cenit a ton.—The ibis ae ry is found in some 
places, bnt appears not to common in ever rt 
of H.—Horses are numerous; but as the breed is 
not equal to that of Arabia, the wealthy are supplied 
from that country and from Britain. The native 
breed of horses in India is a small ill-shaped vicious 
pony, in some parts not exceeding 80 in. in height, 
particularly on the confines of the Nepalese ternto- 
ries, Wild horses, of a hardy and useful breed, 
spotted in a singular manner, and with great variety 
of colour, are regularly brought from the banks of 
the Bontsu in Nepal, for sale. Horses bronght from 
Candahar and Tibet are sold at the annual fairs of 
H. In the Chotisgur district of Gundwana, brood 
mares of the tattu species are kept in considerable 
numbers. ‘This is the same species that is common 
in Bengal; it is a thin ill-shaped animal. The horse 
commonly used by the Mahrattas in war is a poor 
animal, about 14 or 144 hands high, with 
large bones; but in the Punah territory, 
particularly near the Bimah river, beantiful horses, 
of a middle size, and generally of a dark bay colour, 
with black legs, are reared, which are highly esteemed 
by the Mahrattas. In the prov. of Aurungabad also 
Seer numbers were reared for the Mahratta cavalry. 
nm that part of the prov. of Bahar which lies near 
the Nepalese territories a number of horses are 
bred for the British cavalry. It has been satisfac- 
torily ascertained that this animal degenerates in 
size, and in most of his useful qualities, in low 
and moist situations; hence the horses of Ben- 
gal are of inferior description and small size. In 
dry and moderately elevated situations, on the con- 
trary, they thrive well, and are strong, active, and 
me. Since the British began to pay atten- 
tion to the breeding of horses in the N parts of Ba- 
har, many of the very first quality have been reared 


| there, particularly in the districts of Tirput and Ha- 
| jipur; and they are in such request, that horse deal- 


ers from Upper H. uent the fairs at: Hurdwar 
and other places to jase them. Farther to the 
N, however, where the country becomes very moun- 
tainous, the horses fall off in point of size; but 
though nearly as small as those of Bengal, they are 
much more handsome, active, and strong. The 
British have also frequently obtained horses from’ 
latter ake paicalany civolient.- ia sceespeea 
latter are icula ent.—In some 
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cularly in Bengal, the Carnatic, and above the 
Ghauts. They! are small in size, and are distin- 
guished by the great variety of their colour. Herds 
of wild asses are sometimes seen near the mountains 
in the N.—The cattle kept in India are the common 
black cattle, and the buffalo. They are both very 
numerous, particularly in the Ceded districts, where, 
in 1806, there were 1,198,618 black cattle, and 
1,147,492 buffaloes; in Bengal, where it is supposed 
that there are of both kinds above 50,000,000; and 
in Gujerat, where the bullocks are reckoned the 
strongest, swiftest, and handsomest in India. From 
the Chotisgur district of the latter prov., which con- 
tains about 20,000 sq. m.,—part of which is moun- 
tainous, or covered with jungle,—are exported in 
favourable seasons 100,000 bullocks. The British 
government in India have paid considerable atten- 
tion to the improvement of the breed of bullocks for 
their ordnance; but there are only two districts in 
the Bengal presidency in which bullocks of a size re- 


uired by the British for this p are bred,—the 
urneah district of Bengal, and the Sarun district of 


Bahar. The bullocks of the former are of a large 
size, very strong and active, well-formed, and much 
superior to the cattle employed for draught in the 
lower parts of Bengal. ‘The bullocks in the Sarun 
district are not so excellent in their qualities, nor so 
large, but they are little inferior in these respects. 
The common draught cattle all over India have a 
hunch on their shoulders, on which the yoke rests; 
they are of a white colour, small size, but active and 
well-proportioned.—The sheep in India are small, 
generally of a black or dark grey colour, with wool 

ke hair for hardness and coarseness, and scarcely 
fit for any purpose. In Allahabad, and on the Co- 
romandel coast, the sheep are small, and of an infe- 
rior quality, even compared with those of Bengal. 
In 1806, the number of sheep in the Ceded districts 
amounted to 1,147,492. They are also numerous in 


the Mysore, where they are of three varieties of | 


colour, red, black, and white. Here the shepherds 
and their families live with their flocks, the men 
sleeping in the open air among their sheep, wrapped 
up in blankets, and the women and children under 
baskets made of leaves, and about 6 ft. in diam. In 
the S of India sheep are most extensively bred in 
Coimbatur, particularly in the Aranasi district. There 


are in Bengal a few sheep with four horns, and supe- | 


rior in size to the common kind.—Goats are by no 
means uncommon in the hilly districts of India, 
They resemble in size, &c., the European goat.— 
Swine were common in the Mysore till they were 
almost extirpated by Hyder Ali. They are not nu- 
merous in any part of H., either domestic or wild. — 
The wild beasts are numerous, particularly in such 
parts of the country as are but thinly peopled. The 
lion has been supposed to be unknown in H., but our 
countrymen have both hunted and killed lions in the 
neighbourhood of Bombay. ‘The chief haunts of the 
tiger are near the banks of the Ganges. His leap is 
said to be sometimes not less than 100 ft.,—an asser- 
tion in itself not very probable, and the trath of 
which it would be difficult to ascertain, The minor 
animals of prey are leopards, _ wolves, 

wild boars, panthers, hyanas, lynxes, and foxes. In 
the forests near the Circars the ourang-ontang is 
found, and apes and monkeys of different kinds are 
very numerous. The rhinoceros is common in North- 


ern H.; and is said to occur in some of the isles of 


the Ganges. Different kinds of pape are nu- 
merous; with red deer, fallow-deer, musk deer, and 
elks. In the northern districts are many species of 


small animals, among which may be mentioned the | 


musk-weaszel. 
The birds of India are very various, and some of 
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them uncommonly beautiful. This is the native 
country of the peacock, which here exists in alinost 
every part in a wild state. Near Cambay, and in 
| different parts of the prov. of Malabar, they are par- 
ticularly abundant. The historians of Alexander 
mention the delight and surprise with which that 
conqueror first beheld the peacock, and that he for- 
bade them to be killed under very severe penalties. 
There are few birds, natives of India, so remarkable, 
and which have so excited so strongly the attention of 
naturalists, as the -beak—Loxia Philippina—the 
olomari of the Malabars. It isdescribed in the Asi- 
ati: s as “rather larger than a sparrow, 
with yellow brown plumage, a yellowish head and 
feet, and light coloured breast, and a conical beak, 
| very thick in proportion to its body.” They chieily 
quent the cocoa-nut trees, or the palmyra and 
Indian fig, being partial to a lofty site. This bird 
constructs its nest in a very curious way, with the 
long fibres of plants or dry grass, and suspends it by 
means of a kind of cord nearly half-an-ell in length, 
| from the extremity of an extremely slender branch 
of the tree, in maf that it may be inaccessible to 
snakes and otheranimals. This bird is much valued 
in H. for its docility and attachment to those who 
domesticate it. The common fowl is found in the jun- 
| gles, and is called the jungle bird; and the wild cock, 
| the feathers of which are of various colours, and shine 
like gold, is found in the Ghauts and the adjacent 
forests. The Pelicanus onockrotalus, or large Asiatic 
pelican, is found in Malabar. This prov. is also the 
native country of what is called the Malabar bat, 
Vespertilio vampyrus, or caninus. The Gracula reli- 
gwsa, common in the districts adjoining the Ghauts, 
is a bird held in considerable esteem by the natives 
on account of its song. The eigrus, the largest of 
aquatic birds, is found among the lakes in the N of 
H. Proper, where it is kept by the natives in their 
gardens for the purpose of picking up the vermin. 
Parrots of almost all the varieties abound. 

The Coluber naia, or Cobra de capello, the most 
poisonous of all the species, is one of the most com- 
mon snakes in Malabar. ‘The mountain-snake of the 
Ghants seems to resemble the boa constrictor, as it is 
represented ‘by Bartolomeo, as being from 30 to 40 ft. 
long, and as thick as an ox.—The insects are very 
numerous, and in great variety in all parts of India. 
The Yermes fatale, or white ant, which is particularly 
noticed by Herodotus and Arrian, is here very de- 
structive. The Meloe trianthema is found in great 
quantities in the Doab, and in that tract which 
stretches along the r. bank of the river Jumna. The 
Meloe cicorei is principally found in Bengal, Berar, 
and Onde; it subsists on the flowers of the cucurbi- 
taceous plants, and also on those of the hibiseus and 
sida species, and is most abundant during the rain 
seasons. The fire-fly is very common in India, a 
is one of the most beautiful insects of that country; 
the trees are sometimes so completely covered with 
it as to appear like “pyramids of light.” The most 
troublesome insécts are the flies, mosquitoes, chinches 
or bugs, and the chigoe, a small worm which deposits 
its eggs under the skin, 
| _In the Ganges there is a great variety of fish. Of 
all the kinds found either in this river, or in any 
Siiee pats of India, the most delicate and highly fla- 
Youred is the mango fish, so called because it appears 
in the rivers while the mangoes are fit for use. The 
other kinds of fish in highest repute for their flavour 
are the cockup and the sable fish. The coast of 
Chittagong is celebrated for oysters. Oysters are 
also plentiful in the rivers of Cochin, where they are 


-d for in the same manner as the pearl-oyster. $| 
Turtle are found in the Ganges, but pact pe yn. P | 
ferior quality. The salmon frequents the sea-coast }/ — 
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and the rivers of Malabar, and pilchards in immense 
abundance are found on this coast. In the Alaka- 


nanda river there are many fish of the Cyprinus 


genus, particularly C. denticulatus, which grows to. 


the length of 4 or 5 ft.,and even 7 or 8ft, They are 
represented as very beautiful; the scales on the back 
and sides are very large, and of a fine green colour, 
with a bright gold edge; the belly is white, with a 


-slight tinge of gold colour; the tail and fins are of a 
dark bronze colour. Alligators and porpoises are 
common in the Ganges. The whale is sometimes 
| The sword fish is very 


seen off Cape Comorin. 


abundant in almost all parts of the Indian seas. The 
sea-star, sea-nettle, &c., are common 


‘sea hedge-ho 
‘in fe Vedic deans, 


.] The mineralogy of India has not. 
‘yet been very carefully or thoroughly examined. 
The Ghauts are composed of a granite in which the 


feldspar and quartz, both of which are. remark- 


ably white, bear more than the usual proportion 


to the mica, which is of a dark nm colour. Many 


of the masses of rocks in the (fysore country, on 


which the almost impregnable fortresses of Tippu 
were built, are of granitic porphyry, and rise into. 
sharp peaks. Granite seems to form the prin-| 


high 


cipal mountains in H., as well as the Ghauts. It is 
found mixed with the soil in the neighbourhood of 
‘Rajamal, a town situated on the SW side of the 


‘ 

: 

; 

: 

‘ Ganges, in lat. 55° 2’, but not lower down the river. 
Limestone is found in many 
i 

| 

| 


among the hills near the bed of the river Palar, in 


the vicinity of Arcot, where it is found in the form: 


of nodules. This species of limestone forms the 
chunam, that is used by the natives along with the 
areca-nut and betel. Chunam is also met with in 


almost inexhaustible quantities in the Silhit district 


of Bengal; and from this district Caleutta and the 
most remote parts of the prov. are supplied with it. 
In the neighbourhood of Bombay a good deal of 
chunam is made from shells. The Madras chunam 
is smooth, hard, and polished as marble. There are 
marble quarries of considerable extent, which yield 
marble of excellent quality, in the prov. of Ajmir. 
Other stone proper for building, particularly what is 


called the Theban stone, is abundant over H. Proper, | &c 
and is by no means rare in the Decean and the § of 
i Bombay there are large quarries. In the 


prov. of Onde, lapis lazuli of an excellent quality 
occurs.—The diamond mines of India have been long 
known and celebrated. The most remarkable is that 
of Pannah, which seems to have becn known to Pto- 
lemy, The emperor Acbar, among his other plans 


attention to this mine, from which he drew 8 lacs of 
rupees annually. The native chiefs of Bundelcund, 
as well as the last Mahratta conquerors of this dis- 
- trict, also raised considerable revenue from this mine. 
Besides the diamond mine of Pannah, there is one 
other to the N of the Deccan, near Sumbulpur, in 
the prov. of Gundwana, near the junction of the 
Hebe with the Mahanadda: the other diamond 
mines are to the S of the Nerbudda. About the 
middle of the 17th cent, the diamond mines in Sed- 
hout, a district in the Balaghaut ceded territories, 


were very productive; but these, as well as all the | 


other diamond mines of H., have long ceased to be 
very valuable, being either exhausted or neglected. 
There are also mines at Raolconda, about 40m. NW 
from the junction of the Bimah and the Kristna; at 
Colore, on the § bank of the latter river, not far 
from Condavir, in the Gentur circar; and in Gol- 
conda. Cornelian and other opaqne stones are found 
mear Cambay, arid garnets near Hyderabad.—The 
metals. found in H. are gold, iron, and lead; there 
are no indications of silver; and with respect to cop- 
IV. 
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| malleable iron is obtained from the ore, but it is by 
places, particularly 


| ing 
heaps. 
for improving and enriching his territories, paid great | 





per, though it has been enumerated by some authors 
among the metals of H., there seems no foundation 
for the statement. There are no mines of gold; this 
metal being only found among the sand washed 
down by the rivers. The quantity thus obtained 
from the Indus and its tributary streams was pro- 
bably much more in ancient times than it is at pre- 
sent. Herodotus informs us that the tribute paid by 
the Indian satrapy of Persia to Darius Hystaspes 
was in gold; and that the sum paid was nearly one- 
third of the whole tribute paid by all the 20 satra- 
pies. In the Ayin Acbari we learn that gold was 
found in the channels of the Ravi and in Kemaun. , 
In many of the rivers of Assam which flow into the 
Brahmaputra gold occurs, especially in the Dekrung, 
which is famous not only for the quantity but the 
quality of its gold. In the E extremity of the rajah 
of Mysore’s territories, an area of country comprising 
130 sq. m. is said to.contain gold dust. In the Fer- 
wiadu Afstrict of the province of Malabar, gold dust is 
found in a branch of the river which falls into the 
sea at Parapanda.—Iron ore is not common; it seems 
to be chiefly bog iron ore, or particles of iron mixed 
with sand. Of the latter there is a considerable 
quantity in the Mysore rajah’s dominions, not far 
m ett Indeed, the Mysore seems to be 
more abundant in this metal than most other parts 
of H. At some of the iron works 47 per cent. of 





go Ag ec a 


no means in a pure state. On the W side of the § 
of India, iron occurs in the Velater district of the 
prov. of Malabar. The highland district of Bahar is 
also rich in iron, which is ‘used for sale by the natives 
in large quantities. On the SW coast of the Gujerat 
peninsula, there are likewise extensive works for 
fusing this metal. There are lead mines in the ter- 
ritories of the rajah of Jodpur, in the prov. of Ajmir; 
and rich iron-ore is abundant in Cutch, where it is 
skilfully wrought.—The manufacture of salt from sea- 
water, and of saltpetre, will be noticed afterwards. 
Mines of rock-salt occur in the district between the 
Indus and Jelum, in Lahore. ‘They are uncommon 
productive; and the fragments of rock-salt are suffi- 
ciently hard to be shaped into different kinds of vessels, 
c. lumps of it are brought down to Amritsir, 
the cap. of the Sikhs, slung on each side of camels. 
In some parts of the Mysore, the ground is strongly 
impregnated with salt, particularly in the low moist 
parts of the district of Cotlar, where during the dry 
season it is extracted, the surface of the ground hay- 
been 2 ooh iaa scraped off, and collected into 
e grain of this salt is large, and the erys- 
tals well-defined; it is however by no means pure. 
During the reign of Tippu, when in consequence of 
his regulations the trade with the Lower Carnatic 
was declared contraband, the salt was extracted from 
the soil in very large quantities, but the natives 
entertained a strong prejudice against it. Earth 
similarly impregnated with muriate of soda is found 
in the prov. of Coimbatur, to the S of the Mysore; 
but here the muriate seems to be mixed with the 
nitrate of soda. Much of the well-water here has a 
saline taste. A thick coat of salt, as white as snow, 
is spread over part of the morass Calud, in the Runn; 
and salt lakes occur near the sources of the Indus, i] 





is wrought in Silhet, and likewise in Burdwan. It 

has also been found near Hurdwar in the Hima- 
Jaya, and in Cutch.— Sulphur is found about 30 } 
m. to the N of Odipur, in the SE quarter of the 
prov. of Ajmir, but it is neither so strong nor so | 
pure as that which comes from Surat.—There 
are several mineral waters, particularly in the e 
districts of H.; such as are warm are deemed 


at an elevation of 16,000 ft. above sea-level.—Coal 


sacred. Most of the wells in the vicinity of the city - } , 
ms 4 
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doubtless account in some measure for this superi- | 
ority in the arts of cultivation. The same character | 
applies to the husbandry of Malabar; each proprietor | 
bestowing on his little spot “ all that mfnute labour | 
and attention which is so important to Indian hus- | 
bandry.” ‘The tract of land in N. Coimbatur, which | 
lies near Mutu and Coleagala, and that part of 8, |) 
Coimbatur which stretches along the banks of the 
Amarawati, are remarkably well-cultivated, particn- j) 
larly the first district, in which the management of | 
rice is equal to that of anyother part of India. The | 
/same remarks apply te the rice-cultivation in the 
valleys of Cochin. From this sketch of the general — 
state of agriculture in H., it will be seen that, with 
a few exceptions, that of the S of India is superior 
to. that of H. Proper; and that the husbandry of the — 
Deccan is inferior both to that of H. Proper and the | 
5 of India. q 

Modes .of culture.) Over all HL. as in every country that lies 
| within the tropics or only.a little beyond them, the general mode | 
of cultivation, as well as the particular crops cultivated, depends} 
in a great measure on the more or less abundant and regular} 
enares, rank nearly on a level with Burdwan and | in"hY testes subdivisions of thess modes. ‘The two lading | 
Tanjore. In the neighbourhood also of the city of | species of cultivation are denominated .nunjah and punjah; the }} 
Patna, the cap. of Bahar, the husbandry is excel-- first being the wet-grain culture, the other the dry-grain culture. —}) 
lent, the fields in many places being cultivated with Fis Shp Be abate Gxt re o ernin oulttvatestae 
euch nice and minute attention as to resemble gar- 


cS eee : : | nunjah lands is generally only of one kind, or at most of two, and 
dens. Travancore is distinguished for its excellence | is consequently eut down at one season or two; hence the pro- 


in what is called the wet-cultivation. The agricul- | 4"°2 of this land can be stored, watched, and sold, with greater) 
: . 7 facility and at much less expense than the other kinds of grain. 

ture of the Circars is also good. From this prov. | Ip the 8 of India the prodaen -O6 nunjah land was always divided 
and Tanjore the Carnatic is frequently supplied with | between the government and the cultivator. Punjah land Is in 
grain; the Circars being esteemed its granary during | 2!most every respect the reverse of this. The grains sown on 
the NE monsoon, and Tanjore during the SW mon. | ‘8 land are very numerous, and are pat into the ground at 
: Formers th uy Y varions periods; the produce-is uncertain, depending on the rain 
soon. Formerly the Punjab exhibited undoubted | that falls: and the gathering of the crop must be, performed at 
proofs. of good husbandry, and its crops, owing to | different times, for that part of it which carries grain in the ear 
this and the natural fertility of its soil, were abun- | Muyt,be reaped at one. een attien ‘being uncerta wate 
dant; but in consequence of the devastations from | labour great, the iaane reer d see rcaasis eae punjad 
svar it has sustained, and the number of petty hostile | land was uniformly paid in money. This kind of land appears 
states into which it was long divided, it is now but | t° bave been brought into cultivation after the nunjah land, as it 
imperfectly cultivated, and contains a large propor- : 

tion of land absolutely waste and neglected. at 


generally lies at a considerable distance from the village—un- 
jah mail punjah is a species of nunjah cultivation, carried on 
part of Agra which iscalled the Doab, was formerly, 
like the Punjab, cultivated with skill and success, 


either in the stubble of paddy or nunjah land, or when, from an 
accidental deficiency of water, land which is usually cultivated 
with rice becomes unfit for that grain. In these cases the culti- 
especially during the latter part of the nabob of | Mapa Opie res he a aeeben drawn by picotahs Laas 
Onde’s government: at present its cultivation is im- | the best-kinds of dry grain.—Vanpyer, or fotical jands, are lands 

proving, as indeed is the case with most of those | ™#4ged according to garden-culture, in which the more valoahie 

parts of India which are placed under British antho- 

rity. The parts of the Deccan in which the condi- 

fien of agriculture rises above the level of that gen- 
} erally practised in H., are the low districts of Aurun- 


articles, such as sugar-cane, tobacco, chillies, &c., are growt. 
These Jands are generally secured against a failure of water by 

_ &abad, some parts of Berar, and the Circars. In 

the 5 of India, besides Tanjore and Travancore, 


| artificial means. 
which rank in the ae class, the industry of the 


of Odipur, though they are by no means deep, are 
strongly impregnated with some mineral substances, 
robably with iron, but they have not been analyzed. ° 
n the Boglipur district of the prov. of Bahar, about: 
half-a-mile from the banks of the Ganges, in-a plain 
nearly surrounded with: rocky hills, is a. celebrated 
hot spring, from which the-flow of water is consider- 
able. Though there are several cold springs not: 
more than 20 yds. from it, the water is so hot that, 
the hand cannot be long kept in it. Another hot. 
well, held in great veneration by the Hindus, occurs 
about 20 m. to the N of Islamabad, in the -Chitta- 
gong district of Bengal. _- 
Agriculture.| The agriculture of H., generally 
ing, is in a very rude and imperfect state: 
there are, however, districts in which this art has 
reached a state of improvement not inferior to that 
in which it exists in many parts of Europe. FPer- 
haps the Burdwan district of Bengal deserves the | 
_ first place in the scale of agricultural excellence, and 
the prov. of Tanjore the second. Many parts of the 
rov. of Allahabad, and especially the district of? 
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Irrigation] The nunjah lands are rendered fit for wet-crat 
cultivation by the overflowing of the rivers,—by canals wa- 
ter-courses cut from the rivers and. streams, for the purpose of 
) irrigating them,—or by water drawn from tanks and wells. The 
Ganges and its branches are the great sources of fertility to that 
og ais a eonney ten lies near their banks, in 44 Proper. 
: ee : aS 7 F 1¢ Punjab, or that extensive tract of country which is watered 
Sie in the er districts has raised agri- | by the © branches of the Indus, is not satieiently inundated and 
culture to a considerable degree of perfection; but.| enriched by these rivers: the lower part only, towards Multan, 
im pe ok: 3 India has. the husbandman had to Mh ae vey flat, Rash Aah benefit to its agree ze bcd 
struggle wit iter difficulties 3 * | rains whic tween the months of May and‘ 
of his land oes ps iiss the improvement | tober. The lower part of Sind is also inundated by the Indus; 
and, and nowhere @ surmounted them | but this river and its branches do not, unassisted by art, great 
more completely, than in Canara. ‘The larger por- | or extensively benefit agriculture. Though artificial inundation 
tion of ge. surface of this prov. is so rocky and un- i the a aly a oe ae to such apa ae - {| 
even. tha 1 : 1h J 60 moch skill as it might be, it is not entirely megiectet, | 
ciall ; eee ee Sena la Tr, and and much has of late years been done for its improvement an 
especially the indispensa previous Operation of] extension by opening up the old lines of canals. Tanks, or re- 
levelling the ground, must be performed without the | *¢T¥olrs of water, are constructed either by digging, or by shut 
aid of cattle. And, even after the land is brought | im&_"P; by an artificial bank. an opening between two nature 
nate y f cultivation. 3 | 8 SOURIS | sides of hills, The former mode is practised in Bengal, and in 
l & state o tivation, it would soon revert to | other parts where the surface is level, and the soil loose, and free 
its original character, and be brok b of - ter ‘ily. districts ind 
§ OT1g) c , a e broken up by the tor- rocks; the latter, in the more hilly districts of the Deccan and 
rents from the mountains, were not the husbandman | ‘® 5 of India, where natural situations are met with in abun- 
constantly alert and active. Notwithstanding these | ait - 
difficulties, there everywhere throughout this district | 
appear undoubted proofs of good husbandry, not 
merely in the quantity produced, but also in the 
neatness of the culture, and the regularity and me- 
~ thod with which it is carried on. The circumstance 
|} that each man here cultivates his own land, and that 
the subdivisions of property are very minute, may 


SON) ome ee te OES De ren crea oe in full proprietary 

right. Tanks are very numerous, and some of them yery extel- 

sive in the Carnatic; where, indeed, from the ‘extretne. ari ead 
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of the soll, and the want of water from. other sources, they are 
indispensably necessary to cultivation, Bome of them in this 
district occupy an area of § m. in length, and 3 m. in breadth; 
and contain water enough to supply the lands of 32 villages for 
18 months. In the villages by one tank are 5,000 per- 

ployed in agriculture; and at another place there is a 
tank which waters 2,500 acres. In Malabar, Congo, Wynaad, 


ft. deep, made of brick.. In Gujerat there are a greater ‘number 
of well In the sandy soil of this prov., which lies to the N of 
the river Mahe, the wells are from 80 to 100 ft. deep; but in the 
ng prov. of Malwah they are still deeper; the tants 

ng frequently under the necessity of digging to. the depth of 
300 ft. before they obtain a sufficient supply of w Land 
under water-courses ls more productive than land under 
wells, in the proportion, in land of the first quality, of 146 to 97; 


_ 


in land of the second quality, of 119 to 86; and in land of the 
third quality, of 97 to 75. 
Cereals. 


Wheat, which is probably indigenous 
to the region stretching from Afghanistan to the 
Caspian, is principally cultivated in H. Proper, and 
in one or two provs. of the Deccan; but the climate 
to the S of the Deccan is much too hot for it; nor, 
indeed, is there much demand for it, in consequence 
of rice being the favourite and almost universal food 
of all classes; but from Allahabad to the frontiers 
on the N, wheat is the principal object of the farm- 
er’s attention. It is sown on sandy loams, which 
are ploughed once about the commencement of the 
Tainy season in June, and after the rain ceases are 

longhed repeatedly again. In September or Octo- 
the seed is sown; and when the dry season be- 

ins it must be watered. It ripens in January or 
ebruary. ‘The average crop is estimated at 15 
maunds per bejah, or 7 quarters per acre. The 
wheat of the prov. of Bahar, especially that part of 
it which is -watered by the Ganges, Sone, &c., is of 
@ superior quality to that which is usually grown in 
India: that perhaps of the worst quality is grown in 
the Dinajpur district of Bengal. Gujerat is famous 
not only for the quantity, but also the quality of the 
wheat it produces, especially on the rich black soil 
near Wurgaum. From this quarter Bombay is prin- 
cipally supplied with wheat. In the valley of the 
Nerbudda soft wheat, or dudya, sells for 3 rupees 
per 400 Ibs.; hard wheat, or julalya, at 4} rupees. 
—Earley is a most abundant crop in all the upper 
districts of India, where it is e into thin cakes 
by the natives. March and April are the harvest- 
mouths for wheat, barley, and the grains which are 
sown with them. As tl 
most universal demand for yegetable oil among the 


natives of H., euch plants as produce it are culti- | 


vated most abundantly in both harvests, mixed with 
other crops. Flax and mustard are ly sown 
along with wheat and barley for this purpose; and 
as they ripen first, they are pulled from among the 
wheat and barley. The latter are ao together; 
but are necessarily much injured by pulling out the 
flax and mustard, and still more so when the plant 
affording the yellow dye is also sown in the same 
field. The produce of these grains is also dimin- 
ished by their being often permitted to stand till 
they are over-ripe.—Rice is cultivated much more 
extensively than any other crop in India: indeed 
there are very few provinces in which it is not the 
most prevalent crop. ‘There seem to be three kinds 
of it im the S of India. The first is reaped in Sep- 
tember; the second in December and January; and 
the third in March or April. But in most parts of 
India there are only two kinds; the common rice, 
and a kind of which the grains are very white and 
small, with an aromatic taste. ‘There are three modes 
af sowing this grain practised throughout India gen- 
erally. ing to one mode, the seed is sown 
dry on the fields which are to bring it to maturity. 





tanks or | 


ere is a very great and al- | 





ny the second mode, the seed is steeped in water 
ill it vegetates, and the field in which it is to be 
sown is watered till it becomes a kind of puddle: 
this is the sprouted cultivation. The last mode is 
by transplantation. yas of rich ground is se- 
lected, in which the is sown; and as soon as 
the plants have attained the height of a foot they 
are transplanted. The means used to sink it to the 
bottom of the field, which is covered with water, are 
very simple and effectual, “A small ball of clay is 
formed around the root of each stalk, to carry it 
perpendicularly to the bottom, and to secure it nour- 
ishment, till the roots, by spreading, procure a more 
liberal supply.” [Tennant.] In a wild state, this 
grain sows itself in the first month of winter, and at 


the approach of spring begins to appear above the 


ground; it ripens during the rainy season, and drops 
its seed at the beginning of winter; but, in order 
that he may have two crops of this necessary and 
valuable grain, the ryot sows it not only at its natu- 
ral period of vegetation, but also during the second 
month of the rainy season, that he may reap a se- 
cond harvest at the beginning of winter. In those 
pe of H. Proper, where rice is cultivated on good 

d, well managed, 5 quarters per acre are deemed 
a large produce, or a return of 15 for 1 on the seed. 
In some parts of Mysore, the first quality of land 


will produce from 47 to 49 bush.; the second from 


35 to 42: the third from 17 to 24. Where it is 
necessary to use artificial means to water the rice, 


the rice fields are divided into squares of 100 or 


120 yds., round the sides of which borders are 
constructed high and firmly, to retain a sufficient 
quantity of water; furrows are made from one square 
to another, by which the water is without much la- 
bour carried all over the rice field; and at harvest it 
is cut with a sickle, nearly 4 ft. of the shaw being left 
on the ground to rot and serve as manure, . Rice is 
cleaned with a wooden pestle and mortar; and this 
operation, like all the other operations connected 
with husbandry, is paid for in produce,—the person 
performing it binding himself to deliver back five- 
eighths of the weight in clean rice, receiving three- 
eighths with the husks for his labour. It is after- 
bi scalded in hot water, spread out on mats to 

ry in the sun, and deposited in patagas, or grana- 
ries built of teak WOOL. This district of "Dacee-Jel- 
lalpur is deemed, from the immense quantity of rice 
which it produces, the natural granary of this grain 
for all Bengal.—Maize is little grown, except in the 
western provs. of H. Proper, on the poorer soils and 
hilly grounds. Millet is much more extensively cul- 
tivated; there are several varieties of it. Though a 


small-eared grain, it furnishes a great quantity of 


straw, 10-ft. long, which is used as provender for the 
cattle. The Doab is particularly distinguished for 
its culture of millet. A very important grain in the 
Deccan is natchni, or ragii—the Caghbetirat corocanus, 
which returns 200 for 1.—The pulses and legumes 
cultivated are exceedingly numerous, 

Indigo, &c.] In a commercial view, indigo has 
taken the lead of every other Indian product. 
Though raised and manufactured from time imme- 
morial, it is only about 30 years ago that, through 


the exertions of several enterprising Europeans, its 
cultivation was extended, the successful prosecution 


of which is chiefly owing to the small duty—almost 
nominal—levied on its importation into Britain. 
Some idea may be formed of its importance from the 
fact, that in the presidency of Bengal the cultivation 
of indigo occupies upwards of 1,000,000 statute acres, 
and produces annually about £3,000,000, The amount 
imported into Great Britain in 1844 was 10,642,877 
lbs.; in 1845, 9,845,920 Ibs.—Silk is another staple ar- 


ticle of India. It is produced largely in Bengal, and to” 
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a limited extent in the upper provs. The quantity 
exported to Britain in 1834 was 1,203,658 lbs.; in 
1845, 1,723,298 Ibs. The production of this essential 
and beautiful article of commerce isin the hands of 
ryots, or small cultivators, to whom advances are 
made by the Company, who in return expect the 
amount produced to be delivered to them. Im the 
presidency of Bombay efforts are being made, which 
promise snecess, to extend ‘the production of raw 


silk, by which means England ‘may at no remote pe- | 


riod be rendered, in reference to this material, inde- 
pendent of every other country.—Opium is grown 
almost exclusively in the central provs. It is culti- 
vated extensively in Benares and Bahar, and consti- 
tutes in great part a monopoly in the hands of 


government. It is a very uncertain crop, the produce | 


of an acré varying from 20 to 40 Ibs. It also re- 
quires much labour in the cultivation, and in the 
gathering of the juice which is afterwards evaporated 
‘Into opium.- Besides the opium itself, the cultivator 
obtains about 40 Ibs. of poppy-seed from an acre of 
land, and frequently from the same land a crop of 
pot herbs, or some other ey vegetables or grain. 

Bahar, the cultivation of the poppy and the ma- 
nufacture of opium are carried on so extensively that 
8,000 chests of the latter may be exported annually; 
but it is a general complaint in Europe, that in this, 
as well as other provs. of H., the opium is frequently 
adulterated by a mixture of cow-dung, an extract 
‘from the leaves and stalk of the poppy, the gum of 
the mimosa, and other substances. In the ceded 
districts of Mysore, poppies are cultivated not only 
for the purpose of making opium, but also for their 
seed, from which when ripe an intoxicating liquor 
‘called post is made. The opium made from the pop- 
pies grown in Malwah is deemed much inferior to 
that of Bengal, and is almost always adulterated 
with oil and other substances. In some of the provs. 
im the 5 of India, the poppy is cultivated almost en- 
tirely on account of its seed. The quantity of opinm 
shipped from Calcutta during 1829-30, amounted to 


‘9,678 chests, and the price at which each chest sold | 
was 1,200 dollars, This stimulating drng—used by | 


the Chinese as we do wine and spirits—has been for 


many years introduced into China clandestinely to 


the amount of upwards of £3,000,000. per annum. 
‘The quantity of Indian opium introduced into China 
in 1832-3 was 23,693 chests. The opium exported 
in 1847-8 was 23,877 chests. — Sugar is another 
important product, in general use among the Hin- 


‘dus. It forms, indeed, an essential ingredient in 
almost every domestic preparation, whether of food 
-or drink. The amount produced is not only very 


great, but the quality is good, equal in purity and 
strength to the best Mauritius or Demerara sugar. 
‘The a 3 nig of sugar into this countr 
from British Indi: 


‘important article of Indian produce. In Malabar, 
Coimbatur, and other provs., its cultivation is very 
extensive, and the berry, when properly attended to, 
is of a superior flavour. Of this article the East 
India company in 1834 imported into the United 
kingdom 1,560,098 Ibs.—Pepper is also a valuable 
product of H. The gardens in which it is reared 
wave been described as occupying the deepest glena, 
shaded by mountains and dense forests, and as a 
‘pearing only like specks in the wilderness by which 
they are surrounded. ‘The imports from the East of 
pepper amounted in 1827 and 1828 to 14,045,868 
bs.; in 1845, 9,042,944 Ibs.; but a small proportion 
only of this was the native produce of H.—The 
quantity of tobacco raised in India, though not 
an indigenous plant, is enormous. It was intro- 
duced after its discovery in America, and the fusci- 
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nating power of this leaf has brought it into general 
the Hindus, who cultivate it in every 
quarter. Were the duty upon it in England lowered, 
large quantities might be obtained from the rich soils 
of the East. Snuff made of the tobacco of Masuli- 
patam is highly pee in this country. It was at one 
time supposed that the tobacco plant was indigenous 


|} in India; but Major Rennell has shown that this no- 


tion is erroneous, as there are in existence procla- 
mations issued by the Mogul emperors, especially 
one by the Emperor. Jehangire, in the beginning of 
the 17th cent., in which tobacco is mentioned as “a 
pernicious plant, introduced by Europeans.” Be- 
sides the names by which it is known in H., even the 
Sanserit names do not occur in old writings, and are 
evidently corruptions from the European term. _To- 
bacco is now cultivated in almost every part of H., 
especially in the N and W provs. of the presidency 


of Bengal, in Malwah, the Northern Cirears, &e. In 


the 5 provs. it is not so commonly grown. The dis- 
trict round Bilsah, in the prov. of Malwah, is highly 
celebrated all over India for the excellent quality of 
its tobacco, The tobacco grown in the Rungpur dis- 
trict of Bengal; though by no means equal to that of 
Bilsah, is likewise of good quality, and remarkably 
cheap. In the vicinity of Baroach in Gujerat, to- 
bacco must be a productive crop, as a begah of land 
planted with it yielded a net revenue to govern- 
ment of 20 repose whereas, according to Mr. Ten- 
nant, in the N and E s. of the presidency of 

420 maunds of tobacco are 
reckoned a medium produce from 3 begahs,” and the 
value of each maund is only a rupee. Very rich 


lands produce about 160 Ibs. per acre of the green 


leaf. 
Culture of Cotton.) There is no doubt that India 
pecdie abundance of cotton. Its millions of inha- 

itants are clothed in home-grown cotton,—in the 
hot weather in calico and muslins,—in the winter in 
eotton-padded coats. Instead of blankets they cover 
themselves with quilts; and in place of doors and 
glazed windows they hang up curtains padded with 
cotton; while tents and tent ropes, covered carriages, 
the housings of elephants and of horses, are all made 
of cotton cloth, besides its being applied to a variety 
of other paren all indicating a very large produc- 
tion of this necessary of life, in addition to the sur- 


plus provided for export to this country and to China. 


At present the native consumption of cotton in India 
may be estimated at 1,500,000,000 Ibs. annually. If 


}each village that now grows cotton were to in- 


crease its cultivation to a small extent, its supply 
would, even in a single season, be enormously in- 
creased. Much of it is good enough for all purposes, 
but some is short in staple and rongh in texture, 
situations. 
t has often been disputed whether the “webs of 
woven air,” for which the natives of Dacca were once 
so famous, owed their beauty to the fineness of finger 
or the superior quality of their cotton: something 


| probably was due to both; but Mr. F. C. Brown as- 


surés us that the species of cotton from which these 
muslins were fabricated, and which had grown imme- 
morially on the rich banks of the Megna, has become 
extinct with the manufacture itself. .A good deal of 
what is now known as Surat cotton is of excellent 
quality; but there is reason to believe that this is 
produced in Central India, and reaches Surat by a 
circuitous route. The American planters describe 
the cotton of Umrawutti, near Nagpur, as fine in 


Bron Memes, te staple, and the cotton of Central 


ndia in gen 


| as excellent and 
only to be A Baik aaroth 


properly picked and carefully ieghed, j 


| The prota of cotton per acre in India is one 


100 Ibs.; in America it is 400 Ibs. India is conti) 
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try of such vast extent, and so diversified in soil and 
climate, that the culture suited to one part is sure to 
fail in another, unless corresponding differences im 
treatment are adopted. Thus, in the NW provs. of 
bere very fair native cotton is grown, and a very 
good return per acre is obtained; but there the 
American cotton plant did not succeed well, apparent- 
ly owing to two very dry seasons, when rain fell for 
only about six weeks, instead of, as usnal, for three 
months. In the moist and rich parts of Bengal the 
American plants run too much into leaf. This might 
no doubt be obviated by variation in culture, but the 
insects are unfortunately also very destructive to the 
American cotton; but even here some varieties of 
cotton, either indigenous or exotic, may be found 
suitable to the soil and climate. In the Madras pre- 
sidency the experiments at Coimbatur—which is far 
from a favourable situation for American cotton— 
have been proceeding successfully, for the cultivation 
has been going on for some years with the acclimated 
American seed, and the cotton remains of good qua- 
lity. But none of these sites are within what is con-, 
sidered the true cotton district of India; that is the 
country above the Ghauts, as the Mahratta country, 
the Deccan, Candeish, Nagpur, Hyderabad, all not 
unfrequently comprehended in the term Central 
India. There the elevation of the table-land, with 
the modifying influence of the several ranges of 
mountains, produces a peculiarity of climate which 
is equally removed from the excessive moisture of 
Bengal, or the parching drought of Northern India. 
With a favourable climate, there is also abundance 
of the excellent cotton soil of India; and hence the 
cotton culture has extended almost of itself, and will 
go on extending in proportion to the encouragement 
given by the capital and energy of European mer- 
chants. « 'The natives of India are well known to be 
careless in the picking, the cleaning, and packing of 
their cotton. The Indian cotton, however, has many 
good qualities, and would be employed by our manu- 
acturers to a much greater extent if it were supplied 
in a clean state in large quantities. The application | 


largely consumed by them. With the intention of 

area ing civilization still further by the use of what 
haye hitherto been deemed luxuries, the growth of 
other articles of a similar kind is progressing, and in 
addition to the prov. of Assam, in which tea has 
been so successfully introduced as not only to supply 
a part of India itself, but also to furnish shipments 
to this country, it has also been successfully planted 
in Kumaon and Gurhwal. Plantations have been 
‘formed at various elevations beyond the level of the 
sea, subject to considerable variation in the temp., 
some in parts where snow seldom falls, but where 
the frosts are sometimes severe; and in others annu- 
ally exposed both to frost and snow. See articles 
Assam and Kumaon. 

Implements of husbandry] The plough used throughout all 
India is as rude and imperfect an instrament as can well be con- 
ceived. It consists simply of two or three pleces of wood clum- 
sily united; or of a piece of crooked stick, with nothing resem- 
bling or serving the purposes of a coulter or mould-board. It is 
so extremely light, that a Hindno, a man of no muscular strength, 
ean easily carry it on his shoulder to the field. In Bengal, and 
generally in H. Proper, it is drawn by a yoke of oxen guided by 
the ploughman himself. These, however, work only part of the 
day, as there are always two or three pair of oxen assigned to 
each plough. In some parts of Orissa the women are seen hold- 
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occasionally pulls the tails of the oxen with the other. A pair of 
oxen may be purchased for 6 or 8 rupees. a en is oles 
of a , and a yoke for one-fout In H. Proper it is caleu- 
lated that a man and two oxen can plough a begah of v. 
eral times in the course of the day; and in the 8 of India, that 
12} acres of watered land, and 25 acres of dry land, require 5 
| ploughs. Where it is necessary to plough the ground to a con- 
siderable depth, several ploughs follow one another; but even 
then, unless the goil is very loose and friable, they do not pene- 
trate far, and the field remains full of dirt and rubbish. The 
second ploughing, where only three or four are given, is gener- 
ally across, and the third in a diagonal direction. The harrow is, 
if possible, a more imperfect implernent than the plough: It is 
pat a bough broken from the nearest tree. roller is a 
ladder about 18 ft. in length, drawn by two bullocks, and 

by two men, who stand upon it to increase its weight. In most 
parts of H. there are two Aulwaries or ploughing seasons, viz., 
after the setting in of the raing in June, and afler they cease in 
October, The wages of a ploughman are 5 seers of the grain 
which is in cultivation, and 2 rupees, for each ploughing season. 


er 


of the American gin by Americans to the cleaning | a 25th sheaf during harvest. , an 

of Indian cotton has been completely successful at | clumsy db wetpelor ier yale east by the ryots of Bengal for some 

Coimbatur, at Dharwar, and at Baroach; and the ew tg gece ely ey es Ry ear oer 

cotton has sold in the Liverpool market at nearly | siderable distance, oxen and bullocks are - r used, 
heer : as 


the price of New Orleans cotton. The average ex- 
port per ann. of cotton from India, during the five 
ears ending 1841-2, was to Great Britain 66,125,966 
bs., and to China 452,795,315 Ibs. In 1825 only 
39,567 bales were imported into this country; in 1844 
no less than 239,718 bales. Some of this cotton was 
from districts where no cotton was cultivated for ex- 
portation a few years since. Mr, Chapman, in a re- 
cently published pamphlet on the Cotton and Com- 
merce of India, gives it as his opinion, that out of the 
480,000,000 Ibs. of cotton which we have annually 
imported, 360,000,000 Ibs. were of a quality which 
Tndia might furnish. 

Culture of Tea.) In addition to the exertions 
making’in India for the improvement of the quality 
of cotton, by the introduction of American and other 
seeds, experiments to some extent are in progress 
to increase the growth of tea, coffee, timber, and 
other necessary articles of consumption, as much for 
the benefit of the natives themselves, as for a source 
of profit by exportation to foreign countries. ‘These 
experiments have been undertaken by the sanction 
and with the assistance of the East India company, 
and generally have proved successful. The Hindus 


are he dorn ace in adopting new customs, éspe- Of 
ially as regards any article of food or refreshment, | carried on in India, that of cotton claims our first 
yet in the course of a very few years, tobacco and | notice, on account of its antiquity, of its being the 
tatoes, which heretofore had been completely un- | staple and most common manufacture of the coun- 
are are now both extensively cultivated and | try, and of the variety of the fabrics which it pre 
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ments are not without in India, may be gathered from the 
conduct of the cultivators in a district near Nassick, who having 
been persuaded, with much ado, to try a Scotch plough, were so 
| impreased with its superiority that they painted it red, set ft up 
in one of their villages, and worshipped it! The habits and per- 
formances of the workmen in the dock-yard of Bombay, as well 
as other facts, show clearly that the natives of India are capable 
ro ys ere and efficient niiies of epee eal soy 
_deple than the present capabilities of the ity of vil- 
lage workmen. As to supply of material, I found tat Ortur, 
a town of abont 8,000 inhabitants, the six or eight smiths in the 
place must join their stocks of iron on the occurrence of a job 
wanting 8 or 10 Iba. of it; yet English iron is not dear there. In 
the same town I was credibly informed there are not half-a-dozen. 
pairs of scissora. At Murr, a small market-town in a Ghaut dis- 
trict, when I wanted what I may term an Iron yard- : 
smith had to send to Jooneer, 8 m. off, for the material; and here I 
attempted in vain to get done little jobs of the commonest kind. 
From inquiries made at Alleh, I found reason to conclade that 
not more iron is ammually consumed in the eoltivation of 100 acres 
of land in India than in that of a single acre in In 
those districts, as indeed I believe in all Western b English 
tools are used; if a file or chisel be disabled, a new one is not to 
be had nearer than Poonah, 50 m. off As to works for lifting 
water, grinding corn, &£c, 1 do not believe that in all Western 
and Central India, except perhaps near Bombay, there is such a’ 


‘thing as a pump, # water-mill, or 6 wind-mill” 
Manufactures.| Of all the various manufactures 
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It is estimated that cotton-goods to the value 





duees. 


of £20,000,000 a-year are mannfactured in British | 


India; and to the value of £20,000,000 per ann. in the 
tributary states. The perfection to which the natives 
are known, from the most remote times, to have earried 
the cotton manufacture, must be mainly attributed 
to the cirenmstance, that every distinct kind of cloth 
is the produce of a particular district, in which the 
mode of manufacturing it has been transmitted for 
centuries from father to son. The prov. of Bengal, 
and the E side of the Peninsula, are the principal 
seats of the cotton manufacture. The vicinity of 
Simoga, a town in the Mysore rajah’s dominions, 
122 m. NW of Seringapatam, is the limit of the 
manufacture of cotton. to the westward, in this part 
of India; and, with the exception of a particular 
kind of chintz made at Punah, and painted with 
gold and silver, there are as fine cotton cloths made 
on the W side of the Peninsula. On the E side, the 
Madras investment of cotton piece-goods for the 
East India company was always provided from the 
district between Cape Comorin and Ganjam in the 
Northern circars, a distance of about 1,500 m., and 
principally in the Northern cirears. In Bengal this 
manufacture, in almost all its branches, still flour- 
ishes. It also extends into the provs. of Oude, Al- 
Jahabad, particularly the Benares district, Bahar, 
and Orissa. Coarse cotton cloth is manufactured in 
different parts of the prov. of Agra. In the centre 
of the Doab there is a very coarse and common ar- 
ticle made, which is dyed red with cheap materials. 
The coarsest sort of blue handkerchiefs are manu- 
factured near Calcutta. The cotton goods made in 
the more southern parts of India in general are not 
coarse, though there are goods of this description 
manufactured in the Northern circars, both to the 
N and § of the Godavery. There is also a manu- 
facture of coarse cotton cloths at Arcot. Dacca, in 
the E quarter of Bengal, was long celebrated for the 
mannfacture of the finest muslins. In this district 
there is or was grown a kind of cotton: called banga, 
which, thongh not of a very superior quality, was 
necessary to form the stripes of such muslins; and 
this cireumstance may have contributed to the per- 
fection of the fabric. Before the fall of the imperial 
Dacca were held in such estimation, not only at the 
court of the emperor, but amongst all the higher 
orders of the nobility in India, as to render it a mat- 
ter of difficulty to supply the demand for them. 
Plain muslins of an inferior quality, as well as 
flowered, striped, and eckeved muslins, are still 
manufactured in the district of Dacca, and in the 
N parts of Benares. The manufacture of muslins 
in pieces, chiefly for turbans, is carried on to a t 
extent in the Cuttack district of Orissa. Dimities of 
various kinds and patterns, and cloths resembling 
diaper and damask linen, are made at Dacca, Patna, 
Taunda, and other places. Chintzes are mannfac- 
tured principally in the district of Benares, and in 


the country around Patna and Calcutta; in H. Pro- 


r; and at Masulipatam in the Sof India. Masn- 
ipatam and Madras were also celebrated for their 
palampores, the ground-work of which is formed of 
the plain long cloth chiefly wrought in the island of 
Nagur and its vicinity. 

The manufacture of silk next claims our notice. 
Though the Romans procured their silk from China, 
and were obliged to depend upon the Persians for a 
supply of it, there is little doubt that, at that period, 
it was manufactured in H. In the Sanscrit there 
are names for the silk-worm and for manufactured 
silk; and, what is more decisive on this point, there 
appear to have been from the remotest times two 
castes of Hindus, whose respective employments 
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by the mountaineers. A coarse, but very strom 
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were the feeding of silk-worms and the spinning of 
silk. In 1762, when the power of the East India 
company was pretty firmly established in H. Proper, 
they sent over some natives of Italy to introduce 
the Italian mode of spinning; but the first attempt 
to establish a silk manufacture, a little below Cal- 
cutta, did not sueceed. In 1773, buildings for that 
purpose were erected at Junjipur, in Bengal, and in 
1803, about 3,000 people were employed here. This 
ig still a great silk station. At Cossimbazar, Manl- 


dah, Bauleah, Commercolly, Radnagur, and Rung- 


pur. all in the district of Raujeshy, silk goods are 
made. The raising of silk-worms is principally con- 
fined to a part of the district of Burdwan, and to the 
vicinity of the Bhagiratti and Great Ganges, from 
the fork of these rivers, for about 100 m. down their 
streams. ‘The introduction of the silk- worm has 


| not yet succeeded in the warmer districts. ‘The 


mulberry-tree nsed for feeding the worms is the 


Oriental; the dryness of the soil, it is supposed, is 


prejudicial to the China mulberry. Wild silk-worms 
are common in the forests of Silhit, Assam, and the 
Deccan; and from them a kind of coarse silk, called 
tisser, is procured, which is far inferior in colour 
and lustre to the other silk. The most extensive 
and flourishing manufacture of wove silks is at Mur- 
shedabad and at Ahmedabad. Here are also made 
various kinds of taffetas, plain and flowered, bro- 
cades of silk and gold, and other sorts of silk goods 
both for home-consumption and exportation. The 
annual value of the brocades made for home- 


‘eonsamption at Ahmedabad is 40,000 rupees; of 


these exported, 300,000 r. In. the district of Be- 
nares, tissues, brocades, and ornamented gauzes are 
ce ap omit in the W and S parts of Bengal, 
plain ganzes, principally for home - consumption; 
and niteed aoets of silk and cotton, at Mauldah, 
Boglipur, and in some parts of the district of Burd- 
wan. ‘Though the silk-worm has not been intro- 
duced into the Carnatic, and probably would not 
thrive there, yet in this prov. the silk-weavers make 
goods of a very strong fabric. 

The other manufactures of H. are not of great 
extent or value, and may therefore be noticed im a 


more cursory manner. In all the colder of H., 
particularly in the elevated districts of the Mysore, 
the natives wear woollen cloths called comedies. 


These are worn as they come from the loom, and 
are of different Sn ae some being 6 or 7 ft. long, 
by 4 or 5 ft. broad; others of a finer texture, are 
about 10 ft. long, by 6 or 7 ft. broad. Neither of 


the kinds are dyed, but are of the natural colour of 


the wool, which, in the fine ones, is almost always 4 
good black; the price of the coarser kind is from 
ls. 6d. to 2s., of the finer from 12s. to lis. The 
Chitteldrug district of Mysore is celebrated for this 
manufacture. Flannels well woven, but fulledinavery 
imperfect manner, are manufactured at Patna. Car- 
peting of a very durable fabric is made in the Churrar 
district of Allahabad; and Ellore, the capital of one 
of the Northern Circars of the same name, is famous 
for oy Hee of a rich and beautiful texture.—The best 
coir cables are made at Anjengo and Cochin, of the 
fibres of the Laccadive cocoa nut.—Canvass is manu- 
factured from cotton and from the sun hemp; the 
former in the neighbourhood of Chittagong, Patna, 
and some other places, and the latter at Calcutta. 


It is of the same length, breadth, and weight, as 


English canvass; and has a dross upon it which is 
removed by Hissening and washing. Pack ey is 
woven into sackcloth in many places, particularly in 
the N parts of Bengal, where it is used as clothing 


sackcloth, is also made at Bangalore, in the M 
dian hemp. Tees 
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gunnies, or coarse sacking, amounted in 1835-6 
to 2} lacs of rupees; it now exceeds 13 lacs in 
value. —Saddles, harness, military accoutrements, 
and other articles of leather, are manufactured 
by the natives im Bengal. Leather gloves are 
made at Madras, and’ shoes all over India. Hy- 
derabad, the capital of Sind, is noted for its arti- 
ficers who embroider on leather.—Brazen water-pots 
are manufactured at Bareilly in the prov. of Delhi. 
Articles of cutlery, and even brass instruments, are 
made in some parts of India in tolerable perfection. 
‘The swords made in the Deccan, and in the N part 


other part of the world. The armourers of Hydera- 
bad, in Sind, are celebrated for the excellence of 


rajah’s dominions, glass is manufactured which is 
used for making the rings which are worn by the 
Hindu women round their wrists. It is made of 
five colours, black, green, red, blue, and yellow: the 
black is in the most request, and bears the highest 
price. The natives obtain the soda used in this 
manufacture in the fields, where it forms, by a natu- 
ral process, during the hot season. The same fields 
supply them with sand. The ring makers on the W 
side of India purchase the part of this glass. 
Vizagapatam is celebrated for its beantiful cabinet 
work, which is painted and inlaid with ivory and 
black wood with great elegance and art. 

The manufacture of opium and indigo have 
already been mentioned.—About forty years ago, 
the cochineal insect was introduced into India; and 
cochineal, though of an inferior kind, is now pro- 
duced in different parts of India. ‘The imsect is 
found to thrive best on the indigenous opuntia, 
which is abundant in Bengal, and in most parts of 
Fndia.—Tar is extracted from teakwood in most of 
the places where ships are built of it—Rose-water is 
distilled in many parts. Gazipore, in the Benares 
district, has long been’ celebrated for it—Paper is 
manufactured in some parts of Northern H. from the 
bark of a tree named deah. It is very strong, and 
capable of being woven, when gilt, into the. texture 
of silks and satins.—Saltpetre is manufactured to a 
great extent in the provs. of Bengal and Bahar, par- 
ticularly in the latter. “The climate and soil are ex- 
tremely favourable to its spontaneous production. It 
is sent to Europe in an impure state, but crystallized, 
put up in bags, each bag containing two bazar maunds, 
or about 164 Ibs. The total export to England is from 
8,000 to 10,000 tons per ann.—Salt is made from sea 
water along nearly the whole of the E coast, as far 
as the mouth of the Ganges, in great abundance. 
Tumlock and Hijeli, whieh Te to the SW of Cal- 
cutta, are the principal places where salt is manufac- 
tured for the Bengal presidency. On the W coast 
of India, salt is made in large quantities on the 
coast of the island of Salsette. ‘The process is simi- 
lar to that which is followed in Europe; but when 
salt of a superior quality is wished for, itis obtained 
“by fixing a j piece of stick in the water, when 
first let into the reservoirs, to which, as the water 
evaporates, saline particles adhere, to the weight of 
3 or 4 ounces.” | 

The mechanism of the Hindns is very rude and 
imperfect, and probably has been stationary for at 
least 2,000 years. | The native rice-mill still consists 
of two round flat stones; in the lower one of which 
there is « hollow, into which the middle of the upper 

- one is inserted. It is turned round by means of 
a wooden peg, and the flour comes out through a 
ove in the under stone. It is in fact the quern of 
tland. Two Indians with their hand corn-mill 

can grind only 60 Ibs. of flour ina day. On several 
there are 
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of the streams, however, in H. Proper, 
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of India, are equal to the best swords made-m any | 


their workmanship—At Muteodon, in the Mysore | 
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water-mills for grinding corn. The mill that is used 
to extract the oil from the cocoa nut is very simple 
in its construction, and, at the same time, answers 
its purpose extremely well. “'The Indian carpenter 
knows no other tools than the plane, chisel, the 
|wimbol, a hammer, and a kind of hatchet. The 
| earth serves him for a shopboard, and his foot for a 
| hold-fast; but they are a month in performing what 
our workmen will do in three days. The sawyer 
places his wood between two joists fixed in the 
‘ground; and, sitting carefully on a little bench, em- 
ploys three days, with one saw, to make a plank 
which would take our people an hour’s work. The 





| blacksmith always carries his tools with him, his 


forge, and his little furnace; working wherever he is 
employed: He sets up his forge before the honse of 
the person who calls him, and, with the dirt of the 
place makes a little wall, before which he places his 
hearth. Behind the wall are two leather bellows, 
which the apprentice keeps going, by alternately 
pressing the top. A stone serves for an anvil; and 
his whole apparatus consists of a pair of pincers, a 
hammer, a mallet, and a file. The productions of 
the goldsmith announce, in every shape, the want of 
‘tools. Like the Chinese, they have not as yet 
arrived at the art of polishing gold or silver, or to 
work the gold in different colours. ‘The Indian 
goldsmith carries his workshop with him wherever 
he is sent for. His furnace is an earthen pot; an 
Liron pipe serves him for a bellows; and’ a pair of 
| pincers, a hammer, a file, and a small mallet, are all 
his tools. He makes his crucible on the spot, with 
clay mixed with charcoal and cow dung. About Is. 
are the wages of the master and his servant for a 
whole day: ‘The shoemaker is of the most despicable 
caste, and is also the poorest of all the artisans. He 
has no other tools than an awl' and a knife. Wher 
a pair of shoes are wanted, the money must be ad- 
vanced; and with this money he buys a sheepskin, 
‘which he prepares on the same day, and om the 
morrow brings the shoes.” [Sonnerat|. In a recent 
paper on the raw products and manufactured arti- 
cles of India, Dr. Royle makes the following inter- 
esting remarks: “India, vast in extent and diversi- 
fied in surface, is remarkable as the cradle of one at 
least of the nations who earliest practised the arts 
-and cultivated the sciences which characterize civi- 
‘lization, and from whence these travelled to: the 
West, and'perhaps also to the East. Its present in- 
habitants continue to venerate sciences which the 

‘know only by name, and to practise arts of which 

they know not the principles, and this with: a skill 
/not only remarkable for the early period at which it 
attained perfection, but also for the manner in which 
it has remained stationary for so many ages. This 
can be explained only by the fact that the son was 


' and could not improve an art which he knew only as 
a routine process. But when commerce was in its 
infancy, or dealt only in the: most precious commo- 
dities, these arts could'not have been practised un-: 
less India had contained within itself all the raw 
materials which art could convert into useful articles 
or elegant ornaments. Without eotton the so-ealled 
‘webs of woven air’ could. have had no existence. 
Without numerous barks, woods, and flowers, dyeing 
could not have been practised, and calico-printing 
would probably not have been invented. If an [ndi- 
 etonss not been indigenous, indigo would never 
‘ve derived its name from India, nor have afforded 
us the proof, in the stripe of mummy-cloth, of the | 
early commercial intercourse between its native coun 
try and Egypt. Neither would sugar have been ar- 
ranged by the ‘Greeks with honeys, nor the 
described as those who ‘bibunt tenera dulces 





unable to add to the manual dexterity of the father, ~ 
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dine succos,’ unless they had had the cane-like Sac- 
charum as a plant of their country. Neither in | gal 
Persia would the proverb of ‘giving an Indian an- 
swer’ have been considered equivalent to a cut 
with an Indian sword, unless the Hindus had pos- 
sessed the ore which enabled them to manufac- 
ture their far-famed wootz steel; and gunpowder is 
likely to have been invented at an early age only in 
untry where ‘villanous saltpetre* is abundant. 


both of 


eral substances, well fitted for arts and manufactures 
of every kind; and the country has often been de- | 
scribed as capable of producing within its own limits 
almost all the useful products of every other quarter 
of the globe. As India produced the raw material 
and manufactured it into a costly article, gold and 
silver have from the earliest times been required to 
purchase this combination of the gifts of nature with 
the creations of art: but mechanical invention has 
deprived the Hindus of many of the advantages of 
their position, and they have im a great measure lost 
the commerce which they had themselves created, 
especially as some of their products were subjected 
to discriminating duties, which amounted to a pro- 
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is supplied them for food. By the inland navigation in 
Hi. Proper, salt, grain, cotton, and manufactured arti- 
cles, are interchanged, It is said that the whole | 


foreign commerce has not advanced, as might have 
been anticipated from the enjoyment in many parts 
of long-continued peace. But fashion, which here is 


monsoons, and has fortunately preserved some of 
their manufactures in their pristine excellence, and 
which, in any general collection of manufactures, 
would enable those of India still to hold a conspicu- 
ous place. For instance, though the muslins of 
Dacca may not now be produced of as fine a uality 
as formerly, those of Ch highly 
esteemed by the natives of rank and wealth. So the 
embroidered muslins of Dacca, the brocades of Be- 
nares, and the worked shawls of Delhi, will bear 
comparison with any other goods. The shawls of 
Cashmere still remain unrivalled. The workers in 
gold and in silver still produce chains of matchless | 
beauty, and their filagree work displays that delicacy 


works in copper and brass, and in the different little 
known metallurgic compounds, the inlaid metals, and 
the endless variety of images, display many instances 
of ingenuity and skill.” : 

Internal trade.) The internal trade of India is 
conducted by boats, land-carriers, travelling mer- 
chants, and at fairs. ‘The boats which are used on 
the Ganges and its tributary streams. are of various 
sizes and constractions; from Patna to Calcutta, 
where the navigation resembles that of the sea, both 

* from the width of the river and the storms which fre- 


strong boats, or rather ships of upwards of 100 tons. 
In the higher parts of the river, the boats are made 
either low and deep, or flat and clinker built. Be- 
tween Calcutta and the sea, among the shallows, the 
boats are made without keel. Those which are used 
in the Indus are flat-bottomed, with square heads 
and sterns, low forward, high abaft, and drawing 
only a few inches water; oars are seldom em loyed, 
but they are either dragged by men or med along 
with poles; when the wind admits it, sails are used, 
The materials of which these boats are constructed 
} are very few, simple, and cheap; and the boatmen 
——- recelve any wages except what will pur- 
chase | 
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number of boatmen employed on the rivers of Ben- 
and Bahar are nearly 300,000; most of these are 
also labourers in husbandry, or fishermen, See arti- 
cles Benaat, Gances, Ivpvs.—Land - carriage is 
performed by oxen, buffaloes, and sometimes by 
horses; carriages are seldom used, there being no 
roads adapted for them. The owners of the cattle 
are generally the owners also of the merchandise th 

| carry, as well as the drivers. One driver is allowed 
to four oxen. Their food is generally obtained with- 
out expense on the road-side; but where buffaloes 
are employed, it is necessary to give them grain, 
The articles of merchandise which are thus trans- 
ported are grain, salt, cotton, sugar, tobacco, betel- 
nut, &e. In the Deccan there is a wandering tribe 
of carriers, called Lomballies or Burgarahs, who in- 
jterchange the commodities of this part of H. for 
those of Bengal and the adjacent provs. . There are 
also in the Mahratta countries and other parts of 
India, Vanjaries or itinerant grain-dealers,—a singu- 
lar race of people. They travel in large parties, with 
their grain on bullocks, brought from a great dis- 
tance; but they do not depend entirely on their pro- 
fits as grain-dealers, nor on their returns of merchan- 
dise, for they occasionally become stationary, and apply 
themselves tohusbandry. The Banians or travelling 
merchants resemble the chapmenin Britain; they come 
in great numbers from Gujerat to Bombay, selling 
muslins, cotton cloths, &e. ‘They are chiefly Hindus, 
though some Mahommedans adopt the name and 
the profession. They are distinguished by a red 
turban, shaped in front like the horn of a rhinoceros. 
The banyans are generally rich, and carry on a sta- 
tionary = well as an ade Gp business. When tra- 
velling they are atten coolies or porters, to 
a their merchandise. Besides thens thee are 
| orahs or petty chapmen, who travel about the 
country with a variety of small and cheap articles in 
their boxes. The principal carriers between India 
and Cabul are the Lohanis, a'tribe located between 
Ghuzni eastward to the Indus. They import cali- 
toes, muslins, chintzes, shawls, brocades, and spices. 
Markets and fairs.| "There are weekly markets 
over most part of H. Proper, but they are not com- 
mon in other parts of India. At these there is a 
considerable interchange of commodities. The most 
celebrated fairs are those of Kulu, Hurdwar, and 
‘Nolucky-Hant. The fair of Kulu, in the prov. of 
Orissa, is attended by the traders from the inland 
parts of H., particularly those of Berar, and traders 
In salt wus, Burepeet Cag od from the sea- 
coast. JUuring the months of January, February, 
and March, the former arrange thal xtavesi and 
| bring their merchandise, which consists chiefly of 
cotton, on bullocks to Kulu. Here they are met by 
the traders from the sea-coast. Factors are em- 
| ployed to transact the business among them, and 
they also supply them with huts, food, and other ne- 
/cessaries, during their abode. The commission of 
the factors is 1 per cent, Nearly all the business is 
carried on by factors. The fair breaks np about a 
month before the commencement of the rainy season. 
The traders then depart, but the factors are station- 
ary.—The common fair at Hurdwar, the place where 
the Ganges enters H., is held annually ; but every 12 
years there is a fair here at which are assembled a 
much greater number of people than at any other. 
| fair in the world. Many of these, indeed, perhaps 
the largest portion of them, visit Hurdwar from mo- 
tives of superstition, and as a place of pilgrimage; 
but great numbers are also led hither from commer- 
cial motives, At the annual fairs it is computed. 
that between 200,000 and 400,000 people oe | 
lected. At the great fair every twelfth year, there 
are often 1,000,000, In April 1809, it is supposed ~ 
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there were assembled at Hurdwar, from every part 
of H., from the confines of China to those of Persia, 
Hindus of every description, amounting to 2,000,000 
of persons. An immense variety of articles are sold 
at this fair. Cabul, Candahar, Multan, and the 
Punjab, su ply horses, mules, camels, tobacco, anti- 
mony, assafcetida, and dried fruits of all kinds. Cash- 
mere, and the country of the Sikhs, send shawls and 
other goods of that description. Spotted turbans, 
looking eves? toys, with various manufactures in 
brass and ivory, are supplied from J: eypur ‘shields 
from Rohileund, Lucknow and Silhit; bows and ar- 
rows from Multan and the Doab; rock-salt from La- 
hore; baftas and piece goods from the Punjab; and 
cotton and woollen goods, cocoa-nuts, &c., from the 
lower provs. The most frequented place im the fair 


is the bed of the river,—for at this season of the year 


it is almost dry. The bargains are conducted and 
settled without a single word being spoken. 
being thrown over the hands of the parties, mer 
communicate with each other by touching the dif- 
ferent joints of the fingers, and thus effectually pre- 
vent those near them from gaining any information. 
Before the British gained ession of this part of 
H., heavy duties were levied on the cattle brought to 
this fair; but these are now taken off; neither are there 
any of those scenes of tumult and bloodshed, which 
formerly always disgraced it. The fair at Nolucky- 
Hant, in the pergunnah of Bowal, in the Dacca dis- 
trict of Bengal, is held annually for the space of nine 
days. 
annual stock of trade; and it is computed that the 
business carried on there frequently amounts in value 
to three lacs of rupees. There is a great deal of 
carrying trade between the Deccan and Benge) and 
generally between the countries below and above 
the Ghauts. ‘The manner in which the internal com- 
merce appears to have been originally carried on, 
and which, in a great measure, still continues, is at 
hauts, or open markets. These hauts are held on 
certain days only, and are resorted to by petty ven- 
ders and traders, who wish to buy and sell by retail. 
They are usually established in open plains, where a 
flag is erected. to the vicinity of which the farmer, 
the mechanic, and the fisherman, bring their various 
commodities. The ground is divided into several 
plots, or what is in Scotland called ‘stands,’ and 
each plot is occupied by one or more venders. The 
business is conducted in a manner similar to our 
fuirs, only a police-officer attends to preserve the 
peace; formerly duties or customs were levied by 
the proprietors of the lands on which these fairs 
were held; but these are now pretty generally abol- 
ished. ae 
Roads.) The Grand Trunk road from Calentta, the main ar- 
tery of communication throughout and H., extends 770 
m., with a general breadth of 30 ft, increased in some places to 
40 ft. The road from Pari to Bissenpore, which connects Orissa 
with Bengal, and which is commonly known as the Jugurmath- 
road, is held to be of the next importance. A road from Sylhet 
to Gowhatti, the capital of Assam, across the Cassia hills, is in 
active preparation. The Deccan road from Mirzapore to Jubbul- 
pore, a distance of 239 m., commenced in 1824, has been com- 
pleted lately. Another road, small in point of expense, but of 
great importance, has been made from the E frontier of Bengal, 
through Cachar,; and across the Munipore hills to the limits of 
the Burmese empire. Besides these roads, which are stated to 
be the most prominent, a variety of district roads have added 
greatly to the local convenience of the people, and have propor- 
gay HRC attention. .A toll on a road is unknown in 
India, Mr. Chapman, in his recent pamphlet on the Cotton and 
Commerce of India, undertakes to demonstrate, by well-arranged 
facts and tables, that the export of cotton from India to England 
has risen exactly as ‘the difficulties or expense of its transmission 
have been diminished, and also that costs and impediments still 
remain which are sufficient to account for the smallness of the 
quantity we continue to receive, Henext shows that what holds 
whose populati 
to those of India, depend for commerce upon their relative con- 
dition with regard to facilities of transit to the interior. Mexico, 
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Central America, and Ecuador present striking instances of the 
evils resulting from their deficiency. The way in which the trade 
of tropical countries, whose inhabitants in the mass are certainly 
not superior in industry or in their desire for European manufac- 
tures to the natives of India, has increased with every extension 
of means of communication, he argues affords a lesson of the 
| most encouraging character. While it is pointed out that each 
individual in South America, including Spaniards, Portuguese, 
mixed classes, Indians, and slaves, takes from us eight times as 
much in mannfactures as each inhabitant of India, it is contended 
that this disparity is removeable, and that roads and railways 
‘might, in an incredibly short time, beget an exchange of produce 
for manufactures which, as a rise of the Indian demand to the 
level of the South American, would augment our exports to that 
country from £6,000,000 to £48,000,000, and would only be limited 
by our own capabilities of meeting it. 
|  aileays.] India presents peculiar and general fitness for a 
connected system of railroads. At present, according to Major 
Kennedy, it costs 22 days’ hard work to reach Umballah from 
Calcutta, a distance of 1,000 m., a good railway train at a mode- 
rate specd would accomplish the distance in 40 hours, and save 
£10 a-ton on heavy poe The time that heavy goods require 
to make the same journey by the present conveyances of the 
recagie! Eee AE aa ante pti paper Rm per 
| ton. ilst, if a train existed, they would be conveyed this dis- 
tance in 48 hours at a cost of £4to £5 perton. The cost to a 
traveller making this journey, by the present covered convey- 
ances, in 22 days, cannot be less than from £50 to £70. By the 
train it ought to be done within 40 hours, for less than £6 cost, 
‘Tt is difficult to estimate the increase of mercantile and industrial 
activity in all its ramifications which must follow the establish- 
ment of a good railway system in India. The following great 
railways are projected in our Indian empire:—The East Indian 
railway, which is intended to from a station on the west- 
ern bank of the Hnugli, opposite the town of Calcutta, by Burdwan 
to Mirzapore, with provisions for the collection of the interme- 
diate traffic, and such future extension as circumstances ma: 
render expedient.—The Great Western railway of Bengal, whic 
is to proceed from Calcutta along the E bank of the Hugli, which 
river it will cross at Chogda, 30 m. above Calcutta, and thence pass 
by Burdwan, Ranigunge, Serampore, and Behar, to Patna and Di- 
napur. A branch-extension of the firstpart of the line from Calcutta 
to Chogda is projected from the latter place along the E branch of 
the Hugli, by Kishungur and Murshedabad, to the junction of the 
Hugli with the Ganges, a distance from Chogda of about 120 m. 
—A line from Madras to Wallajannggur, about 85 m. from Ma- 
dras, and the emporium of traffic for the surrounding districts. 
This line admits of ready extension about the § parts of the Pen- 
insula—From Bombay, the great emporium of trade and shi 
ping on the W coast of India, the Great Indian Peninsular rail- 
way company have projected a line to proceed across the penin- 


sula to Coringa, situate at the mouth of the Godaveri, and offering 


staple traffic coming from India om the N, and the dis- 
tricts about Hyderabad on the 8; At present this line seems 
only destined to lead from Bombay to Callian, and thence per- 
haps to the Malsei ghaut. Colonel Grant strenuously urges its 
being pushed forward to Epes ie cere the Deccan, and In 
the direct line to Abmedna . Mahratta ; 


Commerce.| ‘The commerce of India may be con- 
sidered under two grand heads: viz., that which is 
carried on with E and America; and the coast- 
ing-trade, or that which is carried on from one part 
of India to another; and from India to the ports of 
the Indian islands, China, the Arabian and Persian 
gulfs, and the E coast of Africa. The Indian com- 


| merce with Europe is almost entirely carried on by 


Great Britain; and, till within these few years, it 
exclusively consisted of the commerce of the East 
India company. ‘That which was called ‘the privi- 
lege trade,’ was established by an act of parliament, 
| in 1793, by which the Company were empowered to 
| grant licences to individuals to trade to India; and 
‘the private trade’ was that enjoyed, under certain 
stringent regulations, by the commanders and. offi- 
cers of the Company’s ships. Simce the trade to 
India was thrown open, a large capital and amount 
of tonnage have been embarked in it by individuals. 
His ‘the Company's charter.) The first association fo 

preeacting trade between England and India was formed in 
London in 1599. Its capital was divided into 101 shares, and’ 
amounted to £30,000. On the 3lst of December, in the following 
year, this as: n procured a charter to last for fifteen years, 

itie and corporate, by" 


and constituting the adventurers a body poli n 
the name of ‘'The Governor and Company of Merchants of on- 
don trading to the East Indies.’ Ta the prosscusiey is Heese | ' 
ject, five were ded, which sailed from Torbay on the 
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2d of May. 1601, with cargoes of bullion and merchandise. The, 
result of this expedition was encouraging; and eight other voy- 
ages were performed between 1603 and 1613, The clear profits 
in the trade varied in the other seasons from 100 to 200 per cent. 
upon the capital employed—In 1609, the Company obtained a 
renewal of its charter for an indefinite period, subject, however, 
to its being dissolved. by government upon three years’ notice 
being given. About two years after this time, perm wag 


granted to the piper to establish factories at Surat, Ahme- | 


dabad, Cambaya, an upon its agreeing to pay a duty of 
34 per cent. upon all shipments of merchandise, The system of 
subscriptions, in order to provide the funds needed for the prose- 
ention of each voyage, was discontinued in 1612, when the asso- 
ciation assumed the character of a joint-stock company. Capital 
was now raised amounting to £429,000, which was embarked in 
four separate adventures or voyages. The advan | derived 
(874 per cent.) were sufficiently encouraging to produce a second 
set of subscriptions; and, in the year 1617-18, a new fund was 
raised to the amount of £1,600,000.—A third joint-stock company 
was created in 1652, the subscriptions to which amounted to 
£420,700, In 1636, a license to trade with India was granted by 
the king to a body of adventurers wholly distinct from the exist- 


ing ¢ n, of whose rights this was deemed to be an inva- 
sion. Both associations seem, however, to have become aware 
of the disadvantages resulting from competition; for in 1650 their 


interests were joined, and new subscriptions obtained under the 
denomination of The United Joint stock. 

The first of those peculiar privileges to which must be ascribed 
the growth of the Company's political power In India, was ob- 
tained in 1652. Upon payment of a very inconsiderable sum, it 
obtained from the native government of Bengal an unlimited 
right of trading throughout the province, without being subjected 
to the payment of =p hae A new charter was obtained by 
the Company on the 3d of April, 1661, confirming its former pri- 
vileges, and giving authority to make peace or war with any 
prince or people, “not being Christians," as well az to seize all 
unlic persons found within the limits to which its trade 
extended, and to send them to England. In 1668, the island of 
Bombay; which had been ceded by Portugal to Charles IL, as 
part of the marriage-portion of the Princess Catherine. was 
eee St gen ComePay “in free and common soccage, as of 

¢ manor of East Greenwich, at an annual rent of £10 in 
gold, on the 30th of September in each year.” In 1693, the 
king granted a new charter to the Company, under which it 
was 1 eapital stock, then £756,000, to 
£1, 00, 3 export in every year British ce to the 
value of £100,000; but the power of the crown to grant such ex- 
elusive privilez was questioned by the commons: who passed al 
resolution declaring, “that it isthe right of all Englishmen to 
trade to the East Indies, or any part of the world, unless prohi- 
bited by act of parliament.” In this situation, the affairs of the 
Company continued till 1698, when, to obtain a charter confer- 
ring an exclusive privilege of trading to India, £2,000,000 at § 
per cent. was offered to government, by a number of subscribers, 
unconnected with the old company, which, to maintain its privi- 
leges, had previously offered to government £700,000 at 4 per 
cent. was to be ee the administration accepted of the 
larger sum, though at the higher interest; and a new company 
was erected, but the old company was not abolished. In 1702, 
by what was called an indenture tripartite, of which Queen Anne 
formed the third party, the two companies were in some measure 
united; and in 1708, they were, by act of parliament, formed 
into one company, under the denomination of the United Com- 
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} was their duty to act under the ordir 
to manage the business of routine. They 
deputy chairman to preside in the courts, In India the Com- 

; vany's affairs at this time, and for a long period after, were direct- 
ed by three coyncils, at Bombay, M and Calcutta, which 

were generally composed of the senior servants of the Company. 
These officials, however, were not debarred from holding subor- 
dinate situationa at the same time, and consequently nifoeraly 
distributed ee eoncres the most lucrative situations in 
their own giftt—In 1732, the Company's charter was renewed: 
and in 1744, when government was for money, they 
vided the Comet oe lend the state £1,000,000, at 3 per cent, pro- 
vided the | J of their exclusive privileges were prolonged to 
the expiration of three years’ notice from March, 1780. The 
was accepted, and the Company borrowed, on their own bonds, 
the sum which they lent to government. By.a law passed in 
1753, the qualification for a vote in the court of proprietors wag, 


eS ae 
c. 52, was passed, by which the sion of the British terri- 
tories in together with the right of pip a 
thither, were, under certain limitations, continued to the Com. 
pany for te farther term of twenty year 


years. 
e in the monopoly of the East Indian trade was 


made, in 1913, when the Company's charter was renewed. On 
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bere of the trade to and from China 


| and to any intermediate port or place situate in 


| the Ist of January, 1515. 


this occasion the trade was thrown open to the enterprise of in- 
dividuals, under certain restrictions and regulations, as specificd 
at large in the act of the 63d Geo, ITI. cap. 155. By this act it 
was declared that the territorial acquisitions in India, with the 
late acquisitions on the continent of Asia, or in any island N of 
the equator, were to remain under the government of the East 
India Company for 20 years, from the 10th of April, 1814. The, 
Company had also the exclusive peed ad for the like term of 
ut private traders, sub- 

of his Majesty, in the United Kingdom, were authorised to. 
export goods to any port or place within the limits of the Com- 
pany’s charter, provided the return cargoes were sent to such 
ports only in Great Britain and Ireland as should be specified by 
an order of his Majesty In council. The East India directors 
were required to keep separate and distinct accounts of their ter- 
ritorial, political, and commercial affairs, which had been hereto- 
fore so amalgamated as to render it impossible, with any degree 
of accuracy, to ascertain the profit or loss on their trade. In the 


| same year, the acts of the 54th of Geo. IIL cap. 34, 35, and 36, 
| made further regulations with respect to the East India trade. 
| By the first act, Bri 


tish subjects were authorised to trade between 
the Dnited Kingdom and the limits of the is ye charter, 

.or 5. America 
—British colonies in America excepted—ecither directly or cir- 
cuitously, provided they did not trade in tea, excepting also the. 


| dominions of the emperor of China. The second act allowed 


trade to be carried on with India, in ships not British built, until 
The third act made various regula- 
tions with respect to duties, draw! manifests, &c. These 
four acts of parliament regulated the whole of the trade in India, 
under the new system which had been established. rt. 

In 1833, the constitution of the Company was again restored 
and remodelled. The following is an ahalysis of the principal 
clanses of the act 3 and 4 William IV., c. 85, under which ita 
concerns are at present administered:— 


Sec, 1—The government of the British territories in India is con- 
tinued in the hands of the Company until April, 1854, - 
The real and personal property of the Ve ra is held 
in trust for the Crown, for the service of 

2.—The privileges and powers granted in 1813, and all other, 
enactments concerning the Company, not repnguant to 

_ this new act, are to continue in force until April, 1854. 

3.—From 22d April, 1834, the China and tea trade of the 
Company to cease, 

4.—The Company to close its commercial concerns and to, 
sell ig its property not required for purposes of govern- 
men 

9.—The debts and liabilities of the Company to be charged 

43 The wt plays neil { ered to legi 

£0.— vernor-gen con 3 empow to legis- 
late for India and for all persons, whether British or 
native, foreigners or others, 

44.—If the laws thus mage by the governor-general are dis- 
allowed by the authorities in England, they shall be 

__ annulled by the governor-general. 

81.— Any natural-born subject of England cre Nang by 
sea to any part or place within the limit of the Com- 
pany's charter having a custom-house establishment, 
and may reside thereat, or pass through to other parta 
of the Company's territories to reside thereat. 

83.—Slavery to be immediately mitigated, and abolished as, 
s00m a5 possible, 


Up to the 25th of March, 1848, India laboured under a double 
system of restriction. Whilst the Company retained its exclusive. 
commercial character, all ships, except its own, were virtually 


| prohibited from any trade with India. In 1815, the Americans, 
| were, by “to 


special treaty with our government, allowed to trade 
with the ports of Calcutta and Bombay. At a subsequent period, 


the like liberty was granted to British ships. In 1829 the privi- 


lege was ceded to Portugal, and at later dates to other countries, 
as the Indian government continued to charge double duties on, 
all imports and exports in foreign bottoms, but the privilege was 
practically of little value, and was, in fact, used aifopee ais 2 
ely ean berg Cy 
sand En ships, except own, were, in com- 
Ton with all foreign ships, obliged by the Company to pay 


double duties on exports, whether to foreign ports in India, or to 


England or any foreign country. The prohibition was some few 
years afterwards re 60 far as concerned British and native 
ships, but the double tax on imports and exports in foreign ves- 
sels was continued, until an act passed by the present governor- 
general in council, on the 4th of March, 1848, opened, so far as 
the Company were concerned, the trade with India on equal 
to the ships of all nations. This act came into force on 
in the same year. But it in no way lessened the 
by our navigation laws on the trade with 
still be carried on direct only in our own ships; 
clause of the a Alcea ake Leacare 4 
sallorg of British India were not British seamen, 
practically impossible for s trade 
of 
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r _ a a re Sepegere iy in Se tad ny cer trade, 80 Deir! te ony I. IMPORTS INTO INDIA. : 

- gotton to China and rice to fanritins, Fen Or bath which places Merchandise. Bullion. Total. 
| ephemera | PED RANMA Smears ene exer 
lition of our navigation acts. ae Baht eo Pal 3,895,000 225,062 4,120,062 
of Commerce. The following tables will ae pacing 7 pig besiels 5,008,428 
nae te, Ticinia and Tadiqe_—The following ve | Total BomTondon,” igs. Tank agoaatT 
a statement of the amount in value of the principal | From America, 851.906 6,595,400 7,446,706 
articles exported from India, from 1793-4 to 1809-10 | From Foreign Europe, 1827504 2,626,842 -8854,d86 
Se icc trols and See eerieel and. prize | From Eoreign Europe snd} “p79.s10 '9.922.042 1,401,052 
pr goods: | Total, 17,682,757 34,107,269 

par pao ary Il. EXRORTS FROM INDIA. 

{ —_Bemeal pleco goods | Fiexazay 6900,505 108921 | 175 yondom, on account of the). pr Ce 
Indigo, sugar, drags, ‘hke., rr s0101 188 Lanes Ditto on aie eee evi ae ae ‘hee 
| Fie, ci pei BOM RD al eae 

B merken, oe lee 
[er a ert I 
and the coasting-trade, gave the following general To Ameri oe, : ee agg “pis | 
Reig imports and exports between 1802-3 and Ws Wigtded Barone anil America, 10100,198 eas Josecs 
Total, 34,392,108 31,574 94,423,682 





Ill. COASTING TRADE OF BRITISH INDIA, INCLUDING THE COUNTRY TEADE TO CHINA. 


The following table shows the value of goods and treasure entered inwards, and cleared outwards, at the 
eustom-houses of the several ports, on an ave of six years, commencing in 1802-3, and ending in 





1806-7, from and to the districts and places named in the margin: 
IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
7 Bomba ! , Bomb 
Calcutta, Madras. fey we Caleutta. Madras, Bombay 
Sicca rupees, Bicca r. Bicca r. Bicea r. Sicca r. Bicca r. 
Coast of Malabar, 4,49,037 5, 28,308 as 45,42,156 4,76,912 or) 
Northern parts of Gujerat, vee 43,438 71,77,578 ¥ 59,650 64,65,831 
Surat and adjacent villages, 27,811 17,02,512 onal 12,525 - 64,123 
Bombay, 2 Ee 710,850. —«:12,98,075 ie...  16,78,076. «15,384,670 
Coast of ‘Coromandel, 9,546,520 ons 2, me 315 81,139,144 Hie 1,52,238 
Northern Circars, i 22,42,779 af vik 9,19,466 Lite 
Northern div. of Carnatic, .... 5,39, 252 of 42,574 
Madras, > a20 ole a 11,87,343 aa 29,10,067 
Southern div. of Carnatic,  — ... 96 7 2,77,769 
Tanjore, om 5,45,833 2,19,729 
“pr ee and Ramnad, ae hey “es . 56108 oe 
Malabar, “ err yi * ; ’ ' ; 
Canara, a2 995 21,14,418 1141286 8,10,807 
Cochin, a 23,449 ste 7,966 eo 
Bengal : t. 33,021,830 64,91,411 ba 5,22,288 460,311 
Ss Ceylon, . - 80,278 6,738,284 90,069 242,868 . 8,08,679 63,101 
Coast of 2 ring 4,06,827 35,064 4,563,542 19 soa 
Arabian gulf,  41,90,228 1,28,811 25,83, 048) 18.59.964 985,834 «15,44, 662 
Persian gulf, , 75,671 25,60,939 ier 3,85,850 17,20,760 
Cutch and Sind, _ x 23,170 22.29 874 : 57,413 14,51,787 
i E = 4,31,489 . Fee 4,59,576 
Goa and Conean, 2,29, 15,93,955 ‘ 5,50,795 45,62,281 
Mahratta dominions, 1,48,710 sud ; 1,63, Weh's 
Travancore, 73,502 sit f 15,264 «xt 
Tranquebar, rs 4,86,365 ane 5,62,224 wes 
3,91,118 1,80,744 1,940 1 s 148 1,385,575 
Penang and Bastard, 21,15,153 18,00,873 5,91,199 25, 78,257 1,68, 2,94,494 
Yee; 34/345 1'65,406 184/936 135.147 47,701 14,097 
$ Manilla . . 3,01,709 7,31,003 ie 3,30,474 2.41490 gee? 
China, : 38,71,296 8,90,153 59,67,931 55,42,892 6,97,148  -69,55,601 
Various places, é 2,77,446 245,541 4,938,450 4,16,961 2,300,970 2 SES 
} Grand total, 100,73,952  162,06,168 —-357,43,088 = -193,47,553 -131,61,181 
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IV. COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE VALUE OF MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM THE THREE PRESIDENCIES 
IN w°h6S4-55 ‘AND 1841-42. 
i BrencaL MADRas. Bompay. 
1834-35. 1841-42, 1834-85, 184}.42, 1834-35. 1841-42, 
Europe. ys 7 ~ one ie 
nited Kingdom, 1,81,20,607 x. 4,72,33,234 r. 27,72,653r, 56,07,188 r, 96,76,470r. _1,88,67,099r. 
= Tosi iy e767 258 f3'69 004 1,74,668 —B,88,855 —-1,69,099 1,24.204 
» Holland, . : : Pon TT hale 200 iz tH in 
: Germany, . 53 ff. 47,292 ! 
P oak 1,820 ; 
Hamburg, $9,734 = = 
Bremen, 98,066 oe 
Trieste, 2 61,071 & 
America. 
North America, 18,17,854 29,90,888 65,883 10,386 1,86,004 11,885 
; Coast. of America, adaet yapebor! be, 4 a 4,20,672 
Demerara, z 18,853 
» Bashi : 17,061 
\ 
\ Asia, 
: Benge 11,82,795 17,62,225 12,96,545 817,032 
} Bombay, ae vers 61,41,9297. 78,30,869° ie 
} Ceylon; ‘ 32,410 117,501 — 15,62,062 ~—«-19,21.906 66,898 199,516 
\ Cutch and Sind; nee 5 x ty 19,01,737 46.14.888 
, Goa, = re: 2,30,899 1,25,789 1,57,847 1,73,830 . 
Coast of Coromandel, 16,09,270 8,58,047 an ss 2,30,114 1,67,547 
Malabar, 26,68,419 28,86,914 age rae 11,18,900 17,355,298 
t : ast. 14,96,880 987,076 11,30,747 —-17,75.745 
Arabian and Persian guifs, 9,47, 788 18,435,826 ood 1,24,808 21,10,713 41,24, 898 
eee and costae, 23,54,99 71,58,769 cas =a 8,387,958 23,99, 153 
+ ‘Malacca straits, sa xi 16,41,450 17,15,605 ten = 
4 «Java, >) aes 48,994 1,214,071 > 79,074 1F.8e s a fy 
: Pegu, ; . : 9,37,888 19,97,509 2,95,388 — 2,79,159 Ae aaa 
}} Chin, 2° 2. ae7or'zos 98,52,011 ae 1200904. 1,56,08,551 _1,77,85,022 
Maldive islands, _. 42,291 43,676 24,502 29,173 = = 
Travancore, |. 5 Sin 5, 895 57,804 as 
Tranquebar, : ~ ide 36, 696 26,379 5 
Sumatra, . 532 = 86,158 900 ee 2 
Mauritius and Bourbon, —_13,52,984 24,14,167 1,60,302 77,748 21,038 24,894 
French Indian ports, = a a 2.8 82, 2012 -9,81,885 = = 
Kurachi, * “a = 5 , 569,941 
Africa. 
: Cape of Good Hor 51,885 1,49,008 1,029 1,457, 82,132 
Isle of France an Bourbon, sah srk ‘ats pees> ; 
Coast of Pr aoe one Pir $,12,483 =e 
| St. Helena, |. | th 93,911 in ty = ; 
Australia. 
| New South Wales. _2,87,280 1,16,686 65,404 3,369 = 
| --461,98,125. 8,44,08,802 1,66 191,330 2,25,60,725 8,48,57,881 5,32,39,047 | 
; The pia ati of expert in the hve years wera illo: 
hice : i e a 
Cotton from Calcutta, PD in eee asta, isa, 
on. fre cutt 5.52, ! 5 : 
Ae Madras, 91,595 ewt. or ue mannda tea He » exoonas is 
-- Bombay, vs 161,026) 0 Ibs. 1,16,15,794, 2,16,79,410 
Grain from Calcutta, 24,27.907 maunda, 29, 54,987 maunds, 36.60,685 1,0L.991 
Erne 12,99,793 cwts, 1,763,533 cwts, Bhar ose % 31:33.497 
| mbay, : te. 114,907 baza. 543,874 — ; _ 620,637 
Indigo from Calcutta, $5.150 maunda - 11,710 maunds 15054. 
. o. Madras, ak ewts, cp teria “40.282 | top (eeebn 
ss J > Bombay, 352.888 Ibe 4 5 
Cune iee ee . 41,000 chests. 19,729 chests, 1,08.85,569 1 6 
Bombay, 15,762 feniem ens | La3o278 
Wool from Bombay, : sa ‘ono tee f ar an 
Sagar from Calentta, : 3,64,220 maunda. 15,61,504 maunds, , 28.8i,533 ; 
«| Bombay, . a 4 1606 cwts.- | 7,51,538 
Total ex ' Bombar } 4,51,98,125 





3,48.57,831 
1,66,91,330 
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¥. EXPORTS OF BRITISH AND IRISH PRODUCE TO INDIA. 
4, ‘The declared value of British and Irish produce atid manufactares exported from the United Kingdom 
to the Fast India company’s territories and Ceylon, in each year from 1827 to 1850, was as under: 


18297 £3,662,012 1833 £3,495,301 1839 £4,748, 607 1845 £6,703,778 
1828 4,256,582 1834 9,578,569 1840 6,023, 102 1846 40 tiéG« D4, AG 
1829 8,059,218 1835 8,192,692 | 1841 5,505,000 | ‘BAT 6,470,105 
1830 8,895,530 1836 4,285,829 1842 5, 169,888 1848 5077.247 
1831 9,377,412 1837 3,612,975 1843 6,404,519 1849 6,803,274 - 
7 8,514,779 1838 3,876,196 B44 7,695,666 1850 


| 2. The quantities and declared value of the Der (on articles of export, consisting of British rhanufae- 
tured goods, from the United Kingdom to the British territories in Continental India and the contiguotis 
islands, in 1846 and 1849, were as follows: 


1e46. 1849. 





Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

I. Cottons. ; _ , : | fiz , 
White or plain cottons, ’ 206,457,987 yds.  £2,627,098 258,486,822 yds.  £2,787,907 
Printed or dyed cottons, pe -  . 26,236,452 608,615 $7,457,175 649,948 
Hosiery, lace, and u wares, re or zat 14,428 Biber ema lid Wa 64,036 
Twist and yarn, . . +, + + 24,193,928 Ibs. 1,087,744 22,193,700 Ibs. 874,947 
St meee. 0 
sue or worsted stuffs, ; ‘ Hen * \ eas a . 

Flann 1 * - # / a y 7 P L 
Blankefing, -  .» = 8,382 287,946 36.429 > ae, 050 
Carpets, _- : 11,542 _ 5,880 
Yost mixed with cotton, : : 84,720 ‘J Rone ies 3 
osiery, : : , : 522 doz. prs. 1,975 doz. 
Sundries, ; ; 6,491 me? 49 548 
Ill. Linens. | Be | 
Linen by yard, |. : : . 1,205,968 yds. 44,971 1,521,472 yds. 58,274 
Thread and tapes,, - a 7 1,366. ig 1,398 
Yarn, =. , : ; 3 6,720 lbs. 238 11,656 lbs. 964 
__ IV. Metals. = te | Te 5 a3 
British copper, — - 7 a , 78,980 cwt. 377,500 6,451 tons. 
Fig aon, ‘ . . 31276 
It and tod iron, ; er Se 4,970 — 
oe ata we 4 - 3 = one Th: eid 
Wrought iron, anchors, &@., = - fp 16L 0s 537 
Hoops, i | a: 
Nails, i aphiall : 804 
All other sorts, | : <M | 6,812 
Unwronght steel, F : = ahi ens | > 74 
Hardware and cutlery, = « ad 19,81C cwt. 108,886 19,553 cwt, 
Machinery ‘and mill wor! — “ 116,771 
Lead ore, ——- = “. Sees le oS : 12 tons. 
Pig and rolled lead, . ee i : 2,684 
Shot, : : : od 14,139 433 
Red leat : , 709 


Apparel and haberdashery, . ae , 88,868 
Arms and ammunition, . . - 222,397 
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Indian shipping.| The merchant vessels belong- 
ing to Bombay in 1848 were 69—= 34,354 tons, and 
manned by 4,134 men; to Calcutta, 106 = 987,222 
tons, and manned by 2,888 men; to Madras, §= 
2,645 tons, and manned by 236 men; to Coringa, 23 
= 4,338 tons, and manned by 250 men. 

British shipping.] From the comparative state- 


ments of British shipping entered inwards and clear- 
ed outwards from and to places within the limits of 
the East India company’s charter, for the years 1843 
and 1844, it appears that the number of vessels en- 
tered inwards at the port of London during 1844 was 
less than the number that entered during 1843 to the 
extent of 4 vessels, with an increase of 1,688 ton- 
nage; the figures for the respective periods being 542 
vessels and 222,810 tonnage; and 538 vessels and 
221,122 tonnage. In 1849, the number of vessels 
was 594 — 281,768 tons; and in 1850, 597 — 288,849 


tons. The entries at Liverpool in 1843 were 162 ves- 


sels = 73,170 tons; in 1844, 210 vessels = 90,496 


tons. In 1849, their number was 199 — 95,516 tons; 
and in 1850, 248 == 123,843 tons. 
Bristol and Hull, for the former period, and for the 
Clyde and other Scotch ports, for both periods, show 
an increase. The increase in the case of Bristol and 
Hull between 1843 and 1844, was 6 vessels = 1,944 
tons; and in that of the Clyde and the other Scotch 
ports, 5 vessels = 2,454 tons. In 1849, the Clyde 


and Scottish ports received 46 vessels = 17,731 tons; 


and in 1850, 59 = 21,640 tons. But Bristol and 
Hull, which received 29 vessels = 11,464 tons in 
1849, received only 22 vessels = 8,461 tons in 1850. 
A general review of the entries inwards gives a total 
increase of 45 vessels and 15,128 tons in favour of 
1844 against 1843; the arrivals in the one year 
being 805 vessels with 331,605 tons, and in the other 
760 vessels with 316,477 tons. The gross increase 
between 1849 and 1850 was 58 vessels = 36,314 
tons; viz., in 1849, 868 vessels — 406,479 tons; in 
1850, 962 vessels — 442,793 tons. The clearances 
outwards in all respects showed a large increase for 
1344. There were despatched from the port of Lon- 
don during that year, 449 vessels of 186,917 tons, 
against 395 vessels of 162,628 tons in 1843; or an in- 
crease of 54 vessels and 24,289 tons. In 1849, the 
clearances outwards were 580 vessels — 276,718 tons; 
and in 1850, 584 vessels = 291,741 tons. From Liv- 
erpool, 320 vessels of 119,340 tons went out in 1844: 
while in the previous year only 255 vessels = 99,960 
tons left; thus establishing an increase of 65 vessels 
and 19,380 tons. In 1849, 303 vessels = 149,224 
tons cleared outwards; and in 1850, 331 = 167,937 
tons. Bristol and Hull despatched 13 vessels more, 
with an increase of 3,755 tons in 1844 than 1843; 
bat show a decrease in the clearances of 1849 and 
1850, of from 18 vessels = 7,551 tons in 1849, to 13 
vessels = 6,148 tons in 1850. The Clyde and other 


Scotch ports sent out in 1844, 7 vessels and 1,580. 


tons beyond the number of 1843; and in 1850, 18 
vessels = 8,106 tons beyond that of 1849: viz., in 


1849, 227 vessels = 88,563 tons; in 1850, 245 vessels | 


= 96,669 tons. A review of clearances outward 
gives a total increase of 139 vessels = 49,004 tons 
between 1843 and 1844; the gross number for 1844 
being 965 vessels — 373,915 tons; and for 1843, 826 
vessels = 324,911 tons. In 1849, the total clear- 
ances outward were 1,128 vessels = 522,056 tons; in 
1850, 1,173 vessels = 562,495 tons. 

The following general remarks on the trade be- 
twixt Britain and India, are from an able pamphlet 
entitled India, Great Britain, and Russia: “ Eng- 
land carries on with India a lucrative and increasing 


" commerce. That commerce, like most of the ele- | 


ments of improvement in India, is yet but in its in- 
fancy. The next generation will see it vastly ex- 
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The returns for 


avoid it. 
| shire and the south-west of Scotland if the supply of 


tended; and that which succeeds will behold it still 
enlarging itself, but still susceptible of further in- 
crease. The wide-spread and fertile provinces of 
India are capable of producing; in almost boundless 
quantities, articles which are of prime necessity to 

ie manufacturing power of England; and that power 
can supply to the natives of India commodities which 
are of prime necessity to them, on better terms than 
they can procure them athome, The cotton of India 
may be imported into this country, mannfactured 
into cloth, then returned to the place from which the 
raw material was obtained, and sold at a less price 
than home-manufactured goods, yet yielding a profit 
at every step of the transaction. Here, then, is a 
source of prosperity to the agricultural industry of 
India and the manufacturing industry of England. 
| From the nature of the climate and the established 
habits of the people, cotton piece-goods will con- 
tinue to furnish the clothing of the mass of the 
peope of India, as they have hitherto done. Eng- 
land can produce these goods at a cheaper rate than 
any country in the world, But to enable England 
| to keep employed her untiring and almost unlimited 
machinery, a constant and steady supply of the ma- 
terial for its operation must be found. India can 
afford this. It is true that at present but a small 
part of the supply is derived from that quarter; but 
it is increasing; and in the event of any sudden sus- 
pension of supply from other.countries, how greatly 


would it increase, and how incalculable wonld be the 


advantage of being able to turn to the East as a re- 
source against disappointment in the West! Such 
disappointment is by no means beyond the limits of 
possibility. We have been at war with America— 
we may again be in that state, however anxious to 
What would be the condition of Lanca- 


cotton were interrupted? What would be the con- 
dition of our general commerce if one of our most 
important articles of export could no longer be fur- 
nished? Is it not wise, then, to guard against cir- 
cumstances which may arise, in despite of all that 
sagacity can do to foresee, or prudence to avert them. 
A sufficient and certain supply of cotton being essen- 
tial, not merely to the prosperity but to the very ex~ 
istence of our principal manufacture, it is not unna- 


tural to place it foremost; but India can supply many 


other articles for which a steady and increasing de- 
mand exists in this country. We may select silk for 
an illustration. The silk manufacture of England 
has greatly increased, and will probably continue to 
increase for a long period. From India the manu- 


| facturer may depend upon an almost inexhaustible 


supply of this article, the quality of which will im- 
prove Im proportion to the encouragement which the 
pos receives. Sugar is a commodity which habit 

as rendered a necessary of life.. The freight of so 
bulky an article from such a distance is certainly a 
serious drawback upon its general consumption here; 
but if a supply from the colonies, which have been 
accustomed to furnish it, should cease of be seriously 
diminished, the power of resorting at once to another 
market would prevent the occurrence of any great 
inconvenience to the consumer. In these instances, 
and in many others which might be quoted, India 
has the power of ministering to our wants. In re- 


| turn for her commodities, we have the means of 


clothing her myriad population in the production of 
ser mite and looms. The quantity of British goods 
at present consumeg by the people of India is enor- 
mous, although the consumption has been greatly 
checked from two causes,—the poverty of a great 
portion of the people, and the difficulty of findin 

returns. These canses will disa pear se the iq@r 
of commercial enterprise proceeds. The poverty6 
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the people will be removed by the increase of em-| 
ployment, and the intelligence that will be diffused | 
among them will tend to the improvement of their 
staple articles of silk and cotton, so as to enable them 
to compete successfully in the market with similar 
productions from other countries. The fertile plains 
of India will afford employment to the hundreds of 
thousands who depend for subsistence on the pros- 

rity of the manufacturing establishments of Great 
Britain, and those establishments in return will con- 
tribute to the comfort and well-being of the people 
of India, while enriching the coffers of the British 
capitalist, and creating for the British workman fres 
sources of demand for his labour and his skill. India _ 
wants capital,—England has superabundant capital 
seeking employment. A portion of that capital will 
certainly find its way to improve the cultivation of 
India, now that the country is open to European en- 
terprise, and the prospect of return is so fair and pro- 
mising.” 

Monies) In general all the transactions in India are made 
in cowriea, rupees, pagodas, or Spanish dollars: 















































20 gundas = 1 pon, ' 
23 pons = 1 Company's rupee = Is. 10$d. 


A lack of rupees is 100,000. 

The value of a Bombay rupee is 2s. 3d; of a dollar, 5s.; of a Chi- 
nese tale, 6s. 8d ; and of a pagoda, 8s. The Sicca rupee is rated at 
exactly 2s., or the 10th part of a pound sterling; so that the con- 
version of Sicca rupees into pounds sterling is effected by striking 
off the right hand figure. 

Weights and measures] There is no uniformity in weights and 
measures in British India; they not only differ in different mar- 
kets, but frequently in the same market; there are even different 
weights for the same article—rice being often bought by one 
weight and sold by another. There is no denomination of weight 
greater than a maund, which is divided into 40 seers, but this de- 
nomination likewise differs; 


A factory-maund being 74 Ibs. 10 oz. 
A factory-seer, : lib. 13 oz. 
A bazaar-maund, £2 Ibe. 2 oz. 


Liquids are sold by the maund,—a measure su pposed to contain a 
fective. 

Population.| We have already stated, that any 
estimate of the immense population of India, must 


ments of one approximative estimate by which it is 
reckoned at 184,000,000.. Mr. Macculloch estimated 
the pop. of H., in 1840, at 181,751,509. Mr. M. 
Martin, about the same period, estimated the pop. of 
British India at 100,000,000; and that of the pro- 
tected and allied states at the same number. Berg- 
haus, in his Grundriss der G ie, published in 
1843, estimates the total pop. of the Indo-British 
empire at 170,779,000; of which that of the protected 
states formed 58,479,000. In the closing paragraphs 
of this article will be found another estimate of the 
pop. of India. 

indus.) The Hindus still form the most nume- 
rous tribe in this country. Prichard classifies them 
among the Arian race. Aryavarta, the holy land of 
the Bramins, and the ancient abode of the Hindus, 
who had a national existence here five-and-twenty 
eenturies before the Christian era, was the country 
lying between the Himalaya and the Vindhya moun- 
tains; and from this region they appear gradually to 
have spread over India, 
taineers of the Himalaya were a different race. The 
features and persons ef the Hindus mark them out 
as a peculiar race. Their hair is long, deep black, 
and by no means coarse. Their nose and lips re- 
semble those of the European. Their eye-brows are 
full, especially in the men. The eye itself discovers 






genee. ‘The form of the face is oval. In the north- 
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‘the middle and § of Europe; in the § it diminishes 


‘most ugly. The female Hindus of the higher caste 
h | are distinguished by the polish and softness of their 


| the disadvantages attendant u 
skin,” says a writer in the Asiatic Journal, “ perhaps 


|at the ghauts and wells, or 


| witchery. The custom of carrying light burdens 


‘tures worn in Europe, imparts a beauty which few 
/ save Oriental females possess—that of a perfect foot. 
Though seldom much below the middle height, and 


quantity equal in weight to the solid, but one also extremely de- | 


be a mere approximation; and have given the ele- | 


The aboriginal moun-_| 


a tinge of yellow in the white of it, while the iris is 
black; but it possesses little animation or intelli- 


ern provs. the men are strong and muscular. To 


a ae 


the S of Lahore they are generally delicate, and 
comparatively weak in the structure of their eS: 
even these, however, are what is called clean made, 
and can undergo great fatigue. In the N of India 
their stature approaches that which is common in 


sensibly, and in seme parts it is very low. The 
Banians of Gujerat are reckoned the handsomest 
people in H.; some of the lowest castes, especially 
those whose business it is to remove all kinds of 
filth, and to bury and burn the dead, are deemed the 


skins, and by their fine long hair, black eyes, ex- 
tended ears, and straight delicate persons, ose of 
the inferior castes, however, are generally of small 
stature, and by no means handsome. “In spite of 
n the colour of the 


no part of the world can present more perfect speci- 
mens of feminine beauty than are to be found in H. 
Travellers are struck with admiration at the appear- 
ance of many of the women filling their water-pots 
ing about the towns 
and villages in pursuit of their daily avocations. 
Their fine erect forms, set off by the graceful draper 

wound in so picturesque a manner around them, are 
highly attractive, even when the veil casts its shroud 
over the face, leaving ‘half an eye to do its worst of 


upon the head from childhood gives great breadth to 
the chest, uprightness to the figure, and freedom to 
the movements; and the unfrequent use of shoes, or 
the substitution of an easy slipper for the tight liga- 


occasionally tall, all the native females are delicately 
framed; their hands and feet are exquisite, and the 
latter, when not encumbered by ornaments, resemble 
those carved by the chisel of a Grecian sculptor. 
The beauty of feature, though not quite is almost as 
common as that of figure; all have the splendid, 
dark, gazelle-like eyes, which form the eharacteristic 
mark of Orientals. In the whole pop., the general 
expression is softness; excepting when inflamed by 
rage, very few are fierce, and there is an indescribable 
charm, a fascination, about their eyes, which in many 
instances is quite irresistible. The form of the face 
is usually very fine, boasting that beautiful curve, 
from the ear to the chin, which is always given to 
statues. Strangers in India have few opportunities 
of judging of the beauty of the women, except from 
specimens found amongst the lower orders. Some 
idea of the great superiority of the higher ranks may 
be formed by the appearance of the Sepoys, a ve 
handsome class of men, who are said to derive much 
of their personal attractions from their mothers. 
Many of the nautch girls are lovely creatures; , 
though personal beauty is not considered essential to 
their profession, when superadded to other accom- 
plishments, it is of course highly prized, and some 
romantic stories are told of the extraordinary attach- 
ments inspired by females of this class in the breasts 
both of native and European admirers.”"—“ The dress 
of the H. is remarkably simple, and, except in the 
fineness of the cotton-cloth of which it is made, there 
is little difference in that of the rich and the poor, 
the distinction of the former consisting more in their 
jewels and attendants. The two grand divisions of 
the Hindu or Brahminical faith, are distinguished | 
the position of a white line on the face, which 1s 
made with chunam or lime—rather chalk and_clay 
mixed—found in some holy places in Gujerat. The 
followers of Siva wear the line perpendicu 
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those of Vishnu horizontal. The adoration of Siva 
has at one time been more prevalent on the west 
‘coast, and that of Vishnu on the east; but they are 
now in so far blended. The distinguislens ge of 
the castes is a string tied round the shoulders; the 
number, form, 
‘which, indicate the particular rank that the wearer 
holds in his caste. No member of an inferior caste 
-is allowed to wear so maby tea in the string as 
the very lowest order of the caste above him; and 
the Sudra is not permitted to wear any string. The 
men have two fashions of dress,—one which they 
are described as having worn in the days of the 
Greeks; the other has been in part adopted from the 
Mahommedans. The ancient dress consisted of three 
-pieces of cotton cloth, one fastened round the waist, 
and falling down as far as the knee,—the second 
wrap 
roun 
‘sists 


the head. The Mahommedan imitation con- 
of cotton-drawers down to the ankles, and a 


‘round the body with a scarf; but to distinguish them 
from the Mahommedans, who fasten the robe on the 
right side, the Hindoos fasten it on the left. A tur- 
“ban forms part of this dress, but it is easil distin- 
guished from the Moorish turban. This is the regu- 
‘ar dress of the Hindus; but many of the poorer 
classes have only a piece of cloth wrapped round 
the loins; while in the cold districts they have a 
thicker piece of cloth, oftentimes of woollen, and 
sometimes of British manufacture, resembling the 
puncho of the South Americans, which answers all 
‘the purposes of a robe, a mantle, and a bed. This 
covering of all work is most frequent in the Ba- 
laghaut country, and among the mountaineers in 
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lock on the hinder part, and a pair of small mus- 
tachios.” 

Castes.| No Hindu can ever quit the caste to 
which by birth he belongs; to be expelled from it, is 
the greatest misfortune which can befal him. ‘These 
divisions and subdivisions have little intercourse 
with each other; they never intermarry; they will 
not even eat together; nor will they do so with any 
other, whatever be his profession, who belongs not 
to the same caste with themselves. The Parias, or 
casteless, are abhorred by their countrymen; they 
dare not enter a temple; they are employed in the 
meanest offices; and being by all accounted worth- 
less, are for the most part infected with every vice. 
Of all the castes that of the Bramins is accounted 
the most honourable. This caste, indeed, claims 





precedence even of princes, who belong to the second 
order. The greatest crime which can be committed | 
is the murder of one of their number; and ifa Bra- | 
min be gail of any crime, his punishment is much 
more mild that which would be inflicted on a 


member of any of the other three orders. Even in 
the most trivial affairs they claim precedence, which 
is always willingly allowed them. ‘Thus, if one of 
them has occasion to cross a river along with others, 
he enters the boat first,—is first landed on the oppo- 
site side,—and then stalks away without paying for 
his passage. The second class consists of warriors; 
and from them are chosen the sovereigns of the 
country, with the inferior rulers. The third class 





They are divided into the two great sects of Sunis 
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colour and order of the threads in 


‘or their descendants; and the fourth 










| round the body,—and the third twisted | 


‘long robe of cotton crossed on the breast, and tied | 


‘tthe N. The head is usually shaved, except a small | 


and Shiahs; the first of whom acknowledge Abu- 
becker, Omar, and Osman, as the legitimate succes- 
sors of Mahomet: while the latter call these person- 

usurpers, holding, that Ali was the first lawful 
Lhalif xcept on this point, there is not much. dif- 
ference in their respective articles of faith, They 
are also divided into the four great tribes of Shaikh, 
Syed, Patau, and Mogul. e first are either de- 
scended from Arabs, or converts to their religion; 
the second claim their descent from Mahomet, and 
are the same as the Emirs of Turkey, but are gene- 
rally descendants of Persians; the third are Afghans 
of Mogul 
or Tartar origin.—The third class of population are 


| the Sikhs, who are most numerous in the province 


of Lahore.—The fourth class are native Christians. 
These are most numerous on the coast of Malabar, 
where they are divided into the Nestorian and Romish 
churches; but there is also a considerable number of 
the descendants of the Portuguese in different parts 
of the country —The fifth class are Jews. ‘They prin- 
cipally inhabit the western coast, and are divided 
into White and Black Jews.—The sixth are Parsis, 
or followers of Zoroaster; and are principally to be 
found in Gujerat and Bombay. They are an industri- 
ous, active people.—To these may be added Chinese, 


| Africans, and people belonging to eyery nation of 


Europe, with great numbers of the children of Euro- 
peans by native women. ‘Taking the whole strangers 
and descendants of strangers in India, they do not 
amount to above one-seventh of the whole pop. 
Europeans.| Supposing the present pop. of India 
to amount to 136,000,000, it is calculated that of this 
number there are not above £0,000 Europeans,—or 
one European to 3,400 natives generally,—or, where 
they have the whole command of the government, 
one European to 2,125 natives. It is evident that, 
however equally distributed over the country this 
small number might be, they can produce compara- 
tively little effect upon the modes of thinking or do- 
mestic habits of the vast multitude into which they 
have been interfused, especially when we consider 
that none of them purpose to remain permanently in 
the country, but only aim at making a fortune as 
| rapidly as they can, and then retiring to spend it on 
the opposite side of the globe. They have no more 
social habits with the people—as Burke remarked— 
than if they still resided in England. Still, however, 
the presence of Europeans in India appears the only 
chance for civilization—including under the term 
whatever knowledge is the most conducive to the 
introduction of true religion—that has ever, in the 
whole lapse of time, been afforded to the mighty 
mass of its inhabitants. 
Hindu religion.] The customs of H. are so closely connected 
with its religion, that to describe the one, ls in a great measure 
to delineate the other. The religion of the Hindus is connected 
with the most minute details of private life. The stpreme God 
of the universe, according to the Hindus, is Brahm, or Brahma; 
at whose word this universe came into existence.. Brahma, after 
the foundation of this world, created Bawaney, a female divinity, 
ealled ‘the mother of the gods.’ From her proceeded Brimha, 
Vishno, and Siva, three male deities, the principal ministers of 
Brahma, and personifications of his different energies. Brimha, 
said to represent the wisdom of God, rides on the flamingo, and 
has.a crown on his head. He is generally represented with four 
hands. In one he has a sceptre, the ensign of his power; in 
another the sacred books; and ina third a circle, the emblem of 
eternity. To Brimba was committed the care of creating the 


consists 14 : things of this world. He created and laid the foundation 
aioe NE gach, 6.are employed 2 enlture and | ihe castes, into w Sse Findus ae : the founds nm 
merchandise; and the fourth class of urers and , jouth: the’ tals as 
mT: Ss at “ ~. his mouth; the Khetris from his arms; the Val 
artists of every description. This class is subdivided | from his belly and thighs; and the Sudra from his feet, He 
into other inferior classes, corresponding to the | i the sacred volumes called Vedas, and delivered them- 
rious art i} trade Ne eons ee ee ee to the other castes. 
Mahommedans, &c.| -'The next numerous class of ts his guedndls ex i ta the: pie reaerraee of all 

{ inhabitants are : wh hans | 5u jaten mand ppp hay thet 
‘+ in edans, who may perhaps existence. He is said to have had several |inearna- 

Hindus, | ons 18; and he is represented under many fantastic 
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is seen in the figure of a serpent with many heads; sometimes 
in the form of a man with four hands and many heads, looking 


times called Mahadeva, and presi 

Darham, or Yam Rajah, is the judge of the dead: he holds a 
sceptre in his hand, and rides upon a buffalo. Chiter and Gopt 
are his assistants. The former reports the actions of men, 
the latter their evil actions. Each of these likewise has his as- 
sistants, Chiter’s genius being stationed on the right hand, and 
Gopt's on the left of each individual of the human race. Krishen 
and the nine Gopia correspond to the Grecian Apollo and the 
nine mises. Like Apollo, Krishen is represented as a young 
jan, with an instroment resembling aflute. Indeed the instances 
in which the mythology of the Hindus corresponds to that of the 
Greeks and Romans, might induce us to believe that the former 
has been the original of the latter. Kamedeva, the god of love, 
corresponds to Cupid. His father is Maya, the general attractive 
power, and his mother, Retty, or Affection, by whom may be 


understood Venus. Like the Cupid of the Greeks, the Kamm. | 


deva of the Hindus is furnished with a bow and arrows; but the 
Hindu conception of this weapon is still more highly poetical 
than that of the Grecian mythology, for the bow of Kammdeva 
is of sugar-cane, or of the most fragrant flowers, and the string 
is of live bees. The number of his arrows is five; and each of 
them is headed with an Indian blossom of a healing quality. 
Lingam is the Priapus of the Greeks, and is worshipped by such 
unmarried women as desire husbands, and by such married wo- 
men as desire children, Wuruna is the god of the seas and wa- 
ters, and represents Neptune. He rides on a crocodile. .olus 
is represented by Vayu, the god of the winds, who carries a sabre 
in his hand, and rides on an antelope, the fleetest of animals. 
The ely of apres is Sperone ed bates irl rar class Ae 
nymphs called Vidyadhares, or professors nee, Agnes, 
ear Or fire, rides on a ram. The earth is represented by a god- 
dess called Vasudka. Pakrita, or Nature, is represented as a 
beautiful young woman. Surya, the sun, sits in a chariot, and is 
drawn by one horse. He has sometimes seven heads, and some- 
times twelve. Sangire, the wife of the sun, is the mother of the 
river Jemna. Chandara, the moon, holds a rabbit in her hand, 
and sits in a chariot drawn by antelopes. Ganes is the god of 
prudence. Fame is known by many names, but is generally re- 
presented by a serpent with many tongues. Virsavana, or Cob- 
air, the god of riches, rides on a white horse, Darmadeva, the 
god of virtue, is sometimes represented under the figure of a 
white bull. Among those numerous divinities it seems impos- 
sible to ascertain the superiority of rank. Many of them appear 
to be equal in dignity; and particular deities have their own vo- 
taries, according to the suggestions of a prejudiced fancy. ~ 
Besides these gods, which are inferior not only to Brahma, but 


to his principal ministers, there are many demi-gods dispersed a | 
f | 


the various regions of the air, the earth, and the waters. 
these demi-gods there are some whose exploits are sald to have 
a remarkable coincidence with those of Bacchus, Hercules, The- 
gens, and the other divine heroes of Grecian fable, Their number 
appears to be infinite; some of them being assigned to the super- 


intendence of almost every object in nature. They are by nature | 


mortal; but, by the use of a drink called amrif, they acquire 
immortality —Most of the Hindu idols are formed of clay, and 
very much resemble in composition, colouring, and execution, 
though of course not in fort, the more paltry sort of images 
which are carried about in England for sale by the Lago di Como 
people. At certain times of the year, numbers of these are 
in fact hawked about the streets of Calcutta, before they have 
been consecrated by being solemnly washed in the Ganges by 
a Bramin pundit. Till this is done they possess no sacred 
character, and are frequently given as toys to the children, or 
used as omaments of rooms, which when hallo 
not potas) giving great offence to every Hindu w. 
them thus employed. 

* The ceremonies of the religious worship of the Hindus consist 
in prayers, fasting, visiting the temples, and performing certain 
actions accounted sacred. A Hindu prays three times daily,—in 
the morning, at noon, and in the evening. During prayer, he 
turns his face towards the East; and, like the Mahommedans, 
he always washes before he takes meat, and frequently at other 
times. To bathe in the water of the Ganges is a ceremony highly 
religions, and efficacious in purifying from many offences. Eun- 
ning water is always preferred for ablutions when it can be ob- 
tained. Sacrifices are offered to the gods, but no living creature 


fs. ever killed for that purpose,—the doctrine of transmigration 


rendering the killing of an animal an impious rather than a re- 
ligious action. Incense, flowers, fruit, and money, are the com- 
mon offerings. Pilgrimages to holy places form a great part of 
the ceremonial of the Hindu faith. The places of these were 
1 those aes eee Sp amy cs scien ctitaee eal 
pa, hot springs, | , caves, | ons of rivers, 
wild and pestilent places by the sea-shore. The multitudes that 


still throng to’ some of these places are immense. To detail the 


numerous ceremonies performed by the Hindus, in the worship 
of their various gods, would neither interest nor entertain the 
reader. Our limits are totally inadequate to describe their va- 
rious institutions of fasting, and different kinds of penance, and 
self-castigation. . 
Among the Hindus, the immortality of the gpul is a universal 
IV. 
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tenet; and the transmigration of the soul is a doctrine no 1 
universal, This world, therefore, is by the Hindus considered 
both ‘as a state of probation, and as a state of reward and pun- 
i Many Tin= 
sions of different degrees of punishment, into which individuals 
are introduced according to thelr various degrees of guilt When 
they have continned in this place during a period sufficient to 
expiate their offences, they are sent back to this world, to ani- 
mate other bodies, of which the nature corresponds to their for- 
mer behaviour; and when at last, by repeated crscages dawn 
they have been cleared from every impurity which eres to 
mortals, they are conveyed to the heavenly regions, where they 
are absorbed into the universal Spirit When religion has con- 
descended to interfere In the articles of dreas and food, we cannot 
expect that the more important affair of ge should be left 
indifferent. Marriage is; by his religion, made incumbent on 
every Hindu who has the smallest prospect of being able to 
maintain a family; and, in a country so fertile as H., few indi- 
viduals have not this in their power. In this country, no man 
receives a dowry with his wife; on the contrary, he makes pre- 
sents to her parents,—a custom which must have proceeded from 
the ancient practice of purchasing wives. 

Science-and Literature.) The learning of H. is a subject with 
which Europeans are but just commencing acquaintance. Few 





| are qualified to give an account of it, much less to form a com- 


plete idea of it, “Wherever we direct our attention to Hindu 
literature,” says Jones, “the notion of infinity presenta itself; 
and the longest life would not be sufficient for the perusal of 
nearly five hundred thousand stanzas in the Poranas, with o 
million, and more perhaps, in the Vedas, and other works." In 
H., the sciences seem to have arrived at greater perfection than 
pears. ccbnetinage yt tape: es on their ain! Reagent ec 
ishe Uropeans, Pp in , Dr. Pla 

gives the following remarkable instance: In the Ayia a ibort 
the proportion of the cirenmf. of a circle to its diameter Is said to, 
be as 3,927 to 1250,—a solution to obtain which re ystenreeg 
in the simplest manner possible, he assures us would require the 
inscription of a polygon of 768 sides, and at least nine ea 
zodiac, according to the Bramins, is divided Into 27 constella- 
tions. The ecliptic, as in Europe, is divided into signs, degrees, 
and minutes. The places of the sun and moon are calculated 
from the time of their entrance into the moveable zodiac. This 
causes the beginning of the year, with regard to the seasons, 
continually to advance. In 24,000 years it returns to the same 
point. In their calculations they suppose 500 years to contain 
292,207 days, which makes their year only 1" 53” longer than that 
of De la Caille—a degree of accuracy which'has not long been 
known even in Europe. In calculations respecting the motion 
of the moon, as in Europe, they use the cycle of 19 years. The 


| most difficult particulars in the motion of this secondary planct 
| are calculated with much precision. The apparent motion of the, 


fixed stars eastwards is, by the Siamese tables, made to be only 
4" too quick—a calculation in which the celebrated era4 
| made an error of no less than 14”, The most celebrated of all. 
the Indian astronomical tables are those known by the name of 
the Tables of Tirvalore. If Dr. Playfair’s reasoning be just, th 

age of these tables is 4,905 years, corr to the year of 
the world 902, Whether this era—commonly known the 
name of the Cal be a real era, 
observation of the places of the heavenly bodies at that time, or 


bservation of the state of the heavenly bodies at that 
precise period. Others, however, hold a very different opinion, 
and their reasoning appears completely to overthrow the argu- 
ments of Playfair upon the great antiquity of Indian astronomy. 
Amongst these, Marsden in the Philosophical Transactions, and 
after him, Bentley in the Asiatic Researches, hold the first rank. 
We do not mean to follow the arguments on cither side, as these 
are foreign to a work of this nature, and can be interesting only 
to the scientific reader, whom we refer to the works already men- 
tioned. Suffice it to say, that Bentley has shown, in a very clear 
manner, that the Surya Siddhdnta, the most ancient of all the” 
astronomical performances of the Hindus, ahd to which the In- 
dian astronomers assign the ridiculous antiquity of 2,164,900 years, 
cannot be more ancient than the beginning of the Sth cent, and 
that the celebrated tables of Tirvalore, which the Hindus, and 
after them Playfair, assert were compiled from actual observa- 
tion in the year of the world 902, have in reality only been writ- 
ten and dated 516 years ago.—Poetry has existed in India from 
the earliest aces, and has assumed both the epic and dramatic 
forms; but, though the ideas are often sublime, they are too fre- 
quently turgid, and swell into that inflated diction which is 
equally contrary to genuine poetry and to good sense. Painting 
and sculpture are in a state still inferior to that of poetry in this 
country. The Hindus appear to be ignorant of the rules of per- ' 
spective, and their drawing is in general deficient. In colouring 
they are greater proficients. Their sculpture is rude, and said to. 
have some resemblance to that of the ancient Egyptians; by 
some it is asserted to be much more elegant. Like the architec-— 
ture of that people, too, their buildings are calculated to strike 
rather by magnitude that elegance; they are large, and abound’ 
in pillars, but have no | ns to an order, and are deficient . 
in proportion. She music of FL is representa ae at Ta: 
in an imperfect state. Melody seems to be more studied 
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harmony; and m of the simple airs are pleasant even to an 
European ear. The masical instruments are numerous. 

Arts.) . The use of powder and of fire-arms was known in the 
East long before it was discovered in Europe, but the precise date 
of the discovery 





is unknown. Fire-works of different kinds have 
long made part of the amusement of many eastern countries; and 
In the construction of these they equal, if they do not excel, the 
most dexterous of Europeans. The pottery of the Hindus is rnde 
and coarse; in anything, however, that nierely requires handling, 
1 le Some of their embroidered. leather hey Pai and 
their cabinet-work is tastefully inlaid ‘and painted. the N of 


The ingenuity 
has long been celebrated. ‘Their tools and implements, however, 
are simple in the extreme, and to Europeans they appear very 
imperfect. The instruments of cope in India are now pre- 
cisely of the same construction they exhibited 2,000 years ago. 
The Indians still spin their yarn, warp as well as weft, with dis- 
tailf and spindle. The loom upon which the cloth is woven is | 
composed of a few sticks or ; and when it is in operation, it 
is placed under the shade of a tamarind or mango-tres, with the 
of acts fastened to one of the branches. Two loops underneath 
the gear, in which the weaver inserts his great toes, serve as 
treadles; and the shuttle, formed like a netting-needle, but of a | 
length exceeding the breadth of the cloth, is used alternatel 
draw through the weft and to strike it up into the web. 
loom hag no beam; the warp is laid upon the ground, the whole 
length of the piece of cloth, and upon this primitive machine the 
Asiatica produce muslins which have long been subjects of ad- 
miration for their beauty and the fineness of their texture. The 
Hindus are exceedingly skilfnl in the practice of those juggling 
arts of which the chief object is to deceive the senses, 


Languages.) The original language of H. seems to 
have been the Sanscrit,—a language now found only in 
books, and understood only by the learned. Jones as- 
sures us that itis in every respect a refined speech, and 
more perfect even than the Greek. It answers nearly 
the same purpose in India that Latin did in Europe 
during the “Middle ages, being the principal vehicle 
of religion, law, science, and literature. The lan- 
guages now spoken in H. are numerous, but it is gen-. 
y believed that they are all derived from the 
Sanscrit. Of these languages, or rather dialects, the 
following are the chief: 


_L. The Cingalese, spoken at Candy in the island of Ceylon, said 

to have a close resemblance to the Sanscrit. 
. 2 The Tamul, spoken in almost e part of the Deccan. It 
é central parts of the 


is harmonious, and easily acquired. 
i use the Mahratta. 
3. The Malabar language, spoken from Cape Comorin to the 
Illi mountain. It has several alphabets. 


ib | 


spoken throughout Mysore and as far as Goa. 
5. The Marashda,.or Maharatta language, spoken by the Ma- 
whom Wesdin assures us we should call Marashdi. 

. 6. The Telinga, or Tulinga, an harmonious, nervous, masculine, 
copious, and learned language, which, like the Sanserit, has 52 
characters, and these are sufficient to write the latter. It is | 
spoken. on the coast of Orissa, in Golconda, on the river Kristna, 
and as far inland as the mountains of Balaghaut, All these lan- 
guages have their own alphabets; so that in every prov. you | 
must make yourself acquainted with a distinct kind of character, 
if you wish to express your thoughts in the dialect common to 


7. The common Bengali, or Gaura language, — a wretched 
dialect, corrupted in the utmost deg It is spoken at Calcutta, | 
and generally over Bengal on the of the Ganges. 

8. The Dewanagari, or Hindustani language, —<alled by some 
Nagru, Nagari, and also Davanegari. is spoken at Benares, 
and has 52 characters, with which you can write the Sanscrit. Its 
mode of writing bas been introduced into all the N part of India. 

9. The Gureratic, which has been introduced not only into the 
kingdom of Gujerat, but also at Baroche, Surat, Tatta, and the. 
neighbourhood of the Balaghant mountains, Its. 
on ao from ere of the Devangat 
_ 10. The Nepalic, which is spoken in kingdom of al, and | 
has a great similarity to the DevangarL “i | 

. There is a language called Pracrit still spoken among the 
Sikhs to the NW of Delhi, which Mr. Colebrooke identifies with 
the vernacular Sanscrit. The Serampore missionaries calculate , 
that the Hindustani, the Maharatta, the Bengali, and the Orissa, | 


of 51,000,000. | 
_ \ Education.) Among the Hindus female education 
seldom extends farther than to the simplest precepts 
of religion, and those domeStic duties which are af- 
terwards to become n On the edneation of 
boys more care is bestowed. They are taught to 
read and write 


schoolmastera. 
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paper, and a pointed iron instrument in place of a 


en 
letters formed upon them easily effaced, and to make 
the impression more strong, a black powder is rubbed 


| pieces, an inch in breadth, and a number of these, 
| fastened together by the ends, form a’book. Some- 


4. The Canaree, or language of Canara, which is extensively | 
| 100 students who are either 


| government, or the religious societies connected with 
the Church of England, may place there, has a prin-: 
cipal, 2 professors, 8 missionaries, 2 catechists, and a 
-printer.—In the 
of the government seminaries are the colleges 
are | nares anf Agra: the former founded in 1794: the lat- 
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These leaves are not apt to decay, nor are the 
upon the characters. The palm-leaves are cut in long 


times they write on a kind of paper, and for a pen 
make use of a small reed. Beginners form their 
characters in sand strewed on the floor. The rules 
of calculation are performed with small stones. 
following statement comes from one whose learning 
and. intelligence entitle all he says to high respect. 
Civilized England might lay some of the words of 
Sir Alexander Johnston to heart: “In the Hindu 
political system, the education of the people has al- 
ways formed part of the business of the government; 
and with this view, a certam portion of the produce 
of the soil'in every district is assigned to the sup- 
port of the schoolmaster; in Scotland a similar plan 
has been followed to a certain extent; in England no 
such provision exists; while in India it is clearly 
traceable 2,000 years ago. So highly, indeed, is edu- 
cation prized among the Hindus, that it is regarded 
with a sort of religious veneration, and this feeling 
of respect extends to those employed in its adminis- 
tration. The children are brought by their parents 
in early infancy into the presence of the schoolmas- 
ter, to whose care they are consigned with something 
of the solemnity of a public and official act.” Tt was 
stipulated at the last renewal of the Company’s char- 
ter, that £10,000 should be annually devoted from 
the surplus territorial revenue of India to the pur- 
pose of education. It appears that the Company, 
although therewas no surplus revenue, have in some 
years expended double and even treble this sum. 
Colleges.] The Government Sanscrit college at 
Calcutta was established in 1821, and is la ly en- 
dowed. The establishment consists of 14 Pundits, 
and 100 scholars on the foundation. The course of 
study in this college comprehends grammar, general 
literature, rhetoric and prosody, law and logic, and 
natural and experimental philosophy. A portion of 
the college funds iis assigned to defray stipends to 
Strangers or indigent.— 
The Ms or Mahommedan college was founded 
in 1780, by Mr. Hastings, and is also largely en- 
dowed hy the y Mian: ‘The course of education 
comprises the Arabic and Peisian langnages, general 
literature, law, philosophy of law, traditions of Ma- 
hommed, rhetoric, logic, geometry, arithmetic, as- 
tronomy, according to the British system; to which 
may be added the regulations of the British govern- 
ment.—The Bishop’s college, near Calcutta, founded 
in 1820, for the education of such students as the 


interior of India the Tost important 
of Be- 





ter in 1823.—A college for both Hindus and Moslems 
exists at Delhi.—A Hindu college exists at Punah; 
and an Engineer college has been formed at Bom- 
edical college of Bengal numbered 8,952 
native students in 1846-7.—The ins have sev- 


(the vernacular dialects of Central India,) are spoken by upwards | Tal seminaries of learning, which have existed dur- ; 


At Cangiburam in Carnate thereis {| _ 


DE an ages. 
Bramin school, which, according to 


still a celebrated 
the Christian era. wa 
Government.| The home-government of British 
India is composed of,—1. The Court of Proprietors; 
. 3 and 3. The wa We 
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Court of Proprietors.) The proprietors vote according to the 
amount of stock which possess. The lowest sum which 
entitles to a single vote is stock. The number of proprie- 
tora recently entitled to vote are about 1,956. The proprietors 
elect the directors and declare the dividend. All prc 
haul t g the y's interest, and all grants of 
mouey beyond £600 must have their approval. 

Court of Directors] The court 


gs in 


to the superintendence of the board of control. They are elected 
for four Tonks 9s got ‘out annually by rotation. These are 
re-eligible at aeviestion of a. gear, are mostly re-elected : 
13 form acourt. The election of ita chairman and deputy-chair- 
man is made annually, and rests with the directors. The power 
of nominating the governors of the presidencies is vested in the 
directors, subject to the approval of the Crown. They can recall 
the governors or any other of their servants independently of the 
board of control. For the despatch of business, the court of 
directors hbo — =i — committees: the committee of 
correspondence,—of buying and warehousea,—and of shipping. 
By the act of 1794, the directors were charged to appoint a secret 
committee, in. order to forward to India such despatches as the 
board of control consider should be secret. 
ally consists of the chairman, deputy-chairman, and the senior 
member of the court of directors. These all take the oath of 
secrecy, and form the organ for transmitting the orders of the 
board of control on all matters relating to war or peace, 

foard af Control] In Angust, 1784, Mr, Pitt's celebrated 
India bill was passed. By this enactment a board of control was 
established, composed of 6 privy-conncillors, to be selected by the 
king, whose duty it was declared to be to superintend the territo- 
rial concerns of the Company, to *t all letters passing to and 
from India between the directors and their agents (with the ox- 
ception of such only as a doe commercial),—to alter and 
amend in such manner as they should think proper the de- 
spatches sent to India,—and even, where the case should a 
pear urgent, to transmit orders to the functionaries in India 
without the concurrence of the directors. ‘The chancellor of the 
exchequer and one of the principal secretaries of state are. by 
virtue of office, members of the board of control. Of the other 
four members, the senior is president of the board, and with him 
the whole business of the board has ordinarily rested, the other 
commissioners assembling but seldom, and being called upon to 
deliberate still more rarely. Under this arrangement it has been 
truly: said that the president “is essentially a new secretary of 
state—a secretary for the Indian department"—that “the powers 
of the board of control convert the Company's courts into agents 
of its will. The real, the sole governing power of India is the 
board of control, and it only makes use of the court of directora 
as an instrument, a snbordinate office, for the management of 


details, and the preparation of business for the cognizance of the | 


superior power.” By a subsequent act, the commissioners are 
no longer required to be taken exclusively from ihe privy coun- 
cil, and it is provided, that their salaries ‘shall be paid by the 
East India company. 

Executive Government.|. The executive govern- 
ment of the Company abroad is administered at three 
pena Bengal, Madras,-and Bombay. In 

engal the government consists of a governor-gene- 
ral and 5 councillors, and at Madras and Bombay of a 
rovernorand $ councillors. 'The presidency of Ben 
includes the whole of H. Proper, that is to say of the 
country N of the Nerbudda, comprising also the E 
shores of the bay of Bengal, 2s extending in the 
opposite direction beyond the banks of the Indus. 
It is true that m 1833, the formation of the new pre- 
sidency of Agra, or the North West presidency, was 
announced; but these provinces are still governed 
only by a lieutenant-govérnor, and we believe little 
distinction is retained in the principal departments 
of their administration from those of Bengal. The 
three commercial emporia in the straits of Malacca 
were also annexed to the Bengal presidency; but are 
to be dissociated from it from and after the Ist of 
November, 1851. The presidency of Madras com- 
prises almost the whole of Peninsular India; that of 
Bombay is confined to a narrow strip on the Malabar 
coast, between Cambay and Goa, with the addition 
of Gujerat and Cutch, and the appendage of Sind. 
The directors may appoint the commander-in-chief 
in each presidency to a seat in the council; the other 
councillors are civilians, who must have resided 
ten years in India in the company’s service. The 
fovernor-general has a controlling power over. the 

overnors of Madras and Bombay; and if he thinks 
t to proceed to either of these presidencies he there 


assumes the chief authority. ‘The governors of the 
a 





presidencies of Bombay, Madras, and Agra, are ex- 
| traordinary members of the supreme council when it 


i ‘mS of directora consists of 24 pro- | 
prietora, who conduct the whole affairs of the Company, subject 
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assembles within their respective territories. 
The power of making and enforcing laws for the 


government of the respective presidencies rests in 


the governor-general, or governor, and the council- 
lors; subject, in some instances, to the consent of 
the supreme court of judicature to register their de- 
crees, and likewise to the approval of the board of 
control and court of directors—The supreme court 
of judicature for Bengal consists of a chief-justice 
and 2 puisne justices; that of Madras and of Bom- 
bay, of one chief-justice and one puisne justice each. 

‘here exists in India two concurrent, and in some 
instances, conflicting systems of judicature;—the 
Company’s courts, and the king’s or supreme courts, 
In the Company’s courts there are three grades 
of European judges,—the district, the provincial, 
and the judges of the sudder court. ere are 
also two classes of native judges: munsi/s, of whom 
several are stationed in every district, and sudder 
amins, established at the same stations with the 
European district-judges. There are also magis- 
trates, who exercise civil jurisdiction; and registra 
who decide such causes as may be referred to them 
by the judge. . 

Trial by jury is confined entirely within the limits 
of the supreme courts, the jurisdiction of which ex- 
tends to Europeans generally, and to natives also, 
within a certain distance around the several presi- 
dencies. 

The police system of India is founded on the division 
of each revenue district of about 4,000 sq, m., into sec- 
tions of about 16m. square. Each of these sections 
may contain on an average 253 villages, and per- 
haps 56,000 inhabitants. To each district there are 
a thannadar, or officer equal to a serjeant, and from 
10 to 15 men, attached. Along some of the high 
roads, there are stations every 2 m,, wherein one or 
two policemen remain to patrol the intervening dis- 
tances; there are besides a few horsemen to every 
large district to assist the foot police, The darogha, 
or police inspector of every small district, visits the 
spot where any crime has been committed, examines 


| witnesses, arrests offenders, and forwards his report 


and depositions, attested by three or more of the 
principal inhabitants of the nearest village, to the 
magistrate; but has no power to give redress for any 


| trifling injury, whereas the police under native go- 


vernments can give instant and effectual redress in 
ordinary cases. The magistrate has not only a dis- 
trict of 4,000°sq. m. to look after: but has all its re- 
venue settlements to arrange, and taxes to collect. 


| He is in fact the sole agent for this enormous estate; 


and has to adjudicate on the numberless suits arising 
within it. 


The government of the British possessions, as above explained, 
is one of law and responsibility, under numerous and salutary 
checks. At the same time, it must be confessed, that as far as 
the natives themselves are concerned, we rule by force alone in 
India. Neither patriotism, nor piety, nor interest, nor ambition, 
can attach the natives to our sway in the present state of things 
in that country; and we have done very little yet to assimilate 
the national mind and interests to our own. edo not indeed 
think that the tremendous assertion of would be true, in 
the present day, were the contingency contemplated by that 
illustrious orator to befall us: we do not think that “were we to 
be driven out of India thie day, nothing would remain to tell that 
it had been possessed, during the inglorious period of our domi- 
nion, by any thing better than the ouran-outang, or the tiger;" 
bat candour compels us to confess, that our government in India 
has too often exhibited a strange spectacle of misrule and impo- 
licy. The main defects in our Anglo-Indian rule are thus tem- 
perately yet faith set forth by Mr. Mackenna in his continu- 
ation of Dr. C, Taylor's of India: “The three years of 
grace allowed to East India company for winding up their 
political affairs have begun. The fixed for the termina- 
tion OF Siyite lous of tae goverment = —_ eo of A 
1854, and preparations ought to be going forw regu 
the government of that vast continent consistently 
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the last 16 years, no annual inquiry has been made by the Com- | 
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terests of the British people. The proprietors of India stock gave 





up all their rights in 1834, by the acceptance of the act of par-— 
liament which abolished the commercial privileges of the Com- 


pany, and declared that the Eastern possessions entirely belonged 
to the Crown, and were merely vested in the Company for twenty 
years for the benefit of the empire. The respite then granted to 
the Company must soon come a close; it is, therefore, a public 
duty to investigate the subject, and ask, ‘What course ought, in 
the | nt circumstances, to be adopted?" India has, unfortu- 
nately, been hitherto looked upon in parliament asa bore. Few 
Eastern questions; and, during 


mons into the administration or government of that great conti- 
nent. althongh such inquiry ought, in a constitutional and im- 
rial sense, to have been annuaily instituted. The result is, that 
Tndia is not yet fully understood; neither are the numerous ad- 
vantages arising from the connexion in any respect clearly deve- 
oped, It should never be forgotten, that India has cost England 
nothing; for, besides defraying every expense more than tenfold, 
India has, in various ways, enriched a million of families in this 
island, Great Britain owes a great deal to India: and when the 
British people learn that the most extensive fields of prosperity 
are still open in that magnificent land, surely there can be no 
doubt that they will enter with spirit into the arrangement of 
for the welfare as well of this country as of the Eastern 

itish exupire. A complete and searching investigation of In- 


dian governmental matters, will involve many decisions of mo- | 


ment; and, among them, one as to whether the system of senio- 
rity is to be continued, or whether young, active, and intelligent 
civil servants are to be preferred. This decision, in case the last 
named plan be adopted, ought to be attended with the stipula- 
tion that an examination of the competitors should always take 
place, and that the office should be given to the worthiest of the 
rivals, under proper guarantees of future good conduct, The dis- 
advantages of allowing the directors or the Board of Control to 
retain all the patronage exclusively at their disposal, will form a 
subject of anxious inquiry; for the utility of offering certain em- 
ployments for public competition has become evident. Family 
ties and partial interests must succumb before the general pros- 
perity of the empire; and the cliques of the directors, of the pro- 
etors, and of their parliamentary. adherents must. be annihi- 
Pret The world is watching the of intelligence even 
in India; and young men educated in Europe will no longer be 
tolerated there to rule the natives as they please, with perfect 
impunity, being, as they fancy, secure from supercession by 
their covenant with the Company, and certain of advancement as 
contingencies arise. India cannot.longer be maintained by the 
close borough principles, Free trade is as necessary in places of 
emolament and beneficial employment asin merchandise or other 
commodities, for the welfare of 152,000,000 is involved in it 
-The application, in India, of the various branches of education 
demands great care: it requires to be decided whether the 
schools are to be public or private nurseries of learning. The 
administration of justice in the courts of the Mofussil—as the dis- 
tricts of the interior are called in India—demands a laborious in- 
uiry, as also do the various systems of police. In England but 
little has as yet become known of the abuses that prevail in 
India; but they will yet force themselves before the British 
people, in a way by no means acceptable, unless parliament by a 
satisfactory inquiry and investigation, and eradication of them 
all, does its duty and forestalls the outburst, The various esta- 
blishments of India cry out for inquiry, in order that their uses, 
abuses, and resalts may become apparent. Parliament has 
already laid down at home abundant examples of this course of 
examination in the Official Salaries committee and other mea- 
sures of that description, This course is necessary for India. No 
‘doubt there will be moch difficulty in carrying it, forward; but as 
‘it is far from being an impossibility, the sooner it, Ike the rail- 
way, is opened, the more speedily will its benefit be felt. The 
actual Indian governmental machine has been at work for 17 
years, mats es we time oa arrived for overhauling it— 
r examining defects and effecting the necessary repairs.” 
The Board of Control does its duty lazily; for there is Sure 
to spur it forward. It was at first adapted to control the vaga- 
Ties of the directors; but it is now the drag upon the wheels of 
the governmental coach, and all A board of 
‘enerzy and talent to produce 
sideratum. There is no efficient public voice to control the acts 
of-any authority in India, and the superintendence of the civil 
and military employes is by far too lax, for it tolerates vices of 


the grossest character; and hence the advancement of the conn- | 


try in wealth, civilisation, and happiness, is of the slowest kind, 
if.it be not altogether torpid. Occasionally commotions .arise 
which almost shake the social edifice to pieces, and Great Britain, 
having the care of it, is then frightened by the approach of dan- 
ger into acts of justice and prudence. It is only at those-periods 
of alarm, to which the Eastern empire is frequently exposed, that 
any wish to introdoce measures likely to prove beneficial to India 
is exhibited.” 

Native and tows.) The government of those parts 
of H. which still belong to native princes ig completely despotic, 
varying only in the apparatus of despotism. The native joriapra- 
dence often evinees mach knowledge of human nature, and much 
judicial discrimination; but not less frequently exhibits the pow- 
erful influence of s0perstition in perverting the understan and 


moral perceptions of men When the English first gained footing | 


in India, the right of the soil was vested in the sovereien; the 
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people had only an annual indefeasible interest in it, subject to 
constant diminution at the will of the ruling power. The Bengal 
government, under the administration of Lord Cornwallis, so far 
restored the subject's t as to fix the proportion to which the 
state should be entitled, leaving to the possessor of the land, after 
this deduction, the benefit of progressive improvement, with an 
unrestrained power of alienation, to-be regulated by native law. 
The ‘of a Hindu is distinguishable, as with us, into real 
and moveable and immoveable; but there is this differ. 
ence betwixt British and Hindu law, that by the latter real and _ 
personal property are alike descendible to the same persona. 
There is great imy however, attached by it to land, in 
which the sons are considered as possessing a special interest; hav- 
ing with their father—uaccording to the doctrine of the Mifachara, 
which is prevalent in the peninsula and N of India—so far a 
co-ordinate right by birth in that part of it which is ancestral, 
that if he thinks proper to comme to a partition in his lifetime, he 
must divide it as directed by law,—that is, he rhust give them 
amd shares, Ad y is always punished crimi- 

aman of his dependents, 
even to the outcast wife or children, is with the Hindus a primary 


by which a person becomes a slave are, capture in war— 
voluntary submission to it—involuntary submission, as in pay- 
ment of debt,.or by way of punishment—birth or offspring of a 
female slave—and gift or sale by a former owner. 
Ecclesiastical establishment.| The Episcopal estab- 
lishment of India is superintended by a lord bishop 
of Bengal, a bishop of Madras, and a bishop of Bom- 
bay; each assisted by an archdeacon. Ordinary 
chaplains receive 800 rupees per month in the Ben- 
gal present 700 in that of Madras; and 670 in 
that of Bombay. Assistant chaplains have 500 r. 
per month.—<At the close of 1850, 403 missionaries 
connected with 22 missionary societies, and 551 native 
preachers, were employed in India and Ceylon; and. 
the number of native churches founded by them, 
during 50 years, was 309, with 17,856 members. 


‘The stations at which the gospel is preached were 260, 


There were at the same period 1,345 day-schools, at 
which 83,700 boys were receiving instruction; 73 
boarding-schools, with 1,992 boys, chiefly Christian; 
128 day-schools in which the English language was 
taught, and attended by 14,000 boys; 354 day-schools 


attended by 11,500 girls; and 91 boarding-schools, 


attended by 2,450 girls. The cost of this missionary 
agency in 1850 was £187,000. The Bible has been 
translated into 10 languages, and the New Testament 


‘into 5 others—not reckoning the Serampore versions. 


Herenue.]. When H., in the time of Aurungzebe, was united 
under one monarch, the revennes amounted to £32,000,000, sup- 
posed, in a comparative sense, to be equal to at least £160,000,000 
in. moder Britain. When. the British first gained possession of 
India, they found the system of public finance on isely the 
upon which it had remained from the dawn of his- 

ding the various dynastic revolutions occa- 
the Mahommedans, and Ta- 
merlane, and the intestine broils of the different Moslem princes 
who figured in its later history, The syatem—which prevails 
generally among Oriental nations—consists in taxing the soil to 
an amount limited only by the will of the sovereign, so that rent 
and revenue may be consid a6 Synonymous wherever it pre- 
vails. The desire of the rulers of India to the ntmost pos- 
sible portion of the produce of the land, led to minute admeasure- 
ments, inspections, and assessments, The land was parcelled 


tor 


| ont in small lota, which were held by the cultivator with a per- 


petual and transferable title enmanating directly from the su- 
preme authority. Between the crown or supreme power, and 
the cultivators of the soil, there existed a class of middle men— 
aptly designated by a native historian, 

very bowels of their country "—who were appointed to collect the. 
revenue, and were responsible for the sums assessed by govern-. 
ment, and who out of the gross receipts were allowed a per 
centage of a one-tenth part. These middle-men, or col- 
lectors, are distinguished in India by the title of zemindars, or 


| taluddars,—the actual cultivators, or those from whom the tax is 


collected, by that of ryofs. There is a tendency, during each in- 
terval between the revolutions incidental to despotic govern-. 
ment to that fone —_ geched interests and a pi 
Ww merges ultimately y possession :. hence the 
zem -whose office, acunedlag tote existing order of things, 
was indispensable—became in process of time a class not less 
permanently based upon the hereditary system than that of the 
ryots. It is easy to perceive how under such a system the wealth 
of the country as it was aunually created Susaal Kee Was into the 
coffers of certain classes, whence it never again issued but for 
purposes of misrule and violence. . 


istration of Cornwallis, who, in 1793, remodelled 
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nated the permanent setilement, the nature of which may be thus 
briefly described. A fixed assessment, unsusceptible of farther 
increase, either by the progress of Inyprovement or the arbitrary 
will of government, and amounting to half the produce of the 
soll, was imposed; from which, as formerly, the zemindara were 
allowed a tenth part, and after the imposition of which they were 
entitled to grant leases to the ryots upon the principle of perpe- 
tuity, so long as the leaseholder or his disponees continued to 
fulfil the terms of such agreement. This system, though deriving 






wisdom, and speedi uced a total revolution in property 
throughout the who! OY Bengal The zemindars, thus consti- 
tuted hereditary proprietors of the soil upon a quit-rent,—the 
amount of which was expressly stipulated, and admitted not of in- 
crease,—had thenceforward a powerful inducement to wring from 
the now completely subordinate ryots a greater share of the fruits 
of their industry than was directly claimed by government; while 


obtain justice in courts the doors of which were shut against them 
by their poverty, sunk into the apathy of indolence, and ceased 
to struggle for more than the bare supply of their natural wants. 
The rapacity of the zemindars thus ultimately defeated itself; for 
in proportion as Industry became diminished, their means of re- 
mitting to government the sums regularly charged to their ac- 
count diminished also, until, when totally unable to discharge 
their arrears, summary processes were instituted against them, 
and their estates exposed to sale; and so general was the destruc- 
tion, that the whole landed property of Bengal is said to have 
changed hands since the establishment of the permanent system! 
The Indian government has latterly become the purchaser of 
all estates which have been brought to sale, with the view of 
abolishing an authority which has stood between itself and the 
dispensation of that measure of just and benevolent government 
which it feels called upon to administer to all fis subjects. In pro- 
portion as it succeeds in obtaining possession of the estates in Ben- 
gal, the government substitutes for this zemindary system another, 
which it has always principally followed at the other presidencies, 
and which, as it admits of no intervening authority between its 
is known under the 
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officers and the actual cultivators, the ryots, 
name of the ryotwary system. The principal feature of this mode 
of administering the land revenue consists in this, that the gov- 
ernment makes its bargain with each individual cultivator for the 
rent of his holding. In fixing these amounts in former years, too 
much of the old leaven of oppression was used by the officers of 
government, and the assessments were laid at so high a rate, 
that it has scarcely ever been found possible to adhere to them, 
so that a sort of bargain has to be made annualiy with the ryots, 
in settling which a great deal of discretion must necessarily rest 
with the officers. In this manner the legal claim of the govern- 
ment is, with but few exceptions, always greater than can be en- 
forced without ruining the tenant, to whom abatements are made 
from year to year, varying in amount with the circumstances that 


culated as to take nearly all which he has to give, leaving him 
harely the means of continuing the cultivation of the soil. The 
advantage of the ryotwary system is, that it gets rid of the op- 
pressions of the middle-men, and brings about a direct connection 
between the government and the bulk of the people, under which 
they enjoy a greater degree of security from oppression than ac- 
companied a state of dependence upon their native landlords. 
The collectors appointed by the Company's government are per- 
sons of intelligence and mopar ey who are doubtless anxious 
to perform the duties of their office uprightly. Unfortunately, 
however, owing to the heat of the climate, and the difficulty they 
find of anesthe business in a foreign lan the collectors 
are obliged to employ natives under them, upon whom they must 
in a great measure de for executing the details of the buai- 
ness; and it is too much to be feared that the cultivators do not 
meet with such consideration at their hands as they would doubt- 
less experience were the collector himself capable of conducting 
every part of the business. 

A modification of the ryotwary system is very commonly 
adopted in the Bombay presidency. plan is known under 
the name of fhe village system. It is generally the case in India, 


countant, who manage affairs for the rest of the community. 
The head man goes by varions names in different places. In 
Bengal he is called the moccudum, or malit; in Madras and Bom- 
bay he is called the potail; and the village accountant bears the 
name of the cornum, or putwarry. The head man stands forward 
to make the engagement, and becomes answerable to government 

for the revenue, which, on the part of the village, he undertakes 
to pay. In many districts there are persons who claim to be he- 

reditary managers for the villages. .As the custom here described 
} has long prevailed, and as the natives of India always prefer 
| what is , simply because it is so, it is probable that the 
government would have some difficulty in wholly ri cy Ta 
village system. A new system, which promises well, has : 
introduced into the North-west provs, by which the lands be- 


JOneINg: 16 a. Nillage exe eancased and settled for pesiods of 20 and 
years, 


The land-revenue collected by the Company ex- 
eeeds £14,000,000 per annum; and forms about two- 
thirds of the whole amount of its income, exclusive 


of mercantile profits. 
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its origin from benevolence, had uo claim to relationship with | 


the ryots, oppressed by their rapacious masters, and unable to | 
















| A general abstract view of the revennes and charges 


influence his capability of paying, but which are generally so re- | : : 
| empire amounted in 1845-46 to 18,69,73,955 Com- 


} amount of charges. 


| ducting the net produce of the commercial assets of 
| the Company, amounting to £1,462,116. The reve- 


hat in, | district the head nd a 
countant, who manage affairs for the rest of the community. | those of Madras to 3,82,84,936 r. and 8,75,85,048 r. 


|and payable, at the several presidencies of the em- 
| pire on April 30, 1845, amounted in Bengal to 
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The secondary sources of revenue are the mono- 
polies of certain sales, and sundry smaller duties as 
the abkarry, or excise on the manufacture of spirits, 
licenses, sale of drugs, &c., the customs, canal-tolls, 
and stamp-duties. Besides these, there are subsidies 
or tribute receivable from certain native tourists. 

The following is an abstract of the revenue and 
charges of the Indian government during each of the 
3 years 1833-34 to 1835-36: 





Revente., 1839-34. 1834-35, 1835-36. 
Bengal and Agra, £11,366,028 11,961,396 | 12,506,154 
Madras, ; 4,358,208 4,480,095 4.599.961 
Bombay, 2,292,682 2186984 2.494.444 
Total gross revenue, 18,016,918 18,628,355 19.529.869 
Allowances tonative princes, 1,483,663 1424125 1354379 
Net revenue, . 16,633,255 17,204,230 18,175,540 

Charges. 

Bengal and Agra, * 7.445.059 7,761,542 7,386,811 
adras, 3,763,167 3.566.683 3843-411 
Bombay, 2,212,316 2121,904 2,156,952 
13,420,542 13,550,129 19,887,174 
Interest on debts, 1,778,037 1.774.153 1,704,204 
Expenses of St. Helena, 91,641 11,557 i 
Charges in England, 1,293,037 2,162,565 2,109,814 
Total charges, . 16,583,857 17,398,707 16,726,527 


of India shows that in 1843-44, according to a partial 
estimate, the total revenues of the three presiden- 
cies and the North-west provinces amounted altoge- 
ther to 15,14,94,813 rupees, equal to £17,015,139 at 
the rate of 2s. per Sicca rupee. The total conecur- 
rent charges in 1843-44 amounted to 15,83,38,367 
rupees, equal, at the same rate, to £14,844,222. thus 
leaving a surplus on the whole account of £2,170,917. 
But the charges disbursed in England on account of 
the Indian territory during the same period having 
amounted to £2,944,073, a net deficit remained in 
the balance of the whole account amounting to 
£772,322.—The gross total revenues of the Indian 
pany’s rupees (£17,528,808); and in 1844-45 to 
18,44,56,072 r. (£17,292,756). The concurrent 
charges amounted in 1845-46 to 17,01,09,803 r., or 
£15,947,794; and in 184445 to 16,58,82,001 r., or 
£15,551,487. Adding the receipts from the uce 
of the Company’s commercial assets in India and 
China, the total revenues and receipts in India 
amounted to £17,529,745, against £15,947,794, the 
This was exclusive of the 
charges disbursed in England, which amounted to 
£3,044,067; so that a deficiency remained, after de- 


nues and charges of Bengal amounted respectively 
to 8,48,98,800 r. and 9,60,87,485 r.; those of ‘the 
North-west provs. to 4,24,56,500 r. and 90,24,900 r.; 


and those of Bombay to 2,18,38,719 r. and 2,74,12,370 


r. The public debts, bearing interest, outstanding 


38,92,84,104 r., bearing an annual interest of 
1,82,35,842 r.; in the North-west provs. to 2,00,000 
r., bearing an interest of 8,000 r.; in Madras to 
1,14,17,670 r., bearing an interest of 6,08,861 r.; and 
in Bombay to 1,11,29,735 r., bearing an interest of 
5,94,296 r. In all, a gross debt of 41,20,31,509 r., 
or £38,627,954, bearing an annual interest of - 
1,94,46,999 r., or £1,823,156. The rates of interest’ 
varied from 4 to 10 per cent.. A return of the reve- 
nue and expenditure of British India for the 
undernoted, shows an excess of expenditens ana 


revenue,— : 
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: . 
- 184d, 184 1845-6 | | 
i In 1844-4 of £1,439,128 = oa 
| hay 1408376 marge nett aoe Cexelnsive 170,504 135,294 169442 | 
whee 971,202 : : $37,102 209,126 831.708 | 
1h47-8,  . “ 1,015,080 The accounts of Singapore and the Straits settle- || 
The revenue, after the allowances and assignments | ment showed an excess of revenue: \ 
payable under treaties or other engagements had , as ete Ge ‘| 
: ‘been dedteted, the charges of collection, and the 1943-4 £72,621 61.938 
'  ayailable revenue for the years noted, was: 1944.5 69.357 63.475 ‘}, 
Gross Charges of Net. 1645-6 71,160 64,623 
revenue, »  edilection. Eh bet | ‘There was also an excess of revenue from the ter- 
: Mee apata6s © ROIS TOT 17293135 ritory ceded by the Burmese: 
\ 1845-6 20,849,339 3,038,409 . eae Revenue. Charges. 1 
1si7-8 ae ee 17,619,591 1st8-4 meet nd ; 
: "The deductions under treaties amounted to£1,779,404 | —_-(1845-6 11,888 104,425 
\ in 1843-4; to £1.839,229 in 1844-5; and to £1,859,220 | ‘The returns from Sind were as under: . 
/ dn 1845-6. The receipts from the six principal | Revenue. Charges, 
sources of revenne, and the charges of collecting | jg43-4 £87,932 718.404 
each, in the several years noted, were as follows: pts — en | 
GROSS RECEIPTS. 1846-7 
1843-4. pe ee Home treasury.) The home accounts of the East | 
Land revenue, .  £12,402,043 12,397,553 12,549,861 | India company showed receipts from Ist May, 1846, 4) 
Sayer, Akberri, &c., 890,879 856,455 895,627 | +, soth April, 1847, of £5,130,463; and disburse- {| 
so enameari 1.954.737 "1,900,999 _—*1,959,339 | ments for the same period of £4,060,963. From Ist || 
Sale of salt, , 2,137,320 2,192,666  1,877.262 | May, 1848, to 30th April, 1849, the receipts were 
plum and opium passes, 2,473,843 2,670,738 3,o4,577 £5,61 8,927; disbursements, £4,274, 495.—The debts i} 
BEBO 27 : eck os ni cg of the government of India in England on Ist May, ; he 
CHARGES OF COLLECTION. 1847, amounted to £3,351,670, exclusive of the \} 


amount owing to proprietors for their capital stock; 





Land revenue, Sayer, Ak- 
berri, &c., : 


nue next m importance, were: 





The Mint duties amounted to £121,032 in 1843-4; 
to £103,469 in 1844-5; and only to £72,116 in 
1845-6.—The post-office returns showed an increase 
in the collections, accompanied by an increase in the 
charges: 


arene Paine re ater er ae ee re a a a eae a 


* 1,604,600 1,603,846 = -1,565,716 | the credits to £2,744,492. The debts on Ist May, 
i a teas, aay MRL WRI | Edo, were 2503480, the credits, 22,897,708" || 
Cost and charges of opium, 575,569 625,780 726,237 | The total number of persons employed by the Com- | | 
Cost and charges of 473 21,674 18,873 | pany, in England, on Ist May, 1847, was 513, whose || 


The returns of the stamp-duties, the item of reve-— 


united salaries amounted to £126,120; on Ist May, 
1849, 514; salaries, £126,121. 





Gross receipts, Charge of collection, On the 30th of April, 1846, the territorial debt of He 
pe rita pote. the East India company in India amounted to || 
See 408.819 97 596° 41,59,22,492 Company’s rupees, or £38,992,734, | 


bearing an average annual interest of 5§ per cent., 
which amounted to 1,96,24,453 Company’s rupees, or 


| £1,839,792.—On the lst of May, 1848, the amount 
of India bonds in circulation was £2,799,600. The 
| entire sum authorised by Parliament to be raised by 
| the sale of securities in Europe is £7,000,000. There 








1943-4 Lr eytte rei ans is no statutory limit to the extent of debt which the 
li 1844.5 170.969 176.682 Company may incur on India. | 
} 1845-6 174,940 183,693 Military force.) The troops in India belong 
} "The increase in the expenditure already noticed oc- | Pattly to the British government, and partly to ais 
curs both in the English and Indian disbursements, | 4st India company. The force is always consider 
') but to a greater amount in the former: able; and in time of war the Anglo-Indian army has 
; Net salisTidbaceait-® been rendered very formidable. ‘The strength of 
} a ai England, Total. this army, in efficiency, consists of Europeans, whose 
: 1844-5 15,531437  § 2485.212  —«-18,036,649 riority in every contest. The sepoys are natives, 
: — 16,263,728 8,044,067 = 19,307,795 enrolled and disciplined in the European manner. 
: ‘The charges of the civil and political establishments | The grand total of the British military force m 
, ‘were: ) - = India, in October 1826, exceeded 300,000 men, viz.: 
er ri ID el Artillery 15,782 
re : ——<" : - iaeiaes Native cavalry, BS oma : . antes 
‘ ‘The administration of the courts of law and police | a aa. ye eer 4,575 
: est as follows: | wie 
i 1843-4. «1844-5. 1845-6. ; 1 034 
; Supreme art ised Socal omisins ea “ety King's troops, . 21,934 
| Jutider its jurisdiction, 91, 194,225 | 3 
} Sader, ‘provineial, and alah se o00 jae : Granil total,» 302,797 
| panincal police, ~.."haesst vagoauy 789.097 | OF these the irregulars of all descriptions amounted 
Soames R851 390907 428,245 | + 99987 men.—In 1830, the military force employed 
Pe: the other hand there. was two items on which at the three presidencies and subordinate settlements 
( the decrease of expenditure appeared to indicate a| in India amounted to 224,444 men, and its expense 


degree of injurions parsimony. The expenditure on 
public works had decreased, although India is so 
much in need of better common roads and railroads; 
and the navy, marine, and pilotage charges were 
curtailed. 





to £9,474,481.—In 1837, the total effective force {| 
maintained in India was 295,840 men, of whom }{ 
| 26,582 were British. In 1851 the total strength of- y 
the Bengal army was 167,199 men, and 225 guns)‘ 
| This formidable army is distributed throughout Ii. 
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Native States.) The political relations of the 
KE. India company are of three kinds. In the first 
class may be placed those States with which they hold 
4 foreign relations, such as Cabul, Sennaa, Siam, 
.and Acheen. A second class embraces the frontier 
states of Ava, Nepal, Tibet, Afghanistan. The 
third and more important, embraces the political 



















under the orders of the supreme government, pro- 
mulgated through its political agents. Commencing 
from the great station in the doab of the Ganges, 
one corps is stationed at Ajmir, another at Neemutch, 
and a third at Mow, all which stations are supplied 
from the Bengal army. A force of 66,589 men and 
129 guns was mustered in the Punjab in 1851, and 
the Sirhind division amounted to 23,408 men. 
These are succeeded by the Gujerat peel 
forces, the field corps at Mulliganm, and the Punah 
division, furnished chiefly by the Bombay army. The 
circle is further continued by the field-force in the 
southern Mahratta country; the Hyderabad and 
Nagpur subsidiaries, composed of Madras troops; 
and detachments from the Bengal establishments 


States within the frontiers of H. These latter States 
| may be divided into 6 classes: 

The lst class embraces those States with which 
the Company has treaties offensive and defensive, 
conferring a right on the States to claim protection, 
and on the Company to interfere in their internal 
affairs when thought necessary. To this class belong: 





forming the Nerbudda and Saugur divisions. At- er 
Mirut, Allahabad, Benares, and Dinapore, strong 1 Oude, #+--4~ ! ore, 23.922. sq. m. 
' divisions are maintained. Such is the general out- ap ysore(now annexed],, . 9. . Hed 
line, liable, of course, to temporary modifications, i Teme eo a. Kars 
and occasional change in the selection of stations. _ 5 Cochin, : a . 1,987 
The officers in the Company’s service receive com- += me 
7 


missions from Her Majesty corresponding with those 
which they receive from the East India company. 
Westward of the Cape of Good Hope, the Company’s 
officers possess no rank when on service with the 
queen's officers; eastward of it they take precedence 
according to date and rank of commission. Every 


To the 2d class belong such States as likewise hold 
treaties offensive and defensive with the Company; 
but which do not concede the right to the Company 
to interfere further than to aid in levying the revenue 
of their chiefs. They are 3 in number, viz.: 


officer who has actually served 22 years in India is 1 Hydrabad, fe e .  88,887'sq. m. 
permitted to retire from service with £360 pay if a ; Eattiwar, oF rr ee Aa cog 19.434 


captain; £290 as commander; £190 as lieutenant or 
purser. .An. officer retiring from ill health, after 10 
years’ service, has £200 per ann. of retiring allow- 
ance as a captain; £170 as a commander, and £125 
as a lieutenant. The officers for the Company's ar- 
tfllery and engineers are educated at Addiscomb 





’ 113,836 
To the 3d class belong those States which are tribu- 
tary to the Company, and acknowledge its supre- 
macy, but whose cliiefs are supreme in their own 
territory. ‘These are: 


college, near Croydon. 1 Indore, 4245 93,889 
Marine force.) The Indian naval establishment } 3 Pur oe See Ae eaten Diese 

is attached to the Bombay presidency, and consisted |. 4 Thr B41 | 16 Reweh. . 10810 

in 1830 of 4 18 gun ships, 6 10 gun corvettes, 2 armed | 5 Kotah, - .-  4388'| 17 Dhattia, 

steamers, and some surveying vessels. In 1844-5 it |: § Banswarme, © =» ham eye esp tal Gea ye pate 

consisted of 4 vessels mounting in all 48 guns, and'4| ¢ teach 2 004 | 20 Reuse: 94 

= . = a cs | na LJ 

steam frigates mounting in all 20 guns.—The pilot- raul, 1,878 | 21 Bhondi, I 

service,—the best formed of its class in the world,— | 10 Serawi, 8,024 | 22 Bikanir, - 18,059 

consists of 12 strong well-fitted vessels of 200 tons ins Shopee an wit anaes ; rt 

burthen; with 12 branch-pilots, 24 coasters, 24 first | 13 Cuteh, ; 7.395 | 25 Kishingnr, 724 





mates, and 24 second mates. The Company had 23 
steam vessels of a total power of 2,770 horse-power | 
in 1845-6. 

_ Mails to and from England.| At present the Pen- 
insular and Oriental steam-ship company maintains a 
monthly mail between England, Ceylon, Calcutta, 


93,889 : 158,483 
| With a 4th class of States the Company has entered 
into treaties of guarantee and protection, with supre- 
/macy in their own territory, and subordinate co- 


Singapore, and Hong-Kong; for which they receive} , 7... 7” an ! 
£90,000 per ann. fons government; and £70,000 ty | : eel : ony A ieee ae sash 
ann. from the East Indiacompany. The duration of $ Nimbhera, a: . 269 

the voyages of this Company, tis ordinary circum- ” A 1% 

stances, is to Aden, 27 days; to Bombay, 35; to Ceylon, 6 Dae” eae 16,602 

41: to Madras, 45: to Penang,.46; to Calcutta, 48; to 7 Jhind and other small Sikh states, 


Singapore, 49; to Hong-Kong, 55. The steamers: of 
this Company are from 400 to 520 horse-power; and 
cost from £50,000 to £90,000 each. ‘The vessels for 
Alexandria sail on the 20th of each month, and 
arrive at Alexandria on the 9th of the following 
month. -.At Suez, at the head of the Red sea, an 
East India company’s steamer is in waiting to convey 
the passengers and mails to Bombay; and another 
steamer, the property of the Penins and Oriental 


The 5th class, comprising. States with which the 
Company holds treaties of amity and_ friendship, 
comprises only one state, viz.: | Sea 

Scindia or Gwalior, * r . . 32,944 aq. m. 
/'The 6th class comprises States which hold treaties 
of protection giving a right to the Company to con- 
trol their affairs. These were: 


company, is also in waiting for the mails to Ceylon, 1 Sattara (since annexed), = + : 7,943 
Madras, and Calcutta. ‘The two steamers sail down 2 Kolapore, « . . . 3,184 

* : _ 3: & Delhi, ‘ : * * 3, 184 
the Red sea in company; but their routes diverge at ee 
Aden, 1,308 m. from Suez; the Oriental steamer 14,311 


holding nearly due E, to Point-de-Galle in Ceylon, 
where she exchanges mails with the China steamer, 
and then stretches along the Coromandel -coast to 
Madras and thence to Calentta, where she arrives in 
25 days from Suez. | 


| General recapitulation.) The following table, which 


and states ‘of India, though made up from the lates: 
materials in our possession, must be regarded as a 
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relations of the government of India to internal . 


| exhibits the area and pop. of the different territories 
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I. BRITISH TERRITORY. NW 
I. Prestpescy or BenGa. Area in equare miles. Population. 
i, ait Bengal 76,000 25,000,000 q 
; eben. a ‘ 45,000 12,000,000 . 
Sie angeti igus : 12000 "350, ‘000 | 
i 4 ; 7 ie 00 ' } 
fire Gants Bana 483,000 + =—————_ 40,350,000 '} 
Il. Sun-Prestpency or AGRA. ; | ‘| 
1 The 24 Collectorates, 81,000 15,270,000 | ; 
9 Additional districts in Gundwana, Onde, Ban- ; 
deleund, Ajmir, se ie districts, Ku- 90,000 5,000,000 be 
maon, Bissahir, and the Doab, 
poem ivomoo I) 
ID. Presmpency or MApRAs, ech: ghey be . : 1 Li, | oy 
IV. Prestpency or BomsBay, ‘ . . 68,000 7,000,000 ! 
Vv. Tee Puwsas, . 1* ves . 100,000 5,000,000 
VL Soup, =. ‘ . 60,0 200,000 ie 
710,000 87,820,000 ie 
BA ie ddiove iaw 1/2 canara tesleprosiapeaces [for ia 
“of Mysore and Satara } 36,000 8,600,000 | 
746,000 -91,420,C00 : 
C 
II. SUBJECT STATES. : 
1 Nizam of Hydrabad, Z 88,900 10,000,000 . 
2 Rajah of Berar, . 57,000 3,500,000 | 
3 King of Oude, ‘ 24,000 5,000,000 
4 Ras of Cutch, 7,400 350,000 
_ 5 Rajah of Rewah, . 10,310 1,030,000 
tes on™ $s se 
8 Rajah of Kolapore, : . 8200. 320,000 7 
9 aes of Sawuntwari, =. a ; 1,000 95,000 * 
10 Rajah of Sikkim, . 4,400 440,000 | 
11 Chiefs of Lar Jansi, Tirhi, and others, in undelnd, 17,000 2,000,000 
12 Rajah of Bh : 2,000 195,000 ' 
18 Rajahs of Dholpur-Bari, . 1,650 163,000 | 
14 Nabob of Bhopal, ’ 6,800 700, ) 
15 Holcar’s territories in Malwah, 4,250 425,000 ey 
‘ 16 Rajahs of Dhar and Dewas, 1,500 150,000 
17 The Guicowar of Baroda, . 6,600 . 
19 Sikhs Gabe of Prttiala, Kivtit, Dube; THE sad’ 2 hee 1,200,000 iq 
Ta 3 0 
districts between the Jumna and the Sullelier, s ther 16,600 500,000 a 
20 Dandputra chiefs and Bhawoulpur, - 18,000 350,000 28 
21 sae provinces in ee and Malwab, viz. : : i” 
7 ag or Odipur, ities 1, 178, 000 3 
000 
| Marwar or Judpur, 35,000 1:700,000 
Bl ae . “ zane $400,000, 
Alwar. 3,300 394.¢ 
Ai i 4,000 P 
‘Bikanir, . - : 18,000 180,000 
~ Jesalmir, “ 10,000 100,000 4 
eee | = i ] 00, it ed 
| Banswarra, reek 1,440 144 000 iz 
Dungarpur, Se 000 ’ ie 
Kerauli, ; . : 2, 200,000 
Fro jonas) ee 
, Chief o of Tonk, and Nim bet ay ; 
92 Sikh sirdars in Delhi, ame i000 tae one 7 
“a 23 Maharajah of Cashmere, . . » s_- 6,000 . 500.000 ; 
205,790 9,649,700 is 
" IL INDEPENDENT STATES. | 
Aven i in square + voll = 
Beta ea ae en : ain 
* . . = : - a 2ot000 7 
; "89,000 000° 
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> Danish, 
8 Portuguese tenitores of Gos, Damao, and Div, : 
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IV. OTHER EUROPEAN TERRITORIES. 


RECAPITULATION. 


IL. Berrisu STATEs, 
i. Supsecr STares, 

Ill, InpEPENDEST STATES, : 
IV. Orner Eveorean TERRITORIES, — - 


History.) The history of H, may be divided into three heads; 
viz., the Sicdent history,—the Malioninedan history,—and the 
history of the establishment and progress of European colonies in 
the country, 

The ancient history of H. reaches to a antiquity; 
but the only events prior to the birth of Christ of which we pos- 
sess any clear information, are the invasions of Tndia by Sesos- 
tris, the great war of the Mahabharat, and the successive inva- 
sions by Darius Hystaspes, by Alexander the Great, by Seleucus, 
and by Antiochus the Great. The sanguinary war which forms 
the subject of the epic poem called the Mahabiarat, is calculated 
to have taken place about 1,200 years before the Christian era, 
and was disting SO eed My ia Parra 
ther Ball Ra seuhne y Jat Sandh gf #5, gg ie Magadha, 

er Mma, ara a, ay 
and who was surprised and slain in his capi The conqueror 
raised himself, along with his brother, is tha aoversionty 1 
vast provinces, bsequently conjointly 
one incarnation of Vishnu. Of the invasion of India b by 
nothing is known, beyond the fact itself as mentioned by Diodo- 
rus Siculus. Dr. Robertson, indeed, doubts whether any such in- 
vasion ever took place, and ranks the exploits of Sesostria with 
the fabulous ones of Bacchus and Hercules. Under Darius Hys- 
taspes, the Persians, about 500 B. c., overran a part of India Pro- 
per, and imposed upon its princes an annual tribute of 500 talents 
of gold. Before this event, dissensions had arisen among the differ- 
ent states of H., which invited the inroads not of the Persians only, 
but also of the barbarians of Tibet, who attacked and laid waste 
the northern provs.; and at the era of the invasion of Alexander 


the oe the nations of the peninsula were separated from the | 


eastern kingdom of the Prachii, which comprehended the modern 
Bengal, Bahar, and part af Oude. It is admitted by a Hindo 
writer, that the ostensible canse of the Invasion of India by Alex- 
ander the Great, was to enforce the tribute of Darius Hystaspes, 
and to compel the Indian princes to acknowledge the supremacy 
of Persia. After having subdned several small states on the 
banks of the Indus, Alexander passed the different rivers of the 
Punjab, attacked Porns, the king of that district, who had col- 
lected a numerous army on the banks of the Hydaspes to oppose 
him, and obtained a decisive victory over that prince. He then 
resolved to push Rew see to the Ganges, but his troops had suf- 
fered so much from the excessive rains and inundations, that 
their patience as well as h was exhausted, and on the 
banks of the Hyphasis, the ent SYD, Hiee Cocoa ee 
his schemes, and to issue orders for marching 


of kee m of the uered 
Papel ep apt hte eet d pee Be 
the downfall of the Persian powerin India, It was not, how- 
ever, immediately an Selencus, who obtained Upper 
Asia on the death of his master, marched into those countries of 
Asia which had been subdued by Alexander, partly with a view 
there, and to curb Chan- 


of this invasion 
are obscurely and differently related; but it would seem that no 
decisive success was gained by either party, a8 a treaty was con- 
cluded, in which Seleucus gave his daughter in marriage to Chan- 
dra Gupta, who in return agreed to furnish Seleucus annually 
with fity ele ants, To confirm and perpetuate this amicable 
arrangement between the two monarchs, Seleucus sent M 

thenes, one of his officers, to reside at Palibothra, the capital of 
Maghada. After the embassy of Megasthenes, we hear no more 
of the affairs of India until the time of Antiochus the Great, who, 
nearly 200 years after Selencus, made a short incursion into the 
country. Pie siccereay of -Antiochus appear, soon after his 
death, to have abandoned their Indian possessions. The throne 
of Marhada, after the death of the grandson of Chandra Gupta, 
is stated to have been successively filled by seven Maurya kings 
of the family of Chandra Gupta, and ten of the Suryavarsha 


family. The th of the latter dynasty, Vicramaditya or Bick- 
scoual| eon of bold exploits attained the opin 
era 


elgnty of India, in 56 5. c. His reign forms a sp 
Hindu annals, and the TES afar so there rae saree a 
mory of this prince, by calculating their civil time from the period 
of his inauguration. Maghada had originally comprehended 


which I 
an monarch was contemporary with the 





= 530 178,000 

; : 95 35,000 
- . - 1,200 _ 850,000 
1,828 563,000 

746,000 91,420,000 

425,780 39,643,700 

~ : 6,300,000 

1,823 568,000 

1,262,603 137,926,700 


Southern Bahar only. Under the government of the Andharas 
it was again reduced to its 1 limits, and it finally sunk in 
power before the kingdom of Gaur or Bengal, which rose to be 
the first so ‘in India, under distinct Maharajahs or great 
chiefs. erat, and the prova. of the Peninsula, had also 
their d their civil contests and petty revolutions, of which 
it would be useless to attempt a succinct narrative, 
Mahommedan history.) In the reign of the Ealif Walid, the 
Mahommedans first obtained possession of Sind, whence they 
made frequent incursions into the neighbouring J provs. Sabac- 
tagi, after subdued the fortresses of Bost and Kosdaur, 
carried his arms across the Indus, and ravaged the Punjab, but 
he made no permanent acquisitions in that direction, and formed 
no establishment in H. To his son, the celebrated Sultan Mah- 


their zenith, belongs the reputation of first 
hommedan power in India. Mahmud, equally £ 

Eecten aa ie 10a andl exterminate the Hindu a 
invaded India, a.p. 1000, and reduced the prov. of Multan, In 
1011, he reduced Delhi; and in 1024, the whole i ee tod Gu- 
jerat. At his death, in 1028, his see | the empire 
of Ghazni, embraced the eastern and esdeaie Persia, and 


| the Indian provs. from the W of the Ganges to Gujerat, with 


those between the Indus and the mountains of Ajmir. In 1153, 
the empire, which had been bronght to rapid maturity by the 
talents and savcesses of Mahmoud, began to fall to pieces. The 
western part was seized by the Gauri, while that contiguous to 
the Indus remained inthe possession of Chusero, whose capital was 
Lahore. In 1154, Chusero’s sons were expelled by the Gauri. In 
1144, Mahomed Gori penetrated into H. as far as Benares. His 

death, i in 1205, occasioned a new division of the Ghaznian king- 


dom; the Persian part became subject to Eldoze, and the Indian - 
| to Cuttub, who founded the Patan or Afghan dynasty in H’ 


Cuttub made Delhi his capital; and in 1215, his successor, Alt- 
mush, reduced the greater part of H. Proper,—his empire ex- 
tending from the mountains of Tibet to that part of the Deccan 
in the lat. Oh AY, al Seca Hie aes Se ee 


Khan, who put an end to the Karasmian 


| Gheenl, which had succeeded the Ganrian, and era all Aaa 
to the northward of the lat of 30°. In the | al 


kingdom 
Malwa, which had been rem te shook off the yoke; 
nd th revolted. period almost to the time 


quent and formidable in 
them to settle in the country. In 1397, the famous Timur Bek, 
or Tamerlane, after subduing all the W of Tartary and Asia, in- 
: ¥ penetrating to Delhi, soon completed the 
subjugation of the country. Delhi was sacked, its palaces and 
temples bummed, and an immense number of the inhabitants mas- 
sacred by this cruel conqueror. He may be said, however, rather 
to have overrun than to have reduced and conqnered it; for he 
did not disturb the order of succession in H., but reserved to him- 
self the possession of the Punjab only. Baber's atthy et 
was in 1518; and in 1525 he took Delhi, and pal ge 
emperor of H., thus establishing the Mogul dynasty Hereied, 
however, only five years; and on his death, his son was 
to take shelter for a the scaone 286 the ralpock poiuees. Ae 


The reign of Acber, his ae ee 
most brilliant and sor tne history of the Sta ps 
nder his son and successor, Selim, who as 


hom, even before the dah of 

for superiority, which ended in 
ph who seated himself, without a 
vay on the throne, in 1600 <He died in 1707, after a reign of 52 


years, him the Mogul empire reached its utmost limits, 
comprehending the country from the 10th to the 35th degree of . 
lat., and nearly as many of 


His wealth was im- 
mense, “His revenue,” says a 


aoe provisions are about a. 
1 En eaee Bato weighty ase rl be We 
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onl a hand like Aurengzebe's; and accordingly, in 50 years 

ofee death, a aacteiontt weak princes and wicked ministers 

reduced this astonishing empire to nothing!" He left four sons. 
Mauzum, after defeating his brothers, reduced thé Sikhs, a sect 
of religionists who had established themselves along the foot of 
the eastern mountains. He died at Labore in 1712, leaving also 
four sons, among whom a contest for the succession again arose. 
Mahomed Shah, who was ! : 
his full and legitimate power by defeating the Sikhs. But a new 
enemy, more formidable than either the Sikhs or the Mahrattas; 
started up in the person of Nadir-Shah, the celebrated Persian 
conqueror, who, after the capture of Candahar in 1737, marched 
to the eastward, and entering H., took Ghazni, Cabul, and Pe- 
shavwer, and crossing the Indus near Attock, reduced the Punjab, 
| took Lahore, defeated Mahomed near Carnaul, and marched to 
Delhi. The Mogul empire now became a prey to all the neigh- 
bouring states that were sufficiently po | to attack it. Ben- 
gal beeame independent of Delhi, under Aliverdy Cawn. The 
Rohillas erected an independent state on the E of the Ganges, 
within 80 m. of Delhi, The Jauts,a Hindu tribe, established 
themselves, and founded a state in the prov. of Agra. The Dec- 


mained attached to the throne of Delhi, was seized upon by 
Seifdar-Jung; Allahabad by Mahomed Kool. Malwah, which 
had Been invaded and overrun by the 
separated from the Mogul government about 1732, and 
between the Poonah Mahrattas and several native 

The Mahrattas also obtained the greater part of Gu- 


| 

can was usurped by its viceroy, > 

‘ 

‘ 

: 

: finally 

divided 

princes. i 

; silent Berar, and Orissa, besides their ancient territories in the 

Ajmir had never become a regular organized pesion 

of the Mogul empire, like Agra and Delhi, though it continued 

> ander nominal subjection; but about 1748 it assumed total inde- 

dence, and reverted to its ancient masters, the Rajpoot princes. 

i ‘@ Sikhs also took advantage of the weakness of the Mogul em- 

; pire, and in 1746 made themselves masters of a considerable part 

{ of the Doab of Ravay and Jallinder. “Thus,” says Major Ren- 

} nel, “the whole country of H. Proper was in commotion from one 

extreme to another, each party fearing the machinations or at- 
tacks of the other; so that all regular government was at an end, 

and. villany was practised in every form, Perhaps in the annals 

of the world it hag seldom happened that the bonds of govern- 


ment were so suddenly dissolved over a portion of country con- | 


taining at least 60,000,000 of inhabitants.” 
History of British India.) The Venetians were the first Enro- 
peans who traded extensively with India before the discovery of a 


to it by the Cape of Good Hope, in 1497. The political | 


Bi on of the leading European nations, all engaged more or less 


in ruinous wars, long left the Portuguese undisturbed in the enjoy- 
ment of those advantages which their discovery and exertions had 
secured to them. In the reign of Elizabeth, a body of English 
merchants petitioned that queen to grant them encouragement 


and exclusive privileges for the purpose of carrying on a trade | 


with India. Elizabeth, on the 31st of December 1600, granted a 
charter erecting the petitioners into a corporation, under the title 
of’ the Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading 
to the East Indies." By this charter—the origin of that impor- 
tant and anomalous power which has since grown up under the 
name of the East India company—the corporation was invested, 
for a period of 15 years, with the privilege of an exclusive trade 
“into the countries and parts of Asia and Africa, and into and 
from all the islands, ports, towns, and places of Asia, Africa, and 
America, or any of them, beyond the Cape of Bona Esperanza, or 
the straits of Magellan, where any ' e may be used, and to 
and from every of them.” The commercial history of the rise 
and progress of this Company has been already detailed. In 
1611, the English fleet off the coast of India was attacked by a 
large Portuguese armament, but made a triumphant defence; and 
the Mogul emperor allowed the English to establish factories at 

; bad, Cambaya, and Goga, by firman, on the 11th 


n to the Mogul, from whom he obtained considerable 
privileges for the Company. About the same time the Zamorin 
of Calicut granted them similar privileges. In 1640, the English 
first effected a settlement at Madras. In 1634, they obtained? from 
the court of Delhi the privilege of free resert to the port of Piply, 
in Bengal The professional skill of a surgeon named Boughton, 
belonging to one of the Company's shipa, who had the good for- 
tune to cure the da 
illness, secured the favour of that monarch and of the nabob of 
an ted trade without demand of customs, and factories 
were established in Bengal. In 1661, a new charter was obtained 
from Charles IL, who ceded to the Company the island of Bom- 
bay and the island of St Helena. The supreme seat of govern- 
ment, which had hitherto been at Surat, was transferred in 1687 
to Bombay. Madras was at the same time formed into a corpora- 
tion, governed 
the grandsons of Aurengzebe, who commanded the Mogul army 
in Bengal, was bribed by the English to confer on them a grant 
of the three connected villages of Chuttanutte, Gorin and 
Calentta, together with a justiciary power over the inhabitants, 
Shortly afterwards, the fortifications of the new possessions being 


completed, received the name of Fort William; and abont the | 


same period the agency of Bengal was elevated to the rank of a 
the position and relative constita- 
fluctuated moch; bat Bombay at 


last superseded Surat; and from the date of the building of Fort 





74 


bay, and Bengal. 


raised to the throne in 1720, acquired | 


| gafa made common cause; and M, Dupleix, the French governor 


Nizam. Oude, which had re-'| himself was slain, and his eldest son taken prisoner, while his 


Mahrattas in 1707, was | 


fmmediately governed by nabobs, but subject to the subadar of 










hter of the emperor Shah Jehan of a severe | 
‘Bengal. On the payment of 3,000 rupees, a license was given for | 
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William, the established presidencies were those of Madras, Bom- 
The peace of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, termi- 4] 

nated those direct. hostilities which the French and English had 

long carried on in India; but the armies which both states main- 

tained at that period continued to assist different native princes, 

with the view, doubtless, on each side, of ultimately obtaining 

such a position as would 

contest, paramo ‘ 

Carnatic, within the surisdiction of which both Madras and Pon- 

dicherry were situated, was one of the subordinate principalities 


make their power, on the renewal of a 
ont to that of their rival. The territory of the 


the Decean, who was still regarded as a feudal prince under the 
Mogul emperor. On the death of Nizam-ul-Mulh, the subadar- 
ship of the Carnatic was disputed between his son Nazir and his 
grandson Murzafa, At the same time the nabob of the Carnatic, 
Anwaraadin, who had been regularly established in that office by 
the nizam, was opposed by Chanda Sahib, The latter and Mur- 


of Pondicherry, a man of talent, intrigue, and ambition, lent them 
his aid. The combined troops of the French and the two princes 
overthrew those of Anwaraadin in a pitched battle, in which be 


second, Mahomed Ali, escaped and obtained the assistance of the 
English, Thus commenced the Carnatic war, which was in re- 
ality a contest between the European powers for superiority in 
H. It was during this war that Mr. Clive, afterwards Lord Clive, 
commenced his brilliant career. On the breaking out of the 
seven years’ war between England and France, in 1756, fresh 
fael was added to the contests in India. At first the French cap- 
tured several of the subordinate English factories, and even laid 
siege to Madras. But the arrival of reinforcements from Europe 
succeeded in turning the fortunes of war; Pondicherry was taken; 
and Mahomed Ali established in his principality. Salabut Jong, 
the third son of the nizam, who had been raised to the musnud 
of his father by the assistance of the French, at length obtained 


| an accommodation with the English, In retarn for which they 


received from him a grant of the possessions which their victories 
over the French had given them, namely, the circar of Masulipa- 
tam and its districts, and the circar of Nizampatam. While the 
English were thus successfully establishing themselves in this 
part of India, they were obliged to detach a force to the succour + 
of their interests in Bengal. Surajah Dowlah, who had, in 1756, = { 
succeeded to his A phen Aliverdy, nabob of Bengal and its 
dependencies, had at first shown himself favourable to the British, 

At length, however, he invested and made himself master of 
Calcutta. Clive, with his forces, now embarked for Bengal; and 


| arriving in December, commenced their operations with vigour 


and success. Calcutta, Fort William, Tanna, and Bushbudgi, 
were quickly retaken; and on the 23d of June in the following 
year, was fought the famous battle of Plassey, by the issue of 
which Mir Jafiier gained the nabobship of Bengal, and his Eng- 
lish allies a te thee and a portion of territory aol to | 
Calcutta.- J: was speedily deposed by the same power which f 
had placed authority in his hands, and Mir Cansim his son-in- 
law invested with the dignity of nabob. Mir Causim had not 
been long possessed of the nabobship when he entered into pro- 
jects unfavourable to the English; levying high duties on their 
merchandise; and even putting to death the English deputies 
who were sent to him to adjust matters, It was now resolved to 
restore Mir Jaffer to the dignity from which he had been’ de- 
graded. On the 7th of Jone, 1763, be was proclaimed subadar 
of three provinces, and war was declared against Causim, who, 
after a brave resistance, abandoned by his army, and deprived of 
every fortification which he had possessed, fled to Sujah -Dowlah, 
nabob of Oude, at that time vizier to the mogul. The British 
were now masters of Bengal; for the sovereignty conferred on 
Jaifier was merely nominal. But Dowlah managed to maintain 
a vigorous resistance to the British arms; and Lord Clive, con- 
vineed that to exterminate the power of Dowlah was to destroy 
the strongest barrier of the Company's possessions against the 
incursions of the Mahrattas, reinstated him in his dominions, ex- 
cept a small district which was ceded to the mogul. To the 
Company's officers was reserved the power of collecting the re- 
Vverines of Bengal, and all its dependencies,—a stipulation which 
constituted them the real sovereigns. Of this revenue, they 
were to be accountable for 20 lacs of mpecs, or £225,000, to the 
mogul; and 53 lacs of rupees or £596,250, to the nabob of Ben- 
gal. ‘The remainder was to belong to the funds of the Company. 
Notwithstanding what was called the successful event of this 
eastern contest, and notwithstanding the extension of the Com- 
pany’s territories and the gréat augmentation of their nominal 
revenwes, its affairs were now in reality so embarrassed, that the , 


wre sien ae assistance of the British » 
ed; the mir made use of their interference for the purpose 
of a eaey & the pany’s territorial possessions to the autho- 
> hd the Crown; and thus, without a struggle, assumed a sove- 


ty to whic aps, their title alm | that 
rhe ae perhaps, was po less v than 


Hyder Ali.) The British in India were not long allowed to 


ament waa Boli- 


enjoy that tranquillity which Clive had p for them. 
Hyder Ali, an adventurer, who, by his daring activity and ener- 
fetic policy, had raised himeeclf from the conilition of a sepoy to 
the rank of a prince, conceived designs of extending his power 


Still farther, and, if possible, driving the British out of India. 


He entered into and maivtained an almost uninterrupted: Al 
of conflicts with the English, with vnryit fortune unt his da eae | 
fy Deseonber 178%, 06 ae age exeneding 0 bis death. 
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Ti 
nigh: 
which he had evinced the greatest partiality. 
existed to check their efforts; but Tippu, his son and successor, 
inherited too much of his father’s activity to permit the British 
unmolested to ravage his dominions. In a short time, the invad- 
‘in Bednore, the capital of Canara, by an 
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territory of Canara, that part of Hyder's dominions for 


ing army was invested 
Tnviin hag 


Hyder no longer 


consisting of 150,000 men, and obliged to capitulate. 


them unsatisfactory 

Tippu, under pretence of negotiation, to 
efence, advanced with rap’ I eh his d 

Harris continwed his march, ti 

patam. The sultan now offered to 

terms offered him 


ian army 
Tippu was, without doubt, the most powerfal of all the Indian 
Hig dominions 


were equal in extent to Great Britain; 


his revenue was computed at £4,000,000; and his military esta- 
blishment consisted of about 150,000 men. 
he maintained a vigorous 


With these means, 
resistance to the British arms, but in 
1792 was compelled to cede one-half of his dominions to the 
British and their allies. The French expedition to Egypt— 
which was imagined to be only a preparatory step to an expedi- 
tion to India—confirmed the suspicions which the British had so 
long entertained; and suggested the necessity of immediately 
crushing Tippu. On the &th of November, 1798, the Marquis 
Wellesley, governor-zeneral of India, in order to bring the sultan 
to an open declaration of his sentiments, informed him, by letter, 
that his connection with the French was no longer a secret, and 
desired him to receive Colonel Doveton at his court, in order that 
such negotiations might be entered into as shonld terminate all 
existing differences. The sultan affirmed that he had formed no 
connection with the French, and expressed his surprise at the 
warlike preparations which were daily making. Whatever plau- 
sibility was in Tippu's assertions, the governor-general reckoned 
; and the British army, unwilling to allow 


for a vigorous 
ona; and General 


he came within sight of Seringa- 
capitulate; but the only 
were, that half of his territories should be de- 
oa that he should pay two crores of rupees; 
at evel 


Frenchman should be dismissed from the service; that 


table-land of ME 
condah, with a te 
didrug, and 


he should receive ambassadors from the British and their Indian 
allics; and that four of his sons, and four of his chief officers, 
should be delivered as hostages, for the performance of the stipu- 
lated conditions, Convinced that he could no longer hope to 
obtain peace without completely sacrificing his dignity and his 

wer, he formed the resolution of defending his capital to the 

textremity, and of falling with the ruins of his empire. 
the 2d of May, 1799, the works of the besiegers were completed. 
‘On the 4th the breach was judged to be practicable, and the as- 
sault, conducted by General Baird, commenced early next mor- 
ning. To save the life of the sultan, a flag of truce was despatch- 
ed to his palace: but Tippu disdaining to shrink from the com- 
hat, continued to encourage his soldiers by his presence, and to 
rouse them to exertion by his example, till he fell ina gateway 
on the WN. side of the fort, surrounded by the dead bodies of his 
attendants. With Tippu ended the powerful kingdom of Mysore; 
and by its fall the designs of France 
in India were totally frustrated. Of his torritorics the East 
India company obtained the province of Canara, the district of 
Colmbatur and Duramporam, the country situated between the 
British possessions in the Malabar and those of the Carnatic, the 
forts and posts constituting the passes above the Ghauts on the 
and the island, city, and fortress of Seringa- 
patam. The nizam acquired the districts of Guti and Gorum- 
ritory upon the line of Chitteldrng, Sera. Nun- 


inst the British empire 


Colar. Though the Mahrattas had taken no active 


part in the war, 


he arrived ‘On the 14th May. 


political motives induced the British to grant 
them Harponelly, Sunda, Chittledrug, and part of Bidnor, The | 
relations of Ti 


ppt were transported to the Carnatic; and a de- 





seendant of the ancient rajahs of Mysore, of five yearsof was 
sought out, and elevated to the nominal sovereignty. si 

War with Sindia, Holkar, dc.) The peshwa, 
trate of the Mahratta states, had long been the ally of the British, 
but his power and poston tat Aa ab te 
the military chieftains, Sindia, the rajah of Berar, and Holkar. 
To avoid destruction from their hands, he threw himself upon 
English protection; and on the 31st of December, 1802, a treaty 
offensive and defensive was concladed between him and the 
British, in which the latter engaged to su 
and to restore him to the throne of Punah. 
peshwa ceded to the Company a portion of his territories yielding 
a revenue of 2,000,000 rupees, to defray the expenses of the war, 
and as a compensation for the assistance to be lent him. A suf- 
ficient force under the command of General Wellesley was col- 
lected and in motion to conduct the peshwe to his capital, where 
Sindia now raised a numerons 
army, Which he placed in a situation which threatened the secn- 
rity of the British dominions. Holkar, and the rajah of Berar, 
were without difficulty engaged in the confederacy, which was 
also encouraged to look forward to French assistance. A force, 
however, more formidable than ever Britain had mustered in 
India, well provided, and supplied with every necessary, stood 
} feady to counteract all the plans of their enemies. It amounted 
» to about 50,000 men, besides pioneers, gun lascars, and persons 
| belonging to the stores and ordnance service, The Mabratta 
army, or rather the army of the confederates, was also very for- 


or chief ma 


t measure usurped by 


port his authority, 
On his part, the | 


midable, larly as it was under the discipline and conduct 
of settee erent officers, the most distinguished of whom was 
Mi: Perron, who had the power of making treaties In his own 


name. ‘That onder Dowlut Row Sindia, and the rajah of Berar, 


See to 24,000 infantry, and 38,000 cavalry, with 210 pieces 
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Saib.] In 1783, the English forces made an expedition ; 


of artillery; and that under M. Perron, to 43,650 men, infantry, 
and cavalry, with 464 pieces of artillery. Perron undertook to 
etrate into the British possessions, along the valley of the 
anges, by Lucknow and Allahabad; and was o by the 
British forces under Lord Lake. The forces under Sindia and 


| the rajah of Berar, were intended to march upon Bombay, and 


were opposed by General Wellesley. Early in August, 1803, 
active operations were commenced against the Mahratta states. 
On the 8th, Sir Arthur Wellesley commenced his operations 
against Ahmednagur, an important fortress in the province of 
that name, and on the 28th of September, he came up with the 
united forces of Sindia and the rajah, encamped on the N side of 
the Kristna, their line extending from that river to the village of 
Assaye. An attack immediately commenced upon the enemy's 
left, and after a terrible contest, the enemy's line gave way in all 
directions, and the British cavalry cut in amongst their ken 
ranks and made dreadful carnage. The battle of Assnaye is me- 
morable as the first of that brilliant series of victories which has 
distinguished the military career of the Duke of Wellington, On 
the 24th of November General Wellesley concluded an armistice 
with Sindia, by which the British troops were not to advance 
beyond Dohnd, and those in the service of Sindia were not to 
approach Dohuod, from the eastward, nearer than 50 m. The 
main army of the Berar rajah was encamped at Argaum, near 
Gawilghor. On the 29th of November, General Wellesley, 
joined by Colonel Stevenson, came in sight of the enemy, and 
after an obstinate conflict totally defeated them. Gawilghur, the 
rajah's principal fortress, was then reduced, and the rajah com- 
pelled to submit to a treaty of peace on very unfavourable terms, 

While these events were passing on the western shores of 
India, the Bengal army, under Lord Lake, was advancing, on: 
that side, against the enemy. On the 29th of August, 1803, he 
came up with the forcea under the command of M. Perron, 
strongly posted. and defeated them. Perron finding that the 
canse in which he had embarked was not likely to succeed, aban- 
doned the service of Sindia; and, on the 7th September, obtained 
leave to pass with his family, property, and attendants, unmo- 
lested to Lucknow. M. Louis Bourguien succeeded him in the 
command of the army. The skill and perseverance of the British 
commanders, however, overcame all difficulties; and the forces 
ander Holkar were in the end so reduced and dispirited by re- 
peated defeats that scarcely a sufficient number could be found 
to form a guard to his person. Peace had already been conclud- 
ed with Sindia and other chiefs, and it was evident that Holkar 
would soon be compelled to follow their example. Previous to 
this desirable event, however, several severe conflicts took place 
betwixt the British forces and the confederate troops, in all of 
which the enemy was eventually worsted. The principal of 
these was the siege of Bhurtpore, which was assaulted three dif- 
ferent times by Lord Lake without success, and before which he 
lost above 3,000 men. On the 6th January, 1806, a treaty of 
peace was concluded with Holkar, by which he surrendered a 
great part of his territories: and at the same time, engaged, 
“never to entertain in his service Europeans of any description, 
whether Eritish subjects or others, without the consent of the 
British government.” The greater part of the territory wrested 
from Holkar was afterwards restored to him. 

Nepal wer.) From this period, no event of much importance 
occurred till 1814, when the Company's government became in- 
volved in hostilities with the Wi Nepal, a mountainous 
and intricate country, stretched along the borders of the British 
territories for six or seven hundred miles, and had gradually 
pushed its encroachments to the Sutlej on the W, and absorbed 
many of the petty rajahships in the N. At no distant period, 
this extensive tract of mountainous country appears to have been 
divided among several Independent sovereigns, of whom the most 
considerable were the rajahs of Nepal Proper and of Catmandu. 
In 1768, the former of these princes entertaining apprehensions 


from the ambitious designs of the latter, entered into an alliance 


with the neighbouring rajah of Gorkah, whom, upon the invasion 
of his territory by the rajah of Catmandn, he called to his assist- 


pance. ‘The Gorkah chief readily complied with his invitation, and 


succeeded in expelling the rajah of Catmandn, but retained 5 
session of the country for himself, and established the Gaskeh oe 
Gurkha dynasty upon the throne of Nepal It is thus that in 
speaking of these people, they are commonly called Gurkhas, 
from the origin of the reigning family, while the country in gene- 
ral is denominated Nepal. From the year 1768, the Gurkha 
fovernment, by a series of vigorous operations, had been gradn- 
ally increasing in strength and extending its dominions. It had 
successively reduced all the independent chieftains of the hills, 


| and, by incorporation of territory, had consolidated a vast empire, 


and become a very formidable power. At the bottom of the Nepal 
hills, and along the whole of their extent on the side of H., there 
is a narrow slip of land, not more on an average than 20 m. in 


| breadth, which has been considered to belong to the Nepalese. 


Tt is denominated the Tariya, and forms a sort of margin along 
the whole line of the British provinces of Bengal, Bahar, Oude, 
and Delhi. This narrow slip of land gave rise, as might nato- 
rally be . to continual disputes concerning the line of 
boundary. é Gurkhas, ever desirous to extend their posses- 
sions upon the plains, had been pursuing, for many years, a 

tem of petty encroachment upon the British provinces: at first 
by steps so gradual as hardly to be noticed, bat latterly by 
larger strides and more palpable aggression. In this posture. 
affairs the Governor-general, Lord Hastings, after a strong-re- 
monstrance, to which no attention was paid, formally declared 
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tioned in his capital. The movements of Holkar's army, and the 
character 
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into effect. On the 3d of June 1839, the last division of the troopa 
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ee of Nepal; and in a decisive campaign ; marched from Candahar, and on the 20th the whole force was 
war aguinst the Kingdom <r miscion. A treaty was framed, the | before Ghuzni, the most formidable fortification in Asia, which 
terms of which, while they left the rajah an independent sove- | they took by storm on the 2Ist. Advancing to Cabul, the Bri- 
reign, effectually secured British against any future danger | tish army placed Shah-Shuja on the throne; but a series of disas- 
SE eae ae i ctikcdeeicet Moron | paphotihe wie Aronanens. nn 
vernment, with the exception of the dist: Morung, | grap e articl a 
which — left to roa Gurkhas, oa Rectan of their urgent want War inthe Punjab] The country lying between the Indus and 
of some lowland pasture for their cattle. The province of Kemaon | the Sutledge, from 29° 15’ to 34° NN lat., and 70° 40° to 76° E long., 
was given up, and united in perpetuity to the Company's domi- | and watered by these two great rivers, and the Jelum, the Che- 
nions; and the country upon the Jumna, to the W of Kemaon, | nab, and the Ravi, constitutes a rich and important territory, of 
was restored to the several chiefs from whom it had been con- | which the pop. has been estimated at 1,500,000, about one-half 
quered by the Gurkhas. Hindns, 500,000 Mahommedans, and 250,000 Sikhs. There had 
Pindarry war.) The next important political measure which | long been no government in this territory strong enongh to con- 
the attention of Lord Hastings was the extermination of | trol its own Sikh soldiery. The Sikhs, though constituting so 
a roving band of marauders, who, under the denomination of | small a proportion of the pop, were in fact the governing class 
23 had frequented Central India and the adjoining Bri- | in the Punjab, Thereligion of the Sikhs, and the nation Itself as 
tish prove. They consisted of 30,000 cavalry, subject to no regu- | distinguished from the natives of India generally, originated, to- 
lar discipline, and having in fact no national existence. Chettu, | wards the close of the 17th cent., with Baba Nanak, who had 
the principal Pindarry chieftain, had fixed his cantonments | been once a trader, but who subsequently led a life of religious 
anid the ru hills and wild forests which lie between the N | meditation. He was one of those individuals of the unlearned 
bank of the Nerbudda and the Vindhya range. From these fast- | classes who have arisen from time to time chiefly among the 
nesses he was soon driven; and in 1817, when the British armies | agricultural population of Upper India, and who, dissatisfied with 
entered Central India, he was closely pursued to Aggur and | the distinction of caste, and its concomitant national disunion, 
Mewar. Surrounded and driven as if into a net by the converg- | have endeavoured to produce a fusion of the existing systems of 
ing forces of the British presidencies,—repelled from the frontiers | faith, in which might be included the various Hindu votaries, and 
of Sindia and Holkar by the events of the Mahratta war,—and | even the Mahommedans of India. Nanak was enabled to disse- 
cut off from their accustomed retreat across the Nerbudda into | minate his system by the protection of the native ruler who held 
the territories of the peshwa,—one of the main bodies of the | the government of the Punjab under the Mahommedan sovereign 
Pindarries at length fell in with a British corps near Gungraur, | of Delhi. He is said to have been a great traveller; and he cer- 
and were so completely routed, that they instantly came under | tainly induced numbers of his countrymen to adopt his faith, and 
submission to the British government. to call themselves Sikhs or ‘disciples.’ The sect continned to 
Moahratta war] In November 1817, Sindia, one of the most | exist, with precarious fortune, after his death, under a succession 
powerfal chiefs of the Mahratta confederacy, engaged to unite his | of teachers, some of whom suffered persecution under the Ma- 
efforts with those of the British government in suppressing the | hommedan sovereigna, and one of them, Tegh Bahadur, the ninth 
predatory system, and restoring the general tranquillity of the | in order from Nanak, was put to death in 1765. The Sikhs had 
country. Meanwhile, however, under the mask of solemn trea- | almost disappeared, when Govind Singh, the son and successor 
ties, reiterated assurances of friendship, and apparent co-opera- | of Tegh Bahadur, converted them from a religion of quietism and 
tion in the scheme which then engaged the governor-general’s | toleration to a republican confederacy of soldiers, who declared 
attention, the Mahratta powers had concerted a deep-lald con- | implacable enmity to all the followers of Mahommed. He abro- 
piracy for overthrowing the British dominion in India The | gated the distinction of caste, admitted all Hindus into the new 
was first revealed at Punah, on the 5th November 1817,— | republic, and adopted for his military adherents the surname of 
the very day on which the treaty with Sindia was signed. The | Singh, or‘ Lion." He also began the political organization of the 
peshwa commenced hostilities against the subsidiary force sta- | Sikhs, by the institution of a federal council of chiefs, who met 
periodically to consult on all measures connected with the body. 
The mode of government adopted at that time continued with sev- 
| eral modifications until the close of the last century. The coun- 
try was divided into 12 misals, within each of which the chief ex- 
ercised independent power,—though joining with the federal 
body for objects common to all, and all agreed in determined 
resistance to the Mahommedan yoke, The Sikhs prospered under 
this mode of government, which lasted until the time of the late 
Runjit Singh, who gradually destroyed the several chiefs, under any, 
or even no pretext, and thus possessed himself of all the powers of 
government. The only misals which did not come under his yoke 
were those between the Sutledge and the Jumna, which sponta- 
neously dissolved themsclyes under the ion of the British 
government. The last general diet was held in 1805, when Lord 
Lake pursued Holkar into the Punjab, Runjit Singh reduced the 
whole of the Punjab under his own absolute power, gained a con- 
siderable portion of Afghanistan, occupied and ruined Cashmere, 
compelled the chiefs of Little Tibet to pay him tribute, and even 
came into collision with the forces of China. All this power was 
the growth of little more than 20 years, and was obtained wholly 
by the sword, unchecked by the necessity of any plea or pretext, 
and kept together solely by the means which formed it, to be dis- 
solved into more than pristine insignificance as soon as the person 
who gave it birth should be no more. The British government | 
was the only power with which Ranjit maintained friendly inter- 
course, and the only one from which his ambition could receive a 
ig Besa ~ a thapar nara) it would seem that the task is 
, Of keeping alive the monarchy founded by the suc- 
cessful chief, after having destroyed the military body with which 
he obtained his power, and which, unrestrained by his iron will, 
had become as destructive to the nation which maintained it as 
dangerous to ita neighbours. The political confed eracy of the 
Sikhs was destroyed by the power of Runjit Singh; and the reli- 
n of Nanak has also ceased to exist in its original character. 
the fall of Napoleon, numerous French and Italian officers 
found their way into the Punjab, and were taken into the service 
of the maharajah. By these means Runjit Singh organized and 
maou he gece Coe a macnn 
nated placed in the hands of the British the sovereignty and the | that this army wax in fact themaalerot tho eacee ciple paca 
destinies of India. ; | ‘ltself as the state. Every attempt to reduce its numbers was set 
Afghanistan wer.] The war with the Birman empire—by | at defiance; not a single regiment would suffer extinction: while 
which a large extent of country along the bay ot Bengal was | the revenues of the country were wholly exhausted in the vain 
gained—is noticed in another place.—Afchanistan,—an indepen- attempt to satisfy their rapaci At last in Mette pe 
dent kingdom situate between our Indian possessions and Persia, | themselves, these formidable soldiers, enonumaet tase 1 
next aiiyed Heb MSah aatve vecious expioynien:. heer | ake ee which the British had sustained it Afehanietan, ne 
ernment of India, with the view of frustrating the hostile designs | solved to measure their strength with that of the a 
! ah: i rulers of India. 
of Russia, and of securing as far as practicable the integrity of the | On the llth of December 1$45, the Sikh army in great stren 
Afghanistan territory as a barrier against Russian aggression, be- | and with a vast and formidable field of artillery, crossed the Sut- 
Tee whier Rit RES ORE EOE Ee eee ' and | me y 
Lahore, which had for its chief object the re-establishment of the | 
former on the throne of his ancestors. The British troops ac- 
cordingly entered Afghanistan to carry the objects of that treaty 


and circumstances of the court of Indore, left little 
doubt that this branch also of the Mahratta power would speedily 
participate in the general plot. Amir-Khan was waiting art- 
fully until he could calculate the result of the approaching con- 
flict; the neutrality of Sindia was insecure, and exposed to a 
thousand risks from the continual solicitations and taunts with 
which he was alternately assailed; in fact, the only one of the 
Mahratta allies who strictly preserved his fidelity to the British | 
government was the Guicowar. A War was now commenced | 
upon a seale before which the dimensions of a European cam- — 
paign shrink in comparison. Every native power was upon the 
watch to profit by any miscarriage or misfortune of the British 
army, Which had moreover to protect a frontier of not less than 
2,400 m. in extent. The army was visited at this momentous 
jJoncture by an epidemic disorder denominated cholera mortus, 
but resembling that malady only in some of its principal features, 
It had been first observed about the middle of the rainy season 
of 1817, at Jessore, in the Delta of the Ganges, along whose 
banks, and those of its tributary streams, it spread its fatal 
course, comprehending the city of Calcutta in its ravages. For 
about ten days the camp was converted into an hospital,—the 
deaths amounting to a tenth of the number collected. As the 
army advanced in hopes of reaching a purer air, each day's route 
was strewed with the dead and dying. The malady had happily 
expended its virulence, when the movement of the Pindarrics to- 
wards Gwalior, at the end of the month, demanded active exer- 
tions In the field. The military results of the whole Mahratta 
campaign may be summed up in a few words. Between Nov. 
1817, and Jone 1818, 28 actions were fought in the field, and 120 
forts, many of which had been deemed impregnable, fell by sur- 
render, siege, or storm. The distance between the most northern 
and the most southern of these forts was not less than 700 m. 
The forces on each side cannot well be compared, for want of ac- 
curate knowledge of the nambers belonging to the hostile powers, 
but Colonel Blacker estimated the aggregate amount of the hos- 
tile armies at 217,000. The British force in the field, including 
the auxiliary and irregular troops, amounted to 116,000, of which 
only 13,0) were Europeans. The war thus successfally termi- 









} re, the 
general, on this intelligence, hastened towards 

tier, and on the 18th of December an Mion Gok Meer | 
Mudki, in which a Sikh army of 40,000 men, with 40 guns, was 
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defeated by a force not exceeding a third of that number with a 
few small guns. Three days after this engagement, the in- 
trenched camp of the Sikhs at Ferozeshah was attacked and car- 
ried at the point of the bayonet after an obstinate combat. The 
Sikhs, however, kept ver in sufficient force to threaten Fe- 
roe and Ludiana, but were again defeated at Aliwal, and on 
the 10th of February, the whole concentrated Sikh fc were 
driven across the Sutledge, with prodigious logs of men and that 
of their whole park of artillery. Following up these advantages, 
the British army marched upon Lahore, and finally annexed the 
Panjab, with the exception of Cashmere, and some small territo- 
ries assigned to Gholab-Singh. 

affords us pleasure to close this brief historical sketch of the 
Company's proceedings in India with the following testimony of 
one well-qualified to judge of the manner in which the duties and 
obligations of that great body of ‘merchant princes* have been 
generally discharged in their government of India: “To commnu- 
nieate,” says Mr, Mill, in his History of British India, “the whole 
of the impression made upon a mind which has taken a survey 
of the government of India by the East India company, more 
completely, through the old field of its action, than was ever taken 
before, and which has not spared to bring forward into the same 
‘light the unfavourable and the favourable points,it may be necessary 
to state,—and this I conceive to be the most convenient occasion 
for stating,—That, in regard to intention, I know no government, 
either in past or present times, that can be placed equally high 
with that of the East India company: That I can hardly point 
out an occasion on which the schemes they have adopted, and 
even the particular measures they pursued, were not by them- 
selves considered as conducive to the welfare of the people whom 
they governed: That I know no government which has on all oc- 
casions shown so much of a disposition to make sacrifices of its 
own interests to the interests of the people whom it governed, 
and which has, in fact, made so many and such important sacri- 
fices: That, if the East India company have been go little suc- 
cessful in ameliorating the practical operation of their govern- 
ment, it has been owing chiefly to the disadvantage of their situ- 
ation,—distint a voyage of several months from the scene of 
action,—and to that imperfect Knowledge which was common to 
them with almost all their countrymen: but that they have never 
erred 80 much as when, distrusting their own knowledge, the 
have followed the directions of men whom they unhappily thought 
wiser than themselves, viz., practical statesmen and lawyers: 
and that, lastly, in the highly important point of the servants or 
subordinate agents of government, there is nothing in the world 
to be compared with the East India company, whose servants, as 
abxly, have not only exhibited a portion of talent which forms 
a contrast with that of the ill-chosen mstruments of other gov- 
ernments, but have, except in some remarkable instances, as that 
of the loan transactions with the nabob of Arcot, maintained a 
virtue which, under the temptations of their situation, is worthy 
of the highest applause. In matters of detail I have more fre- 
quently had occasion to blame the Company's government than 
to praise it; and, till the business of government is much better 
understood, whoever writes history with a view solely to the 
good of mankind. will have the same thankless task to pursue; 
yet I believe it will be found that the company during the period 
of their sovereignty have done more in behalf of their subjects,— 
have shown more of good-will towards them,—have shown less 
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improvement,—and are now more willing to adopt improvements, 


—not only than any other sovereign existing in the same 
ate all other sovereigns taken together on the surface of the 
a i 


HINDRINGHAM, a parish in Norfolk, 3} m. 
SE of Walsingham, on a branch of the Skiffkey. 
Area 2,990 acres. Pop. 721. 

HINDS, a central county of the state of Massa- 
chusetts, U.5., comprising an area of 875 sq. m., 
drained by an affluent of Pearl river on the E, and 
on the W by several tributaries of Big Black river. 
Its surface is level, and its soil generally fertile. 
Pop. in 1840, 19,098. Jackson, the capital of the 
state, is situated in this co., on Pearl river. Its 
chief town is Raymond. 

HINDU-KUSH, Hixpu-Kon, or Iyptaw Cauca- 
SUS, 4 mountain-range on the N frontiers of Afchan- 
istan, which Humboldt regards as forming a connect- 
ing link between the mountain-ranges of N. Tarkis- 
tan, and the Hazareh range to the Eof them, and 
the great Kuen-lun range of Central Asia, rather 
than as the western prolongation of the Himalaya, 
which latter range is separated froni the Kuen-lan 
by the valley of the Upper Indus. Humboldt repre- 
sents the H. as striking-off from the Bolar range in 
about N lat. 36°, E long. 74°, and running 300 m., 
in a direction to the S of W, to its culminating sum- 
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| sian table-land. Burnes crossed the H. by 6 succes- 
: 
: 
: 





mits, in N lat. 35° 40’, E. long. 68° 50’, about 45 m. | It has packet-communication with Boston; x 
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| NNW of Cabul. The ridge immediately to the E 
|} and W of this point appears to be about 20,000 ft. 


above sea-level; but we have no exact measurements. 


Wood, who explored the Khawak pass, in N lat. 35° 


38’, E long. 70°, estimated its alt. at 13,200 ft.; and it 
hes 50 m, to the E of the great collection of lofty peaks 
forming the H. Proper. Between the Khawak pass 
and Bamian, a distance of about 150 m., occur nu- 
merous passes leading from Cabul into Budakshan. 
To the W of Bamian, the range becomes greatly 
depressed, but may be regarded as prolonged in the 
Ghur monntains, or Paropamisus, to the great Per- 


sive passes, from Cabul to the valley of the Oxus at 
Khulom, 40 m. Eof Balkh. The journey, estimated 


by him at 260 m., employed 13 days. Starting from 


an elevation of 6,600 ft. above sea-level, he followed 
the river of Cabul to its source, at an elevation of 


8,600 ft.; and attained the greatest points of eleva- 
tion in the passes of Hajiguk [12,400 ft.] and Kalu 
[13,000 ft.], both of which were covered with snow. 
None of the other passes exceeds 9,000 ft. in alt. 
From the last of them, called Kara-Kotul, he de- 
scended the bed of a river, falling 60 ft. a-mile, till 


he reached the plains of Turkistan, 2,000 ft. above 


sea-level. Granite appears to form the core of this 
mountain-range; near the surface appear seconda 

limestone and fossiliferous sandstone. Its fegitalion 
is scanty, presenting only a few dwarf firs, poplars, 
and birches ; and in the more sheltered passes, apri- 
cot trees, blackberry bushes, sweet-briar, and haw- 


y | thorn. The Kiang, an animal resembling a q 


the yak or grumting-ox, and the hut or wild” 
sheep, roam over its untrodden wilds, and find plen- 
tiful fodder in the furze, aromatic plants, and prangos, 
a species of umbellifera, the leaves, flowers, stems, 
and seeds of which are alike nutritious. See Ar- 
GHANISTAN. 

HINESBURG, a township of Chittenden co., in 


the state of Vermont, 42 m. W of Montpelier. It 


has an irregular surface, and is watered by Platte 
river and Lewis creek. Pop. in 1840, 1,682. 


HINESVILLE, a vi of Liberty co., in the 


| state of Georgia, 196 m. SE of Milledgeville, on the 
pine lands, 14m. NE of Riceboro’. In 1840 it eon- 
of a selfish attachment to mischievous powers lodged in thelr own | sisted of only 8 or 4 dwellings. * 
ands,—have d : : to { | 
niy-aad are now more willing to adopt iinprovemests, {of Shan-se, division sand. 100m. NW of ‘Ta6-yuen- 

period, | fa, on an affluent of the Hoang-ho, in N lat. 


HING, a district and town of China, in the prov. 


35° 38". 

HING-E-FU, a division and town of China, in 
the prov. of Kwei-chu. The div. comprises 4 dis- 
tricts, one of which bears the same name. 

HING-GAN, a district and town of China, inthe ij} 
prov. of Kwan-se, division and 35 m. NE of Kwei- | 
lin-fu, on the Siang-kiang, and about 12 m. from 
the frontier of the prov., in N lat. 25° 32’. 

HINGENE, a department and commune of Bel- {| 
gium, in the prov. of Antwerp, arrond. of Malines, 1 
watered by the Schelde and Rupel. Pop. of dep. (| 
3,607; of com. 1,216, 

HINGEON, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. and arrond. of Namur. Pop. of 
dep. 577; of com. 568. 

HINGES, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Pas-de-Calais, cant. and 3-m. N of Bethune. 
Pop. 1,055. 

HIN GHAM, a parish and market-town in Nor- 
folk, 6 m. NW of Wymondham. Area 3,630 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 784; in 1841, 1.691. ! 

HINGHAM, a township of I'lymonuth co., in the 
state of Massachusetts, 15 m. SE of Boston, on the 
S side of Boston bay. Its surface is irregular, but~ 
its soil in many parts | considerable fertility. $4 
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‘the Indian ocean, and 60 m. SW of Beila. 
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ducts an active fishing and coasting trade. Pop. in 
1840, 3,564 


HING-H division and town of China. in | 
eet m besa | the state of Pennsylvania, U. 8., 42 m. SE of Har- 


the prov. of Fo-keén. The div. comprises 2 dis- 
tricts. The town, which is situated on a bay of the 
channel of Fo-keén, in N lat. 26° 25’ 22”, and E 
long, 119° 8’, has a small port. It occupies a highly 
advantageous position, and is superior as a town to 
Tseuen-chu-fu, but possesses comparatively little 
trade. ‘The surrounding country is highly romantic, 
but its resources are not very abundant. 

HING- KING-LE-TSZE-TING, a district and 
town of China, in the prov. of Leaou-tung, division 
and 81 m. EF of Fung-teen-fu. 

HING-KU-CHU, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Hu-pih, division and 88 m. SE of 
Wn-chang-fu, on an affluent of the Yang-tse-kiang, 
in N lat. 26° 22°. 

HINGLAISGHUR, a fortress of Hindostan, in 
the prov. of Malwah, and district of Mundissor, 100 
m. N of Ougein, and 45m. SSW of Kota. It stands 
on a height, surrounded by walls and a deep natural 
ravine, 200 ft. in breadth, and crossed by 3 artificial 
causeways. It belongs to the Holcar family; and is 
considered one of the strongest citadels in their do- 
minions. . 

HINGLAJ, a celebrated place of Hindu pilgrim- 
age, in Beluchistan, on the 1. bank of the Aghor, 
about 20 m. above the entrance of that river into 
The 
ais a low mud edifice dedicated to Kalee, 

iG-MI, a district and town of China, in the 


7 pam. of Kwan-se, division and 20 m. WNW of Yuh-. 
n- 


chu, near one of the sources of a river which 

flows into the of ‘Tonquin at Lien-tchou. 

HING-NING, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Hu-nan, division of Lin-chu, on a small 
stream, 90 m. SE of Hang-chu-fu, in N lat. 25° 54’ 
40", and E long. 113°.—Also a district and town in 
the prov. of Kwang-tung, division of Kea-ying-chu, 
70m. NW of Chaon-chu-fu, in N lat. 24° 3’ 36”, and 
E long, 115° 42’, 

HING-PING, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Shen-se, division of Si-gan-fu, in N 
lat. 38° 18°. | 

HING-TANG, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Chih-le, division of Ching-ting-fu. | 

HINGUNGHAUT, a considerable commercial 


_town of Hindostan, in the prov. and 50 m. SSW of 


Nagpur, on an affluent of the Wurda. 
WAN, a district and town of China, in 


. the ey, of Sze-chuen, division of Seu-chu-fu, in N 


8° 10’, and E long. 105°. 
-WHA, a district and town of China, in 
ocd eee oe division of Yang-chu-fu, in 


kiang, 120 m. SSE of Se-gan-fu, in N lat. 38° 31’ 20”, 


HING-YIH-HEEN, a district and town of China, | 


in the prov. of Chih-le, div. of Shun-tih-fu. 
HANGABAHDU’, a river of Brazil, in the 

prov. of Sao Paulo, which waters the city of that 

name, and, after uniting with the Tamandatahi, 


falls into the Tieté. 
HINIESTA, JINIESTA, or YNIESTA, a town of | 
Spain, in New Castile, in the prov. and 50 m. SSE | 


Cuenca, partido of Villanueva-de-la-Jara. Pop. 
4,116. It lies on the sides of two small hills which 


rise amid fertile plains, and is large and well-built. 


It has a handsome church, and possesses extensive 


Tanufactories of common woollen fabrics. A fair is 


held here once a-year. This town occupies the site 
of the ancient Sagestica of the Rsateie: numerous 
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'm. Sof Oxford, and 43 m. N of Abingdon. 
| 550 acres. 
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HINKLETOWN, a village of Lancaster co., in 


risburg, on the N side of Conestoga creek. 

HINKSEY (Norra), or Lavrence, a parish in 
Berks, about + m. W of Oxford, and 53 m. NNW of 
Abingdon, on the W bank of the Isis. Area 900 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 187; in 1841, 295. 

HINKSEY (Sours), a parish in Berks, sib 3 

rea 
Pop. in 1831, 153; in 1841, 157. 

HINOJ ALES, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in 
the prov. and 55 m. NNE of Huelva, partido and 
6m. NE of Aracena. Pop. 336, 

HINOJAR-DEL-REY, a village of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 12 m. SE of Burgos, and 
partido of Salas-di-los-Infantes, near the 1. bank of the 
Arandilla, and near the supposed site of the ancient 
Clunia. Pop. 130. 

HINOJ ARES, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in 
the prov. and 38 m. ESE of Jaen, and partido of 
Cazorla, in a plain, watered by the Turilla. Pop. 
588. Tt has salt-works, a glass-house, and several 
manufactories of brooms. 

HINOJOS, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
prov. and 32 m. E of Huelva, and partido of La 
Palma. Pop. 774. 

HINOJOSA, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the 
prov. and 55 m. W of Salamanca, partido of Lum- 
brales, between three eminences near the |, bank of the 
Duero. Pop. 2,028. The streets are steep, and the 
houses generally low and damp. It possesses manu- 
factories of hats and linen, a fulling-mill, and a tile- 
work, In the environs are several tumuli bearing 


Latin inscriptions. The surrounding district, which 
is watered by the Camaces, Huebra, and Agueda, is 


fertile but very unhealthy.—Also a town in New 
Castile, in the prov. and 45 m. WNW of Toledo, 
and partido of ‘Talavera-de-la-Reina, at the foot of 
Mount St. Vincent, on the summit of which are the 
remains of a fortress of the Templars. Pop. 1,400. 
It has a convent and a ‘hermitage. The environs 
produce good wine.—Also a town in Old Castile, 
in the prov. of Soria and partido of El-Burgo-de- 


Osma. 


HINOJOSA-DEL-CAMPO, a town of Spain, in 
Old Castile, in the prov. of Soria and partido of 
Agreda. 

HINOJOSA-DEL-DUQUE, a judicial partido 
and town of Spain, in Andalusia, and proy. of Cor- 
doba. The partido comprises 6 pueblos. The town 
is 42 m. NNW of Cordoba, in an extensive plain 
the extremities of which are bathed by the Zujar 
and Guamatilla. Pop. 7,748. It has 2 convents 


| | ; | and 2 hospitals; and possesses several manufactories 
HING-YAN-EU, or Snr, a division and town of| nd of wollet : 

China, in the prov. of Shen-se. The diy. comprises |. 
7 districts. The town is on the r. bank of the Han- 


of linen and of wvollen fabrics. . 
_ HINOJOSA-DE-LA-SIERRA, a town of Spain, 
in Old Castile, in the prov. and partido, and 9 m. 
NNW of Soria, near the |. bank of the Duero. | 
HINOJOSA-DEL-VALLE,.a town of Spain, in 
Estremadura, in the prov. and 16 m. NE of Llerena, 
and partido of Almendralejo, in a fertile plain. 
Pop. 578. 
HINOJOSOS, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 


}in the prov. and 50 m. SW of Cuenca, partido of 


Belmonte. It consists of two contiguous pueblos, 
distinguished as Hinojosos 5 dels Sasyncselo and 


p- | Hinojosos-del-Orden, containing respectively 1,347 


and 1,758 inhabitants. . 
HINOTOAN, a town of the island of Mindanao, 

on a bay of the E coast, to the N of Catel. 
HINSDALE, a township of Cheshire co., insthe 

state of New Hampshire, U. S., 71 m. WSW of 


Concord, bounded on the W by Connecticut river, 
onl “f 
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/remains of which still exist. In the environs are 
quarries of black and red jasper. 
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and watered by Ashuelot river and several of the 
tributaries of the Connecticut. It is intersected from 
E to W by a mountain-range 800 or 900 ft. in 


height, but is to a great extent fertile and well-cul-: 


tivated. Pop. in 1840, 1,141.—Also a township of 
Berkshire co., in the state of Massachusetts, 121 m. 
W of Boston. It is hilly, but affords fine pasturage. 
Pop. 995.—Also a township of Cattaraugus co., in 
the state of New York, 287 m. WSW of Albany, on 


the Genesee Valley canal, and on the New York | 
éand Erie railroad. Pop. 1,937. 


HINSTOCK, a parish in Salop, 6 m. NNE of 
Newport, on the Birmingham and Liverpool Junc- 
tion canal. Area 6,720 acres. Pop. in 1841, 897. _ 

HINTLESHAM, a parish in Suffolk, 44 m. NE 


f Hadleigh. Area 3,858 acres. Pop. in 1841, 583. | 
: HINTO 2 if . | bailiwick and town of | 
bail. oceupies the N extremity of Jutland, and ter- 
minates on the NNE in a« long peninsula, the end 


. N, a township in the p. of Pontesbury, 
Salop. Pop. 59.—Also a tything in the p. of 
Berkeley, ee etre eo ree ‘s 
let in the p. o i, Northamptonshire. <’o 
299, ug td a hamlet in the p. of “Blythbargh, 
Suffolk. Pop. 136. 

HINTON (Great), a en in the p. of Ashton- 
Steeple, Wilts, 4 m. ENE of Towbridge. Pop. in 
1831, 234; in 1841, 216. | 

HINTON (Lirrie), a parish in Wilts, 5 m. E of 
Swindon. Area 2,230 acres. Pop. in 1841, 324. 

HINTO ) 

Christ-church, Hants. Pop. 334. | 

HINTON-AMPNER, a parish in Southampton, 
3 m. SSW of New Alresford... Area 1,640 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 389; in 1841, 360. 

ON-BLEWETT, a parish in Somerset, 7} 
m. NNE of Wells. Area 1,070 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 325; in 1841, 336. 

HINTON-CHERRY. See Coerry-Hixtow. 

HINTON-ST.-GEORGE, a parish in Somerset, 
2m. NNW of Crewkerne. Area 1,480 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 850; in 1841, 832. 

HINTON-ON-THE-GREEN, a parish in Glou- 
cestershire, 74 m. ENE of Tewkesbury, on the Is- 


born. Area 2,030 acres. Pop. in 1831, 310; in| 


1841, 178. 

HINTON-IN-THE-HEDGES, a parish in¥Mouth- 
ampton, 2.m. NW of Brackley. Area 2,070 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 173; in 1841, 171. 

TON-MARTEL, or Maena, a parish in Dor- 
set, 4 m. NNE of Wimborne-Minster. Area 1,860 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 267; in 1841, 290. 

HINTON-PARVA, or Stansripes, a parish in 
Dorset, 24m. N of Wimborne-Minster, on the Allon. 
Area 430 acres. Pop. in 1831, 36; in 1841, 47. 

HINTON-ST.-MARY, a parish in Dorset, 64 m. 
SW of Shaftesbury.. Area 1,170 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 303; in 1841, 361. 

HINTON-ST.-W ALLERY, or Wa.pRIst, a par- 
ish in Berks, 6 m. ENE of Great Farringdon. Area 
9,180 acres. Pop. in 1831, 348; in 1841, 358. _ 

HINTON-TARRANT, a parish in Dorset, 8 m. 
SW of: Cranborne, crossed the post-road from 
Dorchester to Salisbury. Area 620 acres, Pop. in 
1831, 241; in 1841, 278. , ‘ 

HINTS, a parish and village in Staffordshire, 34 


m. SW of Tamworth, on a branch of the Tame. 


Area 1,570 acres. Pop. in 1831, 225; in 1841, 213. 


HINWICK, a hamlet in the p. of Puddington, 
Bedfordshire. Pop. 204. . , 

a bezirk or bailiwick,. , and yil- 
lage of Switzerland, in the cant. and 15 m. ESE of 
Zurich, bail. and 5 m. NE of Grimingen. Pop. 
(Protestant) 2,729. In the vicinity are the alkaline 
springs and baths of Gyrenbad and Ehrlésen. 

HINXHILL, a parish in Kent, 2} m. E of Ash- 
ford, on the South-Eastern railway. Area 650 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 163; in 1841, 171. 


= 





}and 84 m. from Manchester. 


well built, and has 4 suburbs. Pop. in 1841, 5,297. 
| A canal, by which it is intersected, supplies its fonn | 
| tains with water. It has a Calvinistic consistorial) » 


HINXTON, a parish in Cambridgeshire, 44 m. 
WS5wW of Linton, on the banks of the Cam, ba. on 
the railway from London to Cambridge. Area 1,503 
acres.. Pop. in 1831, 333; in 1841, 382. 

HINXWORTH, a parish in Hertfordshire, 4 m. 
N of Baldock. Area 1,440 acres. Pop. in 1841, 328. 

HINZEMONT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Namur, dep. of Hastiere-Lavaux. Pop. 101. 

HINZUAN. See Anzvuan. 

HIO (Sax-AnprReEs-pEL), a town of Spain, in 
Galicia, in the prov. and partido of Pontevedra, o 
the shore of the Atlantic. Pop. 2,590. It has a 
parish-church and a custom-house. Fishing and 
the rearing of cattle form extensive branches of local 
industry. 

HIO 


- 


'G—formerly WenxpsyssEL—an amt or 
Denmark, in Jutland. The 


of which forms the Skaw, or Cape Skagen. It is 


bounded on the E by the Cattegat; on the 5 by the 
bail. of Aalborg, from which it is partly separated 


by the Linn-Fierd; on the SW by the bail. of Tis- 
ted; and on the W and NW by the Skager Rack; 
and comprises a total area of 1,080 sq. m._ It is 
divided into the hwrads of Horns, Wennebjirg, Dron- 


is ninglund, Borglum, Hvetho, and Osterhan with 
N-ADMIRAL, a chapelry in the LasGe Skagen, 
| ~ | derikshafn, H., and Saby, and 85 villages, P 


; and comprises 4 towns, viz. Fre- 
67,800.—The town is 30 m. N of rg, a0 eat 
equidistant to the SW of Cape Skagen, in N lat. 57° 
27’ 41", and 2° 35’ 43” W long. of Copenhagen. 
Pop. 1,800. It has a church, and possesses several 
breweries and distilleries of brandy. In 1693, it was 
nearly totally destroyed by fire. 

HIORTOE, a small island of Denmark, in the 
Little Belt, to the 5 of the island of Fyen, and E of 
that of Dreyoe. Agriculture and fishing form the 
chief employments of the inhabitants. 

HIPANEMA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Sao-Paulo, an affluent of the Rio-Sorocaba. 

HIPPA, a small island in the N. Pacific, near the 
shore of British North America, to the W of Queen 
Charlotte's island, and to the NW of Rennel strait, 
in N lat. 53° 33". . . 

HIPPENSCOMBE, an extra-parochial district of 
Wilts, near Great Bedwin. Area 980 acres. Pop. 


in 1831, 58; in 1841, 59. 
HIPPERH 


OLME wrra BRIGHOUSE, a town- 


ship in the p. of Halifax, W. R. of Yorkshire, on the 


Manchester and Leeds railway, 26 m. from Leeds, 
Area 2,550 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 4,977; in 1841, 5,421. The village is 


| skirted on the 8 by the Calder. 


‘HIPPOLYTE (Sarxt), a canton, commune, and 


| town of France, in the dep. of the Doubs, arrond. of 
| Montbéliard. The cant. comprises 26 com. Pop. 


in 1831, 7,233; in 1841, 7,726. The town is situated 
between lofty mountains, at the confloence of the 
Doubs and Dessoubre. Pop. 862. It has extensive 
manufactories of clocks and of jewellery, a dye- 
work, several tanneries, and a hat- manufactory. 


The environs are noted for their cheese. The origin 


of this town is unknown. In 1303, a chapter, com- 
posed of 8 prebends, was founded here by Jean IL, 
and an Ursuline convent was established in 1617.— 


j Also a canton, commune, and town, in the dep. of 


the Gard, arrond. of Le Vigan, The cant. comprises 
6 com. Pop. in 1831, 7,922; in 1841, 8,059. The 


town is 14 m. E of Le Vigan, and 29 m. WNW of 


Nimes, near the sources of the Vidourle. The town, 
which has some fortifications, and an old castle, is 
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church, and possesses considerable manufactories of ; of considerable importance, but suffered much from 
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‘lk and cotton-hosiery, leather, and cloth. Cattle- | the incursions of the Mahrattas. n 

faire are held 4 times 2-year. "In 1687 this town| HIRSAU, or Hirsoma, a village of Wiirtemberg. 
was enclosed. by a wall.—Also a village in the dep. | in the circle of the Schwarzwald, bail. and 2 m. N of 
of the Puy-de-Déme, cant. and 3 m. WNW of | Kalw, and 22 m. W of Stuttgard, on the Nagold, at 
Riom. Pop. 1,398.—Also a town in the dep. of the | an alt. of 1,07 T ft. above sea-level, Pop. in 1840, 
Haut-Rhin, cant. and 4 m. NE of Ribeauviller, on a | 743. Hosiery, tinned iron plates, morocco leather, 
mountain of the same name. Pop. 2,258. It is de- | and paper, form the chief articles of local mannfac- 
fended by a fortress, and has a parish-church, in| ture. It has also a fine wool-spinning mill. Here 
which are the relics of the saint from whom the town | are the rains of a Benedictine abbey, founded in 















takes its name. St. H. was taken in 1444 by the | 830.—Also a town of Bavaria, in the circle of the” 


dauphin, son of Charles VIL, and was afterwards | Upper Palatinate, presidial and 9m. NE of Amberg, 
sakes as ravaged by the Germans. It was ceded | and 43 m. N of Ratisbon. ey 1,406. It con- 
to France by the t of Westphalia, and by that | tains a royal castle and a paris -church, and has 
of Paris in 1718, to the duke of Lorrain. In the | extensive manufactories of stone-ware. Jerome of 
vicinity is’a coal-mine. Prague was arrested here in 1415. In the environs’ 
HIPPOLYTE (Sarst), or La-CHAPen.e-Sarnt- | are quarries of slate and tale. ater 
Hirrourrs, a commune of France, in the dep. of | HIRSCHBERG, a circle and town of Prussia, in 
the Indre-et-Loire, cant. and § m. SE of Loches, on | the prov. of Silesia, regency and 80 m. SW of Lieg- 
the r. bank of the Indre. Pop. 1,058.° A fair for | nitz, on the lL. bank of the Bober, at the confluence 
cattle, grain, hemp, wax, and other commodities, is | of the Zacken, and at an alt. of 1,200 ft. above sea- 
held here once a-year. level. Pop. 7,827. It is surrounded by walls, and 
HIPPOLYTE-DE-CANTELON (Sarxt), a vil- | has 3 suburbs. It is regularly built, and contains a 
lage of France, in the dep. of Calvados, cant. and 8 | Lutheran and 4 Catholic churches,—the former with 
m. E of Lisieux, and 36m. ESE of Caen. Pop. 200.|a fine organ and a library,—a gymmasium, an or- 
A fair for cattle and mercery is held here once a-year. | phan’s asylum, 2 hospitals, an alms-house, and a 
HIPSWELL axp ST. MARTINS, a chapelry, in | commercial school. It has extensive manufactories 
the p. of Catterick, N. R. of Yorkshire, 1} m. SE of | of cloth, linen, sail-cloth, hosiery, gloves, and poree- 
Richmond. Area 2,290 acres.- Pop. in 1841, 313. | lain; numerous bleacheries, dye-works, and printing 
HIR, a hamlet in the p. of Llanarth, Cardigan- 
shire. Pop. 270. mill, and 2 printing establishments. It is also the 
HIR-ABAD, a town of Persia, in the prov. of | emporium for the greater part of the linen made in 
Khorascan, 60m. NNW of Yezd. the prov. This town was reduced to ashes in 1549. 
HIRAM, a township of Oxford co., in the state | In.1633 it was pillaged by the Saxons, and again the 
of Maine, U.S., 79 m. WSW of Augusta, on Saco | following year by the Imperialists. ‘The circle of H. 
river. It possesses a good and fettile soil. Pop. in | is noted as one of the most industrial parts of the 
1840, 1,233.—Also a township of Portage co., in the | kingdom.—Also a town in the prov. of Westphalia, 
state of Ohio, 154m. NE of Columbus. It possesses | regency, circle, and 11 m. E of Arensberg. y's 711. 
a fertile and well-cultivated soil. Pop. 1,080. Linen is extensively manufactured here.— Also a 
HIRAPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of | town in the principality of Reuss-Lobenstein-Kbers- 
Allahabad, district of Bundeleund, 48 m. SSW of | dorf, 9 m. ESE of Lobenstein, on the r. bank of the 
Chutterpur. Saale. Pop. 1,700. It has a castle, a church, and 
HIRCHOVA, or Hrrsova,.a town of Turkey in | a town-house; and possesses extensive manufacto- 
Europe, in Bulgaria, sanj..and 57 m. NE of Silistria, | ries of calico, handkerchiefs, and leather.—Also a 
and 42 m. SW of Babadagh, near the r. bank of the | village in the kingdom of Saxony, circle of the 
Danube, on a steep rock at the foot of which are | Erzgebirge, to the N W of Schneeberg.—Also a moun- 
suburbs inhabited by Wallachians and Greeks. Pop. | tain of Bavaria, in the circle of Upper Bavaria, near 
4,000. It is fortified, and contains a castle and a! the Tegernsee, which rises to the height of 6,150 ft. 
mosque. It occupies the site of the ancient A-riopolis. | above sea-level. 
HIREL, a commune of France, in the dep. of the| HIRSCHBERG, Doxzy, or Dozzy, a small town 
Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. of Cancale. Pop. 1,754. of Bohemia, in the cirele of Bunzlau, 17 m. NW of 
HIREPOLL, a town of Turkey in Europe, in Ru- | Jung-Bunzlau, and 26 m, W of Leitmeritz, in @ 
melia, capital of a district in the sanj. and 66 m.| marshy valley. Pop. 1,946. It is encircled by an 
NNE of Gallipoli, and 54m. SE of Adrianople, on | old and ruinous wall. Its streets are narrow, and 
the 1. bank of the Ainadjik. | houses lofty. It has manufactories of calico, hosiery, 
HIRLINGEN, or Hiretrycex, a town of Wiir- | and printed muslin. : 7 
temberg, in the circle of the Schwarzwald, obmt and| HIRSCHENSTAND, a village of Bohemia, in 
4 m. SSW of Rottenburg, and 17 m. SW of Reut- | the circle and 16 m. N of Elnbogen, and 42 m. W of 
lingen. Pop. (Cath.) in 1840, 1,544. Tt has a castle. | Saatz. The chief article of manufacture here is lace, 
_HIRMAH, a town of Abyssinia, in the Dawaro | which, in this and 16 neighbouring villages, gave oc- 
=e 54 m. SW of Hubetta, and 360 m. SE of cupation in’ 1820 to 8,56l-individuals. | It has also & 
ndar. vie manufactory of alum, and one of vitriol. ' 
_ HIRMANLI, or Herman, a town of Turkey in HIRECHP ELT or Hrescaretpr, a town of 
Europe, in Rumelia, capital of a district in the sanj. | Saxony, in the circle and 29 m. SE of Bautzen, on 
and 15m. W of Tchirmen, and 36m. NW of Adri- | the 1. bank of the Neisse, 5 m. NE of Zittau. Pop. 
anople, at the confluence of the Uznndja with the | 1,551. It has manufactories of linen and cotton fa- 
Maritza. ee bries.—Also a village of Bavaria, in the circle of 
HIRNANT. a parish in Montgomeryshire, 64 m. | Lower Franconia, on the Main. Pop. 456. 
of Lianfyllyn. Pop. 301. | HIRSCHFELD. See Hersreto. 
HIRRAHALE, a populous village and fort of | HIRSCHHAUSEN, a village of the duchy of Nas- 
Hindostan, in the prov. of Balaghaut, district and | sau, bail. and 3m. ESE of Weilburg. Pop. 270. 
12 m. SW of Ballary. ms ; HIRSCHHOLM, a town of Denmark, in the stift 
UR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of | and island of Seeland, bail. of Frederiksborg, 13 













Mysore, 108 m. N of Sermgapatam, on the r. bank | SSW of Elsinore, and 15m. N of Copenhagen, onthe — {| 
Sd Does 300. ie | 


of the Vavadotti. It was fortified, and was formerly | confines of a forest near the Sou 





}and fulling- mills; several sugar- houses, a paper-~ 
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contains a magnificent royal ae which was the 
residence of Queen Matilda. 

HIRSCHHORN, a none of the grand duchy of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, ca 
Starkenburg, 10 m, of Heidelburg, and 37 m. 
SSE of Darmstadt, on the slope of a hill, near the r. 
bank of the Neekar, at the confluence of the Finken- 
bach, Pop, 1,694, It is ill-built; and, with the ex- 
ception of ihe castle and a church, possesses no build- 


ings worthy of note. Several important fairs are | 


annually held here. Pop, of district 4,487. 

HLAND, a village of Switzerland, in the 
eant., bail., and 14.m.SE of Zurich. It has on the 
Mauhlbach an extensive iron-work. 

HIRSCHOVA. See Hirsav. 

HIRSINGUE, or Himsrncen, a canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Haut-Rhin, 
arrond. of Altkirch. The cant. comprises 25 com. 
Pop. in 1831, 12,910; in 1841, 18,473. The v. is 8 
m. SSE of Altkirch. Pop. 1,281. 

HIRSON, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Aisne, arrond. of Vervins. The 
cant. comprises 15 com. Pop, in 1851, 14,042; in 
1841, 15,246. Thetown is 11m. NE of Vervins, and 
30 m. NNE of Laon, on the Oise. It has several 
forges, foundries, and nail-works; and manufactories 
of fine thread, common pottery, and baskets. It has 
lest i annual fairs. This town was formerly de- 
fended by a ni which, in 1650, was taken and 


destroyed b 

URTSHOLN ro ee a group of small islands, 3 in 
number, in the Cattegat, near the coast of the bail. 
of Hioring, Jutland, 4 m. ENE of Frederikshaven, 
in N lat. 57° 28’, E long. 10° 38’. They belong to 
the diocese of Aalborg, and bail. of Hioring, and are 
inhabited by about 80 fishermen. 

HIRTZBACH, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Haut-Rhin, cant. and 14 m. WNW of Hirsingen, 
on the ],bankofthe Ill. Pop. 680. Near this place 
are mines of coal. 

HIRZBODEN, a small district of Switzerland, in 
the cant. and 27 m. SSE of Berne, and bail. of Fru- 
tigen, towards the centre of the valley of Aldboden. 
It has a sulphureous spring, 

HIRZEL, a of Switzerland,.in the cant. 
= 12 m. és of Zurich, bail. and 4m. W of Wa- 

1. Pop. of p, 1 100. 
NACH, a village of Prussia, in the prov. 
of of the Rhine, regeney of Coblenz, and circle of St. 


HIRZENHAIN, a village of the grand duchy of 

esse-Darmstadt, prov. of Upper Hesse, district and 

a m. ESE of Nidda, and the same distance N of Bu- 

dingen, on the Ridder. Pop, 249. It has iron- 

works, which afford an annual supply of about 1,500 
quintals of iron. 

HISINGEN, an island near the W coast of Swe- 
den, in the prefecture of Gottenburg, in N lat. 57° 
46’, E long. 11° 54’. It is formed by the two arms 
of the Govta- Elf and the Cattegat; and is 17 m. in 
length NE to SW, and.9 m. at ita greatest 
breadth, Tt is divided into two haerads, named. E. 
and W. Hisingen. The town of Gottenburg origi- 
nally stood on this island. 

HISPAGNAC, or HisPaxnac, a town of France, 
in the dep, of the Lozere, cant. and 5 m. NW of 
Florae, and 11 m. 5 of Mende, in a fine valley, on 
the r. bank of the Tarn. Pop. 1,405, It has a cot- 
ton spinning-mill, and a mantifactory of cotton and 
linen handkerchiefs, In the vicinity is a mine of 
iron. 

HISPANIOLA. See Hartt 

HISSAMPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
and 48 m. NW of Onde, district and 24 m. 5 of Ba- 


IV. 
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of a district in the prov. of | 
— the SE. It is 


Ruel sanj. of Sophia, 15 m. N’) 


| state of Nepal, 








HISSAR, a district and town of Taran. The dis- 
| trict hes to the 5 of the Kokan, to the SE of the 
khanat of Bokhara, and to the NW of Budakshan, 
between the Toupalak on the W, and the Jihon on 
enerally mountainous, and is inter- 
sected by the afernikhan or Hissar, an affluent of 
the Jihon. ‘The town, which is f is 160 m. 
SE of Samarcand, and 200 m. NW of 1 
near the 1. bank of the Kafernikhan.—Also a town of 
Hindostan, in the presidency of Bengal, prot ant and 
105 m. WNW of Delhi, and 15 m. W of 
was formerly cap. of the circar of Hissar- Firozeh, 
now forming the division of Hurriana, but is now 
little more than a mass of ruins; and, with the ex~ 
ception of its fortress,—the palace of the Sultan Fe- 
roze,—has nothing to render it of any importance. 
The locality in which it is situated is parched and 
sandy, and the canals formed for. its irrigation 
the Sultan Feroze have been suffered to fall into dis- 
repair.—Also a fortress of Turkey in Europe, in Bul- 
parton in the sanj. of Sophia, 25 m. NNE of Philop- 
po 

FISSARDIIK, ARDJIK, a village of Turkey in Europe, in 
of Tatar-Ba- 

and 35m. WNW of Philippopolis.—Also a 
vy. of Anatolia, 4 m..W by N of Bunarbashi. Here 
are the ruins of New Hium, and 3 m. onward, in the 
same direction, is Mount Tepe, the tumulus of Ajax. 

HISTON, a in the co. of Cambridge, 4 m. 
NNW of Cambridge. Area 2,300 acres. Po 

HIT, the ancient Js, a town of Turkey in Asia, ie in 
the pash, and 114 m. W of Bagdad, on the r. bank 
of the Euphrates, 53 m. by water, and 5 36 m. E in 


| a direct line from Hadisah, It contains about 1,500. 


houses, built all round an elongated hill rising 
from and parallel to the river. The houses are 
chiefly of clay, one or two stories high, flat-roofed, 
and covered with a layer of bitumen. The streets: 
are narrow, dirty, and steep. The hill and town are 
enclosed by a high mud wall, with semicircular 
towers, but no ditch. One graceful minaret appears 
amidst this mass of brown clay. H.is celebrated for 
its bituminous fountains, and its boats covered with’ 
bitumen. These boats are generally used to carry 
bitumen, salt, and lime, to Hillah, Bosrab, and even 
to Bagdad. [Boat-building, burning lime, making: 
salt, and preparing mae s form the chief occupa- 
tious of the inhabitants. The bitumen is got from 
springs 4 m. W of the son These springs throw 
out a dark-coloured water, of a temp. of about 160° 


F., which is carried off slowly by an aqueduct; an oily - 


kimmed off 
and laid in pits exposed to the air, in which it speed- 
ily hardens into flakes of about an inch thick, which 
are sold at H. for about 2$d. per cwt. 
HITA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in the 
prov. of Guadalajara, and partido of Brihuega. : 
HITCHAM, a parish in Buckinghamshire, 5 m, 


substance gathers on the top, which is s 


WNW of Windsor, on the banks of the Thames.) 
Area 1,570 acres. Pop. in 1831, 232; im 1841, 267. 
| —Also a p. in Suffolk, 14 m, N of Bildeston. “Area 


4,040 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1 022; 1 in 1841, 1,065. 

HITCHCOCKVILLE, a of Barkhamst 
township, Litchfield co., in the state of omer: icut, 
U. S,,26 m. NW of Hartford, on the branch of 
Farmingham river. In 1340 it consisted of about 25 


es i 
ramshire, 13 or Nof High W; a parish in: 
Irene an 1} m. yeombe. Area 
5,970 acres, Pop. in 1881, 1,457; in 1841, 1,481. f 
HITCHENDERRY, a town of Hindostan, i in the 
district of Morung, on the frontier of- 
en Ne ee ae aaavorl m. ESE. of. 
It is a considerable emporium for the 
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HIVITURUHI, or Hrvrrvsant, a name by which }| 
the Serro Frio, an extensive mountain-chain in Bra- {| 
sil, in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, is distinguished by 
the Indians, and like the Portuguese appellation, de- 
noting the extreme coldness of the winds which pre- 
vail upon these mountains. 
ASSEE, or Hrenwassee, a river which has 
its source on the NE confines of the state of Geor- 
ia, U. S., in Rabun co., flows thence through the 
W corner of the state of North Cafolina, enters the 
state of Tennessee, passes through the N part of the 
territory of the Cherokees, and along the 5 confines 
of the counties of M‘Minn and Rhea, and falls inte 
the Tennessee, on the 1. bank, opposite Hiwassee 
garrison, in Hamilton co. It has an entire course in 
a generally NW direction of about 75 m., and is 
partly navigable. . | 
a vi of Bohemia, in the circle and {| 
14 m. WNW. of Policzka. In the environs are — 
mines of iron. 

HIX’S FERRY, a village of Randolph co., im the 
state of Arkansas, U. §., 170 m. NE of Little Rock, 
| at the crossing of Currant river. 

HJERTING, or Hrertove, a town of Denmark, 
in the stift and 23 m. NW of Ribe, on an extensive 
estuary of the same name. Pop. 200. It has a 
small port and a custom-house. e estuary or ba 
of H. forms an arm of the German ocean, to the } 
of the island of Fane, 9 m. in length, and 3 m. in 
breadth, enclosed on the N and W by the Skallugin, 
a a ars The Varde-aae flows into it in 
the NW. The port of H. has been used for some 
years past as an oceasional harbour for steamers en- 
gaged in the cattle trade, for which it is admirably 
adapted by nature when compared with other por 
on this dangerous coast. Protected by the Skallugin 
on the N and W, and by Fanoe on the 5, and thus 
sheltered from the tempestuous winds that have 
blown so many vessels to destruction on Jutland, H. 
is almost the only point on the W of that district 
which eombines safety with facility of access; whil 
in the event of very bad weather, the harbour 0 
List, in the island of Silt, which lies a little to the 5, 
offers the most secure holding ground and the most 
prominent landmarks from the Elbe to the Skaw. 
In the channel of H. there is good bottom, with 12 . 
ft. of water at ebb tide; and there is no point on the 
coast so capable of developing the staple trades of 

ure 





_ BITCHIN, a parish and market-town in Hertford- 
shire, 17 m. NW of Hertford. The p. includes the ham- 
lets of Missenden, Preston, and Temple-Disney. Area 
6.150 acres. Pop. in 1801, 3,161; in 1831, 5,211; in 
1841, 6,125. The church is a handsome structure in 
the pointed style, near the middle of the town. The 
town is situated in a delightful valley, sheltered by 
eminences, and consists of several streets and lanes 
of generally well-built houses. The wool trade was | 
formerly flourishing here. Its chief business at, pre- 
sent is in malt and corn. 
HITERO-DEL-CASTELLO, or Ireno-pEL-Cas- 
TILL0, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in the prov. 
and 28 m. W of Burgos, and partido of Castrojeriz. 


Pop. 274. ; 

; ITER Q-SECO, or Irzro-Seco, a town of Spain, 
in Leon, in the prov. of Palencia, and partido of Sal- 
dana, 10 m. NNE of Carrion-de-los-Condes. Pop. 


o64. 

_ HITERO-DE-LA-VEGA, orITERO-DE-LA-VEGA, 
a town of Spain, in Leon, in the prov. and 22 m. NE 
of Palencia, and partido of Asteidillo, on the r. bank 
of the Abanades., Pop. 562. 
. HITO, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in the 
prov. and 39 m. WSW of Cuenca, and partido of 
Belmonte, on a hill. Pop. 513.. In the vicinity is 
an extensive pond, abounding with aquatic birds; 
and at a short distance are the ruins of the ancient 


Bayona. : 

s. HITTDORE, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
the Rhine, regency of Dusseldorf, and circle of So- 
lingen.. Pop. in 1837, 1,594, It has a manufactory 
of tobacco, and possesses a considerable trade in 
grain, wine, wood, and coal. 

- HITTEREN, an island of the Atlantic, near the 
W coast of Norway, in the stift of S. Trondheim, and 
40 m. W of Trondheim, in N lat. 63°. 30’. It is 30 
m. in length, and about 12 m.in average breadth. 
Pop., including several small adjacent villages and 
islands, 3,700. ‘The rearing of cattle, and fishing, 
form the chief objects of local industry. 

- HITTEROE, a small island of the North sea, 
near the coast of Norway, stift of Christiansand, 
bail. of Mandal, at the mouth of the Quinisdal, in N 
lat. 58° 13’, and E long. 6° 30’. Pop. 1,160. It is’ 
fertile, and has a parish church. 

. HITTISLEIGH, a parish in. Devonshire, 7} m. 
WSW of Crediton. Area 1,090 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 168; in 1841, 199. . Denmark in corn and cattle as this obscure port. 
’ HITU, or Hrroz, a mountainous peninsula, form- | The great cattle-district, covering an area of 457 
ing the larger part of the island of Amboyna, in the | geog. m., lies N and S of it; and 30,000 head of poor 
“Molueca archi . It is 60 m. in length, and 8 | cattle and 10,000 horses have been carried annually 
tm. in breadth, and is connected by the isthmus of | through this district to Schleswig and Holstein to be 

nala with aba a grazed in the marsh lands. The passage to Eng 
J. Bee ro... _ | between this port and Lowestoft, which the Northern 

. HITZACKER, a town ef Hanover, cap. of a bail., | Steam-packet company en to open up im 
in the principality and 33 m. ESE of Etncbuty, and | 1851, is at once the shortest and cheapest. Between 
11 m. W of Dometz, on an island formed by the | H. and Lowestoft the distance is but 300 nautical m., 
confluence of the Jeetze with the Elbe. It a|the average pas may be reckoned at from 24 
castle, a church, and a custom-house, and possesses | to 28 hours; and the Danish government have had 
Seeeicestie trade in grain and thread. Pop. of | under consideration a plan for a railroad to Frede- 

I, 3,600), Let | ricia, which would rapid communication be- 

i HITZING, a village of the archduchy of Anstria, | tween d saavall: shes capitals of Northern 
in the prov. of Lower Austria, lower circle of the | E “he mails sranemidsed”) by this route left 
Wiener-wald, 5 m. WSW of Vienna, and 14m. W Laat at 6 o’clock on Saturday and reached H. 
of Schoeubrunn. Pop. 930. It has manufactories of | about 1 o’clock on Monday; an the land-journey 
carpets, liqueurs, and vinegar; and is surrounded by | from H. to Co: en me be taken ‘at 84 hours, 
_. HITZKIRCH, or Hisxircu, a village of Switzer- | borg, K i eskelde it the 
land, capital of a circle, in the cant. and 13m. N of | 
pe “aces Re ace. e Hochdorf, near the | 

extremity of L | . Pop. of parish, 3,324, | 
HIVES, a department and commune of Belgium, 7 

ter. Pop. 570. | 

| HJORRING. See Hiorrtmne, _ 
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in the prov. of Luxemburg, arrond. of Marche. 
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H’LASSA. See Lassa. 
eircle and 23 m. NW of Kaurzim, and 18 m. NE of 
is So has manufactories of alum and vitriol. « 

NSKO, a town of Bohemia, in the circle and 
17 m. S of Chrudim, and 27 m..ESE of Czaslau, on 
the Chrudimka. Pop. 3,264. It has manufactories 
of linen and of pottery. 

HLUBOSCH, a village of Bohemia, in the circle 
and 17 m. § of Beraun, and 28 m. E of Pilsen, on 
the r. bank of the Latawka. It has a castle, with a 
park, and possesses manufactories of pins and of 
iron-ware. as 

HLUBZIEN. See Leorscuutz. 
~ HLUK, a town of Moravia, in the circle and 8 m. 
SE of Hradisch, and 7 m. WSW of Ungarisch-Brod. 
Pop. 1,920. It has a castle. The vine 1s extensively 
cultivated in the environs. 

HO, or Herne, a mountain of China, in the prov. 
of An-hoei, dep. of Lu-chu-fu. It is the most south- 
erly of the four Yo or mountains which represented the 
4 cardinal points, and at which certain religious cere- 
monies were periodically performed by the sovereign. 
. HOADLIN, a township of Van-Wert co., in the 
state of Ohio, U.S. Pop. in 1840, 40. 

HOAI-HO. See Hwae-Ho. 

HOANG-HO, or Hwane-no, [7. ¢., the ‘Yellow 
river,] a great river of China, the Ruatcuu of the 
Tibetians, and Kana-Muren or Kyatun-Gor of the 
Mongolians, which is generally supposed to have its 
source in the W part of the desert of Koko-Nor, to 
the SW of the lake of that name, in about N lat. 35° 
35’,and E long. 96°10". Descending in a SSE direc- 
tion through a wide valley, it forms lakes Tcharing 
and Oring, and the nenters another valley bordered 
on the E by steep rocks. At the E extremity of 
this rocky ridge it bends abruptly to the WNW; 
makes an extensive circuit, and then crosses the 
frontier of the Chinese prov. of Kansu, 70 m. 
W of Lan-chu, in N lat. 36°, and E long. 102° 
20’, and after having run a distance of 700 miles. 
After traversing the NW part of the prov. of Kan- 
su, and forming for some leagues its line of separation 
from Mongolia, it leaves China and pursues its course 
in a NE direction for 430 m., till it is deflected east- 
ward by the range of the Tchastai-oola and Inchan 
mountains. At the point of deflection it divides into 
several small branches, and forms a number of lakes; 


but in its entire cirenit of the Ortoos country, 500— 


m. in extent, it receives not a single stream of any 
size. About 110° 30’ E long., it is deflected S by a 
spur of the latter chain, along the E confines of the 
country of the Ortoos, and re-entering China, flows 
between the provinces of Shan-si and Shen-si for 
about 500 m., till it enters the Great plain, at a point 
distant from Lan-chu 1,180 m. At this part of its 
course it becomes tinged with the clay from which 
both its colour and its Chinese name are derived. 
At the SW corner of Shan-si, where it receives the 
Wei, its largest tributary, it bends abruptly eastward, 


along the S confines of Shan-si, and into the prov. of 
Honan. Then taking an ESE direction, after form-— 


ing the boundary-line between the provs. of Shan- 
tung and Honan for a distance of about 50 m., it 
flows into the prov, of Kiang-su, and, after receiving 
the Hwae-ho, bends ENE, and falls into the Yellow 


sea, in N lat. 34°. The area of its basin is estimated | 


‘at 700,000 sq. m.; and although its somrce is only 
1,290 m. in a direct line from its mouth, its numer- 
ous windings prolong its course to nearly double that 
distance. Its mouth is only 150 m. N of 
bouchure of the Yang-tse-kiang-keou, and its source 
is at no great distance from the sources of that river; 
yet between their lines of route there is an interval 
at some points of upwards 





of the em- 


of 900 m.—Of the nu-. 


Ek A Neer Ei 


. | merous affluents of the H., the principal are, on the 
UPIETIN, a yillage of Bohemia, in the 


r., the Tura-Kandulen in Kokonor, the Cucur-su, 
or Tie-tsan-ho, and the Kan-kou-choui in Kan-suh; 
the Kiu-ye-ho, Vou-tin-ho, Yen-ho, Lo-ho, and Hoei- 
ho in Shen-se; and in Kiang-su the Hoai-ho or 
Hwae-ho, the feeder of Lake Hong-tse. On the 1. 
it receives the Olan-muren or Tai-tong in Kan-suh, 
the Khara-yol on the confines of the Ortoos country, 
and in Shan-se the Fuen-ho. The Eu-ho, or Impe- 
rial canal, runs for a considerable distance along its 
‘L. bank, and crosses it near the confluence of the 
Hwae-ho. With the exception of the Nile, the H. 
receives fewer important tributaries than any other 
large river in the world. The principal mountain- 
chains by which the basin of the H. is enclosed are 
the Holang-chan or Alajin-alim, Keptel-oola, Tchas- 
tai-oola, and Inchan-oola, on the N; and on the 5 
separating it from the basin of the Yang-tse-kiang, 
the Bain-khara-oola, Naktomchi, and Ratchico moun- 
tains, the Pe-ling or,Northern mountains, the Tein- 
ling or Tich-ling, and Tan-sia or Chan mountains. 
Lan-chu, Ning-hea, Kae-fung, Su-chu, and Hwae-gan 
are the most important towns situated on its banks. 
In the lower part of: its course this river flows with 
| great eapay: and it is only by means of extensive 
dikes and embankments that its waters are restrained 
from devastating many of the districts through which 
it flows. In breadth it varies from 800 to 1,200 
yds., and its depth is also very unequal. There are 
considerable indications that this river has  gresly 
changed its course, and that it formerly discharged 
itself into the gulf of Chih-le. 

HOANNA, or Haanwa, one of the Hapaii islands, 
in the Friendly archipelago, in the South Pacific, 
in § lat. 19° 39’, and E long 174° 39’. 

HOAPIN-SU, one of the Madjicosemah islands, 
in the Tong-hai or Eastern sea, 75 m. NE of For- 
mosa, in N lat. 25° 43’, and E long. 122° 55’. It is 
| low and woody. . 

HOAR-FROST RIVER, a stream which flows 
into the E end of Great Slave lake, in the NW ter- 
ritories of America, in a series of appalling cascades 


and Sy eat 
HOATHE, a parish in Kent, 54 m. NE of Can- 
terbury, N of the Stour. 1,660 acres. Pop. 


in 1831, 360; in 1841, 394. 

HOATHLEY (East), a parish in Sussex. Area 
2,000 acres. Pop. 607. — F as 

HOATHLEY (West), a parish in Sussex. Area 
4,420 acres. Pop. 1,095. 

HOBACH, a town of Arabia, in the mountainous 
part of Yemen, 21 m. Hof Denn, and $1 m. S of Sana. 

HOBART, a village of Stamford township, Dela- 
ware co.,in the state of New York, U.S. m. 
WSW of Albany, on the head-waters of Delaware 
river. Pop. in 1840, 300. 

HOBART-TOWN, the capital of Tasmania, or 
Van Diemen’s Land, built on the L bank of the 
| Derwent, about 20 m. from its mouth, in'S lat. 42° 
52’, E long. 147° 21’. Its streets are wide, but un- 
paved, and much cut up by the constant transit of 
carts and cattle; the houses are mostly of brick. The 
public buildings consist of a large brick church, a 
court-housé in which the supreme court holds about 
| four sittings in the year, the governor's residence, 
government storehouse, military barracks, prisoners’ 
‘barracks, penitentiary, and jail. Besides the Epis- 
eopal church, there are Wesleyan, Independent, 
Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic chapels here; 
also three public banks, a public school, several pri- 
vate seminaries, and several extensive manufactories 
connected with the staple commodities of the island. 


the immediate suburbs, the prisoners and military,’ 
is about 12,000. Two or three newsnapers are pub: 


| * 








‘The total number of inhabitants, including those ot 
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mity of the peninsula which forms the 5 part of the 
island of Gottland, in N lat, 56° 56', E long. 8° 20°. 
The peninsula forms a small district of the same 
name. 

HOBROE, a town of Denmark, in the stift and 
39 m, NNW of Aarhuus, and bail. of Randers, 32 m. 
S of Aalborg, at the extremity of the Mariager-fiord, 
Pop. 700. It consists of a principal and 5 lateral 
streets, and contains 2 market-places, a church, and 
|atown-house. It has several distilleries. 

HOBSCHEID, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Luxemburg, and arrond, of 
Arlon. Pop. 1,879. 

HOBY, a parish in Leicestershire, G m. SW of 
Melton-Mowbray, on the Wreak. Area 1,060 acres. 

Pop. in 1831, 357; in 1841, 392, 
HOC (Le), a promontory of France, in the dep. 











li here weekly. House rents are very high, and 
ale is dear. In 1848, 10 vessels under 50 tons, 4 
under 100, 3 under 200, and 1 above 300 tons, were 
built here. A basin 800 ft. long, and 200 ft. wide, with 
a depth of 9ft., at low water of spring-tides, is in course 
of formation, for the accommodation of the small river- 
craft; and there is a depth of from 10 to 16 ft. at 
low water alongside the wharves. The number of 
vessels belonging to the port on 31st Dec., 1848, was 
162 = 14,640 tons—The mean temp. at H. in 1846 
was 53°1.; for 1847, 53°-2; for 1848, 52°-3. The 
following table shows the mean pressure and tem- 
perature during 1848, at the Royal observatory. The 
cistern of the barometer is 107 ft. above the level of 
mean tide, causing a depression in the mercurial 
column of about 0°-1. 

‘ Bar. during the Fabr.’s ther. Mean for the 
































1848. mouth. during the month. whole mouth. | of the Seine-Inferienre, cant. of Ingouville, 5 m. Kof 
Max. Min. Max. Min. Bar. ‘Ther. | Havre, on the r. bank of the Seine, near the embou- 
Inch. Inch. ° ° Inch. > | chure of the Lezarde. 


HOCANGE, a district in the N part of Lower 
Guinea, to the S$ of the district of Anzico, and on the 
|r. bank of the Zaire. It is said to be large and po- 


ons. 
i HOCHBERG, a village of Bavaria, in the circle 
of Lower Franconia, to the W of Wurzburg. Pop. 
1,060.—Also a v. of Baden. in the circle of the Up- 
per Rhine.—Also a v. of Wiirtemberg, in the circle 
of the Neckar, to the E of Ludwigsburg. Pop. 680. 
HOCHDORF, a village of Bavaria, in the circle 
of the Pfalz, to the SE of Durkheim. Pop. 635,— 
Also a bailliage, circle, parish, and village of Swit- 
zerland, in the cant. ai 9 m. N of Lucerne, about 
1} m. S of the Baldegger-See. The bail. comprises 
S circles, viz.; Hetzkirch, Hochdorf, and Rothenburg, 
, on ‘ and contains 16 parishes. Pop. 16,787. It pro- 
pigs. Pop. 21,249. Houses 4,014. A fine road, | duces corn, frnit, and wine, the two former in great 
120 m. in length, now connects H. with Launceston. | abundance, and pastures large numbers of cattle. 
HOBIGUNGE, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. |... HOCHEN, a yillage of Bavaria, in the circle of 
of Bengal, district of Backergunge, 40 m. SSW of | the Pfalz, on the Hocher-Berg, to the W of Wald- 
Dacca, pleasantly situated between two arms of the | mohr. Pop. 470. 
Ganges. . HOCHFELD, or Hocurstpex, a canton, com- 
HOBKIRK, or Horpexkrek, a parish in Roxburgh- | mane, and town of France, in the dep. of the Bas- 
shire, 6 m. ESE of Hawick. Pop, in 1801, 760; in | Rhin, arrond. of Saverne. The cant. comprises 21 
1841, 776. All the p., except the SW corner, con-| com. Pop. in 1831, 17,259; im 1841, 17,078. The 
sists of the vale of the Rule. It contains several | town is 10 m. ENE of Saverne, and 16m, NW of 
mountain-summits. The most remarkable moun- | Strasburg. Pop, in 1841, 2,508. A general fair is 
tains are Winbrongh, Fanna, Rubberslaw, and Bon- 


| held here once a-year. 
chester. The first and second, situated in the Sex- | HOCH-GO NG, a summit of the Noric Alps, 
tremity of the p., rise to about 1,600 ft. above the | | 


| ity on the confines of the archduchy of Austria and of 
level of the sea, and have such breadth of base as to | Styria, 60 m. SW of Saltzburg, and rising to the 
be each 14 m: in ascent to the sammit. Winbrough | 


| height of 9,459 ft. above sea-level. | 
= out. on the t pkervening distance, in| HOCHHEIM, an amt or bailiwick and town in 
h case of about 40 m., upon the marine waters | the duchy of Nassau, 7 m. SE of Wiesbaden, and 39 
which gird both the W and the E coasts of Scotland. - » Pai : 


de . m. § of Weilburg, on an eminence, near the r. bank 
Rubberslaw, situated near the N extremity, on the | of the Main, a little above the confluence of that 


‘boundary with Kirktown and Cavers, and belonging | river with the Rhine, and on the Taunus railway. 
partly to these parishes, lifts its dark, rugged, heath- | Pop. 1,971. The environs are noted for their wine. 
clad form 1,420 ft. above the level of the sea. Bon- | Pop, of bail. 10,783. 

chester, on the E side of the p., a little N of its ‘HOCHHOLDINGEN, a town of Bavaria, in the 
middle, rises to the height of about 1,260 ft., and pre- | circle of Middle Franconia, 5 m. NW of Oettingen. 
sents to the eye a round-shouldered and grassy monn- | Pop, 914. | | 
tain-form of beanty. | OCH-HORN, one of the principal summits of 


__ HOB-LINCH, or Assor’s Lencu, a hamlet in | the Noric Alps, on the confines of the archduchy of 
Filadbury p., Worcestershire, 54 m. NNE of Pershore. | Austria a Tyra ST me S of intone It 
Area 770 acres. Pop. in 1831, 116; in 1841, 93. rises to the height of 11,355 ft. above sea-level. 
i KEN, a department, commune, and village | _ HO-CHI- J, a district and town of China, 
Of Belgium, in the prov. and 4m. SW of Antwerp, | in the prov. of Kwan-se, and division of King-yuen- 
on the r. bank of the Schelde. Pop. of dep. 2,393. | fa, 50 m. NNE of Wu-chu-fu, on an affluent of 
It has manufactories of woollen fabrics and wax- | the Long-kiang, in N lat, 36° 3’ 
cloth.—Also a village of Bergen township, Hud-| HO-CHING, a district and town of China, in the 
son co., in the state of New Jersey, U. S., 60 m. NE | prov. of Shan-tung, division of E-chu-fu. 
of Trenton, on the W bank of Hudson river, oppe- | HOCHKIRCH, a village of Saxony, in the citcle 
ot OBORG a mountain of Sweden, at the 5 extre- fea cs H cgay pei 2 iy b Ae i 
RG, a mountain of Swede P eacties Lipemiasenie fae the, Galeel Of ie. pete ee] 


January,. 30166 29952 S27 490 29-737 602] 
nary, 30276 20477 S10 427 29950 S99 

, $0219 29918 S810 (473 2743 596 

April, .. 30373 29178 772 396 29700 569 
May, . . 20184 2180 670 42 9740 491 
June, . . 80402 29292 590 347 29041 458 
July, . . #0370 240T MS 313 30004 4298 
A . 80297 28760 S73 3853 29722 453 
September, 30°42 2596 T20 862 29549 486 
October, . 30226 27051 720 300 297698 504 
ovember, 29938 23938 747 400 W442 533 

| , BO110 23369 866 398 29550 567 
The quantity of rain which fell in 1842 was 22-84 
inches; in 1845, 15°89 inches; im 1848, 23-67 inches. 
—The H. district has an area of 828,160 acres, of 
which 6,510 were under cultivation in 1848. The 
quantity of stock in the district was 1,806 horses, 
3,041 horned cattle, 9,811 sheep, $45 goats, 5,307 
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Ficld-marshal Daun, which took place here on the 
14th October 1758.—Also a vy. of Prussia, in the prov. 
of Silesia, and circle of Leignitz, SE of Glogau. 
Pop. 200. 

HOCH-KOGL, a mountain of the archduch 
Austria, in Upper Austria, circle and 42 m. 5 
Saltzburg, and 15 m. SE of Kizbuhel, in the Pinz- 
gau. It rises to the height of 9,562 ft. above sea- 


level. 

HOCH-NARR, or Honesnare, a summit of the 
Noric Alps, on the corifines of the archduchy of Aus- 
tria and of Illyria, to the 8 of Saltzburg, and 12 m. 
E of the. Gross-Glockner. 
11,640 ft. above sea-level. 

~ HOCHSAL, a village of the archdachy of Baden, 
bail. and 3 m. NE of Kleinlaufenbarg, and 22 m. E 


= 


eee ee 





spinning-mills. 


Ae SS 


of the Pfalz, bail. and 6 m. E of Kaiserslauten. Pop. 
1,296. 

HOCHST, a market-town of the grand duchy of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, in the prov, of Starkenburg, and 
district of Brenberg, 4m. WSW of Neustadt, and 22 
m. ESE of Darmstadt, on the 1. bank of the Mum- 
ling. Pop. 1,820—Also a bail. and town in the 
duchy of Nassau, 6 m. W of Frankfort, and 33 m. 
W of Weilburg, 
inflax of the Nidda, and on the Taunus railway. 
Pop. 1,800. It has a church, and possesses exten- 
sive manufactories of tobacco, chemical substances, 
vermicelli, chicory, cabinet-work, needles, and nails. 
It has also a cotton spinning-mill, and several lime 
and gypsum-kilns. 
the military operations of the French in 1796. Pop. 
of bail. 11,605. 

HOCHSTADT, or Hocustepr, a langericht-be- 
zirk, or presidial and town of Bavaria, in the cirele 
of Suabia, on the 1. bank of the Danube, and on the 
Nuremberg and Neuenmarkt railway, . 
Augsburg, and 32 m. WSW of Neuburg. Pop. 
2.460, It is defended by an old castle, which stands 
on an adjacent height, and has 2 churches, and an 
hospital The environs have been the 
several sanguinary battles. In 1703 the Imperialists 
were here defeated. by the French and Bavarians; 
the following year Marshal Tallard was here de- 
feated and made prisoner by Marlborough, in what 
is usually called the battle of Blenheim.—Pop. of 


tholics. 

HOCHSTADT, or Hocnsrart, a presidial 
town of Bavaria, in the cirele of Upper Raaeciin 18 
m. WSW of Bamberg, and 25 m; NNW of Nurem- 
berg, on the 1. bank of the Aisch, which is here 
crossed by a bridge. It has a castle, 2 churches, an 
hospital, and a classical school. Pop. 1,713. It has 
several spinning-mills and breweries. ca are ex- 
tensively cultivated, and cattle are r in great 
tiumbers in the environs. 
—Also:a town of Hesse-Cassel, im the prov. arid 
circle of Hanau. Pop. 747. 

HOCHSTADT, Wisory, or WISORETY, a small 
town of Bohemia, in the circle of Bunzlan, 32 m. 


er er ee a a aT et ar a a a a a eT er ee ee 


is a mine of iron. 


in the dep. of the Haut-Rhin, 
Pop. 1,068. 


sylvania, towards the centre of the comitat of Hun- 
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of 
of 


/60 m. SW of Lan-choo-fu, on an affluent of the 
It rises to the height of 


the Arlberg which separates the 


of Bale. Pop. 380. It has several silk and cotton | 





HOCHSPEYER, a village of Bavaria, in the circle | 
Oldenburg, from the r. bank of the Saar to the Idar- 


on the r. bank of the Main, near the | 


This town suffered much during | 


| tured in the locality. 
24 m. NW of 
‘extensively cultivated in the environs. 


theatre of 


| East Dereham. 


bail. 11,605; of whom a large proportion are -Ca- |. 
3 pa | Area 1,510 acres. Pop. in 1831, 108; 


and | 
‘East Harling. Area 3,860 acres. Pop. in 1841, 644. 


Pop: of presidial 11,834. | 


NE of Jung-Bunzlau. Pop. 1,604. In the vicinity | 


HOCHSTATT, or Hocust, a commune of France, ‘U.S. comprising 


cant. of Altkirch. 


hilly, and watered) by Hockhocking river and the 
‘head-waters of Racoon and Salt ereeks. Pop. im 


1840, 9,741. Its capital is Logan.—Also a township 


HOCHSTATTEN, or Hospat, a district of Tran- : 
of F airfield co., m 


yad. It contains a few villages, one of which bears 
-HOCHSTETTEN, a village of Baden, in the circle 


3 of the Rhine, SE of Breisach.—Also a v. in the cirele | 


- villages of Lancaster and Hamburg. Pop. 2,187. 
| HOCKLEY-SUPER-MONTE a parish in Es- 
sex, 24 m. NNE of Rayleigh. Area 3,460 acres. 
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of the Middle Rhine; on the banks of the Rhine. 
Pop. 462. : 

HOCHSTETTEN (Gross), a parish and village 
of Switzerland, cant. and 10m. SE of Berne, amt of 
Honolfingen. Pop. (Protestant) 4,163. 

HO-CHU, a division and town of China, in the 
prov. of Shan-se. The div. comprises? districts—Also 
4 district and town in the prov. of Kan-sth, div. and 


Hoang-ho.—Also a district and town in the prov. of 
Sze-chuen, div. of Chun-king-fu; in N lat. 30° 8°24". 
HOCH-VOGEL, a mountain on the confines of 
Bavaria and Tyrol, 48 m. ENE of pages and 81 
m. SSW of Augsburg. It belongs to that branch of 
h and Mller, and 
rises to the height of 959 ft. above sea-level. 
HOCH-WALD, or Hone-Wa.p, a mountain- 
range in Prussia, in the prov. of the Rhine, circle of 
Treves, extending along the confines of the duchy of 


wald, which connects it with the Hundsriick. 
HOCHWIESEN, or VELKorotra,, a town of 
Hungary, in the comitat of Bars, 9m. NNW of Uj- 
Bunya, and 20 m. S$ of Kremnitz. Its inhabitants 
are chiefly Germans. 
HOCHZEIT, a village of Prussia, in the regency 
and SE of Danzig. Pop. 274. Me 
HOCKAL, a commune of Belgium, in the prov, 
of Liege, dép. of Francorchamps. Pop. 119. . 
HOCKELBACH, a commune of Belgium, in the 
proy. of Liege, dep. of Henri-Chapelle. Pop. 142. 
HOCKENDORE, a village of Saxony, in the 
cirele of Erzgebirge, bail. and 5 m. NW of Dippoldis- 
walde, and 11 m. SE of Dresden. In the environs 
is a mine of silver—aAlso a village in the circle of 
Meissenes, bail. of Radeberg and Laussnitz, 15 m., 
NNE of Dresden. Linen is extensively manufac- 


HOCKENHEIM, a village of Baden, in the circle 
of the Neckar, bail. and 5 m. $ of Schwetzingen, and 
13 m. SW of Heidelberg. Pop. 1,506. Tobacco is 

HOCKENHULL - STAPLEFORD, a township 
in the p. of Tarvin, Cheshire, 53 m. E of Chester, 
Area 360 acres. Pop. in 1831, 35; in 1$41, 35. 

HOCKERING, a parish in Norfolk, 53 m. E of 
Area 1,980 acres. Pop. in 1831, 


438; in 1841, 457. 7 
HOCKERTON, a parish in Nottinghamshire, 2 
3 ,on a branch of the Trent. 


m. NNE of Southw 
in 1841, 136. 


HOCKHAM, a parish in Norfolk, 5 m. NW of 

HOCKHOCKING, a river of the state of Ohio, 
U. S:, which has its source in Fairfield co., to the 
NW of Lancaster; runs SE through the cos. of Hock- 
ing and Athens; and, after a meandering course of 
about 90 m, falls into the Ohio, on the ry bank, at 
‘Troy, 25 m. below Marietta, and to the SW of the 
confluence of the Little Kenawha. The bed of this 
river is narrow but deep, and it is navigable to the 
falls, which it forms above Athens—® distance of 42 
m. Its banks are high, and in some parts contam 
valuable mines of Jead, iron, and coal, and inexhaust- 
ible quarries of free-stone. ‘ 

HOCKING, a central eounty im 


the state of Ohio, 


an area of 432 sq. m., generally 


same state, containing the 


the 


“Pop. in 1831, 777; in 1841, 850. 
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CKLIFFE, a parish in Bedfordshire, 4} m. 
NW of Dunstable, aad m. from the Leighton sta- 
tion of the London and North-Western railway. 
Area 1,370 acres. Pop. in 1831, 460; im 1841, 435. 
HOCKWOLD-CUM-WILTON, a parish in Nor- 
folk, 4 m. NW of Brandon, on the Little Ouse, 
Area 7,400 acres. Pop. in 1831, 878; in 1841, 949. 
HOCKWORTHY, a parish in Devonshire, wor 
ESE of Bampton. Area 1,970 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
$55; in 1841, 569. 
. who formerly inhabited the 
eerie asbanieginb Anal’ sep WoW OS be found on the confines of 


Galicia and Hungary. They are about 30,000 in number, and | Hungary, in the comitat of Honth, 5 m. W of Schem- 
nitz Pop. 8,340 


Their dress consists of a white blouse reaching to the knees, and | 


live in villages, each of which has its respective teatascka or chief. 


ily trimmed with ribbon, Over this they throw a mantle of 
Sars or wild beast's skin. They Wier the hair long, and cover 
the head with a bonnet decked with ribbon and feathers, Their 
language is Enoss, with a considerable admixture of other 
tongues, ‘The rearing of cattle forms their only employment and 
means of subsistence. 

HODBECEKE, a river of Yorkshire, which has its 
source near Trout’s dale, and falls into the Derwent, 
near Wikeham. : 

HODDAM, a parish in Dumfries-shire, 4 m. N of 
Annan. Pop., comprising the y. of Ecclefechan, in 
1801, 1,250; in 1841, 1,627. 

HODDESDON, a chapelry and market-town, in 


‘the parishes of Amwell and Broxburn, Hertford- 


shire, 4 m. SE of Hertford, near a branch of the 
Eastern Counties railway. Area of chapelry 2,650 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,615; in 1841, 1,743. The 
town is pleasantly situated about a 4m. W of the 
Lea. 


HODEIDA, a large town and of Arabia, 
capital of a district in Yemen, on the Arabian 


gulf, 
35 m. NW of Beit-el-Fakih, and 67 m. SSE of Loheia. | 


The town is surrounded by a high wall; the houses, 
with the exception of those of the governor and 
principal inhabitants, and the town-house, are built 
of mud. It hasasmall castle. The port is ; but 
incapable of receiving large vessels. It is, however, 
much frequented by coasters engaged in the coffee- 
trade. The dola or governor depends immediately 
upon the imaum of Sanaa, from which H. is 3 days’ 
journey. The district comprises little beyond the 
area of the town, and its revenues are chiefly de- 
rived from the duties imposed upon the export of 
coffee. The merchants are chiefly Indian Banians. 
In the environs is the tomb of Sadik, patron of the 
town. H. was taken by Abu-Arich, chief of the 
Wahabees; and subsequently seized by the pasha of 


ODEN, or Wopas, an oasis and town in the} 


W part of the Sahara, about 250 m. from the Atlan- 
tic, and 47 days’ paw! of Timbuctu, in N 
lat. 19° 30’, and W long. 15° 15”. It is inhabited by 
J rarzas. 

HODGDON, « township of Aroostook co., in the 


state of Maine, U. 8., 202 m. NNE of Augusta. 
Pop. in 1840, 665. 


HODGE- AHMET, or Hast-Anmep (Wapr), 


a valley and village of Fezzan, 70 m. NW of Mur- 
guk, and intersected by the road which runs W to 


- the oasis of Tuat. 


HODGESTON, a parish in Pembrokeshire, $ m. 
E of Pembroke. Pop. in 1831, 72; in 1841, 75. 
HODIMONT, a department, commune, and vil- 


lage of Belgium, in the prov. of Liege, arrond. of | ho 


Verviers. Pop. 2,600, The village is 12 m. E of 


Liege, and 14 m. NW of Verviers, on the Vesder. | 


Pop. 2,000. It has extensive manufactories of cloth 


and dye-works, several spinning and fulling mills, j 


and an iron-foundery. 
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gium, in the prov. of Luxemburg, arrond. of Marche. 

Pop. 736. , 
HODNET, a parish in Salop, 54 m. SW of Mar- 

ket-Drayton, on the Tern. Area 13,920 acres, Pop. 


in 1881, 2,097; in 1841, 2,135. 


HODOMONT, a commune of Belgium, in the 

v. of Namur, dep. of Bioul. Pop. 96. 

HODOS, a lake of Transylvania, in the comitat 
of Doboka. It is 15 m. in length from SSE to 


NNW, and about # of a mile across at its broadest — 


part, and is formed by an affluent of the Szamos. It 
abounds with fish and aquatic birds. On its banks 
is a village of the same name. 

HODRITSCH, or Hoprus-Ba'nya, a town of 


HODSAGER, a village of Denmark, in Jutland, 
in the stift of Ringkioping, 10 m, ESE of Holtsbroe, 
near the r. bank of the Stor. 

HODSOCK, a lordship in the p. of Blythe, Not- 
tinghamshire, 4 m. NNE of Worksop, on the Ryton. 
Pop..in 1831, 228; in 1841, 225. 

HODY, a department and commune of Belgium, 


in the dep. of the Liege and arrond. of Huy, watered 


by the Ourthe. Pop. of dep. 469; of village 170. 
"HOE, a village of Denmark, in Jutland, in the 


stift of Ripen, 3 m. S of Oxbye, near the W bank 


of Hierting Bay. 

HOE, or Hoo, a parish in Norfolk, 24 m. NNE of 
East Dereham. Area 1,610 acres. Pop. in 183], 
935: in 1841, 220. 

HOECK, a commuone of Belgium, in the prov. of 
East Flanders, dep. of Erem m. Pop. 637.— 
Also a com. in the same prov., dep. of Audegem. 
Pop. 227. 

HOECKXKEN, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Wichelen. Pop. 299. 

HOEDIC, or Hepic, an island in the Atlantic, 


‘near the French coast, in the dep. of Morbihan, 


cant. and 3 m. E of Belle-Isle-en-Mer, and 12 m. 
from the mainland, in N lat. 47° 20° 46”. It is 14 
m. long. from E to W, and about 1 m, in breadth. 
Its NE point is defended by Fort Pengarde, and on 


its § side is Port-er-Cos. Its shores on the NW and 
_SE are studded with rocks which extend a distance 
of 2 m. into the sea; on the SW is a tower fur- 


nished with cannon and surrounded by a broad diteh. 
The only production of the soil is corn, and the in- 
habitants, about 250 in number, find their chief em- 
ployment in fishing. 

HOEF, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Limburg, dep. of Helchteren. Pop. 132.—Also a 
com. in the prov. of Brabant, dep. of Uccle. Pop.64. 


HOEGANAES, a village and parish in Sweden, 


in the prefecture of Malmoehus, haerad of Luggude, 
on the W eoast of the prefecture, at the N entrance 


of the Sound, 12 m. NNW of Helsingborg, and 48 


m. NNW of Malmoe. The village has a small port. 
The parish contains extensive coal-mines, and & 


large glass-work. | | 
OEK, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 


Limburg, dep.-of Achel. Pop, 77—Also a com. in 


the prov. of Flanders, dep. of Schellebelle. Pop. 


210.—Also a com. in the same prov. dep. of Sel- 


zaete. Pop. 908—Also a com. in the same prov. 


dep. of Zele. Pop. 419.—Also a haerad of Sweden, 
in the § part of the prefecture of Halmstadt, in- 
Se Rat ae yah at Py Its chief town is La- 
HOEKESTRAETE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Knesselare. Pop. 670. 


HOEKJE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. }| 
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Hautem-Saint-Lievin, Pop. 140.—Also a com. in 
pai ne! E. Flanders, dep. of Wieze. Pop. 132. 

OEKSTRAET, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, dep. of Hever. Pop. 84. 

HOEL, a parish of Norway, in the diocese of 
Aggershaous, bail. of Buskerud, 87 m. NW of Chris- 
tiania. Pop. 2,500, 

HOELAND, a parish of Norway, in the diocese 
and bail. of Aggershuus, 86 m. ESE of Christiania. 
Pop. 8,534. 

. HOELBECK, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Limburg, arrond. of Ton- 
Pop. of dep. 301. 

HO-E-LANGO, # pass on the frontiers of Ladakh, 
between the Pangchoche valley and Ororotse. Capt. 
Strachey estimates its alt. at 16,600 ft. above sea- 
level 


Vel 

HOELEDEN, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant, arrond. of Lou- 
vain. Pop. of dep. 722; of com. 153: - 
HOELST, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Antwerp, dep. of Baelen. Pop. 73. 

HOE a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Bas-Rhin, cant. of Oberhausbergen. Pop. 1,222. 
| HOENRIK, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Limburg, dep. of Exel. Pop. 83. _ 

HOERDT, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Bas-Rhin, cant. of Brumath, on the r. bank of 
the-Zorn. 9m. Nof Strasburg. Pop. in 1841, 1,539. 

HOESKEN, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of E. Flanders, dep, of Zonnegem. Pop. 219. 

HOESSELT, a aera and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. o 
Pop. of dep. 2,014; of com. 1,645. 

HOESSELT-VIEUX, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Limburg, dep. of Hoesselt. Pop. 369. 

HOETJES BAY, an inlet on the coast of Sal- 
danha bay, on the W coast of Cape Colony, in § lat. 
33°, E long. 17° 52°. Wessels can anchor here in 
from 3 to 7 fath. close to and land-locked. 

HOETSEL, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of E. Flanders, dep. of Somergem. Pop. 380. 

H 


OFEVE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 


Brabant, dep. of Teslett. Pop. 148.—Also a com. in 
the prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Vosselaer. Pop. 102. 

HOEVELAKE, a bail. and village of Holland, 
in the prov. of Guelderland, 14 m. W of Arnheim. 


si 624, 

QOEVEN, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Antwerp, dep, of Olmen. Pop. 109. 

HOE y & commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Eeckeren. Pop. 90. 
HOEY. See Hur. . 

HOEYLAERT, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of South Brabant, arrond. and 
8 m..SE of Brussels, near the forest of Soigne, and 
watered by the Isque. Pop. of dep. 2,138. 

HOEYLAND, a parish of Norway, in the diocese 
of Christiansand, bail. and 12 m. SE of Stavanger. 
Pop. 1,469: 

HOEYTIAEINEN, a lake of Russia in Europe, 

in Finland, towards the centre of the gov. of Kuopio, 
in the district of @fre-Karelens. It is about 30 m. 
in length from N to S, and 12 m. in breadth; and 
communicates on the SW with Lake Wiimijaervi. 
_ HOF, a village of Ieeland, near the 5 coast, in N 
lat. 63° 54’, W long. of Copenhagen 29° 22’, at the 
S foot of the Hofsfjall ae 2,395 Danish ft.], and 4 
m. SSE of Sandfell—aAlso a v. in Nordr-mii iyi 
near the 1. bank of the Hofsa, a stream which flows 
in a course of 20 m, E by N into the Vopna-fiord. 

HOF, or Dworec, a municipal town of Moravia, 
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—aAlso a com. in the prov. of E. Flanders, dep. of j 


Limburg, arrond. of Tongres. 








HOF 


HOF, or Horr, a hamlet of Prussia, in the prov. 
of East Prussia, regency and 33 m. 8 of Koénigsberg, 
circle and 11m. SW of Preussisch-Eylau. A san- 
guinary engagement between the French and Rus- 
sians took place here in 1807.—Also a village of 
Illyria, in the gov. and 24 m. SE of Laybaeh, circle 
and 11 m. W of Neustadtl,on the L bank ik of the 
Gurk. It has several iron-works. | 

HOF. See Gaster, 

HOF, or Srapt-am-Hor, a town of Bavaria, capi- 
tal of the landgericht-bezirk or presidial of the 
same Name, in the circle of Upper Franconia, 33 m. 
NNE of Bayreuth, 54 m. NE of Bamberg, on the 1. 
bank of the Saale, and on the Saxon-Bavarian rail- 
way. Pop. in 1846, 8,049. It is walled, has 2 
suburbs, and contains 4 Lutheran churches, a gym- 
nasium with a large library, an hospital, and an or- 
phan’s asylum. Since 1823, when it was to a great 
extent destroyed by fire, it has been built in a regu- 
lar manner, and its streets are well-lighted at night. 
It has extensive manufactories of woollen and cotton 
fabrics, yarns, leather, paper and colours, and a large 
brewery; and in the environs are considerable mines 
of iron and marble quarries. Fairs are held here 
twice a-year. H. was founded in the 11th cent., and 
soon after erected into a free imperial town. Pop. 
of presidial 15,375. | 

HOF-AN-DER-MARCH, « town of Austria, 
in Upper Austria, Idgb of Vienna, and circle of 
Korneuberg, near the confluence of the March and 


| Stempselbach. Pop. 351. 


HOFACH, a district of Arabia, in the mountain- 


ous part of Yemen, near the confines of Tehamah. 


HO-FE-HIN, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Gan-hwnuy, div. of Leu-chu-fu. 

HOFEN (West), a town of Hesse-Darmstadt, 3 
m. from Ost-Hessen, on the Seebach. Pop. 1,838. 

HOFENHEIM, a village of Baden, in the circle 
of the Lower Rhine,. bail. and 2 m. NW of Sinsheim, 


| Pop. 1,380. 


HOFEYND-ET-BIST, a commune of Belgium, 
prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Grobbendonck. Pop. 678, 

HOFF, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Meurthe, cant. and 14 m. N of Sarreburg, and 30. m. 
NNE of Luneville, on the r. bank of the Sarre. 
Pop. 465. It has an oil-mill, a brewery, and tile 
and lime kilns.—Also a parish of Norway, in the 
diocese of Aggershnus, bail. of Hedemarken, 54 m. 
NNE of Christiania, on the Glommen. Pop. 6,009. 
—aAlso a village im the bail. of Christiania, on the 


ramma. 
HOFFE anp ROW, a township in Appleby St. 


| Lawrence parish, Westmoreland. Pop. in 1841, 108. 


HOF-GEISMAR, a town of Hesse-Cassel, the cap. 
of a circle of the same name, in the prov. of Lower 
Hesse, on the L bank of the Esse, 6 m. SSW of 
Trendelburg, and 14m. NNW of Cassel. Pop. 3,503, 
of whom a large majority are Jews. It is enclosed 
by walls;.and consists of three parts, viz. Peter- 
stadt, Altstadt, and Beuutede, a has 2 corel a 
syns e, an hospital, and a handsome public foun- 
sedis and ae manufactories of linen, tobacco, 
paper, vinegar, and brandy, Linen forms its chief 
article of traffic—About 14 m-from the town are 
the baths and castle of omberg, the latter of 
which was built in 1787, near the site of an ancient 
castle of the same name.—The circle, or administra- 
tive division of H., comprises an area of 240 sq. 
m., of which nearly one-half is arable land. The 


greater proportion of the remaining surface is cov- 
ered with wood. Pop. im zen 
erally mountainous district; and contains the forest _} 


in 1840, 37,887. Itisagen- . 


of Reinhardwald, the most extensive in the princi- 


pality. The principal productions of the soil aper~}) 
rye, oats, beet-root, lint, hemp, forage, and, in ig i 





;} in the regency of Briinn, circle of Olmiitz. Pop. 
, L 2.457, of whoin only 17 are Protestants. 
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quantities, tobacco. Horses, to the number of 4,600, 
8,300 cattle, 35,000 sheep, 8,500 pigs, and 4,000 
goats are annually reared in this district. The ma- 
nufacture of linen forms also an important branch 
of local industry 


bail., viz. Carlshafen, Grebenstein, ismar, and 
Salaburg; and contains 44 towns and v a 
HOFHEIM, a village in the duchy of Hesse- 


Darmstadt, in the prov. of Starkenburg, circle and 
13 m. from Hippenheim, near the Rhine, 4 m. NE 
of Worms, and 17m. 8W of Darmstadt. Pop. 1,270, 
of whom 814 are Protestants. It has a church, and 
possesses an active trade in tobacco.—Also a walled 
town in the duchy of Nassau, amt and 5 m. W of 
Hochst, and 11 m. NE of Mayence, on the Gulden- 
bach, an affluent of the Main. Pop, 1,471. It has 
several forges and a tile-work.—Also a town of Ba- 
varia, capital of a landgericht-bezirk of the same 
name, in the cirele of Lower Franconia, on the Au- 
es elt i i phe 42 m. NE of 

urtzburg. Pop. 850. Pop. of Ildba. 9,290. - 

HOFKIRC N, a uti: of the archduchy of 
Austria, in Upper Austria, in the circle of the Muhl, 
near the |. bank of the Danube, 36 m. W of Frey- 
stadt, and 28m. WNW of Lintz, a town in the circle 
of Hausruck, on the Trettnach.— Also a town of 
Bavaria, in the circle of Lower Bavaria, presidial 
and 5 m. NW of Vilshoven, on the |. bank of the 
Danube. Pop. 542. 

HOFLEIN (Gross), Nagy Horriein, or VELKa- 


Honovasana, a town of Hungary, in the comitat 


and 14m. NNW of Oedenburg, and 10 m. WNW of 
Rust. Pop. 1,132. It has an extensive vinegar 
manufactory, and possesses several mineral sprin 


: gs 
and baths. Nearer Eisenstadt lies the village of | H 


“HOFOABRERKA, a village 
a vi of Iceland, in the 
Skaptafells-sysla, near the S coast, in N Tat. 63° 27". 
HOFOL, a village of Iceland, on the E coast of the 
Eyja-fiord, and 17 m. from its head, in N lat. 65° 55’. 
HOFRAH (Et), an oasis in Eastern Nigritia, in 
on near Darfur. 
FRAIN, a village of Styria, in the eircle and 

6 m. NW of Cilly. In tho sicttity are extensive 
iron mimes. 

_HOFSTADE, a department and commune of Bel- 
glum, in the prov. of E. Flanders, arrond. of Den- 
dermonde. Pop. of dep. 1,925. ‘The village is 7 
m. SSW of Dendermonde, and 3 m. NNE of Alost, 
on the L. bank of the Dendre. Pop. 440. It has an 
oil-mill, and extensive manufactories of linen. 
Pat rent Ae ars of Belgium, in the 

. of Brabant, dep. of Muysen. Pop. 414. 

_ HOFSTAOTR, a village of Iceland, in Skagaf- 
jardar-sysla, near the r. bank of a stream Howing 
“HOFSTRAET, 2 
HOFST! y» & commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Berke Pop. 189. 
HOFTENBERG, a commune of lgium, im the 
prov. of Brabant, dep. of Rhode-St.-Genest. Pop. 164. 

HOFTEREN, an island of the North sea, on the 


W coast of Norway, diocese of Bergen and bail, of 


5S. Bergen, in N lat. 60° 3’, and EB long. 5° 25% It 
is 12 m. in length, and 5 m. in mediom breadth, 


HOFY A, a town of Sweden, in the prefecture of 
Skaraborg, haerad of Waldsbo, to the 8 of Lake 






Skagern, and 18 m. NE of Mariestadt. Pop. 300. 
HOP WEITER, a village of Baden, in the circle of 

the Middle Rhine, to the S of Offenburg. Pop. 1,197. 
HOFWYL, Horwem, or Wrtnor, a vi 


Switzerland, in the cant. and 9 m. N of 


and 6m. SSW of Fraubrunnen. yor 


It is noted for its 


educational and rire establishments, founded | 


here in 1799 by uel de Fellenburg. The 


former comprises a school for classical and general | 


The circle comprises 4 amts or 


| Its inhabitants, about 480 in number, are of Frisian 
origin. Navigation, wool-spinning, and the fattening 
| of cattle, form their chief industrial oceupations. 


‘At is 6 m. in length from SSE to 


| acter of its shores rendering appr 
of | E long. 26° 57’ 24”; the under is in N lat, 60° 6’ 20”, 
above sea - level. 


literature, a normal school, and several free schools 


for the poor. The latter consists of a model and of 
an experimental farm, both of great extent. An in- 
account of these establishments will be 
found in the 58th vol. of the Edinburgh Review. 
HOG-HEAD, a promontory of the coast of Mun- 
ster, co. Kerry, on the NW side of the entrance of 
Kenmare river. 
HOG-ISLAND, an islet in co. Clare, in the Shan- 
non, between Kilrush and age 2 ¥ 
HOG-ISLAND, an island in the Flores sea, to the 
W of Salayer island, in 5 lat, 6° 9, E long. 120° 20. 
—<Also a small island of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Aurungabad, and harbour of Bombay.— Also an is- 
land of Upper Canada, at the SW extremity of Lake 
St. Clair, at the Detroit river, and 2 m. above the || 
town of that name. It has an area of about 170 
hect., one-fifth of which is capable of cultivation— | 
Also an island in the Bahama archipelago, to the 
NE of New Providence, from which it is separated 
by a narrow channel, forming the port of Nassan, 
It is 5 m. in length, and less a mile in breadth. 
At the W extremity is a lighthouse, situated in N 
lat. 25° 5’ 37”, W long. 77° 22’ 0". 
ny ee nee 
tic ipelago, off the NE ex e island of 
Java, in 5 lat. 7° 5', E long. 114° 55. It is about 
20 m. in cireumf. 
HOG-ISLAND. See Bani (Puro). 
HOG-ISLANDS, Tue Seven Hoes, or Toe Ma- 
GHERIES, a cluster of islets, T in number, in co. Kerry, 
3m. NW of Lamb-head, 34 m. 5 of Hog-head, and 
13 m. W of the nearest part of the mainland. The 
two largest are Seariff or Scarav, and the Little 


og. 
HOGAN AS, a town of Sweden, im the laen and 55 
m. N of Malmo, on the Cattegat. It has a small 
port, and is noted for the manufacture of crucibles. 

HOGANSBURG, a village of Bombay township, 
Franklin co., in the state of New York, U. 8., 234 
m. N of Albany, on St. Regis river, an affluent of 
the St. Lawrence, and navigable to this place by 
steam-boats. Pop. in 1840, 250. 

HOGE, an island of the North sea, near the W 
coast of Denmark, in the duchy of Sleswick, and bail. 
of Bredstedt, in N lat. 54° 35’, E long. 8° 33’. It is 
4 m. in length, and about 2 m. at its greatest breadth. 


HOGESTOWN, a village of Cumberland co., in 
the state of Pennsylvania, U.5., 9 m. SW of Harris- 
burg, sinter: in 1840 of about 12 dwellings. é 

HOGHTON, a township in the p. of Leyland, 
Lancashire, 5 m. WSW of Preston. Area 1,670 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,198; in 1841, 1,706, 

HOGLAND, Hocuianp, or HoocHiann, an is- 
land of Russia in Europe, in the ate seer 24 
1m. from the coast: of the gov. of Viborg, and 42 m. 
from that of Esthonia, and 120m. W of St. Pe- 
tersburg, in N lat. 60° 5’ 80”, E long. 26° 57’ 32”. 
'; but does not 
ap pee m3 contains some : 

and is well supplied with spring-water. Its in- 
habitants, about 350 in number, find their chief em- 
Sain in fishing and navigation. Two light- 
ouses have been built on this island, the rocky char- 
to it extremely 
. The upper light is in N lat. 60° 5 41’, 


E long. 26° 57° 43”. The highest light is 328 ft. 


A naval t ! 
Rassiang, on the 17th July 1788, in 
ace near 
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HOGNASTON, a parish in Derbyshire, 4 m, 5W 
of Wirksworth. Area 1,270 acres. Pop. 272. 

HOGNE, a department and commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Namur, arrond. of Dinant. Pop. 134. 

HOGNEE, a commune of Belgium, m the prov. 
of Liege, dep. of Cheratte. Pop. 350. 

HOGNOUL, a department and commune of Bel- | 
gium, in the prov. and arrond. of Liege. Pop. 417. 

HOGOLEU, a group of islands in the North Pa- 
cific, in the Caroline archipelago, to the E of the 
Enderby islands, in N lat. 7° 15’, B long. 151° 45". 

OGSHAW wira FULBROOK, «a parish in 

Buckinghamshire, 4 m. SSW of Winslow. Area 
1,080 acres. Pop. in 1841, 50. — 

- HOGSTHORPE, a parish in Lincolnshire, oe 
ESE of Alford, on a branch of the Steeping. ea 
2,870 acres. Pop. in 1831, 698; in 1841, 790. 

HOGSTIES, or Los Corrares, a group of rocky 
islets in the Bahama archipelago, 12 leagues N by 
W 4 W of the Great Inagua, and to the 5 of the 
Mariguana passage, measuring 44 m. in length from 
E to W, and nt he from N to 8. They surround a 
eand-bank in the form-of a horse-shos, opening to 
the SW, and each side terminating in a low sandy 
cay or islet of considerable size. The reef forms an 
excellent harbour, the space inside being of clear 
sand, with 34 to 5 fath. water. The island in 
the cluster lies in N lat. 21° 41’ 30”, W long. 72° 50’. 

HOGSTON, or Hoceesros, a parish in Bucking- 
hamshire, 35 m, SE of Winstow. Area 1,250 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 178; in 1841, 204. 

HOGSUND, a village of Norway, in the stift of 
Buskerud, on the Drammen, to the NW of the town 
of that name. 

HOGUE (La). See Hovevs (La). 

HOGVESZ, or Hocyesz, a town of Hungary, in 
the comitat of Tolna, 31 m. NNE of Pees or Funf- 
kirchen, and 13 m. SSE of Tamasi. Pop. 3,070. It 
is the cap. of a seignory, and has a castle ee 
to the counts of Appony, and a ¢ehurch. Wine an 
tobaceo are extensively cultivated in the environs. 

HOHBACH, a town of Wurtemberg, in the circle 
of the Jaxt, 8 m. S of Mergentheim, and 54 m. NNE 
of Stuttgard, on the l. bank of the Jaxt, which is here 
crossed by a handsome stone bridge. Pop. 936. 

HOHBURG, a village in the kingdom of Saxony, 
ae the circle of Leipzig, tothe NE of Wurzen. Pop. 
old, 

HOHE. See Tauntus. 

HO-HEEN, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Kwan-se, div. of Ping-lo-fu. 

HOHEGEISS, a village of the duchy of Bruns- 
wick, in the district and 18 m. 8 of Blankenburg, 
circle and 7m. NNE of Walkenried. Pop. 900. It 
is situated at an alt. of 2,940 ft. above sea-level, and 
is the most elevated inhabited point of the Harz 
mountains. x 

HOHENASPE, a village of Denmark, in Hol- 
stein, 4m, N of Itzehoe. ™ 

HOHEN-ASPERG. See Asperc. 

HOHENALU, or Hocrenav, a town of the arch- 
duchy of Austria, in Lower Austria, Idgb. and 45 m. 
NE of Vienna, and circle of Korneuberg, with a sta- 
tion on the Emperor Ferdinand’s railway, and on 
the 1. bank of the March. Pop. 1,557. 

HOHENBERG, formerly a county of Wiirtem- 
berg, in the ecirele of Schwarawald. It was divided 
into high and low, and contained the towns of Ro- 
tenburg, Horb, Schonberg, and Oberndorf. The 
castle from which it derived its name is still to be 
seen in ruins, néar Schonberg.—Also a town of the 
archd. of Austria, in Lower Austria, ide. and 49 m. 
SW of Vienna, circle and 23 m. 5 of Saint Polten, 



































factories of iron-ware,—Also a town of Bavaria, in 
the circle of Upper Franconia, 35 m. ENE of Bay- 
| reuth, and 21 m. SE of Hof, on a height, at the foot 
of which flows the Eger. Pop. 600. It has a castle. 
Alam is manufactured here, and in the environs is an 
iron-mine. 

HOHENBRUCK, or Trzerecnowice, a town of 
Bohemia, in the circle and 8 m. E of Koniggratz, 
and 21 m. NNE of Chrudim, on the Diedina. Pop. 
2,231. Linen is extensively manufactured here. 

HOHENBURG, a town of Bavaria, in the cirele 
of the Upper Pfalz, on the Lauterach, to the S of 
Amberg. Pop. 710. — 
| HOHENECK, a village of Wiirtemberg, in the 
-eiréla of the Neckar, bail. and N of Ludwigsburg, 
on the Neckar. Pop. in 1840, 669. 

HOHENECK, or Vounrk, a town of Styria, in 
the ldgb. of Gratz, circle and 5 m. N of Cilly, and 27 
m. SW of Marburg, on the r. bank of the Konigs- 
bach. It has a castle, In the vicinity are the cele- 
brated mineral baths of Loka. 

HOHENELBE, Hocuers, VecnnaBy, or Wreu- 
LAB, 4 Titthicipal town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Bidschow, 18 m: NE of Gitschin, and 20 m. N of 
Neu-Bidschow, on the Elbe, néar its source. Pop. 
| 3,267. Tt has a é¢astle, a church, and a eonvent, and 
| possesses extensive mantfactories of paper, linen and 
cotton fabrics, lace, and wooden-ware. The paper 
of this locality is reputed the best in the kingdom. 
In the environs are mines of iron. The seignory of 
the éounts of Morzin, to which this town belongs, 
comprises a portion of the Riesengebirge. 

HOHENEMBS, or HontNxems, a market-town of 
thé Tyrol, in the Vorarlberg, in the Idgb. of Inns- 
brack, cirele and 7 m. 5 of Bregenz, at the foot of a 
mountain of the same name, on which are the runing 
of an ancient fortress. Pop. 2,200. It hag a castle, 
sulphureous baths, and a Jewish synagogue; and con- 
tains a cotton spinning-mill. It is the only place im 
the Tyrol exclusively inhabited by Jews. 

HOHENFELS, a market-town of Bavaria, in the 
circle of the Upper Palatinate; 20 m. 5 of Amberg, 
and 21 m. NW of Ratisbon, on an affluent of the 
Vils. Pop. 740. ran | 

HOHENFRIEDEBERG. See Frreperere (Ho- 


HEN ). 

HOHENFURTH, Howextug, or Howesrvit, & 
town of Bohemia, in the circle and 27 m. 8 of Bud- 
-weis, and 39m. S'of Pisek, on the Moldau. Pop. 
1,042, It has an abbey of the Cistercian order, 
founded in 1259, with a library and museum. It has 
several bleacheriés, and a considerable trade in cot- 
ton for candle wicks. 

HOHENGEROLDSECK, 2 county of the grand 
duchy of Baden, in the S part of the circle of the 
Middle Rhine. It hr a@ superficies of 24 m., 
forming the bail. of Seelbach, and including also 
portions of the bail. of Gengenbach, Ettenheim, 
| Lahr, and Haslach. It is watered by the Schutter, 
produces considerable quantities of corm and fruit, 
,and pastures large numbers of cattle. Mines of ar- 
ntiferous silver’ ate wronght in the valley of the 
‘Schutter. Pop. (Cath.) 5,000. The revenue is esti- 
‘mated at 40,000 floriris.—This co. origmally belonged 
to the now extinct family of the counts of Clonen- 
burg. In 1711 it was conferred upon the counts of 
|'Leyen. At the dissolution of the confederation of 
| thé Rhine, in 1814, it was restored to Austria; and 
in oe was ultimately ceded to the grand duchy of 

en. 
HOHENHAMELN, a market-town of Hanover, 
in the principality and 9 m. NNE of Hildesheim, 
bail. and 10 m. WV of Peina, at the foot of a 


on the 1. bank of the Trasen. Pop. 450. It has a 
eastle, now in ruins, and possesses extensive Manu- 


Lutheran church. 
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‘to the princes of Liechtenstein, and has 3 suburbs, 
a castle, and 2 churches. ié 
/ HOHENSTATT, a village of Wiirtemberg, in the 
circle of the Jaxt, W of Abtsgmiind. Pop. 636.— 
Also a village in the circle of the Danube, SE of 
Weisensteig. Pop. 358. | * 
-. HOHENSTAUFEN, a town of Wiirtemberg, in 
the circle of the Danube, bail. and 5 m. NE of Gop- 
pingen, and 29 m. NNW of Ulm, Pop. 1,106. 
Linen and woollen lace are manufactured here. In 
the immediate vicinity are the ruins of the castle of 
Hohenstaufen, the cradle of the celebrated family of 
that name, which, in the middle ages, gave six em- 
erors to Germany. It was destroyed in 1525. | 
HOHENSTEIN; a town of Saxony, in the krdr. 
of Zwickau, seignory and 6 m. E of Glauchau. 
Pop. 4,670. It has several spinning-mills, and ex- 
tensive manufactories of woollen, cotton, and linen 
fabries.— Also a town in the cirele and 17 m, ESE of 
Dresden, near the 1. bank of the Polenz. Pop. 994. 
In the vicinity are the castle and bear-garden of 
Hohenstein.—Also a village in the duchy of Saxe-. 
Coburg, S of Coburg. Pop. 93. See also Houy- 


HOHENHASLACH, a town of Wiirtemberg, in 
the circle of the Neckar, obmt. and 6 m. N of Vai- 
hingen, and 19 m. NNW of Stuttgard, on a moun- 
tain. Pop. in 1840, inclusive of that of the v. of 
Nieder-Haslach, 1,856. Freestone is wrought in the 
environs, and in the vicinity is the ancient convent 
and agricultural establishment of Rechentshofen. 
Wine of good quality is cultivated in the locality. 

HOHENHEIM, a hamlet of Wiirtemberg, in the 
circle of the Neckar, obmt and .5 m. SSE of Stutt-_ 
gard, near Pleiningen. In the vicinity is a fine 
castle built in the last cent., with an extensive park 
and garden. An agricultural establishment was in- 
stituted in 1818 im connection with this domain. 

HOHENKAMMER, a village of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Upper Bavaria, 12 m. WNW of Friesing, 
and 32 m. ENE of Augsburg, on the r. bank of the 
Glon. Pop. 250. It has a brewery, a distillery, and 
a saw-mill. 

_ HOHENKIRCHEN, a village of Hesse-Cassel, in 
the prov. of Lower-Hesse, circle of Hofgeismar. 
Pop. 872. It has several iron-works. 

OHENLANDSBERG, a castle of Bavaria, in 
cirele of Middle Franconia, 6 m. NE of Uffenheim, 
and 25 m. NW of Anspach. 

HOHENLEUBEN, a market town of the princi- 
pality of Reuss-Schleitz, 16 m. NW of Schleitz. 
Pop. 2,200. It has a castle and a church, and pos- | 
sesses manufactories of woollen, cotton, and linen 
fabrics, and a dye-work. 

HOHENLINDEN, a hamlet of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Upper Bavaria, 23 m. E of Munich, to the 
W of Haag, and SW of Isen, on the N skirts of the | 
forest of Ecbersberg. Pop. 221. It is noted for a 
victory gained here by the French under Morean, 

i Hex archduke John of Austria, on the od 

HOHENLOHE, an ancient principality of Ger- 
many, in the SW part of the circle of Franconia, 
now in its greater extent comprised in the circle of 
Jaxt, Wiirtemberg, and partly in the Bavarian circle 
of Middle Franconia. The princes of Hohenlohe | 
are descended from Duke Everhard, brother of Con- | 
rad I, king of Germany. 

HOHENMAUTEN, or Honenmaurs, a town of 
Styria, in the circle and 27 m. W of Marbnrg, and 
36 m. SSW of Gritz, partly on a height near the L 
bank of the Drave. Pop. 430. 

HOHENMAUTH, Honenmaur, or Wrsorr- 
Merro, a town of Bohemia, in the circle and 18 m. 
E of Chrudim, and 26 miles SE of Kéniggratz, on 
the Meyto, and near the North States railway, on 
which it has a station. Pop., with suburbs, 4,623. 
It is surrounded by walls, and has a fine church and 
a town-house. The manufacture of woollen fabrics 
forms the chief branch of local industry. 

HOHENMOLSEN. See Morgen. 

HOHENRUPPERSDORF, a town of the arch- | 
duchy of Austria, in Lower Austria, 27 m. NE of 
Vienna, and 8 m. SW of Zistersdorf. Pop. 650. 
The vine is extensively cultivated in the environs. 

HOHENSAX, a Ms of Switzerland, in the 
cant. of St. Gallen, N of Gambs. Pop. 1,153. 

HOHENSCHWANGALU, a village of Bavaria, in 
the circle of Upper Bavaria, presidial and 3m. SSW 
of Schongan, and 60 m. SW of Munich. In the en- 
virons are quarries of marble and of nl. 

HOHEN SOLMS, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 
of Lower Rhine, regency and 48 m. NE of Coblenz, 
and circle and 6m. N of Wetzlar. Pop. 424. 

HOHENSTADT, or Tanezin, a market town of 
Moravia, in the circle and 32 m. NW of Olmutz, and 
9m. SW of Schomberg, on the Sazawa, and with a 
station on the North States railway. Pop. 1,494. 
It is the capital of an extensive seignory belonging 


STEIN. 

HOHENSTEIN, Otstrxcg, or OLsTrNcK, a town, 
of Prussia, in the prov. of East Prussia, regenc and 
84 m. SSW of Kénigsberg, cirele and 17 m. EsE ot 
Osterode, on the Amelang, near the small lake Mis- 
pel. Pop. 1,000. 

HOHENTANN, or Honenruans, a village of 
Bavaria, in the circle of Lower Bavaria, SE of Rot- 
tenburg. Pop. 114. It has a castle. ; | 

HOHENT GEN, a village of Baden, in the 
circle of the Upper Rhine, SW of Jestetten. Pop. 
400.—Also a village of Wiirtemberg, in the circle of 
the Danube, bail. and 6 m. W of Sulgau, and 42 m. 
SW of Ulm. Pop. 2,450. ps 

HOHENTHURN, a village of Prussia, in the 
‘prov. of Saxony, and regency of Merseburg, W of 
Landsberg. Pop. 150. ) ; 

HOHENTWIEL, a hamlet of Wiirtemberg, in 
the circle of the Schwarzwald, bail. and 17 m. 5 of 
Tuttlingen, and 20 m. WNW of Constanz, locally 
situated in the nd duchy of Baden, near the 
Swiss frontier. the vicinity are the ruins of a 
celebrated fortress, of the same name, which was 
razed to the ground by the French General Van-~ 
damme in 1800. 

HOHENWART, or Honenwarrn, a town of 
Bavaria, in the circle of Upper Bavaria, ldgr. of 
Schrobenhausen, 8 m. NW of Pfatfenhofen, and 36 
m. N of Munich, on the r. bank of the Paar. Yop. 
in 1818, 964. It is walled, and has 2 churches, an 
hospital, and numerous breweries. A convent now 
occupies the site on an adjacent mountain of the 
ancient fortress of Hohenwart. 

HOHENWESSELY. See Rora-WessELy. 7 
__ HOHENWESTEDT, a village of Holstein, to the 
Sof Rendsburg. Pop. 700. | 

HOHENWELTERSBACH, a village of the grand- 
‘duchy of Baden, in the circle of Murg and Pfinz, 
bail. and 2 m. S of Durlach, and 4 m. SE of Carls- 
‘ruhe. Pop. 494. | . 

_ HOHEN-ZIERITZ, a bail. in the W part of the 
grand-duchy of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, with a village 
and castle of the same name, on the Tollense. 

| HOHENZOLLERN-HECHINGEN, a principa- 
lity of Germany, which takes its name from the an- 
cient eastle of Hohenzollern, which crowns the sum- 
mit of a mountain 1} m. 8 of Hechingen. It is 
bounded on the N and S by Wiirtemberg; and on 
the E and W by Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. The 
surface is about 120 sq. m. This little country 
forms a part of the Suabian Alb or Alp; and the 
greater part of it forming the valley of the 
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| the NW by the 1. bank of the Vester, and running 
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an affluent of the Neckar, lies in the basin of the 
Rhine; the remainder, forming the valley of the 
Lauchart, belongs to the valley of the Danube. 
The Se amounted in 1842 to 21,000, the majo- 
rity of whom were Catholics, ‘There was under the 
late regime a representative assembly of 12 citi- 
zens, who determined the taxation. The revenue 
amounted to 160,000 florins. The contingent was 
145 men. The prince held, together with Sigmarin- 

n, Liechtenstein, the two lines of Reuss, the two 
Of tapes, and that of Waldeck, the sixteenth place 
in the confederacy, and had one vote in p 
But by treaty dated 7th October, 1849, the reign- 
ing princes of H. Hechingen and H. Sigmaringen 
eat all their rights of sovereignty to the king of 


10,000, and to the latter of 25,000 crowns.—Hechin- 

n, with 3,000 inhabitants, is the capital, and resi- 
ase of the prince. The princes of Hohenzollern 
descend from the counts of Zollern, who are also the 
ancestors of the royal house of Prussia. At the end 
of the 16th cent., they divided into the two lines of 


Hechingen ee n. 
HOHENZOLLERN-SIGMARINGEN, a princi- 
lity of Germany, bounded on the N, E, and W, by 

_ Wiirtemberg; and on the S by Baden. Its superti- 
cial extent is about 400 sq.m, It lies at the foot, 
and on both flanks of gis. Baahipa Alb, the NW por- 
tion belonging to the basin of the Rhine, the SW to 
that of the Danube. The soil is stony; but some 
fertile tracts extend on the r. bank of the Danube, 
which is the principal river. Agriculture has been 
of late greatly improved, and in spite of the stony 
soil, there is more corn grown than is needed for 

consumption, ‘The population was returned in 1515 

: at 37,032; in 1844, at 44,641, the majority of whom 

- gre Catholies. There is a representative chamber of 
17membets. The revenue was about 320,000 florins. 
The prince held the sixteenth place in the confede- 
racy, with the above-mentioned states, and had one 
vote in plenum. The contingent was 356 men. 
Sigmaringen, on the Danube, with 777 inhabitants, 
is the cap., and contains a castle in which the prince 
resides. 

: HOHE-OFEN, a village of Prussia, in the prov. 

‘ of Brandenburg, regency of Potsdam, circle and 17 

‘ am. WSW of Neu-Ruppen, and 52 m. NW of Berlin, 

near Neustadt, on the |. bank of the Dosse. Pop. 370. 

: HOHE-VEEN, or Havres-Facnes, a group of 

‘ mountains, a branch of the chain of the Ardennes, 

; which extends between the Rhine and the Meuse, 

comprising an area of 30 m. from E to W, and 15 m. 

: from N to S; bounded on the W by the r. bank of 

the Ourthe, on the SW by that of the Aywailles, on 

NE to the source of that river. On the SE, near the 

sources of the Roer and Warge, they join the Erfel 
mountains. Their height does not exceed 1,482 ft. 
and they are to a great extent 


above sea-level, 
The principal towns which lie 


covered with furze. 
within their range are Montjoie, Eupen, Verviers, 


dy. 

; NOTESCHID-MIT-MEIRSCHEID, or Hones- 
CHEID, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of the Rhine, 
gi and 21 m. E of Dusseldorf, and circle of 
Solingen. Pop. in 1837, 10,259. | 

HOHN, a village of Denmark, in the duchy of 
Sleswig, SE of Friedrichstadt. Pop. 500. 

HOHNDORF, a village of Prussia, in the proy. of 
Saxony. and regency of Merseburg, E of Wittenberg. 

‘op. 100. 







of Saxony, circle of the Erzgebirge, S of Stolberg. 
HOHNSTEIN, or Honeysrers, a town in the 
kingdom of Saxony, in the circle of the Erzgebirge, 


a 





Prussia for an annual pension to the former of 







‘OHNECK, a village and castle in the kingdom 














seignory of Schonberg, 5 m. NE of Lichtenstein. 
Pop. 4,325. It has a fine church, and an orphan 
asylum; and possesses considerable manufactories of 
cotton fabrics, stockings, and flannel, a cotton spin- 
ning-mill, and several bleacheries, In the environs 
are mines of gold, silver, copper, and arsenic.—Also 
a town in the circle of Meissen, cap. of the bail. of 
Hohnstein and Lohmen, 17 m. ESE of Dresden, 
near a lofty rock, the summit of which is crowned 
with a castle. Spinning and the manufacture of 


linen form the chief branches of local industry. Pop. 


917. Pop. of bail. of H. and Lohmen 19,900, . 

HOHR, a village of the duchy of Nassau, bail. and 
8 m. W of Montabaur, and 5 m. NE of Coblenz. 
Pop. 1,064. 

HOIER, or Horer,a town of Denmark, in the 
duchy and 50 m. NW of Sleswig, and bail. of Ton- 
dern, on the North sea, at the mouth of the Hoid-Aa. 
Pop. 630. It has a port, and good roadstead, and 
contains a church and custom-house. In the vici- 
me are extensive oyster-fisheries. 

OIERSWERDA. See HoverswEeEpa. 
up of small islands in the Skager- 
coast of Norway, to the W of the 


_ HOJA, a 
Rack, near the 


| Hval-Oen, and at the mouth of the Glommen. 


HOJA-JAMOTE-KA-GOTE, a village or en- 
campment in Beluchistan, near the N frontier of 
Luz. It consists of about 40 huts, formed of mats. 
In summer it is deserted by its inhabitants, the heat 
of the locality compelling them to betake themselves 
to the mountains. In the vicinity are rich mines 
of copper and silver; antimony and lead are also 
said to be abundant in the locality. The y. belongs 
to a chieftain of the Jamote tribe, and is capable of 
sending into the field about 100 men, armed with 
matchlocks. . 

HOJLAND, a village of Norway, in the bail. of 
N. Trondheim, NW of Overhalden. 

HOJOS, a town of Mexico, in the state of Tamau- 
lipas, 60m. N of New Santander, and 225 m. NNE 
of San-Lnis-Potosi. 

HO-KEEN-FU, a division and town of China, in 
the prov. of Chih-le. The diy. comprises 11 districts. 
The town is 105 m. SSW of Pekin, in N lat. 38° 30’, 
and long. W of Pekin 0° 18’ 0”, and is situated in a 
vast plain between the Tae-ho and Hon-to-Ho. It 
is one of the largest towns of the prov. Its walls 
are of considerable height; but the houses are mean- 
looking, and it contains only one street in which any 


| ornamental buildings are to be found. 


HOKENDORF, a village in the yg of Sax- 
ony, in the circle of the Erzgebirge, of Dep- 
poldiswalde. Pop. 750. 

HO-KEO-HEEN, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Shen-se, div. of Paou-tih-chu, near the 
1. bank of the Hoang-ho, in N lat. 39° 15’. 
HOKI-ANGA, or SHovKI-anGa, a riyer of New 
Zealand, in North Island, which descends in a head- 


stream called the Manga-muka from the SE side of 
| Mount Maunga-taniwa or Ngate-po; flows SSE; and, 


after receiving several tributaries, bends SW, and 
peer into a considerable estuary, falls into the 
sea to the N of Point Arahi-te-houdou. The aed 
is jomed by several fresh-water tributaries, whic 
have a little cultivable land on their banks. It forms 
a harbour, which can be entered by large vessels. 
The surrounding hills are clothed with a primitive 
forest of pines. ‘The hills consist of argillaceous 
slate, covered with a stiff white clay. 


HOLABINA, or Horusrva, a village of Austria, — 


in Hungary, in the comitat of Beregh, 15 m. NE of 


-Munkacs, on an affluent of the Latoreza. 


HOLAKAIRA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov, 
of Mysore, 120 m. N of Seringapatam. 
HOLANG-CHAN, or ALAsAN-ALIN, 
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WNW of Wellingborough. Area l,670 acres. Pop, 
in 1831, 433; in 1841, 456. 

HOLCUTT, or Hovcore, a parish in Bedford- 
shire, 4 m. NNW of Woburn. Area 1,000 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 49; im 1841, 62. 

OLDEN, a parish of Norway, in the dio. and 99 
m. NE of Christiansand, and 15 m. W of Skeen. 
Pop. 2,195.—Also a township of Worcester co., in 
the state of Massachusetts, U.'S., 48 m. W of Black- 
stone and Nashua rivers. Pop. in 1840, 1,874. 

HOLDENBY, a parish in Northamptonshire, 64 
m. NNW of Northampton. Areal,790 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 181; in 1841, 187. 

HOLDENHURST, a parish in Hants, 3 m. NW 
of Christ-church, on the Stour. Area 7,520 acres, 
Pop. in 1881, 733; in 1841, 905. 

HOLDERNESS, a township of Grafton co. in 
the state of New Hampshire, U. S., 38 m. N of Con- 
cord, watered on the E by Squam lake, and its out- 
let Pemigewasset river. Pop. in 1840, 1,528. 

HOLDFAST, a hamlet in the p. of Ripple, Wor- 
cestershire, N of Tewkesbury, between the Severn 
and Avon. Area 740 acres. Pop. in 1841, 97. 

HOLDGATE, a parish and township in Salop, 
11 m. NNE of Ludlow, on the Cerne. Area of p. 
2,840 acres. Pop. in 1831, 188; in 1841, 224. Pop. 
of township in 1831, 56; im 1841, 79. 

HOLDINGHAM, a hamlet in the p. of New Slea- 
ford, Lincolnshire, 14 m. N of Sleaford. Area 1,360 
acres. Pop. in 1881, 187; in 1841, 198. 

HOLEN, a small town of Norway, in the bail. of 
Aggershuus, on the Holen-Elvy, Pop. 158. 

HOLENBURG, a town of the archduchy of Aus- 
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sive range of mountains on the NW confines of Chi- 
na, and forming, for the space of about 50 m. on the 
NW side of the div. of Ning-hea, in the prov. of 
Kan-suh, the boundary-line of the kingdom. | 
HOLAOUA ISL , an island of the Hapay 
roup, in the Friendly archipelago, South Pacific, in 
5 lar. 19° 52’, .W long. 174° 35. It is connected 
with the island of Lafouga by a bank which dries at 
low water. In 1777, when it was visited by Cook, it 
yi Hoare village of ‘: a 
LAK, or Hono, a vi of Iceland, in the 
syssel of Skepafjardad on the Hjaltadalsa, 7 m. 
above its entrance into the E side of the Skaga-fiord, 
and 135 m. NNE of Reikiavrick, in N lat. 65° 44’, It 
has a cathedral, a school, and a printing establish- 
ment: but the houses are few in number, and con- 
siderably scattered. The place is one of great anti- 
quity, and had formerly a bishopric, founded in 1106, 
and endowed in the 16th cent. by Christian IIL. 
~HOLBEACH, « parish and market-town in Lin- | 
colnshire, 41 m. SE of Lincoln, and 105 m. NE of 
London. Area of p. 20,240 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
3,890; in 1841, 4,657. The town is of great anti- 
quity, and consists of one long and two shorter] 
streets. It was originally called Oldbeche, from its 
having been built near a beach left by the recession 
of the sea. It is one of the polling-places for the 
members for the parts of Kesteven and Holland. 

HOLBECK, a township in the p. of Cuckney- 
Norton, Nottinghamshire, 4m, SW of Worksop. Pop. 
in 1831, 244; in 1841, 267—Also a ward and cha- 
pelry in the p. of St. Peter's, Leeds, W. R. of York- 
shire, within the boundary, and 14 m. SW of the 
borough, on the Aire, and on the Leeds and Liver- | tria, in Lower Austria, in the circle of the Upper 
pool canal. Pop. of ward 20,436. Area)of chapelry | Wienerwalde, 34 m. WNW of Vienna, on the r. 
760 acres. Pop. in 1831, 11,210; in 1841, 13,346. | bank of the Danube. 

HOLBEK, a bailiwick, town, and port of Den-| HOLESCHALU, a town of Austria, in Moravia, in 
mark, in the island of Sieland. The town is 37 m.| the circle and 2? m. N of Hradisch, and 9m. ENE 
W of Copenhagen, on the Holbek’s-fiord, an arm of | of Kremsir, on the r. bank of the Russawa. Pop. 
the Ise-fiord. Pop. 2,300. It contains a castle and | 3,800, of whom a large proportion are Jews. It has 
a church, and has several distilleries. The harbour | a fine castle, with a large park, and a church; and 
is small, but secure, and has a considerable trade in | possesses some mannfactories of cloth and linen. Its . 
Pegs bail. of H. forms the NW part of the is- | trade, which is carried on with considerable activity, 
and of Sieland, and is bounded on the NE by the | consists chiefly in articles of local production. 
Ise-fiord; on the W by the Great Belt; and termi-| HOLETOWN. See James Town. \ 
nates on the Nin a long peninsula. It comprises] HOLFORD, a parish in Somerset, 6 m. SW of’ 
the island of Samsoe, and is divided into 7 haerads | Watchet. Area 250 acres. Pop. in 1841, 185. t] 
or districts; and contains 73,200 inhabitants, on an| HOLGATE, a township in the p. of Mary-Bishops-” : 
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area of about 500 sq. m. hill-Junior, E. R. of Yorkshire, near one of the 
HOLBETON, a parish itt Devonshire, 3} m. SW of | branches of the Ouse. ‘Atea 250 neres. Pop. im 
ee: at the mouth of the Erme. Area 4,800 | 1831, 97; in 1841, 148.—Also a river im Yorkshire, 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,107; in 1841, 1,120. | an affluent of the Swale. al 
HO sBORNE ISLAND, an island of the 8. Paci- | HOLGUIN, a town of Cuba, capital of a juris- | 
fie, near the NE coast of Australia, to the N of Edge- | diction of the same name. in the Departemento-— 
ay, in S lat 19° 40’, E long. 148° 20°. Oriental, 36 m. ENE of Bayamo. Pop. 4,200; of 
HOLBROOK,  chapelty in Derbyshire, 2m. SSE | the jurisd. in 1841, 23,635. wit 
of Belper. Pop. in 1831, 703; in 1841, 880.—A\so a HOLICS, or Houitscy, a town of Hungary, 
parish in Suffolk, 5} m. SSE of Ipswich, on the | the com. of Neutra, march and 4 m. SW of Sza- 
Stour. Area 1,720 acres. Pop. in 1641, 747. koleza, near the |. bank of the March. Pop. 4,382, 
HOLCOMB, a village of Burke eo., in the state | of whom about one-fourth are Jews. . 
of Georgia, U. 5. 58 m. ESE of Milledgeville, on] HOEINKA, a village of Poland, in the obwod 
the Central railroad, 100 m. NW of Savannah. and 27 m. E of Augustowo. Pop. 225. i) 
_ HOLCOMB (Great), a tything in the p. of New-|  HOLITZ, a village of Bohemia, in the circle and © }| 
ington, Oxfordshire. Pop. 103, 09 12 m. NE of Chradim, on the Redicka. Pop. 3,424. 
HOLCOMBE, a parish in Somersetshire, 6 m.| HOLKAR (Srares or), the name by which cer- 
a of Shepton-Mallet. Area 680 acres. Pop, | tain protected territories of Hindostan, lying between 
a : _— | the parallels of 21° 10’ and 24° 50’ N, and between 
sc era tt a | eee ete es te 
, . ‘of Exeter. ei ) acres. Fop: | Th msi: | sti i 
in 1831, 264; in 1841, 306. i se op es 


f rigger lo ld ees Age Bic 
HOLCOMBE-ROGUS, a parish in Devonshire, 7 pa of Gujcrats aad a Tae een tee eae Cane 
m. ESE of Bampton, on the Exeter and Bristol rail- 
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Part * avs and - third in the N Bee 
y eish ‘the N are the larger portion of the terr- 
way, and Grand Western canal. Area 2,750 acres. | tories of the Rajput chiefs of indialie on the Ey 
Pop. in 1831, 9155 in 1841, 843. ' smaller territories, and the possessions of thé’Uom- ~ 
HOLCOT, a parish in Northamptonshire, 7 m. pany; on the S, the states of the Nizam and ie 


santly situated on a gentle eminence above the salt- 
marshes. H. house, the magnificent seat of the 
Earl of Leicester, is in this p. The surrounding do- 
main comprises above 3,200 acres. 
HOLKHAM BAY, a bay formed by Stephen's 
passage, to the E of i island, on the coast 
of Russian America, in N Jat. 57° 42’, 
HOLLABRUNN (Oser), a town in the archd. of 
Austria, in the lower circle of the Mannhartsberg, 
21 m, NW of Korneuburg. Pop. with Nieder H. 


Bates 

"HOLLAHONUR, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Mysore, subah of Nagara, near the conflu- 
ence of the Tunga and the Bedra, 45 m. ENE of 
Bednore. 


HOLLAND, 


A small European kingdom, politically retaining the 
title of _ Kixcpom oF THE NETHERLANDS, lying be- 
tween the parallels of 51° 15’ and 53° 30’; and be- 
tween the meridians of 3° 30’ and 7° E. Its area is 
somewhat greater than that of Belgium, from which 
it was recently dissociated, and about the tenth part 
of that of Great Britain and Ireland. Taking the 
area of Europe at 100; that of Holland will be re- 
presented 0-30; while that of Belgium is 0°29; 


estuary of the Ems, and the Dollart; and a line 
drawn from the § extremity of the latter expansion 
of tidal water, 5 through the great Bourtanger morass 
to about 52° 35’ N lat., and 7 E long,, where it turns 
F till it strikes the Vecht, separates it from Hanover. 
From the Vecht, the E Maier pete Pa 3 ve 

irregular wavy course, inclining gradually e W, 
till Fees the Rhine a little below Emmerich in 


Prussia. It then round SW tothe N frontier of Lim- 


to Ceistern, where it turns W to the great Peel 
marsh, chee S, and then SW, till it strikes the Zuid 
Wilhelm’s Vaart canal, at a point 5 m. SSW of 
Weert in Limburg. From this point it rans, on the 
frontiers of Belgiom, in an i ar line W till it 
strikes the Schelde, near Ossendrecht, and crossing 
that river sweeps round by Sas-van-Ghent, Philip- 
pine, Sainte Krnis, and Sainte Anne, to the Zwin, a 
small inlet of the North sea. Its boundary on the 
Whines] ‘The follo the present divi 

ivisions,| ‘The following are the present divi- 
} sions of HL, with the area and pop. of the different 
: provinces: . 
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550; in 1931, 792; in 1841, 731. The v. is plea-. 


and tliat of the United Kingdom 3-19.—It is bounded | 
on the N by the North sea, On the E it has the 


Prussia, separating throughout this distance H. from | 
where it turns SSE and rons along the Maas 





its earlier tide-mark; for, at the spot whera 
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Company - and on the W, the states of the Guico- | Ares tn Pop. in Pop, Mestag oe | 
war. The Nerbudda river traverses the territory | win wottand, . 028 891,586 450,820 «=« 479,560 | 
from E to W, and the Tapti skirts it on the SE. The | South Holland, : 1,166 453,818 46,975 668,872 = | 
second portion, lying further N, is entirely comprised | Zealand, . . 588 183,806 154,633 161,495 
‘in Malwah, and is surrounded by the territories of | Utrecht, | -. = Sie 122,318 149,746 154,127 
Scindiah and of the Rajput chiefs, The third por-| GueMerland, =. Aone ass ara SBTTOR 
tion lies to the E of the latter, and forms likewise| Drenthe, . . 788 59,915 78, B3,075 = || 
an enclave within the territories of Scindiah. ‘The Eroaloges ; on ye! ete 288, 180 | 
area of the whole may be estimated at 11,500 sq.m.;| vei ieMpant, | 1653 382551 «382709 «BURBS 
and the revenue in 1824 exceeded 25 lacs of rupees, i ee, ne 
or £250,000. ‘The present chief has made Indur his Total, . 10,005 2,287,225 2,758,186 2674553 5 
Set REe Wien arra, . Part of Limborg, 852 #3 185,000 206,600 
OLKAR (Urrer), a toornatnp in aoe bof Cart- | * seat’ and aan ¢ 2 175,223 «186,485 
in Lancashire, 14 m, NNW of Cartmel. Se 
rerh acres, Pop. in 1801, 1,039; in 1841, 1,114,— 818.359 3,267,688 
“Lower H., in the same p., has an area of 2,130 acres. The whole of the Netherlands is a low flat coun- 
Pop. in 1801, 882; in 1841, 1,670. fry, especially Flanders and H., which, as Temple 
HOLKHAM, a parish and village in Norfolkshire, | observes, “look like*the sea in a calm.” The ex- 
83 m. W of Wells. Area 4,230 acres. Pop. in 1801, | treme flatness of the surface in H, deprives it of 


that picturesque beauty of landscape which results 
from the mixture of hills and valleys. Scarcely an 
eminence is to be seen all the way from Utrecht. to 
the frontiers of France; and even to the E of that 
city, the proportion of level country is much greater 
than of that reich pone a slight degree of eleva- 
tion. What is called a hill in the E provs. of H. 
would in any other country be considered only as a 
small sandy hillock. In the N and W the country 
is 80 low that the surface of the provs. of Groningen, 
Friesland, and Holland, is actually below the sea- 
level; yet the fields are carefully cultivated, and 
preserved from the fury of the ocean waves, partly 
by vast artificial dykes, partly by natural sand-hills 
or downs. Here the numerous canals intersecting 
every district in all directions,—the frequency and 


| cleanly neatness of the towns,—the innumerable 


claim the laborious perseverance and wealth of the 
inhabitants, who have converted fens and bogs and 
sandy heaths into fruitful fields and smiling meadows. 
A recent traveller argues that H. is not an unpic- 
turesque, uninteresting country. “Flat it is,” says he; 
“but it isso geometrically only, and in no other sense, 
Spires, church-towers, bright farm-houses, their win- 
dows glancing in the sun,—long rows of willow-trees, 
their bluish foliage ruffling up white in the breeze,— 
esa iinet ia of a tender vivid green, partly 
hiding the meadows behind, and crowded with glit- 


wn 


tering gaudily-painted gigs and stool-waggons, loaded 


with rosy-cheeked, laughing country-girls, decked 
out in heen of Many more Nosgasig any the rain- 
bow, all as streaming in the wind,—these are the 
objects which strike the eye of the traveller from 
seaward, aud form a gay front view of H. as he sails 
or steams along its coast and up its rivers. On 
shore, the long continuity of horizontal lines of coun- 
try in the background, each line rising behind the 
other to a distant, level, unbroken horizon, gives the 
impressions of vastness and of novelty,” 

ftivers.| If this region cannot be denominated a 
land of hills and valleys, it may very y properly be de- 
signated a place of broad rivers and of streams. But 
the flatness of the whole country is such, that the 
rivers, as if uncertain whither to pursue their course, 
roll with tardy current, and divide info numerous 
branches before they reach the sea. ‘The great rivers 
of H. are the Rhine, the Schelde, and the Maas or 
Maese; but it is only the lower part of these rivers 


4 
villas decorated with the utmost nicety of art,—pro- 
4 
' 
i 


which belong to this country. ‘The streams next in 
importance are the Vecht, the Yesel, the Hanse, the 


Fevel, the Aa, the Dommel. and the Mark.—The 


principal mouth of the Rhine during the Roman 


sway, is now all but obliterated excepting in name, 
and: the whole cones of H. has much reeeded from. 
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Rhitie entered the sea, stood a fortress, by some 
ascribed to Drusus, by others to Claudius, intended 
to guard the entrance; but the whole plan of this 
structure, with walls of hewn stone—still 3 ft. high 
when last seen—is now buried under the waves, 


more than a mile from the present shore. Coins of 


Posthumus, Victorinus, and others resembling early 
Anglo-Saxon skeatta, which have been picked up 


here during low tides, indicate that the fortress was | 
garrisoned, and therefore, that the river was still | 


navigable after the Roman departure from Britain. 
Farther W is the Roompot estuary, where another 
Roman fastness is supposed to have existed on the 
sand-bank facing Ter-Veer, on the E. Schelde; Ro- 
merswaal, another fortress of the same_people, was 
also a small town, on a bank on the W. Schelde, 
opposite Bergen-op-Zoom. So late as 1606, the 
Hock of Holland, Goerce, and other parts of the 


coast, were invaded and swept away; and, at this | 


day, W. Capelle, in Walcheren, after similar devas- 
tations, is defended by rows of piles, which occur 
again at Blankenberg, and even at Ostend. This 
subject is treated with more detail in our notice of 
the province of H. 

Such of our learned readers as wish to be more 
particularly informed concerning the ancient mouths 
of the Maese and the Rhine, the Znsula Batavorum, 
and the canal of Drusus, may obtain as much satis- 
faction as the nature of the subject will allow, by con- 
sulting the learned Cluvier, D’Anville, and Mannert. 
The Rhine at present divides into two branches, 
12 m. below Emmerich, in the Prussian duchy of 
Cleve. The § branch, under the name of the Waal 
—the ancient Vahalis—rons almost due W till it 
dor the Maese, to the N of Bois-le-Duc. The N 
ranch, after proceeding a small distance to the NW, 
is divided into two streams at Ardheim. The branch 
¢alled the Leck runs W, and joins the E branch of 
the Maese, a little to the E of Rotterdam, The 
other branch called the Yssel, runs N, and falls into 
the Zuyder-zee atCampen. “The navigation of the 
Rhine below the Prussian frontier,” says Mr. Mac- 
Gregor, “is virtually in possession of H.; but neither 
the treaty of Vienna, nor the convention of May- 
ence, yield any presumptive right to H. over that 
navigation; and the British government not only 
always disclaimed such assumption on the part of 
H., but has claimed the right to navigate even as far 
as Frankfort from and into the sea.” The treaty of 
Vienna is sufficiently positive on this head; and the 
treaty of Mayence, 1831, declares the Rhine a free 
wal oo route along its whole littoral from Basle 
to . “The navigation of the Rhine,” Mr. 


a ra le 
o the sea. 
MacGregor continues, “by steam, or by those large | 
and small vessels called Rhine ships, is, and has long 


been, in the hands of the Dutch, and the spirit of 


- monopoly is striking in the few steam-boats, and 


those certainly of an inferior and uncomfortable de- 
scription, which are employed in the Lower Rhine 
navigation. Neither England nor the German Rhine- 
bordering states should sanction this, either passivelh 
or actively."—The Meuse, Maas, or Maese, as it is 
called by the Dutch and Germans, fises in the neigh- 


bourhood of Langres, near the village of Meuse, | 
which is reckoned the highest grourid in France, and | 
from which the Seine, the Anbe, the Marne, the 


Siione, and the Maese, flow in different directions to 


the sea. The Maese waters, in its tortuous course | 


through France, Stenay, Verdun, Sedan, Doucherry 
Mezieres, and Charleville: and entering Belgium 2 at 
Givet, rans between it and Charlemont; passes b 

Namur, where it receives the Sambre; by Huy and 
Liege, where it receives the Ourthe from Luxem- 
burg; by Maestricht and Roermonde, where it is 


joined by the Roer; pursues its course to Venloo, | 
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| Grave, and Battenburg; and thence proceeds in a 


| channels forms many islands, the chief of which are 


course of this river; ffom Givet to the Briel, is 250 
'm. Itretains its name during the whole of its course. 
'and has in vulgar speech usurped the honours due 


Rhine, which rats through Gelderland, and_falls 
into the Zuyder-zee at Campen, is called the Yesel, 


-a NW course, falls into this branch of the Rhine at 


for boats—Conde, Tournay, Oudenarde, Ghent, Den- 


| these branches, after forming several islands, fall into 


a little above Denain; by the Saussel, at Bouchain; 


navigation of the Scheldt and the Meuse has been 
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W direction, till it divides itself into two branches, 
The § branch joins the Waal, forming with it the 
isle of Bommel, and thus united, passes by Goreurh 
to Dort, where it is again divided, one branch join- 
ing the Leck on the N, by means of the Meuse. Of 
the N branch which pursues a W course, a small 
branch runs § into that arm of the North sea called 
the Haring Vliet; while the main branch continuing 
its W course, falls into the sea at Briel in the isle of 
Voorne. Below Gorcum, the Meuse by its divided 


Ysselmonde, Stryen, And Voorne. The comparative 


to the majestic Rhine. If we were to speak or write |} 
with strict correctness, the estuaries or mouths of the _}| 
Maese should be styled those of the Rhine; though 
the people, accustomed to the ancient and more 
northern egress of this ‘grand river, and preferring 
tradition to fact, have denominated that the Maese 
which in point of fact should be called the Rhine. 
The Leck and Waal must be regarded as mouths of 
the Rhine, though after their junction below the isle 
of Bominel, they are commonly styled the Maese; 
while in just and precise geography, it should be said 
that the Maese now falls into the Rhine on the E 
side of the isle of Bommel.—That branch of the 


from a comparatively small stream of that name, 
which rises in the bishopric of Munster, and, running 


Duisburg.—The Scheldt, or Schelde, called l'Escaut 
by the French, rises in Picardy, in a small lake, 1 
m. E of Beaurevoir. It passes by Cambray, Bou- 
chain, Valenciennés—where it begins to be navigable 


dermonde, and Antwerp. It divides into two branches 
below Fort Lillo. One of these, called the Eastern 
Scheldt, flows by Bergen-op-Zoom; the other, the 
Western Scheldt, proceeds to Flushing; and both of 


the German ocean. These islands are called tha 
isles of Zealand. ‘The Scheldt is joined by the Selle, 


the at Mortagne; the Lys, at Ghent; an 
the Dender, at Dendermonde. Most of these tribu- 
tary streams rise in the prov. of Artois, at no er 
degree of elevation. The whole course of the Scheldt 
may be estimated at 150 m., without includin; the 
windings of the stream. It has a very large volume 
of water, considering the shortness of its course, be- 
ing at Antwerp 2,160 ft. broad, and 30 ft. deep at 
low water. The tide rises 15 ft., and runs up 48 

as Ghent, 30m. direct distance above Antwerp. The 


thus provided for by treaty of April 19, 1839: 


Art, 2. So far as regards specially the navigation of the Schelit, 
and of its mouths, it is agreed, that the pilotage and the buoying 
of its channel, as well as the conservation of the channels of the 
Scheldt below Antwerp, shall be subject to a joint superinten- 
dence;:aml that this joitit superintendence shall be ex by 
commissioners to be appointed for this purpose by the two par- 
ties. Moderate pilotage dues shall be fixed by mutual agree- 
ment, and those dues shall bé the same for the vessels of all mn- 


tions. In the meantime, and until these dues shall be fixed. nd | 


higher pilotage dnes shall be levied than those which have been 
established by the tariff of 1829, for the mouths of the Meuse 


from the high sea to Helvoet, and from Helvoet to Rotterdam, in 
om to the distances. It shall be at the choice of every 
vessel proceeding from the high sea to Belgium, or from Belgium 
to the high sea, to take what pilot she pleases: and upon the 
same pi it shall be free for the two countries to establish 
along the w course of the Scheldt, and at its mouth, 
lishments as shall be deemed 


ee 
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6, hereinafter following. These establishments shall be | 
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section 
placed under the joint superintendence mentioned in the begin- 
ning of the present h. The two governments engage to 
peepee _ of the “ieee and of its one 

place main therein necessary beacons an 
buoys, each for its own part of the river. 

Art. 3. There shall be levied by the 
lands, apes the navigation of the Scheldt, and of its mouths, a 
single duty of florin 1550 per ton; that is to say, florin 112 on 
vessels which, coming from the a shall ascend the West- 
erm Scheldt in order to proceed to Belgium by the Scheldt, or by 
the canal eemmeatus ts cenks on — ag bahige 

from Belginm b 1eldt or e canal of Ternenes, 

shall descend the Western Schelidt in tele to proceed to the high 
sea. And in order that the said vessels may not be subject to 
any Visit, nor to any delay or hinderance whatever within the 
Datch waters, either in ascending the Scheldt from the high sea, 
or in descending the Scheldt in order to reach the high sea, it is 
that the collection of the duty above-mentioned shall take 

by Dutch agents at Antwerp and at Ternense. In the 
same manner, vessels arriving from the high sea in order to pro- 
ceed to Antwerp by the Western Scheldt, and coming from places 
suspected in regard to health, shall be at liberty to continue their 
course without hinderance or delay, accompanied by one health- 
guard, and thus to proceed to the place of their destination. Ves- 


sela proceeding from Antwerp to Terneuse, and vice versa, or | 


carrying on in the river itself ting trade or fishery (in such 
manner as the exercise of the latter shall be regulated in pursu- 
ance of section 6 hereinafter), shall not be subjected to any duty. 

Art. 4. The branch of the Scheldt called the Eastern Schelit 
net being in its present state available for the navigation from 
the high sea to Antwerp and Ternense, and vice tersa, but being 
used for the navigation between Antwerp and the Rhine, this 
eastern branch shall not be burdened, in any part of its course, 
with higher duties or tolls than those which are levied, according 
to the tariffs of Mayence of the @lst of March, 1831, upon the 
navigation from Gorcum to the high sea, in proportion to the 


Art. 5, Tt is also agreed that the navigation of the intermediate 
channels between the Scheldt and the Rhine, in order to 
from Antwerp to the Rhine, and vice versa, shall continue reci- 
procally free, and that it shall be subject only to moderate tolls, 
which shall be the same for the commerce of the two countries. 

Art. 6. Commissioners on both sides shall meet at Antwerp in 
the space of one month, as well to determine the definitive and 
permanent amount of these tolls, as to agree upon a general re- 
gulation for the execution of the provisions of the present article, 
and to include therein a provision for the exercise of the right of 
fishing and of trading in fish, throughout the whole extent of the 
Scheldt, on a footing of perfect reciprocity and equality in favour 
of the subjects of the two countries. 

Art 7. In the meantime, and until the said regulations shall 
be prepared, the navigation of the Meuse and of its branches shall 
remain free to the commerce of the two countries, which shall 
adopt provisionally, in this respect, the tariffs of the convention 
signed at Mayence on the 31st of March, 1831, for the free navi- 
gation of the Rhine, as well as the other provisions of that con- 


“wention, 80 far as they may be applicable to the said river, 


Notwithstanding the above articles, foreign vessels are still 
greatly harassed in their navigation of the outlets of the Rhine. 
The imposts by the Dutch government “on the channels below 
Gorcum, which they assume to be inlets of the sea, and not 


mouths of the river, serve as an excuse to the inland states to 


keep up a system of tolls on the Rhine which amount to a scrious 
freight. The dues levied on goods between Goreum and Stras- 
burg are, by the tariff of 1845, on the ewt., 2 fr. 68 c., or nearly 
£2 10s. per ton, being in many cases equal to the freight from 
Calcutta or Batavia. The Dutch receive 28 cents, or one-ninth 
of this plunder. Their own charge, 13} cents. per ewt. up to 9 
cents. down the stream, is apparently not heavy, but is made so 
by pilot, lighthouse, and harbour does, that are only levied to 
half their amount on Dutch vessels, ‘There must have been some 


' Meaning in the clause of the treaty of Vienna, which stipulates 


that the preat rivers serving as inlets to the continental states 
should be free. We find this essential stipulation everywhere 

| re We have certainly to thank*our connection with 
Hanover for not being able to throw the weight of British influ- 
ence into the scale, when, at various times, opposition was raised 
to the evil. It was to allow the kings of Hanover to raise the 
Stade duties in the Elbe that we connived at the Dutch control 
over the Rhine and the Scheldt, and at the continuation of the 
Sound dues, There are good reasons for thinking that Holland, 
which has conchided a treaty with France allowing a direct 
trade in colonial wares with Strasburg, would be a gainer by re- 
laxing her grip of the mouth of the Rhine, and thus inducing the 
German states to abolish their tolls; as these sufficiently explain 
the desolate condition of that fine river, where the vessels that 
navigate it are few and far between. 'The Scheldt toll is, too, an 
intolerable nuisance for the rest of Europe. It serves, like the 
Rhenish toll, to allow Holland and Belgium to impose differential 
duties on the shipping of allother states, For reciprocity treaties 


bind those countries only not to levy more does on there neigh-" 


ours than they do on their own shipping; but they do not bind 
these states not to make a present of the duties so levied to their 
oe Ships, which, of course, comes to the same thing. A similar 


takes jn levying most import duties: ten per | 
Pereen seca ose | 


cent. being remitted in 





government of the Nether- 


and other purposes. » 


vessels, The remission on cbrn amounts to 2 fi, per last, ‘bein 
on wheat 25 per cent. and on barley 50 per cent. of the tariff 
impost.” (Daily News] 


The Ems, where it falls into the Dollart, belongs 
to Holland. The Mosel, or Moselle, touches the E 
boundaries of Luxemburg. Almost all the rivers 
we have named are navigable, and connected to- 
gether by the numerous canals which intersect the 
whole of H., and the greater part of Belgium. 

Lakes.|_ There are no lakes in the ci-devant Ans- 
trian Netherlands, but there are some in H. It has 
been supposed that the Zuyder-zee, which occupies 
1,207 sq. m., was originally a large fresh-water lake, 
and that the Flevo dacus of Pompeaitie Mela was what 
is now the § part of this great inlet of the North sea. 
The circumstance of this part of that inland sea being 
much deeper than the N part, which is extremely 
shallow, strengthens this conjecture. In the days of 
Tacitus, the Issel or Yssel was connected with the 
Rhine by the canal of Drusus; but this canal being 
negtanied, the Rhine joined the Issel with such force, 


that the confluent stream increased Lake Flevo to 


a great extent; and instead of a river of the same 
name, which ran formerly 50 Roman m, from that. 


lake to the sea, there was opened that wide gu 


which now forms the entrance or N of the Zuy- 
der-zee.—The Haarlemer-meer or lake of Haarlem, 
before the recent operations for its drainage com- 


j menced, was about 15 m. in length, and about one- 


half of that extent in breadth. See HaAartem (LAKE 
or ).—The Dollart, between Groningen and the Ha- 
noverian province of East Friesland, occupies about 
60 sq. m., and was formed by two successive irrup- 
tions of the sea in 1277 and 1287. See Dottanrt. 
_ Jnland navigation.] The whole Netherlands, especially Hol- 
land, abound in canals, the cutting of which is greatly facilitated 
by the extreme flatness of the surface, and the multitude of small 
streams inte the country in all directions, By means of 
these an extensive inland commerce is carried on; and, as they 
communicate with the Rhine and other large rivers, the produc- 
tions of the whole earth are conveyed at comparatively small 
expense into the interior of Germany and the Netherlands. The 
usual way of traveling is by covered called treckschuyts, or 
track-boats, dragged along the canala in a way similar to that 
which is practised on the Great canal between Glasgow and 
Grangemouth. A treckschuyt moves precisely at the rate of 4 
m. an hour. Near Amsterdam, and in the neighbourhood of the 
larger cities, the canals are bordered for miles by elegant plea- 
sure-crounds and country-houses, indicative of the extraordinary 
wealth and comfort of the inhabitants. The total of the hydrau- 
lic: oes between the Perepth ss ne Coe have been 
m y acompetent judge ave £300,000,000 sterling : 
and form, in so small a country, a most astonishing monument of 
auman industry. “In our progress through Holland," saya Mr. 
“viewing their canals, dams, and sluices, at every 


| step we move, the labour, the vigilance to which the Dutch have 


been and are subjected, merely for preserving the ground they 
stand—we might almost say, float—upon, is extraordinary:—the 
labour and the expense thas applied, is all withdrawn from pro- 
ductive purposes; nothing ever seems neglected, nothing out of 
order, no ing, rivers, Dor dykea, nor any other strocture 
broken down: everything, and every place is neat, and every- 
thing appears completed. The example of the Dutch living. fa 
the canal or river boats, illustrates their industry and thrift! A 
man marries—he and his wife possess or purchase a small boat 
that will carry one to three tons, They live, cook, move about, 
carry articles to and from markets; and their first, if not second 
child is born, or at least nursed in this puny vessel. The 
aeey me poorivig kei a oten makes all the agp Soe Fie 
cooks, and assists in navigating the craft, especi in steering; 
when you may, at the same time, observe the hesband with a 
rope over his shoulder dragging the boat along a canal or river. 
when the wind is adverse."—The of these artificial lines 
of inland navigation is the Helder,: The line which this stopen- 
dous work follows may be easily traced on a map of Holland, 
From the river Y or Ye. at Amsterdam, it proceeds N to 
Purmerend, thence W to Alkmaar lake, thence N by Alkmaar 
to a point within 2 m. of the coast near Petten; and it con- 
tinnes to run nearly parallel 
the Helder, where it. joins 
Nieuwediep. At the latter 
pes for supplying we canal with water during no 
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waggons across them. The climate of H., from its 
humidity, is unfavourable to longevity. ‘The sudden 
transitions from heat to cold, and from eold to heat, 
augment the unhealthiness of the climate, and occa- 
sion feyers, pleurisies, and scorbutic complaints, 
The most pleasant time of the year is the months 
of September and October. The largest quantity of 
rain and snow generally falls in January. Upon the 
coast of Flanders, and the mouths of the Scheldt, 
the climate is remarkably moist and unhealthy, as 
our soldiers fatally experienced in the Walcheren 
expedition. Yet consumptions are not common in 
Holland, as the Dutch are in the habit of suiting 
| their clothing to the changes of the climate. 

Soil and agriculture.| Destitute of coals and with- 
out copse-wood, the Dutch have to depend on their 
veener or peat-mosses for fuel. ‘There are two kinds 
of these, the higher and the lower. ‘The high mosses 
afford a layer of what is called gray or dry peat. 
The upper bed of peat is generally about six feet in 
thickness; it seems to be cpmposed rather of leaves 
and stems of reedy plants than of heath, or the 
plants which commo y accompany heath; and frag- 
ments of large branches of trees have sometimes 
been found in it. Beneath this peat a thin blue clay 
commonly appears, and which, on the peat bein 
removed, forms arable land. The low mosses afford 
what are called mud-peats, and when these are taken 
from the inferior layer of such moss, the excavation 
speedily becomes covered with water. When the 
under stratam of moss is formed and contains wood, 
it is called . Many trunks of trees occur in it; 
and these uniformly lie with their heads omene 
| eastward, showing that the storm or debacle whic 
A oS tarpon taeaees pete nea had come a the west. a a 
P hastens ee ranepary on | of the timber, oak in particular, remains sound, s0 
ie te haiti erences ean that it can be used in ene ad but it is of a dark 

.| colour, as if stained with ink: thus proving the 

amazing durability of oak. There is a law in H. 
inst digging through this derry in the lowest parts 

of the country, much water being found to ooze in 
the sand below, and to be repressed by the compact 
layer of wood moss.—The humidity and coldness of 
the Dutch climate are unfavourable to the cultiva- 
tion of grain. The corn raised in H. is insufficient: 
for the home-consumption, but the productions of 
the dairy afford ample means for supplying the de- 
fect in grain. By far the greater part of the land is 
laid out in pasturage,—a purpose for which it seems 
}admirably ada By draining the bogs and 
marshes, excellent meadows are created, upon which 
lean German and Dutch cattle can be fattened to a 
vast size. The utmost attention is paid to the 
warmth and cleanliness of the cattle; even in sum- 
mer, these animals sometimes appear in the mea- 
dows clothed with apparently lndicrous care to keep 
off the flies which infest them. The cows do not 


the Zuyder-zee to a breadth of a mile, produces a current | 
which scours and deepens the channel Immediately opposite 

the Helder there is 100 ft. of water at high tides, and at the shal- 
lowest part of the bar to the W there are 27 ft. In the same 
way, the artificial mound which runs into the lake or river Ye, 
opposite Amsterdam, by contracting the water-way to about 
1,000 ft, keeps a depth of 40 ft. in the port at high water, while 
above and below there is only 10 or 12 ft, The canal, began in 
1819, and finished in 1925, cost about one million sterling. If we 
compute the magnitude of this canal by the cubic contents of its 
bed, it is the greatest we. believe in the world—unless some of the 
Chinese be ne ge Por volume SP bow which - 
contains when filled, or the prism de remplissage, is twice as grea 

as that of the New York canal, or the canal of Languedoc, and 
two and a half times as great as that of the Caledonian canal, if 
we include only those parts of the latter which have been cut 


with human : 

Sea-dykes.) As the coast of H. is remarkably fiat, especially 
from the islands of Zieland to the Texel, the Dutch have been at 
infinite and labour in making and repairing dykes and 
embankments, to prevent the encroachments of the sea, and 
those dreadful inundations to which the country is sometimes 
subjected from the height and violence of the tides acting upon a 
shore unusually and uniformly flat and low. These dykes are 
usually 20 ft. high, and 70 ft. broad at the bottom; and are made 
of the roughest clay, fenced on the land-side with wood and 
stone, and on that next the sea with mats of rushes and flags | 
staked down as high as the tide usually rises, or with sea-weed, 
which prevents the water from sapping and undermining the 
body of the dykes. However, in spite of all their labour, the sea 
is still caining.on the coast, The winter is the season when ac- 
cidents most frequently happen to the akon. Long-prevailing 
SW winds, acting on the surface of the Atlantic, drive an accu- 
mulation of water round the N of Seotland into the German 







ocean. If these are succeeded by violent tenypests blowing from 
the NW, the effect is to propel the sea with great violence south- 
ward through the British channel; but the straits of Dover are too 
narrow to admit the augmented body readily to pass, and in con- 
sequence it falls back upon the low lands of Holland. At such 
moments the tall ocean may be truly said “to lean against the 
land,” and the strength of the dykes alone preserves the country 
from submersion. To guard against such assaults, the utmost 
Skill, energy, and activity are required. If the water surmounts 
the dyke, its ruin is inevitable; and when such a calamity is ap- 


the sAme manner ag a leak is sometimes stopped ina ship. This 
prevents the earth being washed away by the action of the 
waves; and when the danger is past, the temporary works are 
the 13th cent., was all dry land; when the ground which it covers 
was inundated, 8,000 people lost their lives. About the same 
period 44 villares were swallowed up in the province of Gronin- 
gen. In 1717 oo less than 1,560 habitations disappeared beneath 
the waters of the ocean, which had broken their bounds. It fs 
clear, therefore, that the existence of H. depends upon the preser- 
vation of her dykes to restrain the sea, and the management of 
her sluices to permit the egress of her rivers and internal watera. 
The term der dronten land (‘the drowned land") is applied to more 
than one district which has been submerged, and subsequently | 
recovered. In the interior of H. and Guelderland, they are like- 
wise exposed to inundations arising from another cause, viz, the 
melting of the snow in the oj, wi nad of Switzerland, which 
down Bee ae ee en ot aniks of the river 


and Leck, get gorged, and an inu ensues in spite of artif- | Yield so large a quantity of milk as many of our 
Strong ae thae of self recreate are forced by a necessity. | English cows; but from the quantity of butter and 
board of et | cheese which they produce, it appears to be of richer 


: 5 The annual produce of each cow in 5, 
are | H: is calculated at 78 Ibs. of butter, and 180 Ibs. of 
mee ms Peprs, ot North oe pene Ree oe 
—— ? , | a trech e together 140,000,000 Ibs. 
Climate.] While the climate of Belgium consi-. "lhe pacha ra: the Gait Me: of which 
d y resembles that of the south of England, and | does not exceed 7,000,000 Ibs., or one-twentieth. 
is more moist than warm,—the climate of H., from | ‘This large quantity at its average price 
: . | £1,800,000 sterling annually. The value of the but-. 
ter manufactured is about 24,000,000 gc ore or 
about £2,000,000 sterling more, of which their own 
eonstimption amounts to one-tenth, thus leaving 
surplus of £1,800,000 sterling annually. During the 
last 40 years, these | — ti n¢ soil 
have amounted at severi tenes oes 2s 00,0 
/one year. In 1644, the quantity of butter imp 


a 
= 


bring from the frozen regions of northern Europe a 
qecane MMI ie Britain. The Zay-. 

nd the principal ports upon the coast, are 
frozen during several months of winter; in some 
years the rivers bear the passage of lieavy-loaded 
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into England from all parts was 10,150,000 Ibs., 
Dutch weight, and chiefly from H. The quantity of 
butter exported from H. in that year was 10,804,000 
lbs.; in 1849 it amounted to 11,109,720 Ibs.; in 1850 
to 12,016,261 Ibs. The export of cheese in 1849 was 


few districts, and is of very inferior quality. The 
following tables will illustrate the comparative agri- 
cultural condition of the different provs. 


L Pap aneat of te sone 0 ulation of the several prova. of 





20,538,236 Ibs. ; in 1850, 22,309,822 lbs. On receding ee SORES Oo ee ee ee 
from the coast, and approaching the German frontier, 5: 5 £8 3g g = 

the husbandry assumes the character of that of the mid- 3 - ws. a + gs 3 
land counties of England. Both landlords and tenants = E ae zig 223 28 
are exceedingly careful to improve their lands, and | provinces 3 a ae = ae Total. S43 
follow a proper system of rotation, and, above all, to z a? : met 8 <2. 33 
enrich the soil by manure, which is carefully col- a stg g52 Zes3 22 
lected by a variety of processes. In fact, the Dutch, © 224 Se3 3e% é 
by unwearied and persevering industry, have con- deouiad vt Ae 3 bg “ fe Ee 

quered almost every disadvantage of climate, soil, | Urerand, 323912 9602 9305 165723 ORG? 661 
and territory. The air and water are both equally | y yon and, 182.666 620 17.209 44500 247'995 1709 
bad,—the soil naturally produces scarcely anything | § Holland, 257,792 2,039 19.643 24.143 303.617 1679 
but peat,—and even the very possession of this soil | Zealand, 164,232 2,393 3,623 173,782 83-7 
is disputed by the sea, which is constantly endea- Frinland, aera pid Sipe $6746 he ge ee 
youring to reclaim it as its own,—and yet the labours Overyssel, 204,369 3,155 3.402 123,003 333,929 57-2 
of the patient Dutchmen have rendered their small, | Groningen, 152,262 2,159 2748 45977 233,176 740 
boggy, insignificant territory, one of the richest spots | Drenthe, . 186,879 1,391 445 126,056 266,271 263 
IT Kurope. Besides wheat, rye, barley, oats, pease, Total, 2,196,365 40,724 104,165 773,716 3,044,970 848 


beans, and buckwheat; madder, rape-seed, hops, to- 
bacco, clover-seed, mustard-seed, flax, hemp, poppy 
oil, and some other productions, are raised both for 
home-consumption and exportation. The science of 
horticulture is also much cultivated in H.; and there 
is a neatness and degree of taste displayed in their 
gardens and orchards that is scarcely to be found in 
any other part of Europe. Corn is grown only in a 


By the above statement it will appear that 2,167,089 
bunders [a bunder equals 24736 English acres, or 24 


| acres nearly] have been reclaimed of the lands, wa- 


ters, and sea-shores down to land water-mark; leay- 
ing 877,881 bunders of sea-shore, banks of rivers, 
reed and rush lands, peat-bogs, heaths, and morasses, 
unreclaimed in 1833. 


IL. Statement of the yearly average quantity of different sorts of grain and other agricultural produce raised in Holland, 


between 1837 and 1841 inclusive, taken from the reports of the governors of provinces. 
















Picvinices Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats, Potatoes, 
rovinces. moder. muddes. muddes, muddes, muddes. 
Groningen, ~ 831,5024 1,546,4154 2,078,2304 3,665,1534 6,637,545 
Overyssel, . 200,000 1,500,000 800,000 800,000 10,750,000 
Guelderland, 580,000 2,790,000 294.000 $15,500 4,375,000 
Drenthe, . ‘ + 1,050,000 40,000 112,500 2.200,000 
Zealand, 2,664,480 255,626 1,884,686 777,294 3,308,760 
Friesland, 125,000 850,000 675,000 1,250,000 ee 
Utrecht, 979,100 823,600 974,145 452515 8,170,500 
N. Holland, . 164,302 425,502 623,516 G57-728" "te 
8. Holland, 1,285,688 550,370 1,481,015 1,389,183 18,722,016 
Limburg, 864,211 2,187,259 342,742 1,382,126 3,622,783 
N. Brabant, 45,237 256,918 21,806 139,543 436,192 
Total in muddes, . . 7,209,652 12,035,690 8,515,14 11,441,537}. _ 53,222,746 . 
dienperiat quarters, easrete 7008 G1: eeeroate serosa 162,861,602 bush. 
The remaining produce of all the provs. consisted | nual average produce of their own country: wheat, 
chiefly of,— ‘ about one-seyenth; rye, two-sevenths; barley, one- 
Buckwheat, 6,127,800 muddes, or 2,343,883 imp. qts. | Ninth; and buckwheat, one-sixteenth.. Nearly all 
Pease, 1.077,6404 .. 412,197... | are spring crops, and are said to average,— 
nore sa ees: Wheat, 1,272,225 muids, or 400,000 qrs. 
Rape, . 2,642,058 1,010,586 Rye, . : 15,639 =... 1,000,000 
Flax seed, 4 200,000 wi Barley, : 1174.1 4 400,000 
Mustard seed, —. 37,025... _14,186 ia Tey Saar gn 781,300 - 
Se ee rey wnatee Sad eesett Rape and Linseed, 1,439,566 479,850 
Tobacco, )and Guel-| 26,780,740 Ibs. 59,051,551 Eng.lbs. | The distilleries at Scheidam are said to consume 
en ji : PO ee $8,062 cwt. | alone 30,000 lasts, or 3,000,000 quarters of grain of 
Madder, Zealand, . 41,499 casks. “a | all kinds annually. ‘Tobacco is extensively culti- 
hy a "10.580 sendin 1514 Sa | vated. I . wf 
pie Sages 8065... Guelderland, 5 1,188,235 Ibs. 
Clover, and other Utrecht, : e ‘ 868,808 
Be * r 7 191,250 N. Brabant, . ; é 404,054 
Flax, * 1,086,601 Tbs. 21,592 cwt. 8. Holland, P . ye 770,576 
Canary seed, 4,210 muddes 1,610 quarters is the yearly crop. Madder is chiefly wh in Zea- 


The average annual quantity of corn produced in H. 
is set down at 297,000 Dutch lasts; of corn imported 
since 1835 into that country, at 58,649 lasts; of ex- 
ported corn, at 21,000 lasts: and of corn conveyed in 
iransifu, at 5,919 lasts. It is found that the quan- 
tity of corn required for the home consumption of 
the Dntch bears the following proportions to the an- 
IV. 
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a Rg a es 








land; the quantity exported in 1844 was 4,020,500 lbs. ; 


in 1849, 5,263,407 Ibs. The export of flax in 1844 
was 5,000,000 Ibs. whereas of hemp there was 
18,000,000 Ibs. imported, and but 60,000 lbs. export- 
ted. In 1849, the export of undressed flax was 
7,332,801 Ibs.; of dressed flax, 29,570 lbs. Since 
1836 the Dutch have had a sliding scale ranging” 
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| cally uninviting, the discontented and the persecuted hurried 

from every quarter,to enjoy that freedom which fairer climes 

yielded them not. The Puritans from England, the Huguenots 

from France, the Walloons from the Netherlands, the Protestants 

from Germany and Poland, hastened thither, bringing with 

if not wealth, something which was far more valnable,—the love 

of social liberty, and habits of industry. The maritime situation 

of the country pointed out the path by which industry could most 

snecessfully pursue its object; and the Dutch became, what the 

Americans were during the late war, the carriers of Europe. The 

trade of H. fast rose upon the ruins of that of Antwerp and Por- 

tugal; and the commerce of England being yet in its infancy, pre- 

| sented no rival to Dutch enterprise. Meanwhile, the merchants 

of Antwerp, disgusted by the oppressive measures of Philip IT. of 
Spain, expatriated themselves, and settled in great numbers at 

Amsterdam, where they began to fit out ships, and sought to re- 

vive, if possible, that universal commerce which they had for- 

merly carried on from Antwerp. They sent vessels under neu- 

tral colours to purchase East Indian commodities at the port of 
Lisbon, then under the dominion of Spain; but the Spanish min- 

isters confiscated the ships, and imprisoned their seamen. The 

Duteh were thus forced to betake themselves to a direct trade 

with India; and it has been observed by one of their writers, that 

if the Spaniards had not acted as they did, the Dutch had proba- 

bly never extended their navigation beyond the Baltic, the Medi-_ 
terranean, and the countries of France, England, and Spat. 

They first attempted a NE passage to India, in which they failed, 

As all others have done since. But while thus fruitlessly engaged, 

anew and unexpected incident turned their schemes In another 

direction, Amongst the number of those who were scized ab * 
Lisbon in 1994, was a seaman of the name of Hontman, who 
being allowed some liberty in his captivity, employed it in con- 
versing with the Portuguese, and in making inquiries as to the 
route they held in their East Indian voyages, the places to which 
they traded, and their manner of dealing with the natives. On 
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from a duty of 15s. per quarter on wheat at a market 
price of 25s. to 45s. market value, when the duty 1s} 
null 






































Fisheries.) ‘The herring-fishery, long called with 
propriety the gold-mine of H., was carried on as 
early as the 12th cent.; but the art of curing and) 
barrelling these fish was only first discovered by 
Beukelz in 1916. In 1610, 3,000 busses, manned by 
50,000 fishermen, were employed in it; besides 9,000 
boats and 150,000 persons who were occupied in 
transporting, curing, and selling the fish, which then 

ielded a yearly revenue to the country of £2,500,000. 
n the middle of the 18th cent. the Dutch fishery 
was at its height, and employed 100,000 fishermen. 
In 1780, the number of vessels employed in this 
trade were reduced to 200, in consequence of the in- 
creasing attention which Britain and other mari- 
time nations paid to their own fisheries. On the de- 
cline of the herring-fishery, the industrious Dutch 
directed their capital to the more distant and preca- 
rious whale-fishery. The British viee-consul at Rot- 
ferdam in 1842, reported that the number of ships 
and fishermen employed .in the Dutch fisheries 
amounted to 1,605 vessels, and 8,350 classed as fol- 
lows: 


i} 


Ships. Fishermen. 7 ' 


a Herring and cod fishery with nets, 120 1,800 


Lice tne 3 ape Sa tramn, horriag fee 45 a25 his return to Amsterdam, Houtman was appointed Conan 
smoking and drying, 908 1,455 of an expedition fitted out for Indian commerce, which sailed 


from the Texel in 1595, and returned in two years and four 
months, after a prosperons voyage. This success animated the 
Dutch to more extensive enterprises; and the foundation of the 


Fresh fish, exclusively off the 
coast, and in the Zoyder-Zee, 1,000 4,600 


3 | eee : 330 500 Dutch East India company was laid on the 20th of March, 1602, 

1,603 8290 ~ by a charter from the States, A capital of Bae. 000 Baris wae 

a “ | ) , as 
Whale or seal fishery, .~ d a 70 Ba and divided into 22,000 shares of 5,000 florins, 


somewhat less than £250 sterling each. Having wrested the | 
| Spice islands ont of the hands of the Portuguese, this company _ {| 
soon became rich by the acquisition. In the course of eight 
years they ented (heir capital to 30,000,000 florins: and in 
the course of 130 years, the annual profits of the Indian com- 
merce was estimated at 12,700,000 florins; and the trade of Japan 
at 2,000,000 florins more. The Indian commerce, when-in its 
zenith, employed 15,000 sailors in-constant pay; and 180 ships of 


Tats. Se ny MR Cae 
The first cost of the above shipping, when fully 
equipped for sea (exelusive of the two whalers), or 
in other words, the capital invested in the fisheries, 
was estimated thus: : 














. from 30 to 60 guns, were employed as a naval force to protect 
Ships. + Filorins. 2 this commerce. The West adie, cotiipany was incorporated in 

@ 120 : . 1,200,000 or 100,000 1621; but the shares did not pay nearly so well as those of the 

b “a 4 7 . 405,000 33,750 East India company. The Dutch West India islands, though of 

¢ 2038 Z : £32,000 69,330 little consequence ‘as agricultural colonies, were, however, of 

d1oo 3 - 1,600,000 153,350 much use to the national trade. The general neutrality of H. in 

e 20 ‘ * 216,000 18,000 | the wars between France, Spain, and England, caused the other- 

——_ | Wise insignificant islands of Curacoa and St. Eustatia to become 

1,603 4,253,000 854,410 the general depots of the produce of the French and ae 

wad: est Indies, whence it was shi under the Dutch flag for 

And the annual expenditure of the same was,— Europe. of the Duteh ee eres the continent of America, 
Shi Uringam alone was of consequence for its exports of sugar, 

" Baer prec = and cotton. The Dutch settlements on the W coasts of Africa 
“% «6 >) ee SB0 000 or 93,333 supplied above 12,000 slaves annually. But while the adventi- 
_< a ny tte 0,000 tious circumstances which had so long favoured the Dutch power 

di0oe . | : 1.200.000 ee and wealth gradually ceased to operate, their trade and com- 

a ete . ay aoe 00,000 merce also began to decline; the French, the Danes, the Swed 

rie aly 19,080 -_ above all the English, became their rivals in the ere ds 
_ 1,608 $773,000 Bladie of the East; and increasing competition narrowed their sales ant 


diminished their profits. The test blow to their trade was 
ven by the insane policy of the Louvestein faction, which e@- 
iled them with Great Britain. The opposition of that party 
to the Stadtholder, and their jealousy of Great Britain and Pru 
as his partisans, led them to look to France for support, an 
_ ultimately to throw themselves into the arms of that country. 
| ‘This infatuated act consummated the ruin of Dutch trade; 28 it 
| invelved Holland in a war with her powerful commercial rival, 
. nn neta Bg rapidly annihilated her foreign commerce, 


The annual ay produce during the 5 years pre- 
ceding 1842 was found to amount to 40,000 tons of 
5 errings, 10,000 errings for smoking or dry- 
ing, and 10,000 tons of salt fish. say 

The estimated Ine of aha 
Phe mated 4 Valo vy 

Of which the eanorson canilay Shee ras 


fa val once powerful navy. The which the 

ed in Holland is valued at , . 860,000. 30,000. | Dutch had founded in the East, iowet CE fhe. Pots 

: oo = | Power, Was overthrown; and nothing retained of what h en 
Leaving a residue of ‘ _ - 8,640,000 303,333 | won by the wisdom a solstaa of a Ctaeakea Koen, a Hulst, 


and a Spielman, but the melancholy remembrance of what they. 
| had lost. The spirit of indu > hawever, still survived in H., 
and the Dutch struggled bravely on. “Although under Napo- 
leon their commerce was nearly annihilated, that statesman will 
be greatly in error, who classes the kingdom of Holland among 
| those which now stand low in political consequence, There are 
| great riches still im Holland. {t is a country in which there is 
less endless that in any other in the world; there are no poor 
rates; yet those in. distress are better sheltered, clad, and: 
than in any other part of Europe. | Benevolent institutions for all 
necessary aid, whether to the orphan, the aick, the blind,or tl 
sexed ne end in every town in Holland. ‘The ping 
| Se no wiste, no extravagance, m0 ju 
in the direction; th ‘all’ who eat, if in health, must. work, 
el 


This latter amount constituted the value of the fish 
exported to Germany, Poland, Russia, and Belgium. 


’ Trade end commerce] When the Dutch had won thei 
pendence, Europe was hiet emerging from the gloom ried test 
orm to rest ewe so polio a 

to repress t : tof political and reli 
dom; but the Dutch had felt oppression and learned the valoe of 
liberty, and the lesson was not lost on them. They established 
@ government to secure that freedom for which they had so long 
aud so vigorously contended, and upon it they constructed Asys- 
tem of civil and unmatched at that thne in En- 
rope. To the fens and swantps of H., therefore, however physi- 
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for all who can work there is no excuse for being idle, as the | Ezports.| The following is a statement of the 
municipal administrations are always prepined employ the | quantities of the principal articles of home-produce 














| 
ied. iry is there : ion tha t be allow- | : 
ed.” [Ml ae agmomuatee of H. pecetren apectal illustra. | exported from by sea and land, in each year, | 
tion under the articles AwsrerpaM, Rotrexpam, and Java, in | from 1833 to 1886, and from 1846 to 1849: 4 
janed t to the general commercial statistics comprised in the sub- a 
OL : 
1833. 1834. 1835. 1836. 1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 
| Butter, cits, 118.000 122,000 137.000 160,000 9,663,844 ponds, 10,975,822 10,889,194 11,109,720 
Cheese, 260000 270,000 280,000 © 330,000 -19,504488... 20,026,806 =» 20,48 1.874 20,538,206 | 
Flax, 75,000 82,000 85.000 148,000 5,581,691 ... 6,259,068 7,597,956 7,362,371 =} 
’  Oilcake, ... 150,000 180.000 «100,000» 290,000» :1,849,757 kannen, = 780,855 1,026,275 1,275,508 } 
Linseed, tons, 2,800 4000 ~ 3,600 | 4,400 2,420 lasts, 2,389 - 3,086 2,304 
' Bark, «.. 20,000 21,000 16,000 18,000 fie 7 ear eh shh 
Madder, cwts., 90.000 ° 85,000 125,000 130,000 «4,517,397 ponds, 4,898,137 4,118,882. 5,263,407 
Geneva, galls, 1,150,000 1,375,000 1,790,000 1,900,000 A xs wl dt | 
i | | 
: The quantities of the principal articles exported from H. in 1850 were as follows: 
: \ 
| ) | | 
: ARTICLES. Domestic. . ag ARTICLES. Domestic. ooh } 
Butter, ; ‘ ponds. 12,016,261 123,318 | Woven fabrica:— ‘ a | 
Drags, . . gulden. 538,621 2,372,200 | Silk, cotton, and linen, =. gulden. 5,388,359 7,070,741 
Yarn, cotton, twist, andnotdyed, ponds. 112,184 7,365.086 | Woollencloth, ac =. ponds 34,798 41,287 
.. , Spon and dyed, oe - 60,538 528,418 = oS pile ot mers 47,391 127,100 
, Spirits, . = . ‘Fats. . 86,076 29,786 = t ; 
Gain— bea . oe Of less . gulden, 45,982 1,556,894 || 
Wheat, . 7 - lasts. 14,128 * 21,242 | Oil, seed, 2 . vats, 26,119 11,620 
Hie, - ss Sap eee 362 _ 301 | Rice, .. — . « .. porids. 3071488 2,847,102 } 
Barley, Fs coke aki 8485. 874 | Cattle, oxen, cows, &c, . BO ! 4 
1s Buckwheat, . : ova 50 59 ~~ . sheep, : b wa 180 361 
Oats, . 7. oe ce 92,305 23 | Sugar, raw, ‘ ponds. 2,768 27,373,509 
Tron, unwrought, =—S sig. guilden 144,972 2,726,027 | _...._ refin oo = tl elle | 6 107,825 
wae WATES, ‘ a ee 260,269 913,047 | Tobacco, raw, . - 8,143,739 3,702,687 ; 
Indigo, ‘ ponds. 703,086  . 409,221.) Tin, tied Pog . «se 98,982,092 54,938 
Cheese, . ; » ow, 22,809,822 208,724 | Wine, in casks, ; vats. 28 22,240 ¢ 
Cotton, raw, . + Sus 9,511,830 950,290 | Seed, oleaginous, . «asta. 6,187 1,152 : 
Coffee, . . 20,296,694 8,765,027 
ae . . | | 
N The following is a statement of the value of imports into, and exports from, the Dutch provinces, | 
in 1840, distinguishing the countries traded with: Pa 
t a i i+ F | 
Ry Lae COUNTRIES. ImPorts. | EXPorts. : 
: Germany and the Rhine, . 11,561,500 flor, | 64,258,000 flor. } 
England, . ; Sh satan: : _ 48,427,000 ct 92,588, | 
$ Searing Ae ari ee 9,053,000 13,147,500 i 
eS ae na ee OG NE 3,989,500 
Haus towne oe a ; ; 5,460,000 | ~ 7,894,000 sf 
Prussia, . Sung) ~~ elas 5,907,500 = 6,071,500 y 
Twos te | yee Eta 23,000) } | 
2 Italy, S; r i * sta tes, : ; 1,135 00 : : 8,320,000 | 8, 343 000 
| Rema Pit Rs NYE tie 
Foreign West abs and Forto-kseoy 4 | : 4 
Belgium, a E ees AA " . 3,255,000 5,584,500 
Russia, ; Bacal pai W, 3,720,500 2921000. ¢ 
South (Brazil, A ae oe : 5,689,000 os E | 
rer ) States of the Rio-de-la-Plata, 1,052,000 61,500 ‘ 
Mmerica, | Other places “ ea encok kin . 
Norway, ©. . : . 8,482,000 464,500) yeaa 
SS ieetion,: S52 te A 481,000 8,918,000 340.5005 806,000 q 
; Hanover, : : * >. - r 1,356,500 776,500 
g Den - : ; : : . 904,000 1,007,000 | 
\ Portugal, : ae : 1,058,000 C2 428,000 
‘ Spain, : : ‘: . = = 968,500 - ; 450,000 
S a hustes eee, fase Ses At ae ; 625,500 43,000 i 
: China, * oI . = “ . . * r 565,500 - Eis Zz : | 
Turkey, . - ed , ‘ 840,000 41,000 Ny 
Other countries, * ® ¥ ” “. a = 416,000 . . 86,500 t 
‘Dutch eolonies, J Eatindies + ; . 57,819,500 7 11,879,000 : 
| 4 Viest Indies, . . é 6,110,500 2,016,000 3 ; 
# . a - 
7 geet ee 193,114,500 flor, —-«~——~—«*149,478,500 flor t 
: + Total, . . = ~ £16,092,875 ~ oon - £12,456,542 oi. 
Total in 1839, : 197,935,500 flor. = 145,696,00 Alor. : ; 
; 5 $16,494,625  £11,974,667 =~ 
y Se oe mF ‘ , a auf ) 
Rare ee aE aa a a ae a Fn a ae re ae 2 ee nw Cees ml er a hao r 
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: r LJ * * \ ' 
: : ane value of the imports and exports of H. from and to various countries, in 1848 and 1849, was ag || 
follows: - vty 
; = iy 
| i 
; 848. 1849. it 
a = - i } 
; he _ _ DIrorts. EXPORTS. Iurorts. EXPorts. 
k: Entered for Foreign. Entered for Foreign, 
fag. CDUNTRIRG, , Total. “Coneumpt, Domestic. arertransit. 7! ‘consumpe. Domestic: srertranait. | 
Gulden; Gulden. Gulden. © Gulden. = Gulden. = Gulden. = Gulden, ~—s Gulden. = || 
| Belziam, 15,970.399 13,422,640 16,407,784 1,721,530 18,735,110 14,565,289 17,876.146 2.160.740} | 
Brazil at 1,588,289 94.015 SSA 1,107 3,890,847 1,434,218 60.357 19.533. |] 
: prnen, - 1.343.705 983,607 843,971 «167,789 1,105,193 818,629 «= 887,703 Hoos | 
{{ China, =.) : 1,908,573 1,591,277 54.487 1,208 1,497,612 1,613,930 86.794 209681 | 
Cuha, . ~ 2.202697 1817,916 185,088 16,429 2,911,442 2159478 15,119 4.300 te 
Curapoa, 148.314 120.099 131,152 7,181 142,379 83,456 171,266 10.083 |} 
= Pace end!) -GeERa oo RTSHALS $94,251 = 996,282 1.058.816 =» 878,204 = BLOHT ft 
aga = Tiss B33 2729446 4,296,608 9,051,571 7,159,532 4,715,776 6.373.833 | 
Se eer inete 68,607,632 46,899,707 94,120,721 14,252,957 68,817,309 E0437 34,610,239 17,510,950 | 
‘  _Hambu 6.173.630 «5,870,006 5.963.414 1,493.699 8,995,600 3,504,473 6,927.21 3, i] 
Hanover tnd Oldenburg," S4875 5.075004 1401911 768.635 4.877788 Parent nt ache tele 1 
AS) Garmey alaiae: Caps of Good) 71,8% 746, 8,628,241 1,872,042 68,665,170 54,583,811 8,444,750. 2,828,080 || 
5 : : 4 
: eg a aa and Bri- fs 1,264,199 956,398 75,788 9041 1,201,475 790,223. T8475 8,173 4 . 4 
East Indies, 
|! Roman states, Pe oer 607.394 3.562 50,000 16.398 310,908 
; Coast of Guinea, 35,758 8.888 53,109 28,261 72,152 3,578 80.300 100,749 a - 
| Mecklenburg, 678479 «622.739 959,797 ‘3411 _175:785 i205 cates ee ae 
> ‘Naples and Sicily, 53.698 212815 1.244.960 5.503  1,824.855 cpt pg $0,001) 
$ United States, Ron RAR ae ea | 324,85 361.278 2.071.792 17,106 
ER a 7.176108 4,626,582 3.671436 546.267 10,817420- 6,577,219 2.977.526 SIS 
E ( Fereny, 245,808 3.682.706 | 602.094 248.672 4,559,138 3,950,396 44.462 350,877 
‘~ Portugal, Ce ge 2 em RE ph rg nahn ma et pest 
trae iGs cod White meai\e Tunis” TAOHL’ > RAcRE LApinees cineeon WaLS ey. ~ aeons ne 
> ee, AABlaok pee sa'r29480 | L10T IAS , ) «11,995,801 11,370,219 3,298,580 2,059,014 
a ea Rep nee Bie 4.112 262.928 111,528 5.529 $2,496 d 
Spain, . , | 621,063 310.956 279,780 72,207 293,769 «234,300 3,695,931 124,534 | 
‘American states, not otherwise? ~ 54 sa a posits eres when sf apres 303,345 ’ 
grates , — hey a eis 86,135 124,242 891,690. 179,142 488,629 «= 518,819 
Seema, ee aan Geis gene Se omer ioe ace 
| Tuscany, — °. 206465 22817 1.604386 "139.200 'aLoal "esdser Tgensse 128968 
Turkey, Greece, Tonian seen 1.64 ae ; th Sreat al LROTES sets ( 
{ Algiers, Exypt, and Maroceo,y “" See Ta ernnae ge weeree 39,053 1,762,801 1,206,279 1,475,027 77,200 {| 
R Other samanzion, #78430 836.053 201,908 TSI135—«G07,465 531.731 B2TOLA 190,548 Ba 
} : 5g ee ee Ss te on 2,282 at a i 
3 Total, © ie 254,978,732 181,777,315 124,812,424 67,974,227 275,889,295 180,624,148 127,609,532 89,609,527 (} 
, 7 oie < 
£21,189,894 15,143,109 10,401,035 ° 5,664,519 22;044,950° 15,052,012 10,634,128 7,467,461 ; j 
‘ ; ' 
th : ; ; 7 
The Dutch trade in the year 1840 was distributed | Brazil, and : ; 
Sa. =a states of the Rio-de-la-Pl. of 
in very nearly equal portions between the two prin- Sweden and Norway, ; — os 1 
cipal ports of the kingdom, as follow: OS Ree ee 08 os j} 4 
Imports. Exports. Total Dutch Indies, °°. Od oS ie 
Florins. Fiorins. Florina. | Other countries, ” ae 71 , 
Amsterdam, 95,339,500 $4,711,000 170,050,500 . neste =: 
| ie rie 97,777,500 74,767,500 172,542,500 | Total, 5 1000 1000 
Total, . 1931 500) aan : ar . 
PACE ee s Prt co : rie Sere a BY gta: ge he ge of ae 
ae ot |B, vessels = 1,010,148 | — ea nsit of goods during the first 
_ ae ge porte of H. with cargoes; ona nes of Dee pe showing the corresponding of 
2014 vase — #03288 tome entered the pore of | 1946 1847, and 1048: 
red that of Rotterd vessels = 358,917 tons, en- | __ Irorratiox. 1546. 1847. 1848. 1849. 
te at of Rotterdam. There cleared, in the same | Whitecotton yarn, { under A : 
year, from all the ports of H., 4,560 vessels = 724.610 | ca, bs,” 4,977,076 13,000,000 43,000,000 4048,a14 || 
tons, with cargoes; of which 1,354 vessels — 220,487 Sener Ibe, 552,164 596,091 419,982 615,461 
tons, were from Amsterdam, and 1,851 vessels = cake ae 871.475 1,219,244 761,018 —_-638,409 , 
ie kay tons, from Rotterdam. | Manathctnah ac 2,266,801 2,130,835 1,742,109 1,126,124 
‘he following table shows t Faye . ticles of silk, ia 
Bei a er ows the proportion percent. | cotton, flax. | Lp 
c trade carried on with H. by each country, dur- | hemp,4e, fis, 8,572,953 9.395.969 a ah a ee 
ing the years 1839 and 1840: _| Cloth ‘and 3 9,395,969 9.022.846 10,993,52 ta 
ay . 197, 2.03. 31. “3 
_, (Germany and the Rhine, oe ey Cloth 6 ells, weigh oe a gM oe JS 
German /Hanse towns, . 36 : mare than 1 Bh ; is 
- states, : o oo : ] 197 109 a : “4 
ra Soar 40 32 | Cloth éells, we ; 242,034 «231,348 313,673 || 
oo Other countries, 08 O7 e h pen 2 Lan 
Free SEEPS: 220 re 3 
‘rance, =» a Sey 66 es 1,362.452 1,277, 1,199,975 1.798.085 z 
North America (United States), a9 57 | Pena ar, +, SSG6G41 51,353,781 62,317,805 65,967,755 4) 
SS Ba ate at ct ca) 
Belziomy; . ' . "@ | Goffee, _. i. 766 yh ; fe 
Russia, hae See ot = = 25 | Hemp seed, &. 38,283,080 36,621,008 in ! 
A lasts, 86,332 6,312 7,009 2 Gane ay 
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ExpoRTatrox. 1846. 1847. 1548. 1849. Holland. England. France. - 
Butter, . Ibs, 3,976,975 5,402,181 5,133,059 5,582,420 1836 5,848,543 flor, 3,918,495 flor, 383,753 flor. ! 
: 
| 
i 
| 
; 
t 


Cotton yarn, Ibs, 3,523.936 1,911,958 2,018,688 3,224,319 1837 6,904,701 4,051,599 607,258 
Provisions, lasts, 28.973 | 54180 | 23,968 1833 —- 9,469,840 4,550,145 533,746 


Coffee, . Ibs, 19,507,965 17,498,542 9,962,989 18,683,973 
Refined sugar, Ibs.,18,929,061 18,699,476 14,747,850 20,998,181 
Raw sugar, Bh in 9,914,702 11,385,497 11,975,670 
nes lasts, 2,753 8,019 2,875 1,784 
Colonial trade.| A report on the trade and navi- 
gation of the East India possessions belonging to H., 
published in 1838, exhibits a comparative view of | 
the trade of those possessions for two years, with a 
decennial interval. The years are 1826 and 1836, 
and the intervening period of ten years is stated to 
have been remarkable for the development of the 
resources of Dutch India. The value of the whole 
of the imports into Java and Madura, amounted in 
1826, 1836. 
Florina, Florina. 
Merchandise, ‘ 10,250,175 17,348,748 
Specie, . 3,982,822 676,150 


——--_ 


1839 11,348,958 3,887,855 $31,397 

1840 15,225,586 #,805,B47 305,541 
The importations under the Dutch flag in these 
five years — to have nearly trebled; but the 
amount of the productions of Dutch industry had 
not augmented in the same proportion, The exports 
from Holland, with certificates of Dutch origin, 
were— 









Florins. 

1836 , . 4,212,076 

. ; . 4,739,606 

1838 : ‘ ’ ". 7,849,092 

1839 bre ; 6,924,437 

140 . . a * A 

Of the one-third exported under the Dutch flag 
and not the productions of H., a considerable sum 
represented opium from the Levant. It will, how- 
ever, be perceived, that the values here given are 
auto shia the high duty on importations in- 
| ee ucing the shippers, whenever it is possible, to under- 
: hon oe ‘ yal mires | value their wares; whereas the values of the goods 
Hence it appears, that in 1836, there was an increase | exported to H., representing probably the sum _on 
to the amount of 4,291,901 florins over the imports | which the Maatschappy charges its commission, were 
of 1826. In merchandise the increase was 7,598,573 | likely enough to be highly rated. The observation 
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“is a complete refutation of the assertions often re- 
peated in the English newspapers and other periodi- 
cals, that the Dutch government acts on narrow 


These vessels arrived from the following countries 
in the proportions of— 


florins, while the import of specie was diminished by | respecting the DYetvanny of the exports applies 
| 8,306,672 florins, 908 } equally to the estimates formed by government of 
{ _ The following are the countries from which the | the value of the produce of the islands, which is 
} imports were derived in these years: stated in these five years to have been— 
CounTRIES. YEARS. | Years. Coffee. Sugar. Indigo. 
1826, 1836, 1886 15,090,362 flor. 9,983,140 flor. —_ 1,122,382 flor, 
Florina. Florins. pd arisen a9 eyes 2,328,076 
Netherlands, . 8530098 B.848.543 ss9 Pesos ©: «GTA OD 
eagle, . oo oe ean 708 1340 37,368,361 13,687,687 6,370,733 | 
Hamburg, Syl atme f 21,437 23,078 The exports in the same period, from 1836 to ¢ 
Sweden, "y: ene! 28,026 1840, were stated to have been— 
America, : . 1,158,460 693.191 _ . 
Cape of Good Hope, 5,611 19,354 — Kap : 
Isle of France, : 73,8665 10,413 1856 . 40,283,895 flor. 932,492 flor, 
Persian gulf, y 45,980 ms 1837 ; 42,382,287 839,532 
ec 
Bangali Manian 689,177 290,200 isso 0 |Ss«78,973,792 257,761 
; 4 2 = = 4 
Bape hte 5a 2 orc ee The exportation was in the following proportions: 
: China and Macao, 390,235 979,426° Holland. France, i 
} Manilla, . : 245,127 60,906 1886 «27,232,588 flor, 139,599 flor, 1,944,145 flor. 5 
Japan, , : 161,615 579,439 1887 «30,018,415 313,614 1,194,759 
i New Holland, : 56,978 20,533 1838 29,435,969 1,400,018 1,100,772 | 
; Australian archi 3,331,848 6,177,390 1839 Ss: 40,214,599 - 1,999,459 833,237 
; T nak = "75,524,898 1840 56,4,872 2,582,474 345,802 
ve * iad ae The number of ships which arrived in the Javan } 
In his remarks on the oe table, the — of | ports was in ! 
the report dwells particularly on the item relating | —jg3¢ : 2,645 ships, of 101,735 lasts burden, 
to England, which exhibits the very considerable in- 1837 : 1,648 108416 | — 
, erease of ?.240,088 florins, or more than twice the 1838 : 1,597 — 116,783 i 
amount of the imports im 1526. “Tris,” he observes, ee : 1820 um rit = 





principles as to the trade of Java, and that commer- HOLLAND. sakes 
cial intercourse with that part of India through | — , 198 ships, of 31,006 lasts bard 
British ships is repressed.” It appears from the 1837 i. — 370 -— 
details, that, in 1836, the imports from England of 1838 1 — 4028 — 
ait : stal articles, stuffs 1839 170 — 45,081 — 
pottery, porcelain, glass and crys icles, stuffs ve Oy ae ee 
for clothing, carriages, saddlery, leather and soap, of 
; were greater than of the same articles from H. EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 
: The imports into Java and Madura in the five 1836 = ae ships, of apse lasts burdew, , 
{years from 1836 to 1840 were as follows: hat ee eet 
Goods. Specie. * 1839 a 0 4072 — : 
1836  . 17,848,748 flor, 676,150 flor. 1840 199 — 2S (2k — 
et Baa0n.312 976,685 ENGLAND. e 
4 F 93,989,780 971,232 1836 : +3 ships, of 6,142 lasts burden, 
454.6: 2, 69 - — . 23 oe) 2a 
1840 . «26,434,624 459,2 onl - aS 6 
1839 : 306 — «=O iB — 


The importations took place from the following | 


| —s 
| 4 - a bs > » “ 21 To1 =e fx afin 
Slee these proportions: 1340 . 3, Lf. t 
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IatPoRTs. 
Years. Merchanilise Specie. 
26,434,624 2,439,269 
1510, 2'202,885 203.272 
20'156276 1,207,005 
ASSL, +6 1,679,689 100,584 
25,192,918 888,285 | 
1942, 2,099,409 74.024 
| 21,980,792 570,596 
1843, 1,831,732 47.549 
24,641,487 700,85 
14, 2'053,457 58,405 
hale 26,518,476 573,325 
: 96'376 603 509'896 
: {oF lata we 
1846) 9'939,718 42,491 
oe 93 167,534 511.639 
tiie 1,930,628 {2,038 
90,581,103 09) 
1848, 1,715,092 42.417 
, 23,636,941 461,751 
1849, 1,969,745 $8,479 





Of the imports in 1840, 22,755,857 florins — 
£1,896,324, were in Dutch vessels; and 3,765,998 
florins = £313,833, in British vessels. The value of 
importations under these two heads in the subse- 
quent years, was as follows: 


Dotch vessels. British vessels. 
1841 £1,505,20T £252,372 
1842 1,599,091 47,403 
1843 1,310,980 332.494 
1844 1,523,995 377,023 
1s45 / 1,514,137 614,113 
1846 1,492,653 445,992 
184T 1,470,607 312,965 
1848 : 252,056 
1849 1,444,219 - 835,704 


The exports from Java and Madura between 1840 
and 1849, in Dutch and in British shipping were as 

‘follows: 
Dutch vessels. 
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British vessels. 

1840 £5,500,465 £473 576 
1841 4,643,993 184,800 
1542 4,183,852 274,990 
1843 3,951,902 $91,664 
1844 5,068,283 a7 1023 
1845 4,928,427 162,374 
1s46 4,157,620 215,659 
1547 i 159,591 
1845 3,803,621 252,606 
149 106,486 
1850 


cial marine amounted to 1,232 vessels — 82,932 
lasts; in 1840, 1,628 vessels — 153,333 lasts: in 
1845, 1,869 vessels = 183,186 lasts: in 1848, 2,046 
vessels == 205,240 lasts: In the beginning of 1851 
the merchant shipping belonging to H. was 2,395 
ships, measuring 224,666 lasts, being an increase 
over the previous year. The number added was 136 
ships, 12,598 lasts; and the number wrecked, lost, 
and broken up, 51 ships, 4,163 lasts. The large 
vessels in the Kast India trade are some of the finest 
and best manned that sail from Europe; they are 
about 250 in number, measuring from 500 to 1,000 


rates. It isa rare oceurrence when any of them 
tered the Netherlands havens 3,117 home - ships, 


ships, making 590,056 tons. In ballast were 613 
ships, 70,098 tons. The ships cleared ont were 
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, 2,467 under the home flag, and 865,008 tons; 2,274, 


es . 
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' : EXPORTS. . 
Total. Merchandise. _ Specie. Total. | 
98,873,893 73,972,792 257,761 74,230,559 1 
2,406,157 6,104,599 . ; 6,185,879 { 
21,363,281 62,959,099 492,616 63,451,715 
1,780,273 5,246,091 41,052 5,287,643 
96,081,203 57,886,448 497,045 58,383,493 rT 
2,175,493 4,823,870 41,420 4,865,290 j 
22,551,388 58,159,257 833,599 58,992,856 
1,879,282 4,846,603 69,466 4,916,069 
25,342,343 69,017,346 1,068,295 70,085,641 
2,111,862 5,751,449 89,025 5,840,470 
27,091,801 64,455,081 1,440,087 65,895,168 
2,257,650 §,871,257 120,007 5,491,264 
27.586,019 57,164,762 994,223 58,158,985. 
2,282,209 4,763,730 82,852 4,846,582 
93,679,178 58,848,428 596,752 59,445,180 
1,973,264 4,904,036 49,729 4,953,765 
21,090,108 52,004,591 483,467 52,488,058 
1,757,509 4,539,716 Pr 4,574,005 
24,098,692 59,958,257 348,056 60,206,013 
2,008,224 4,996,521 29,005 5,025,026 
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‘The following table exhibits the total value of merchandise and specie imported and exported at the 
islands of Java and Madura in each year from 1840 to 1849: 












BS Ser | | above 156 paper-mills in the country, Ship-building 
Commercial marine.| In 1831, the Dutch commer- | ber € 


tons; they usually carry guns to scare away the pi- 


meets with an accident at sea.—In 1850, there en- 


“ | and firewood; the whole of > is consumed in 
with cargo, making 439,617 tons; and 3,229 foreign dls ileal oh 































foreign ships, measuring 407,925 tons; and in ballast 
29276 ships, measuring 364,231 tons. 

hme re The improvements which have 
taken place under the present government, in the 
commerce, manufactures, agriculture, and industry 
of the country, are remarkable, but the cotton, linen, 
and woollen manufactures are still inadequate to the 
home-consumption. Im fine linens the Dutch have 
| few rivals: Woollens, consisting of common cloths 
and hosiery, are extensively manufactured at Leyden 
and Utrecht. English yarn and twist are imported, 
and advantage is taken of the cheapness of hand- 
| labour to weave these materials into cloth. Haar- 
lem and Amsterdam retain their silk-manufactories. 
Leyden and Alkmaer possess extensive tanneries. 
The tobacco and snuff manufactories of Amsterdam 
employ 24,000 hands; and the fabrication of tobacco- 
pipes alone occupies 5,000 persons in the town of 
Gouda. ‘Sugar-refineries and. breweries are numet- 
ous, but the former are said to be declining in con- 
sequence of Prussian competition. The distilleries 
which supply that corn-spirit, which, when flavoured 
with juniper-berries, is known throughout the world 
by the name of Geneva, or gin, are numerous, espe- 
cially at Schiedam and Delft. ‘They yield 12,500,000 
galls. annually. There are large brass-founderies at 
Rotterdam, the Hague, and Utrecht. ‘There are 
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— a very considerable number of hands. 

unber ra, A remarkable feature in the inland 
trade is the vast floats of timber which are sent to 
Dort from Andernach, and other places on the Rhine. 
These are generally 800 ft. in length, and 160 ft. m 
breadth; and are navigated by 500 or 600 labourers, 
for whose accommodation a temporary village of 80 
or 100 huts is erected upon the floating-island. On 
its arrival at Dort, the sale of one of tiene rafts oc- 
cupies several months, and sometimes produces above 
£30,000. During the years 1839, 1840, and 1841, 
the average quantity of timber imported into Hol- 
land by the Rhine, amounted annually to 110,500,000 
kilogrammes, equal to 110,500 tons English weight, 
consisting principally of wood suited for ship and 
house building, wainscot logs, spars, weals, staves, 


EL, with the exception of some trifling quantity sent 4) 
to the colonies. In former years, timber, chiefly oak— 
knees, was exported to Great Britain and ey 
but for many years past that trade has ceased, atid a 
; OF 


camel . 
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, 1,834,513 Protestants, 1,171,910 Catholics, and 55,800 
Jews; while the pop. of the foreign dependencies of 
the kingdom was estimated at 15,500,000,— The 
Dutch may be divided into the Dutch properly so 
called, an 
language; the Frisian is a rare dialect, still spoken 
ina part of Friesland, but disappearing daily—So- 
briety, cleanliness, economy, industry, and 

verance, are characteristic features of the Dutch. 
One of the latest and best informed travellers in 
Holland says of the Dutch character:—“‘ The na- 
tional sobriety and quietude of the Dutch is painted 
on every face you meet. Young boys are as staid 
and as cautious as the men of other countries; and 
even the pretty damsels one encoduters have their 
very smiles checked—if not clonded—by habitual 
sedativeness. Under this snowy mantle, at first so 
cold and so repulsive, there is much to admire and 
to love,—much to study and to learn.” Yet brandy, 
gin, beer, tea, and coffee, are favourite beverages; 
and smoking is very general, even among the women. 
A genuine Dutch boor, instead of describing the dis- 
tances of places by miles or hours, says, they are so 
many i 
merely civil obligations, which require no ecclesias- 
tical sanction to give them validity. A week or two 
before the intended consummation, notice is given to 
the burgomaster; the certificates of baptism, and 
the consent of the parents—when that consent "is 
necessary—are deposited with the magistrate, and, 
on the day fixed, the parties attend with their friends 
in the town-hall, and the article of the code is read, 
which records the obligations of the marriage condi- 
tion; then the burgomaster asks, in a loud voice, 
whether the parties consent to fulfil the matrimonial 
obligations, and on their answering ‘yes,’ or bowing 
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~'‘Walloons, 252,000 Germans, 150,000 Frisians, and 
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it remains yet to be seen, whether the alterations of 
the duties in England will lead to a renewal of the 
trade in that, or any other species of timber from 
the Rhine. e value of the Rhenish timber con- 
sumed annually in H., amounts to about 2,000,000 
florins, or about £170,000 sterling. 


Monies, Weights, and Measures.] In the Doteh provs. accounts 
are kept in pfenningers, stivers, gilders, and ducats. A pfennin- 
ger is the sixteenth part of a stiver, which is equal in value to 
about Id. British currency. The gilder or florin contains 20 sti- 
vers, or 2 Flemish groats, and is worth Is. 9d, sterling. The gold 
dueat is equal to 20 florins, or £1 16a. sterling. The new gold Wil- 
liam, or piece of 10 florins, is worth about 16a, 10d. English money. 
The common weicht of commerce is the schippoond of 3 cwt. 
The 100 Ib. Dutch avoirdupois is equal to 108-93 English avoir- 
dupols —There are 19 Dutch m. in a degree of the equator. The 
Amsterdam foot contains 125°5 French lines, and the Rheinland 
foot 139°6 French lines. The Amsterdam ell is equal to 27-0797 
-Enelish inches. 


Railways.) In H. the lines opened to the public to the end of | 


1846 were those of Amsterdam to Haarlem, opened in 1899, 15 
kilometres in length; Haarlem to Leyden, opened in 1843, 23 
kils. in lengih; Amsterdam to Utrecht, opened in 1845, 36 Kils. 
in length; Leyden to the Hague, opened In 1844, 15 kils. in 
length: and Utrecht to Ambheim, opened in 1845, 129 kils. in 
length: making the complete extent of railway communication 
in active operation in the Netherland kingdom at that date 226 
kils. The government is still occupied with arranging the neces- 
sary plans to pris the system. At this moment the line from 
the Hague is being forward to Rotterdam, and from Arn- 
heim to the frontier of Prussia; besides which the works between 
Rotterdam and Utrecht are in full activity. To sam up these 
arrangements, two concessions have been recently made, one for 
a line in Dutch Brabant and the other fora line in. the Eastern 
Netherland provinces, bordering on Hanover and Rhenish Prus- 
sia.—The Amsterdam and Rotterdam railway extends from Am- 
sterdam by Haarlem, Leyden, and the Hague, to Rotterdam, a 
distance of 48 m., and is constructed throughout on an embank- 
ment of 5 to 7 ft. high; the country, of course, being nearly a 
dead level the whole distance. Except near Haarlem, where 
there isa curve of about a mile radins, and at Leyden, where there 
is another of three-fourths of a mile radius, the line is straight 
thronghont its course. As for gradients it has hardly one; if we 
except a very short and easy one between Amsterdam and Haar- 
lem, and another between Haarlem and Leyden, the line is a 
perfect level. 
there is a difficult morass between Amsterdam and Haarlem, and 
the country is of a similar character between the Hague and 


Rotterdam. The principle of construction is the same as that of | 


the Great Western, namely, on longitudinal bearers, supported 
by cross sleepers, into which they are let to the extent of half 
their thickness. The rails are alzo precisely of the same form a8 
those of the Great Western, and screwed on the longitudinal 
bearers in the same way. The gauge is 2 French metres, or 6 
ft. 6} inches English; the rails 5 French metres long. or 16 ft 4 
inches English, and weigh 150 kils., or 356 lbs. avordupois. The 
eross recelyear the Dutch railways amounted, in 1844, to 299,386 
florins (£24,532 3s. 4d.), or on an average of £616 sterling per 
Netherlands mile. The working cost of 1844 was 156,959 florins 


(£13,097 18s. 44), or on an average of £322 18s. 4d. sterling per 


Netherlands mile, being more than 50 per cent. on the receipts. 


Population.| The population of the United Nether- 
lands, in 1827, was 6,059.566, of whom 1,690,000 
were Dutch, 145,000 Frisians, 300,000 Germans, 
3,360,000 Walloons or Belgians, and 80,000 Jews. 
In 1831, it was estimated that the seven united pro- 
vinces were inhabited by 1,900,000 Dutch, 280,000 


50,000 Jews. The Alaanac de Gotha states the 
pop. of Holland, in 1843, to have been 2,953,618, 
and, with the addition of Luxemburg, as in 1841, 
8,128,841; while that of Belgium, im 1841, was 
4,092,557. From official documents and tables pub- 
lished im the Journal de la Haye it appears that the 
pop. of the kingdom of the Netherlands amounted 
in January, 1845, to 3,019,748 souls; that there 
were 108.598 births in 1844, 56,198 boys and 52,400 
girls, including 5,467 bastards; and 77,523 deaths, 
29,500 males and 37,943 females, including 5,264 
still-born of both sexes. The number of marriages 


amounted to 22,381, and the number of divorces to | 


88. The ratio of the number of marriages to the 
amount of the pop. was 1 in 124, or little more than 
three-fourths per cent. According to the Katho- 
lischen Handbuch for 1849, the pop. of the kingdom 


a the Netherlands on 1st January, 1847, comprised | 
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But notwithstanding the country is so very level, | 





the Frises. The Dutch is the written 


pipes asunder. Marriages in Holland are 


the head in assent, he declares the marriage valid. 
Protestants sometimes proceed to the house of the 
minister to ask his blessing; and sometimes the bur- 
gomaster himself accompanies the civil ceremony 
with a word of advice, or a friendly benediction. 
Religion.} The religion of the United Provinees is 
Protestantism in the Calvinistic form, both as to 
doctrine, worship, and government: Phi it would 
appear that the Catholics are to the Protestants as 
2to 3. The system of Calvin was ome: adopted 
in 1571; and by the articles of union, im 1579, it was 
stipulated that Calvinists only should enjoy the prin- 
cipal offices of state. The states of Holland, more 


‘zealous than the rest, in 1583, proposed that no 


other form of Protestantism but Calvinism should 
be tolerated; happily however for the country this 
propopal was overruled. Ecclesiastical persons are 

ivided into four ranks, professors at universities, 
ministers, elders, and deacons; and the government 
of the church is administered by consistories, classes 
(or presbyteries), and synods. The’ consistory is the 
lowest court, commonly consisting of the clergy and 
elders of a particular town. A class consists of de- 
puties from several towns, and is commonly assem- 
bled thrice a-year,—a part of its duty being to visit 
the churches and watch over the conduct of the 
clergy. The synods are either natioual or provin- 
cial; the last being assembled yearly,—while the 


other is only summoned on the most important occa- 


sions when essential doctrines are to be di ed; as 
in the case of the synod of Dort before mentioned. 
The following table shows the number of synods, 
classes, and pastors, of the Dutch reformed church: 
Provincial synods. Classes, Ministers. 

1 Synod of Gelderland, Li 2 285 

, Soath Holland,  . n 231. 
North Holland, 6 20 
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| ery ay : | 4 84 societies for certain specific objects, some destined 
8 » Groningen, &., 7 fe for the relief of women in childbed, others for distri- 
see ee ; ace: e buting provisions, and, in winter, fael to the indi- 
Total, 53 1,570 gent. all eases the local authorities are invested 


| 


There are, besides, numerous Walloon churches, be-— 
longing to Flemish Protestants, scattered throughout 


the provs., who hold a kind of synod twice a-year, 
composed of deputies from their own sect. ith 


these, as they spoke the French language, the 
French Protestants, who fled here for safety after 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz, associated. | 
They have a seminary at Amsterdam for the edu-— 
eation of their preachers in theology, &c. The 
other chief sects are the Lutherans, amounting to 
820,000; the Baptists or Mennonites, amounting to 
115,000, who have a seminary at Amsterdam for 


under the inspection of the body, and a professor of 
theology, who presides in the institution; and the 
Remonstrants, amounting to 38,000. The German 
and Portuguese Jews in Holland amount to 56,000. 
and have several synagogues in Amsterdam; there 
are also Quakers, Arminians, and Greeks. The 
ministers of all sects are not only tolerated but en- 
dowed by the state, as the Reformed, or Calvinistic 
eharch, the Remonstrant, or Arminian church, the 
Lutheran church, the French Protestant, or Walloon 
churches, the Scotch Presbyterian church, the Eng- 
lith Reformed, the Roman Catholics, and even the 
Jews. Each sect has the management of its own 
affairs,in so far at least as regards spiritual mat- 
ters, and in a great measure as regards matters 
of finance also. The ministers’ stipends are paid 
regularly every quarter by functionaries appointed 
for the purpose. The money is brought to the minis- 
ter’s door, and he has only to receive it and sign a 
Bega ae for the amount, which varies accord- 
ing to the place of residence or sphere of labour. 
The average stipend for the country, where living is 
cheap, is about 700 and 800 guilders. In large 
towns the sums varies from 1,500 to 2,300 guilders. 
A guilder may be reckoned about twentypence 
sterling. 


The number of ministers in the Reformed church is 1,570 
(That number includes the Walloon ministers, 
who do not exceed 24, and also the one English 
and six Scotch ministers. It likewise includes 
25 Colonial ministers.) 
The nomber of ministers in the Lutheran churches ia 72 
Ditto Arminian do, ' 22 
Ditto Mennonite, do. about 150 
Ditto Roman Catholic, uncertain. 


Ak rism.| Every church in Holland is bound 
by law to support its.own poor, and most of the dif- 
ferent communities have considerable funded pro- 
perty for this purpose, left by private individuals. 

n case of the insufficiency of the resources possessed 
by the congregations, the distressed may apply to’ 
the magistrates, who redress the complaint. In 
many places there exist an authority of a civil cha- 
racter, appointed to succour those who do not pro- 
perly belong to any religious society; in others, the 
burgomaster or his deputies administer relief. ‘The 
hospitals and orphan asylums are, for the most part, 
government establishments. Some are maintained 
wholly or in part by their own revenues. Admission 
is not contingent upon religious opinions. Found- 
lings are maintained at the charge of the locality 
where they are exposed. There are three houses of 
industry, where the poo are admitted on applica- 
tion, under the condition of contributing to their 
own support by working according to their capacity. 
There are besides in various towns industrial chari- 
table establishments, where work is provided for 
those who are in circumstances of pressing want. 


Besides these there are institutions supported by 
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}appear in the report made on this subject to the 


training their preachers in literature and philosophy, | 


| cultivated, by translations of the Bible, by frequent 


| great reformation in the church; yet he died in the 
bosom of that very church whose gross corruptions 


|Luther. A much more extensive-genius was Hu 


| northern provs. had no university. ‘That of Louvain 


| Hemsterhuis is distinguished by his fine taste and in- 


he has written in French, however. Snellias, Huy- 
/gens, Z. Jansen, Drebbel, Harsoker, Houk, Broun- 


}mames in mathematical science; and Coehorn was 


have Muschenbroek, Camper, Gravesande, and Van. 





with the right of visitation and control over the re- 
ceipts and expenditure of these charitable unions. 
Their officers are bound to furnish an annual state- 
| ment to the government in order that the same may 


States General. The average annual receipts of the 
hospitals and houses of legal charity amount to 
£100,247. ‘The average number of persons annually 
relieved is 241,513. The amount of annual wages 
of a family of workers in H. fluctuates between £10 
10s. and £19, while in England it is more than 
double that sum. iy 

Literature.| Dutch literature begins with the 14th 
cent. ‘Towards the 15th, the language became more 
controversy, and popular works and poetry. n- 
fort and Agricola at Groningen were among the first 
who distinguished themselves as theologians. Eras- 
mus of Rotterdam, the great restorer of literature in 
the western world, contributed by his elegant satiri- 
cal works and solid information to bring about the 


he satirized, being too timid and irresolute to be- 
eome a decided reformer like his great contemporary 


de Groot, or Grotius, who, in the beginning of the 
17th cent., embraced with his vast mind the whole 
subjects of philology, archwology, poetry, history, 
theology, and jurisprudence. For a long time the 


supplied the whole of the Netherlands. But in 1575, 
Prince William of Orange founded a university at 
Leyden, to reward the town for its gallant resistance 
against the Spaniards; and this university soon rose 
to great celebrity throughout Europe. At the head 
of the Dutch jurisconsults we must place Hugo Gro- 
'tius, who is followed by Voet, Wiquefort, Noodt, 
Heineccius, Vinnins, Bynkershoek, Keessel. Cras, 
‘and the present Meyeer de Rhoer, Van Hall, and 
| Van der Spyk. In medicine the celebrated Boer- 
|/haave was followed by Clusius, Tulp. Copaper, Van 
| Swieten, Van Royed, Albinus, Gaubius, Van Doe- 
| veren, and the great anatomist Ruysch. The arts of 
| pharmacy and surgery are well-cultivated in H. The 
| pantheist Spinoza has been succeeded by less acute 
but less sceptical philosophers, among whom Franz 


timate acquaintance with the Socratic philoso hy; 


‘ker, Gelder, Strabbe, and Kanter, are distinguished 
the Vauban of H. In natural philosophy the Dutch 


Swieten; in natural history, Leuwenhoek, Graaf, 
‘Swammerdam, Lyonet, and Berkhey ; and in chemis- 
try Boerhaave. In history, Hooft is regarded as the 
Tacitus of H.; and Donsa, Junius, Vossius, Merula, 
-Pontan, Waganaer, and Meermann, have enriched 
the historical literature of the country. In theology, 
Gomarus, Voethus, the Spanheims, Witsius, Mas- 
| tricht, Desmanetz, Hoornbeck, Leidekker, Vitringa, 
Venema, Lampe, Arminius, and Cocceius, are most 
distinguished names. Erasmus, Dousa, Heinsius, 
Baudius, Rutgersius, Van Santen, Schultens, Gre- 
yius, Gronovius, Ruhnken, the Burmanns, Valke- 
naer, Perigonius, Tromius, Wesselin, Wythenbueh, 
Hoogenen, Drakenborch, and Hemsterhuis, form-@ 
splendid list of Dutch philologians. The Dutcly 
graphical writers of merit areJansen, Bleau, Varenitt 
¢ il § 
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and their voyagers and travellers 
have greatly enriched the science by their disco veries. 
Lambert, Kramer, Van Moerbeek, Halma, Weiden- 
bach, and Weiland, have written grammars and dic- 
tionaries of their mother-tongue. Notwithstanding, 
however, of this imposing array of names, there is 
a poverty of Dutch literature; many of their most 
popular books are mere imitations of German, French, 
and English authors. Dutch poetry began to be 
snecessfully cultivated in the 17th cent. ; 
ductions of that period are distinguished by great 
strength and beauty of style and language. Between 


- 1640 and 1750, the national theatre was very much 


cultivated, and till the latter period the Dutch were 
richer in original dramatic works than the Germans. 
Among the dramatic poets of this epoch were Jan 
Von der Doos, Daniel Heinsius, Peter Cornelius 
Van Hooft, Jacob Catz, and Joost Van der Vondel. 
Lyric and satiric poetry have been written by Con- 
stantine Huygens, John Van der Veen, and John 
Adolphus Dans. An epic poem, entitled ‘William 
the Third,’ was written by Lucas Rotgans of Amster- 
dam. Among the more recent poets are Hierony- 
mus de Bosch, Klijn, Kleinhoff, Bilderdyk, Helmers, 
Van Hall, Tollens, and Gysbeck. Dutch prose has 
little claim to harmony and elegance, but is very well 
fitted to convey useful truths in a plain and intelli- 
gible manner. H. cannot be deemed a very literary 
country; yet its popular writers find a much greater 


Se Sarge of readers among the population than the 


est of our authors. Gottens, for example,—a very 
agreeable and attractive poet,—has sold 10,000 co- 
pies of the last collection of his poems, in 3 vols.; 
and Wan der Palm disposed of nearly 4,000 copies 
of his translation of the Bible, though the cost was 35 
florins, or £3 English. The poetry of Gottens re- 
sembles that of Cowper in many respects. It is not 
highly imaginative, seldom sublime, but it touches 
all the chords of common sympathy. He has lately 
been converted from Catholicism to Protestantism. 
Van der Palm is equally distinguished as a writer 
and as an orator. He must be deemed one of the 
very best prosaists in the Dutch language, and un- 
donbtedly the best of the present time.—The great 
proportion of books printed in H. are translations 
from the German; for though the instances men- 
tioned are very remarkable evidences of “the great 
demand for the writin 
stances are undoubte exceptions to the more 
common rule. The editions ordinarily published 
consist of 1,100 copies; sometimes of only 550, but 
very rarely of less. The Dutch fire eery are nu- 
merous, but far from valuable. The laws are severe 
against pirated editions; the censorship was abolished 
by a decree of 1814; but authors and editors are re- 
sponsible for their works. : 

Establishments for education.) All establishments 
for education stand under a particular department of 
the ministry. Before the Belgian revolution there 
were 6 universities in the United kingdom: viz., 3 in 
the northern provs., at Leyden, Utrecht, and Gronin- 
the southern, at Ghent, Liege, and 
Louvain. Each university had 5 faculties: viz., the- 
ology, law, medicine, physical and mathematical 
science, and philosophy and literature. 

F -of pupils in the schools and ges in the 
eee See ee Hallans in 1827. eT 
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several pro- | 


were 2,832 primary schools, with, 304,559 scholars. 


| ties. The Dutch, upon their revolution, erected 


for their mutual preservation, and jomed into one 


of popular men, these in- 


| siderably from our house of commons, not only in its 


influence is comparatively inconsiderable. The king 


of government out of the kingdom. The secretary 
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Utrecht, . 1468 277 11,802 119 13,666 11165 
Gelderland, 3,030 ... 30,952 172 383,155 11663 
Overyssel, 1,552 219 23,953 213 25,872 16462 
Drenthe, . 90 .. 8781 28 8899 15618 
Groningen, 331 QL173 84 21,588 13665 
Friesland, 2,011 ... 24801 191 26,983 12422 
N. Brabant, 2,624 195 94,759 420 37,078 11663 
Total, 29,763 2,122 248,091 1,540 280,517 av. 12806 


An official report made by the government to the 
States-general gives the following particulars of the 
state of public instruction for 1835. In the universities 
there were 1,527 students (fewer by 70 than in 1834); 
771 at Leyden; 491 at Utrecht; and 265 at Groningen. 
The number of scholars in the Latin schools in 1835 
was 1,255. The primary schools are the objects of 
the special solicitude of government. In 1835 there 


Government.] Under the mild sway of the dukes 
undy, the people of H. and the Netherlands 
enjoyed great privileges, and comparatively more 
liberty than those of other European states. But the 
transierence of these provs. to the Spanish branch of 
the Austrian family, by the sry of the heiress 
of Burgundy with Maximilian of Austria, was—as 
we have seen—eventually unfavourable to their liber- 


themselves into a confederated republic, which con- 
sisted of seven independent states, leagued together 


political body for the general good. The office of 
Stadtholder bore some resemblance to that of the dic- 
tator among the Romans. The resemblance, how- 
ever, only lay in this, that it was appointed in times 
of imminent danger, in order to communicate vigour 
and activity to the councils of the state. After that 
the independence of H. had been established by the 
treaty of Westphalia, the office lay dormant till the 
invasion of H. in 1672. when the office was declared 
hereditary in the house of Orange, both in the 
male and female line. After the battle of Leip- 
sic, a new constitution for H, and Belgium was 
made, by which the two countries became a consti- 
tutional monarchy, hereditary in the male line of 
the house of Nassau-Orange. This new constitution 
had some resemblance to that of Britain, but the 
sovereign was invested by it with a greater prepon- 
derance of than what the British constitution 
allows the king. Since the separation of Belgium, 
and under the new fundamental law of 1848, H. con- 
tinues to enjoy a constitutional government under the 
States-general, who are divided into two chambers, 
one of which comprises from 40 to 60 members, ap- 
pointed by the king; and the other 58 deputies, who 
are named by the Provincial states, in the following 
proportions: North and South Holland, 22; North 
Brabant, 7; Gelderland, 6; Friesland, 5; Overyssel 
and Groningen, 4 each; Zealand and Utrecht, 3 
each; Drenthe, 1. The duchies of Luxemburg and 
Limburg have their own special constitutions.—Each 
province has its own Provincial states. The second 
chamber, or lower house of parliament, differs con~ 


mode of nomination, but in its fanctions and dignity 
The members accept a petty salary, amounting to 
about £220; they can originate no motion; and their 


ean hold no foreign crowns, nor remove the seat 


of state receives £1,670; the minister of finance, the 
minister of justice (lord-chancellor), and the minis- 
ter of the interior, the same sum; governors of 
proys. £750; the postmaster-general about £830; the 
ministers of war and marine £1,250. ‘ 
Revenue.] The amount of direct and indirect 
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taxes levied on the United kingdom of the Nether- ~ 
gree 
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lands averaged about 14 Rhenish florins, or 28s. ster- | 


ling to each individual. The annual revenue scarcely 
exceeded £7,000,000, and the expenditure fully 
equalled it, The amount of the public debt was as 


— 








of which bears interest at 2 a 2 
ublic debt of H. in 1848 amoun 


oring, viz.? 
GENERAL DEBT. 
441 2) per cent., £1,700,136 
10,071,360 3 - *, E » 802,140 
1,867,353 33 — Syndicate, . 65,456 
186375 4 — : 792,135 
1,279,041 4 — Old debt, 49,161 
$16,662 4 — Treasury bon-is, 32,666 
666,666 44 — ‘Treasury bonds brought 
to charge, 2,318 
Life annuities, 7 z ‘ 8,333 
Life domain, ‘ . 1,716 
Nimeguen tontine, . . « ; $33 
Sinking fund; ; 25,000 
LOCAL DEBT. 
Haarlem lake drainage, , £666,606 £52,166 
Maestricht and Gelderland road, . 77.5u0 4,216 
Utsuld and Deventer road, ‘ 249 
Leist and Wordenburg road, = -F 340 
Amsterdam and Naarden road, — 921 
Zutphen and Goer road, TT asl 








for 1849 and 1850: 
| 1849. 1850. 
Two-and-a-half per cent, £68,042,333 £65,005,441 
Three per cent, . = 10,071,405 10,071,560 
Three-and-a-half per cent., 1,892,533. 1,867 
Four percent. . : 19,803,374 19,803,375 
| — 1,229,041 1,229, 04 
— : 816,662 816,662 
Four-and-a-half per cent., 666,666 666,666 
Haarlem meer, . : 666,666 666,666 
Maestricht road, - 79,166 77.500 
Total, . £103,267,647 £103,204,044 


This is a monstrous debt for a pop. little exceed- 


head; while that of Great Britain averages £29; 
and the average for all Europe is £6 lis. per head. 
Viewed in relation to the extent of area likewise, 
Hi. is more burdened with debt than Great Britain. 
The taxes too appear to lay an annual burden on 
the pop: of H. equal to the interest of the national 


The following were the budgets for 1842 and 
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1848: see 
REVENUE, 
Tee 145, 
L Drrect Taxes. Florina. Florina, Florina. 
General tax, 9,878,596 
Personal taxes, 6,000,000 
Patents, ; 2,504,000 
—— = «15,182,596 18.748,800 
foe “aamtos"RLB 
j AXES, ‘ . 9,084 
EV. Iutporr, Export, asp Naviea- 52% 
| Toa . ” * 520,000 . 
I} vi = 5, 4,716,000 
if _ Duty on pawned gold 
3 _ and silver ware, 181,145 
't | . # 1,660,000 
1,460,000 
| Lottery, * a 530,000 
| Sporting and fishing | 
Ni liceises, = 115,000 5.94 . | 
— == - 145 118,294 
VL Drvens E P ; $96,000 et 
VIL IsTerest. at THE CHARGE oF 
§ East Ixpia Revence, eh) SA 000 9,800,000 
65,603,451 
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follows: . 
Florins. 

Deferred debt on which no interest is paid, 1,131,000,137 
Active debt, bearing Interest, E - 510,000,000 

Belgian debt, principally contracted by Austria, E 
but assumed by the new government, . 34,466,679 
1,675,466,516 
Or nearly £170,000,000 sterling, the active portion 
r cent. The 


1 to 1,237,819,911 


The following shows the whole capital of the debt 


ing 3,000,000, amounting in fact to about £31 per | between Amsterdam an 


| vessels 
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Will. AMOUNT ESTIMATED TO BE 
APPLICABLE OUT OF BALANCE OF 
COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION AT 

HOME, = 


: : 5,500,000 
TX. Rexts CHARGED ox BELGIUM, . 








460.000 
X. Pay OF COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION, 4,650,000 
Total, £5,923,28T = 71,103,451 
, EXPENDITURE. 

L King’s household, . > 1,250,000 1,250,000 
IL. High departments of state, 603,082 Botos9 
| IIL, Foreign affairs, . é 540,200 0,933 
| IV. Justice, . ‘ = 1,687,000 9 491564 
¥. Home department, : 5,056,820 4,518,608 
VL Reformed church and schools, 1,432,141 1,649,896 
VIL Roman Catholic church and schools, 520,000 562,376 
VIII. Marine, Z ‘ . 5,600,000 5,352 642 

| LX. Colonies, a * * 61,226 88, 

} X. Finances :— 

National debt, 33,870,308 66,274,715 

Pensions. 2,725,000 
Expen 5,922,023. 6,575,909 

poaet 427 517,351 
AL War, 11,349,000 11,675,000 
Total, £5,926.403 = 71,116,841 . 


Armed force.] The army of the king of H. at 
present consists of about 60,000 men. ‘There is a 
military academy at Delft.—The navy in commis- 
sion in 1840 was composed of 9 frigates, of which 
3 were used as guardships; 9 corvettes, 12 brigs, 25 
gun-sloops, 4 armed steamers, 2 transports, and a 
demonstration-ship attached to the naval institution — 
of Medemblick. ‘The vessels not in commission were 
8 ships-of-the-line, of which 5 were finished, and 3 
building; 12 frigates, of which 5 were finished, and 


7 building; 9 corvettes, of which 4 were finished, 2 


building, and 3 employed as hospital ships; 9 brigs, 
of which 4 were finished, and 5 building; and 65 
poco: The total, therefore, was 8 ships-of-the- 
ine, 21 frigates, 15 corvettes, 21 brigs, and 95 gun- 
boats. ‘The crews in active service amounted to 
5,000 men; the officers of the fleet were 472 in num- 
ber. The number of marines in the different ports 


} was 883.. The shipwrights and others employed in 


building and fitting out at Amsterdam, Willemvord, 


| Rotterdam, Helvoetsluys, and Flushing, amounted to 
| 2,098.—In 1843, there were at the port of Amster- 


dam 7 steam-vessels, only two of which appear to be 
of any importance. toa f ply as regular packets 

Hamburg. At 
dam there were 31 steam-vessels, averaging about 500 


tons, only 9 of which can carry an armament of 7 
guns each.—According to the Dutch Naval Alma- 


nack for 1851 the navy of H. is at present composed 
as follows:—Ist. §1 sailing vessels, viz., 2 of $4 gums, 
5 of 74, 3 of 60, 1 of 54, 8 of 44, 2 of 38, 2 of 28, 3 
of 26, 6 of 24, 4 of 22, 2 of 20, 10 of 18, 3 of 15, 9 of 
14, 10 of 12, 11 of 6, of 5, and of 4; 2d. of 21 steamers, 
of which 18 are of 7.guns, 1 of 8, and 2 (built of iron) 
of 4 guns; forming a total of 102 vessels, armed with 
2,177 guns; lastly, 9 ships of war, 6 of which (sailing 
Aes on the stocks. 
Colonies.] It is apparent, from the tables already 
introduced into this article, that the Indian colonies 
are the main source of Dutch commerce. They are 
placed under a governor-general, both executively 
and legislatively. See article Java. The following 
table exhibits the area in sq. m. of 15 to a degree, 


and the estimated pop. of each of the Dutch colonies, 


as Claimed by H., in November 1849: 


LL Is Asta. Area. Pop. 

Java, and adjacent islands, . 24446 
East coast of Sumatra, « 22006 
Bencoolen, 2 F 455°6 
Lampong, . , 415° 
_Palembang, 5 ‘ 2558 4 
Indragiri, . a wl 6763 
_Assahan, Batoa and Bara, Sirda, and 
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Sambas in Borneo, a d 2443 40,000 
Settlements on East coast of Borneo, 25616 304,076 

Do. on West coast, . fi67 8 $11,100 
Macassar, " = . 21499 1,569,000 
Amboyna 7 ‘ 4789 277,508 
Menatk ‘ : : 12472 183,000 


Louis of Nassan: but this advantage was counterbalanced by a 
great naval victory obtained by the Zealanders, and by the nu- 
merous mutinies which about this time took place in the Spanish 
army. The ineffectual siege of Levden is the most remarkable 
transaction of Requesenea in the Low Countries. The firmness 
Of the citizens was triumphant on this oceasion; the sluices were 






Ternate, PF " 1128-7 97,329 opened, and the country laid under watery and. the Spaniard 
Banda, 5 . ‘ 4113 §=155,765 made a miserable retreat, leaving the flower of his army buried 
Timor, 4 é ‘ 1426 1,057,800 in the marshes. Negotiations for peace, which had been carried 
Lombok, ‘ : . 1915 = 1,105,000 on in 1575, terminated unsuccessfully; and when the war re- 
New Guinea, F 3210" 200,000 commenced, the advantage was on the side of the Spaniards. 


Despairing of being able to maintain their independence, the 
Netherlanders madeoffer of the sovereignty of the Netherlands 
to Elizabeth of England, who, for many good reasons, saw pro 
| to refuse it. .A similar offer was made to the duke of Anjou, but 
declined. The prince of Orange at length succeeded in forming 
a confederacy, generally known a3 ‘the Pacification of Ghent.’ 
Of this treaty the chief objects were to restore the ancient form 
of government as it had existed under Charles V.; to abolish all 
severities with regard to religion; and to rid the country of 
| —_—_~ _—— foreign troops. To carry into effect the resolutions entered Into 
Total, 698,560 English sq. m= 32892- 19,904,889 at this pacification, a loan of £20,000 was obtained from England, 
| and Don John of Austrian, Requesenes" successor, after moch 
History] The first notice we have of the Netherlands is con- | altercation, was compelled to accede to the terms of the pacitica- 
tained in Cesar’s narrative of the progress of the Roman arms in | tion. This concession was confirmed by the abthority of the 
Gaul The seventeen provinces, and that part of Germany which | Spanish monarch, but the provs. of Holland and Zealand, more 
lies west of the Rhine, were called Gallia Belgica by the Romans; | zealous than the rest in the enuse of liberty. refused to sien the 
and were known to them as inhabited by the Belge. the Batavi, | agreement, affirming that several of their ancient privileges had 
and the Frisi. Abont a century before the Christian era, the | been retrenched; and on both sides active preparations were 
Batts had removed from Hesse to the marshy country bounded | made for war. 
by the Rhine and the Maese, to which they gave the name of Union af Utrecht] The States had again recourse to Elizabeth, 
#atevia. The Batavians disappear from history in the 5th cent.; | and prevailed on her to grant them not only a loan, bat a const 
the Belew or Belgians in the 6th; the Frisians were conquered | derable reinforcement of troops. To unite the jarring councils of 
by the Fr, in the 7th, The monarchy of the Franks, which | the provs., the archduke, with the council of State, and the prince 
arose on the rains of Gaul, in the 6th and 7th cents., embraced | of Orange, were invested with supreme power in military matters, 
all the provs. of the Netherlands. By the peace of Verdun, in | and had influence sufficient to the formation of a closer 
843, all the country to the E of the Rhine, and Batavia and | union between the provs, of Hollan d, Zealand, Utrecht, Friesland, 
Friesland likewise, were united to Germany; but several of the | Groningen, Overyssel, and Gelderland. ‘This wiion, which, 
different governors soon rendered their dignity hereditary and | from the name of the place where the treaty was concluded, was 
power independent. In the 10th and 11th cents, the inhabitants | called ‘the Union of Utrecht"—was concluded in 1579, and laid 
of the towns in these districts distinguished themselves by their | the foundation of the commonwealth known by the name of ‘the 
commercial aga and their industry in reclaiming new tracts | United Provinces." The main stipulations in this treaty were, 
of country from the sea. Having rapidly acquired power, and | that the seven provs. should regard themselves as having one and 
formed alliances, the struggle which this great commercial body | the same political interests in common. each province still re- 
maintained with the military lords of the soil, forms one of the | taining its own private customs and laws; that in disputes be- 
most interesting chapters in the history of Europe, During its | tween any two, the rest should interfere only as mediators; and 
continnance, the Netherlands were split down into a number of | that all should assist one another with life and wealth against 
petty states. Ey purchase, marriage, inheritance, or conquest, | every foreign enemy. In allusion to the uncertain result of the 
several of these lordships were frequently united under one mas- | contest upon which they were entering, their first coin was 
ter; and in the 15th cent. we find the whole in the possession of | stamped with the image of a ship struggling amid the waves 
the house of Burgundy, from which it passed to the Spanish | svithout oars or sculls, and bore the motto,—Jncertum quo fata 
branch of the house of Anstria, on the resignation of Maximilian | ferant. It was indeed a perilous enterprise for a small commu- 
in favonr of his son, Philip the Fair, who, dying in 1516, left | nity of fishers and herdsmen to enter the lists against one of 
these provs. to Charies V. At this time the Netherlands enjoyed | Europe's most powerful monarchs; and unfortunately at this 
what might be called independence; but Charles, by the vigour | arduous juncture, the prince of Orange was assassinated at Delft, 
of his measures, and the policy of his councils, made them sub- | by Balthazar Gerard, one of Philip's creatures. William's death 
mit to his absolute authority. In 1556 the sovereignty of the | was a heavy stroke to his fellow-citizens, and the Spaniard migh 
Netherlands was abdicated by Charles in favour of his son, Philip. | ultimately have prevailed, had he not en; in a war wi 
_ Philip [—Duke of Alva.] The successor of Charles, a bigot- | England, and oe all his resources by the loss of his ar- 
ted Catholic, appointed his sister, the duchess of Parma, regent of | mada. Philip in 1598, buat hostilities were continued till 
the Netherlands; but she had scarcely commenced her adminis- | 1609, when both parties concluded an armistice for twelve years. 
tration, when the discontent of the people reached an alarming | No sooner was this treaty concluded, than the Dutch applied 
height, The prince of Count Egmont, and Count Horn, | themselves with to the arts of commerce; but at the ex- 
who were at the head of the disaffected, loudly remonstrated | piry of the armistice, war was again commenced. and during 
against the new bishoprics, the establishment of an inquisition, | twenty years, hostilities were carried on with great animosity. 
and the inflnence of Cardinal Granvella; and insisted that the | The Dutch were now generally successful; and in 1645 a treaty 
States-general should be assembled, for the po of consider- | was concloded, by which the king of Spain renounced all claim 
ing the grievances of the country. The duo ) was compelled | to the sovereignty of the United Provinces. 
ostensibly to comply in part with their requests; but in it with England] By prosecuting with perseverance the 
was discovered that the courts of Spain and France were con- | arts of commerce, the opulence of the republic daily increased: 
certing measures for nothing less than the total destroction of | the trafficof Lisbon, Cadiz, and Antwerp, flowed Into the hands of 
the Protestants. A general combination was now formed for | the Dutch merchants, who now almost exclusively farnished Eu- 
procuring the removal of grievances, but Philip resolved that | rope with the rich productions of the East; and the United States 
matters should, by his own measures, be brought to an extre- | of H. began to be ranked among the leading nations of Europe, 
mity; and in 1666 the Duke of Alva entered the country at the | Maritime rivalahip unfortunately involved them in a war with 
head of 10,000 men, and assumed the regency on the resignation | England, in which their fisheries were interrupted, and their com- 
of the duchess of Parma. Count Egmont and Count Horn were | merce nearly ruined. The peace of 1654 relieved them from their 
condemned and executed; the estates of the prince of Orange, | embarrassments, and they again their commercial en- 
who had left the country, confiscated; and every one who fa- rises with vigour and pro te success, till the ambition 
youred the Protestant cause subjected to unrelenting persecution, | of Louis XIV. involved them in a new war in 1670. The re- 
At last, perceiving that the rigour with which he had enforced | public gained little by the treaties of Ryswick and Utrecht, in 
his measures, instead of intimidating had united the people in | 1697 and 1713, Its commerce, the great source of its power, dis- 
more formidable array against himself, he invited the States to 
assemble at the Hague, and declared his willingness to repeal the 
obnoxious taxes, change of policy, however, came too late. 
The States assembled at Dordrecht; and, instead of adopting any 
method for raising the supplies requested by the regent, they 
raised a supply for the prince of Orange, who, at the head of an 
army amounting to upwards of 22,000 men, took Roermonde, 
laid Brabant under contribution, made himself master of Mechlin, 
Oudenard, and Dendermonde, and while he attempted to raise 
the slege of Mons, despatched another party to the attack of 
Amsterdam. Ultimately the efforts of the popular were 
crowned with suceess; and the duke resigned his and re- 
tured to Spain. 
Duke of J Pacifieation of Ghent] Alva was suc- 
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appeared, whilst England extended her own, and France created 
a commerce for herself When, in the Austrian war of succes- 
sion, France attacked the frontier towns of the Netherlands, pene- 
trated into Dutch Flanders, and threatened Zealand, H. endea- 
voured to shelter itself by acknowledging Prince William IV. of 
Orange aa hereditary stadtholder of all the Netherlands. In the 
war of Engiand with North America, H. did not fulfil the condi- 
tions of the treaty into which it had entered with the former 
power; it was even discovered that a treaty had been secretly 
concluded between H. and the United States of America. Eng- 
land upon this declared war against H..—already weakened by 
internal dissensions,—in 1780; and though the Dutch fleet 
gallantly at the Dogger-bank under the command of inal 


Zoutman in 1781, yet the United Netherlands were obliged:ta ar 
abandon Negapatam to England in the peace of 1783, uhd to. } 
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allow that power the free navigation of all the East Indian seas, | 
including the passage by the Molucca islands. In the meantime, 
the State was brought to the very brink of ruin by internal ilis- 
gensiona, and the struggle of the aristocrats and democrats, or of 
the Orange party against the Patriots; and when the French in 
1798 declared war against the stadtholder, and in January 1795 
conquered H. under Pichegru, the malecontents gladly assisted 
che Invaders, and dissolved the government. 
Batavian republic] The new Batavian republic, formed under 
the protection of France, was divided into eight departments. 
The legislative power, according to the French system, was com- 
mitted to an assembly of two houses; and the executive, to a di- 


rectory of ive persons, But France retained for herself a part of 
Flanders, Maestricht, and Venloo,—a district of country amount- 
ing to 763 sq. m., with 122,000 inhabitants, and ‘ted a contri- 


bution of 100,000,000 florins as an indemnity for the expenses of 
the war. In 1801 the constitution was again changed by its ca- 
pricious rulers; and the Batavian republic, no longer capable of 
any exertion, saw her fleets ruined by the maritime power of 
En her colonies destroyed, her commerce annihilated, and 
the of Amsterdam, the great national resource, completely 
ruined. The peace of Amiens in 1802 restored some of the lost 
colonies to the republic; but England kept the inporare island 
of Ceylon, and Traucs retained several districts for which only 
i nt Indemnification was given. The new war between 
France and Britain destroyed the last hopes of this unhappy 
country; her colonies fell again into the power of England, and 
English ships blockaded the Dutch harbours; while, to complete 
the degradation of the unfortunate Hollanders, a new constitution 
was given them by the emperor Napoleon, on the 15th of March 
1805: and on the 24th of May 1806, his brother, Louis Napoleon, 
was declared hereditary king of H., under the condition that the 
crowns of France and H. were never to be united on one head. 
But the splendour of a royal crown could blind no eye to the 
misery of the country; the national debt rapidly increased to 
about 1,200,000,000 florins; and the merchants of H. subsisted 
only by means of the smuggling trade carried on with England, 
until the decree of Napoleon from Milan, and the tariff of Tria- 
non, destroyed even this last shadow of commerce. East Fries- 
land, Tever, Kniephausen, and Varel, were united to H. in 1807; 
on the other hand, the whole land between France and the Maese, 
a part of Zealand, the fortresses of Bergen-op-Zoom, Breda, Her- 
zogenbusch, Gertrudenberg, Middleburg, and Vliessingen, were 
i riated by France. The remaining country, amounting to 
ouly 12,253 sq. m., with a pop. of 2,001,416, was taxed to the 
amount of 70,600,000 florins annually, to support the expenses of 
Louis Bonaparte’s government. In 1816, Napoleon converted 
part of Brabant, Zealand, and Gelderland, into French depart- 
ments; whereupon Louis, irritated at finding himself a mere pup- 
pet in the hands of his brother, abdicated in favour of his son, and 
retired into the Austrian territory. Napoleon did not acknow- 
ledge the abdication; but nevertheless, by decree of 9th July 1810; 
united the whole of H. to the French empire, But this state of | 
things continued only till the end of 1313. On Napoleon's defeat | 
at Leipsic, a combined Prussian and Russian force, under Gen- 
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of the confederation, and 3 votes in plenum. To these territories 
was also annexed the ancient bishopric of Liege. 
Recent history.) In June 1815 the king acceded to the Germa- 
nic confederation. ‘The incorporation of 60 many provs., inha- 
bited by people who differed in manners, customs, and religions 
opinions, naturally rendered a revision of the constitution neces 
sary. Conformably with the 143d article, the 55 members of the 
States-ceneral were eventually doubled, by the provincial estates, 
in order to deliberate on the proposed alterations; and a conven- 
tion of notables assembled at Brussels, of whom the greater num- 
ber, in proportion to the pop., was from the southern provs, One- 
sixth of these, however, did not appear, so that the whole num- 
ber present was 1,323, of whom 527 voted for, and 796 against the 
constitution. It being found, however, that some votes had been 
given conditionally, and that 126 votes were given against the 
constitution merely from religious motives, these last, together 
with the 280 absent, were counted in favour of the constitution; 
for which a majority was thus obtained. On the 11th of Octo- 
Belgic national debt was con- 


of Paris, November 20, 1515, France ceded to the 
kingdom of the Netherlands whatever it still retained of the for- 
mer Austrian Netherlands, particularly a rich mineral district sita- 
ated in the centre of the Ardennes, between Hainault and Namur, 
the logs of which had been severely felt by the inhabitants of the. 
prov. of Hainault, with the fortresses of Marienburg and Philippe- 
The crown of the Netherlands also obtained the sover- 
small duchy of Bouillon, between Luxemburg and 
Champagne. By treaty with England, of October 29th, 1814, in 
consideration of the relinquishment of all the claims of H. to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the colonies of Demerara, Essequibo, and 
Berbice, all the other colonies that H. possessed anterior to 1794, 


in Asia, Africa, and America, were restored to William L On 


the 25th of May 1816, a compact was concluded between the 


kings of Prussia and the Netherlands respecting the cession of a 
tract of country to the latter; 
of the Netherlands acceded to the 
a common feeling between the Belgic and Dutch subjects of the 
new monarchy had been strongly displayed on several 
The great influence of the 
classes,—the 
of the court in Brossels,—and the disunion in the Dutch proves. 
since the establishment of the monarchy between the professed 
adherents of the reigning family,—one section of whom wasknown 
as the old Orange party, or friends of a hereditary stadtholderate 
or republican system; and another, the new Orange party, or 
partisans of the monarchy,—caused much discontent, which was, 
however, counterbalanced 
atory policy ofthe king, Though this incongruously compounded 
state had made some progress since 
its constitution, yet the amalgamation ofthe Dutch and Belgians 


and in June of that year the king 
holy alliance. The want of 


OCCas Ons. 


Belgic clergy, even over the higher 
dissatisfaction of the Dutch with the long residence 


by the personal character and coneili- 
1818, under the influence of 


into one nation was by no means successful; and the reciprocal 


aversion of the northern and the southern people, stimulated by 


the events of late years, was several times exhibited with great 
the chambers of the 





eral Bulow, was sent against the Netherlands, and was joined by 


States-general. But the spirit of dissension entered most deeply 
a detachment from England, under General Graham. On the 


into the popular feeling, and was maintained in vigour for years 
by the Catholic clergy. The government was forced to puta 
stop, in 1824; to the influx of French missionaries into Belgiim. 
On the other hand, the Pope issued a bull of excommunication 
against the schismaties, or against the Jansenist ,bish anid 
archbishops of Utrecht, Haarlem, and Deventer, who had taken 
the oath of allegiance to the king. The relations of the Nether- 
 Iandish government to the Roman court appeared, however. to be 
finally established, after long nciationa, by the’ concordat 
signed at Rome, June 15, 1827, by the Netherlandish ambassador 
Count de Celles, and the plenipotentiaries of the holy see, which 
concordat was ratified at Brussels, ay, 25,1827. By it, the con- 
cordat concluded by Pius VIL with Napoleon, July 15, 1801, be- 


18th of November 1813, Gysbrecht Charles van Hogendorp, a 
moderate adherent of the ald Orange party, secretly assembled in 
his house some of the members of the old government, who in 
1788-95 had managed the helm of state, and endeavoured to per- 
suade them to constitute themselves provisionally the States- 
general; but they did not yet dare to engage in the undertaking. 
Hogendorp next invited those who had held the reins of state in 
1786 and 1787, and after 1795, and who, though formerly anti- 

nge, would gladiy have acceded to the old republican Orange 
system, had they not been rendered distrustful by their exclusion 
from the first meeting. After two unsuccessful attempts, the 17 
first confederates appointed from their body Gysbrecht van Hogen- 
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dorp and Baron Van der van Maasdam as a provisory gov- | came valid in the northern prova. of the kingdom, as it had pre- 
ernment, till the prince of Orange should arrive from England, | viously been in the southern. Each diocese had its chapter and 
phere ici ght Six ache Fagel were despatched to invite him | its . The chapter of a vacant see was to propose can- 
over, ‘The 


Ider arrived at the Hague on the 0th of Nov. | didates from the Netherlandish clergy; those to whom the king 
and thence proceeed to Amsterdam. The oomnniseioners of the | should object were to be struck from.the list; the chapter was 
doumvirate (Kemper and F. Scholten) had, it is thought of their | then to choose from the approved list the bishop or archbishop, 
own motion, issued a proclamation ending with the declaration,— | whom the Pope was immediately to confirm, if he should find him 
“the Netherlands are free, and William I, is the sovereign prince | properly chosen. But the execution of this concordat, which dil 
of this free country.” The prince, however, accepted the nomina- | not meet with the approbation of a great part of the nation, was 
tion only on condition that his power should be restrained by a | attended with new difficulties: the government, thongh destrous 
constitution, which “should cuaranty the privileges and liberties | of retaining the philosophical college founded at Louvain In 1825, 
of the people, and secure them from every encroachment." A | as a useful institution for all theologians, was obliged to abolistt 
board of 14 members, among whom were the former duumyirate, | it in 1830. To the 5 Roman Catholic bishoprics (Mechlin,—the 
was intrusted with the framing of this constitution, which, how- | metropolitan,—Liege, Namur, ‘Tournay, and Ghent) 3 new ones 


ever, did not wholly answer the expectations of intelligent ruges terdam, | bosch) were Another 
triots. ue 600 notables whe from all diaries of the ana rune ar i apy gregh eh 
former United Provinces, to meet in convention to consider the | the Fre: ua Th : moreover, 
iw or fae ehaetinadion, only 478 appeared, and te tose ciaasht | neha yimevens Of Sa ; 


rendered the union of the southern and northern Netheriands into 
Inany acquiesced only conditionally. ‘The plan of the constitution ~ wi the use 


one nation di . TI ; je it allo 
was, however, adopted by a majority of 449 votes, By the con- n difficult, The government, while | 





of the French as well as the Dutch in the proceedings of the 
press of Vienna the Belgie provinces were united with the Duited States-general, abolished, by acetinsens of July 11, 1818, the 
Netherlands, to form the kingdom of the Netherlands, and Prince | use of the French language in and by the 
William L was all powers as sovereign of the Ne- | public authorities, only allowing advocates to make use 






therlands, Asan indemnification for the cession of his territe. 
ries of Nassau in Germany, the duchy of Luxemburg was given 
to him, with the title of a grand-duachy, which still, however, be. 
longed to the Germanie confederation; while the king of the 


{ Netheriunds, as grand-duke of Luxemburg, had a seat in the diet | 
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dered that the national language alone,the Dutch or Flemish, should 
be used in schools as well as in all public transactions; and or 
the Ist of January 1823, this rule was introduced into all the 
courts of justice, even in Brussels, The suppression of the French 
language made two opposite parties the secret friends of France, 
—the Catholic Belgians, apprehensive for thelr church, because 
they believed that the object was to propagate the Protestant 
faith by means of the prohibition of French,—and the Brabanters 
and Flemings adbering to France from old predilections. The 
settling of the national taxation and finances was a still more dif- 
ficult problem for legislation. Belgium, a manufacturing, agricul- 
tural country, wished to place the burdens on articles of export 
and import; while H., to spare its own commerce, wished to im- 
pose them on real-estate. The budget, therefore, always em- 
ployed a great part of the time of the States-general, who assem- 
bled in October of each year, alternately at the Hague and at 
Brussels, and whose debates were often exceedingly turbulent. 
After deducting the deferred debt, which bears no interest. the 
trae debt of the kingdom of the Netherlands amounted in 1823 to 
$93,578,900 Dutch cuilders, or 237,000,000 dollars. 

ration of Belgium.) The chief causes of complaint urged 
by the Belgians were, the undue share of the national debt of H. 
which was laid upon them,—the unequal division of the repre- 
sentative power,—and the partiality alleged to be shown to the 
Dutch in the distribution of public offices. To a certain extent, 
however, the consequences of this national discontent were for 
some time restrained by the state of France. deserting H., 
Belgium, from her situation, was necessitated either to throw her- 
self under the protection of France, or to shape her line of policy 
so as to insure the neutrality of the French government. Fora 
long time neither alternative presented very strong inducements 
fora change. France was under the power of the Jesuit party, 
and the press was restricted; while at home, the church and the 
press were equally free. The liberal party in Belgium, there- 
fore, continued to support the established order of things, lest any 
change brought about by French influence might be productive 
of greater grievances than those complained of Towards the 
close of 1829, however, the Catholic and liberal parties coalesced, 
and the public discontent was more openly expressed than ever. 
The conduct of the king, on the other hand, was not such as to 
add to his popularity. He dismissed from various posts about 
the court several individuals whose integrity had caused them to 
join the opposition. This measure, though affecting only a few 
individuals, was viewed by the Belgians as a national injury; the 
discarded courtiers were covered with honour, a subscription was 
raised to remunerate them for their losses, and the press raised 
its voice in favour of them. Affairs were in this condition when 
the revolution in France produced a contagious effect on the 
minds of the Belgians. The fear of falling into the hands of 
France, in the case of a separation from HL, seemed now to be 
completely removed; and the distant hope of a neutrality on the 
part of that power was changed into an almost certain prospect 
of co-operation. The revolution was begun by the Brussels mob 
on the 25th of Angust 1880. In the course of the 26th, 5,000 men 
avere in arms to protect the city and intimidate the government, 
—the Brabant colours tock the place of those of the house of 
Orange at the Hotel de Ville——and the authors of the revolution 
assumed the rule without openly denying the authority of the king. 
The example of the people of Brussels was immediately followed 
by those of Louvain, Liege, Ghent, and Antwerp. A‘ committee 
of public safety,"—being in fact the first step towards a pfovi- 


sional government,—was appointed to conduct the affairs of the 


nation till a final settlement should be obtained. On the 22d of 
September a Dutch army ar Brussels. On the 23d the 
army entered the town, and a sort of desultory warfare took place 
in the streets. For four days this conflict was maintained with 
great loss.on both sides; but the number of the insurgents in- 
creased daily, being augmented by large bodies of volunteers 
from the cities of the S; and, after a desperate stro on the 
26th, Prince Frederick withdrew his remaining force during the 
night. The royal troops had no sooner retreated, than M. de 
Potter ap 4 in Brussels to take the lead of the provisional 
government. ‘The most vigorous measures were instantly adopt- 
ad, the whole machinery of government was organized, and, on 
the 4th of October, Belgium was declared to be independent. It 
was no Iohger in view to effect a separation of the kingdoms 
alone; the last blow had severed the slender ties which sustained 
the attachment of the Belgians to the house of Nassau, and the 
connection with H. was declared to have entirely ceased.—The 
present king of H., William IIL, prince of Orange-Nassan, grand- 
duke of Luxemburg, and duke of Limbarg, born in 1517, succeed- 
ed hia father, William IL, who died in March 1849. 


HOLLAND, a commune of Belgium, in the prov, 
of Brabant, dep. of Qetinghen. Pop. 208. 
HOLLAND, a peneip ot pper Canada, in the 


Wellington district,.extending N from the township 
of Glenelg. thin , 
HOLLAND, a township of Hampden co., in the 


state of Massachusetts, 67 m. WSW of Boston, wa- 
tered by Quinnebaug river. Pop. in 1840, 423.— 
Also a township of Erie co., in the state of New 
York, 284 m. W of Albany, drained by Seneca and 





\i Cazenove creeks. Its surface is elevated, and its 





soil consists of clay and sandy loam. Pop. 1,242.— 
Also a township, generally fertile, of Orleans co., in 
the state of Vermont, 56 m. NNE of Montpelier, 
bounded on the N by Lower Canada. Pop. 605. 

HOLLAND (Parts or), a division of Lincoln- 
shire, comprising the wapentakes of Elloe, Kirton, 
and Skirbeck, and the borough of Boston; and 
bounded on the E by the German ocean, and on the 
S and E by Cambridgeshire. Area 256,820 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 62,547; in 1841, 72,361. 

HOLLAND-FEN. See Lryco_nsurre. 

HOLLAND (Great), a parish in Essex, 11 m. 
SSE of Manningtree, on the sea-shore. Area 2,220 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 425; in 1841, 481. 

HOLLAND-LANDING, Sr. Atran’s, or Be- 
VERLEY, a village on Yonge-strect-road, 32 m. N 
of Toronto, partly in the township of East and 
partly in that of West Guillimbury. It lies in the 
midst of hills, and is intersected by the E branch of 
Holland river. Pop. 260.— Holland river has its 
source in Albion co., and flows NE to the 5 extre- 
mity of Simcoe lake. | 

HOLLA (Lirrre), a parish in Essex, 44 m. 
ESE of Colchester. Area 740 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
76; in 1841, 75. 

HOLLAND (New). See Averrarta. 

HOLLAND-PATENT, a village of Trenton town- 
ship, Oneida co., in the state of New York, 12 m. N 
of Utica, and 100 m. WNW of Albany. Pop. in 
1840, 300. 

HOLLAND (Prevesiscm), a town of Prussia, 
capital of a circle of the same name, in the prov. of 
East Prussia, Regency and 58 m. SW of Konigsberg, 
and 14 m. ESE of Elbing, on a rising ground, near 
the Weeska. Pop. 3,360. It is one of the hand- 
somest towns in the prov., and contains an old castle, 
a Reformed and 2 Lutheran churches, a classical 
school, and an hospital. It has manufactories of 
cloth, linen, and leather; is noted for its breweries, 
and possesses an active trade. This town is said to 
have been founded in 1296 by some Dutch colonists. 


| The circle is watered by several rivers, and by Lake 
| Dransen. Pop. 26,573. 


HOLLAND (Provrxce oF), an important divi- 
sion of Holland, or the kingdom of the Netherlands; 
bounded on the W by the German ocean, or North 
sea; on the N by the Zuyder-Zee, which separates 
it from the prov. of Friesland; on the E, by the 
same sea, which separates it from the prov. of Over- 
yssel, and by the provs. of Utrecht and Gelderland; 
and on the 5 by the provs. of N. Brabant and Zea- 
land. It is situated between 51° 40’ and 53° 10’ N 
lat.; and 3° 56’ and 6° 30’ E long. Its greatest ex- 
tent, from S to N, including the isle of Texel, is 
about 90 m.; its breadth from E to W not above 25 
m. in some places, but above 40 m. in others. It is 
of a very irregular figure, and extremely narrow to- 
wards its N extremity. . 

Divisions.| This prov. is divided into Siid, or 
South H., commonly called Ug Holland; and Nord 
or North H., also called West Friesland, and some- 
times Waterland. 

I. Sty Hotianp.] This government has an area 
of 1,166 sq. m.; with a pop. in 1824 of 453,818; in 
1844, of 546,975; and in 1850 of 568,872. It con- 
tains the important towns of Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, the Hague, Leyden, Haerlem, Dordrecht or 


| Dort. Delft, the Briel,Goreum, andGouda. Rute- 
LAND, a subdivision or district in South H., the cap, 


of which is Leyden, contains within its jurisdiction 
45 large boroughs and This subdivision is 
bounded on the W by the coast of Holland; on the 
N hy 
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of the river Y, along the course of the 
| dyke that goes from Haerlem to Amsterdam, an 
| the shallows and washes as far as Beyerwyk; 
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E by part of the prov. of Utrecht, and by Amstel- | was anciently part of Zealand.—The isle of Ruggon- 
land; and on the $, by a line drawn from Montfort, | hill, to the E of that of Voorn, of which William- 
through Oudewater and Gouda, to the Hague. It | stadt is the principal town, together with the isle of 
has its name from the middle branch of the Rhine, | Finard, formerly belonged to Brabant.—This proy, 
which runs through it—The island of Voornelees, | is divided into 28 cantons or parishes, the agricultu- 
between the mouths of the river Maese, along with | ral statistics of which in 1835 were as follows. The 
tthe sinall adjoining islands of Goeree, and Over- | extent is expressed in Netherlands’ bunders, each 
|} flackée, form the territory called VoorNgtanp, which | equal to 2471148 English acres. 
gz ae Foe ¢é 
ot Pasture :3 F Be f gas Ee 5 TOTAL 
CasTons. arable Gardens. & and = Woods 2°2 822 wy oy in 
s Hayland. = 323 sea 252 =E  Bunders 
} 1. Brielle, . 7,791 176 155 6,895 1,107 995 218 1,502 807 153 19,999 | 
2. So 6,374 47 49 1,198 76d 185 68 oo 101 ve 9461 | 
3. Goede 7.950 86 56 1,515 741 #42 20 1,506 174 226 46° «12,616 
t. Beyerland, B23 62 201 4,683 255 478 245 308 386 119 = 16,060 
5. Dordrecht (a) 1,783 59 35 2,262 ss 955 463 517 150 179 6,363 
6. Dordrecht 5) 901 162 64 1,650 oat 212 291 iver 234 oF 3,001 
| 7. Ridderkerk, . 5,468 50 241 4831 497 559 581 4 186 161 12,598 
8. Streijen, 4.974 47 114 4,339 68 243 157 25 149 75 =. 10,191 
9. Gorinchem, 1,065 90 178 7,254 73 ~=s- 1,606 164 85 $12 110 =10,917 
{ 10. Shedrecht, 1214 135 144 15,192 $61 1,695 404 8 615 176 =. 20,542 
1} 1. Vianen, . 1435 62 $11 6,292 640 1,082 140 7 190 102 10,174 
12, Alphen, |. . 3,092 115 145 10,528 238 460 458 ae 1,666 261 17,256 
13. '5 Gravenhage, 254 136 46 2,580 c= 1,272 ai 8,204 118 242 7,852 
'}. 14. Katwijk, 2998 33 14 1,622 40 ag BP oa: 581 72 1296 8,008 
15, Voorburg, 2,799 184 72 5,733 i 275 89 ae $73 297 10441 
; 16. Leyden, . 216 155 ht 3,805 Ve Re 2 ive 294 156 4,766 
, 17. Noordwijk, . 1,144 427 116 7,494 wet 1,276 4 3,162 241 6 14,090 
' 18. Schoonhoven, . 67 25 8 1,071 5 48 1 “a 63 0 1,321 
1 Wosrien, : Bs. ny 1: ope a 295 9 ar 158 70 eee 
| . Woubrngge, . 2, 54 7,337 888 357 65 ™ 898 245 12,184. 
21. Delft, . - 1,825 157 57 6,473 96 218 299 or 1,645 208 10,478 
22. Gouda, . ‘ 22 206 60 ~ 4308 4) 235 55 = 984 146 6,046 
23. Haestrecht, < 708 55 108 11,749 92 So6 453 58 405 914 14,698 
24, Hillegetsberg, 4,841 80 63 4.632 559 256 367 a7 1208 165 18,288 
25. Naaldwijk, . 3,570 523 527 6,409 77 510 3 2171 416 167 14,373 
26. Rotterdam, . 34 69 16 195 ss IF e886 ye ozs 633 209 ~~, 
|} 97. Schiedam, of 20)5 JI 1,683 i 7 45 165 63 2,068 
} 28. Viaardingen, . 1,671 47 80 6176 194 980 154 . 453 112 8746 
Total, . 71,839 3,588 3,072 143,516 6;721 15,087 4,766 13,198 18855 4,472 285,079 
| 
| 
| Il. Norp Hortanp.] This government has an | many parts this dyke, or mound, is 30 ft. above the 
) area of 928 sq.m. Pop. in 1824, 391,586; in 1844, | adjoining land; with a width at top sufficient to 
| 456,320; in 1850, 479,566. It is divided from South | permit the passage of two carriages. In its descent, 
Holland by the river Y. The principal towns in it | the breadth increases so much that it is not very 
are Saardam, Edam, Monnikendam, Alkmaar, and | difficult to walk down either side. © On the land side, 
|} Hoorn. Across the mouth of the Zuyder-Zce lies a | it is strengthened by stone and timber, and covered ; 
row of islands belonging to North H. The Texel | with earth and grass; towards the sea, somewhat 
island, separated from the North cape of North H. | above, and considerably below water-mark, a strong 
U3 by a very narrow channel, called the Mars-Diep, is | matting of flags prevents the surge from carrying : 
i ut 9 m. long, and 5 m. broad; and is defended | away the surface of the mound. This matting is | ir 
|; from the sea by sand hills and strong banks. There | secured by bandages of twisted flags running hori- {| 
} are several villages on it. The island of Vlieland | zontally, at the distance of 8 or ve vile: from eac 
lies NE of the Texel; it is about 7 m. long, and 1 other, and staked down by strong wooden pins: far- 


m. broad; and has two small villages upon it. Th 

island of Schelling, to the NE of Vila is about 10 
m. long, and2m. broad. There are five vi on it. 
These islands, together with several small sand-banks, 
break the rage of the ocean, and form two good har- 


bours, or rather roadsteads, at the Texel and the 


Vlie; the first being a noted station ‘for ships bound 
to the S,and the other for those bound to the N. 
|} The Wierengen,—so called from the great quantity 
| of sea-weed, in Dutch, wier—consists of a number 

of little islands which lie to the SSE of the Texel. 
|; The principal of these is 5 m. 
|} and contains several villages. 


this country. The surface of a’ great part of it i 
' indeed, below the level of the sea, whiel is only es 


‘ : out by means of dykes or natural cand-banke he 





long, and 2 m. broad, . 


Coast and a. The name Holland [i. e. ‘the 
hollow land}, saiticion ty indicates the ee of 





| at least 20 stivers. 'The banks or dykes near Mé-" " 
| denblick, in North H., near the -Zuyder-Zee, are { 





ther in the sea, it is held down by stones. A range 
of posts at every 40 yds., which are numbered, en- 
able the surveyors exactly to describe where repairs 
are necessary. Sir William Temple asserts that these 
dykes employ annually more men than all the corn 
of the prov. of H. could maintain, In the time of 
De Witt, the making of one rood’s length of sea- 
dyke sometimes cost 600 ‘guilders, Besides these 
sea-dykes, there are other dykes to keep out the 
waters of the rivers. The annual charges of the dis- 
trict of Rhineland, which contains about 8,000 mor 
gens, and has not much communication with the sea; 
nor with running waters, were, in De Witt’s time, af} 
least 2 guilders for every acre, besides 30 stivers { 
More per acre for drawing out the rain-water by = { 
mills, and towards footpaths, highways, and ditches; »~}) 
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broader, and higher than any others in the 
country; for there being nothing to break the vio- 
lence of the sea, from the islands of Schelling and 
Vlieland to this shore, the waves beat most furiously 
upon it when N winds blow, and at spring-tides the 
sea rises sometimes as high as the dykes. When- 
ever the sea or the rivers break over upon the lands, 
they are drained by means of wind-mills, of which 
there are immense numbers for this purpose. From 
what has been already said, it may well be imagined 
that the general face of the country is that of a large 
marsh that has been drained, the canals, and even 
the sea, looking pale and discoloured by mud; yet 
the eye is not unfrequently relieved and delighted 
by groves, gardens, and meadows; while the great 
rivers, and the immense number of canals in this 
prov., leading not only to every great town, but to 
every village, and almost to every hamlet, present a 
constant and lively movement of vessels everywhere 
coursing up and down upon them. 

Climate and productions.] ‘The climate of H. 1s 
humid, cold, and generally insalubrious. The win- 
ters are sharp and long, the rivers being generally 
rendered unnavigable by the ice for a considerable 
length of time. In spring, sharp cold winds fre- 
quently blast the blossoms of the fruit trees; but the 
summers are not unfrequently hot. The E 
wind generally blows nearly the whole of the winter, 
and is extremely fierce; but it serves to drive awa 
the fogs with which this country is dreadfully plagited: 
The climate about Williamstadt is particularly un- 
wholesome, from the extreme flatness and marshi- 
ness of the ground.—The soil of H. is in general 
uncommonly rich, being in fact alluvial, and consist- 
ing of deep fat loam; in some parts, however, it con- 
sists of a barren sand. The soil of North H., espe- 
cially in the drained land called the Beemster, is 
pork eae rich, and also that near the village of 

chagen. “Turf is the most general article of fuel; 
but coals are imported from England, Scotland, and 
the Prussian Rhine provs—From the name of West 
Friesland, given to North H., it is highly probable 
that part at least of this division of the prov. of H. 
was formerly united to East Friesland. How much 
of it belonged to the Frisia Occidentalis of the an- 
cients is not accurately known: some geographers 
are of opinion that only that part to the NF, in 
which Hoorn, Enchuyzen, and Medenblic are situ- 
ated, was the ancient Frisia Occidentalis. ‘Tacitus 
informs us that among the Frisons were great lakes, 


evidently implying that they were of fresh water; 
and this is le yet plainer 


stronger, 


the expression ambi- 
untque immensos lacus, which proves that the borders 
of these lakes were inhabited. Hence it is probable 
that the more inland part of what is now the Zuyder- 
Zee, was one of the lakes mentioned by Tacitus, be- 
tween which and the Texel and Vlie islands there 
lay anciently a large tract of land. This opinion is 
strengthened by several circumstances. Tt will be 
observed, on looking at a map, that these islands lie 
still in a contiguous line, and like the broken re- 
mains of a once continuous coast. The sea here, 
too, is remarkably shallow, and the sands throughout 
the whole extent very flat. From the inspection of 
the accurate maps of the ancient and middle geogra- 
phy of Gaul, by D’Anville, it will be seen that part 
of the present site of the Zuyder-Zee was occupied 
by.a considerable inland lake called Flevo, which lay 
towards the S part of the present Znyder-Zee. The 
question then occurs, by what means, and at what 
period, were the N part of the Zuyder-Zee formed, 
and the communication between this sea and the 
‘ocean opened, or at least rendered s0 wide as it is 
at present? From the lake of Flevo ran a river of 
the same name into the ocean. Anciently the Rhine 
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divided itself into two grand branches at Burginasiwm, 
the present Schenck, about 5 m. NW of the Colonia 
Trajana, now an inconsiderable hamlet, called Coln, 
near Cleves. The S branch joined the Meuse at the 
town of Meusa; while the N passed by Leyden into 
the ocean. From this branch Drusus formed a ca- 
nal, bearing his name, which originally joined the 
Rhine to the Yssel, a river which flowed into the 
lake Flevo. This eanal being neglected, the Rhine 
joined the Yssel with such force that their waters 
enlarged the lake of Flevo to a great extent, and 
ultimately carried its waters forward to the ocean b 
a wide gulf, instead of having communication wit 
it only by means of the river Flevo. The exact 
period when Lake Flevo was extended into the Zuy- 
der-Zee is not positively known; indeed it is proba- 
ble that the increase took place at different periods. 
We are informed by an old Dutch chronicle, pub- 
lished by Vossius, that the increase on the 5 side, 
by the breaking in of the inlet to the Texel, took 
place about the year 1170; others say it was so late 
as the year 1400. The increase of the lake on its 
N side was probably at an earlier period, and also 
gradual. It certainly was about the year 1400 that 
the river Y became navigable to Amsterdam by large 
vessels.—At the time that Lake Flevo gained its in- 
crease, the N branch of the Rhine must have been 
greatly weakened by the division of its waters: even 
the canal of Drusus was afterwards almost obliterated 
by the deposition of mud in a low country. The 
Rhine seems to have been farther divided and weak- 
ened by a canal cut by Civilis, which, according to 
Cluverius, is the present Leck; though Pinkerton 
thinks the deviation of the Rhine into the Leck was 
the work of natural causes. The latter author re- 
gards the Leck, which joins the estuary of the Meuse 
between Dort and Rotterdam, as the N mouth of the 
Rhine; while the Waal continues to be the 8; both 
being lost in a comparatively small stream, the 
Meuse. According to other geographers, the out- 
flow into the sea near Catwyk is not the Rhine, but 
a canal bearing the name of that river. The Maese, 
running by Dort and Rotterdam, fell, as it now does, 
into the sea at Briel, with a rful flow of water; 
but the sands, which are ge thered for 3 or 4 leagues 
upon this coast, having obstructed the exit of that 
river, caused or increased those inundations out of 
which so many islands have been ultimately recov- 
ered by Dutch industry, and of which that of 
South H. is so much com Towards the for- 
mation of these islands the Scheldt seems also to 
haye contributed. This river anciently formed a 
mere delta, with four or five small islands. At what 
time the irruptions of this river took place, by which 
the islands of Zealand, and the most southern of 
those of H., were formed, is not accurately known. 
Pinkerton is of opinion that this may have happened 
at the time that the Godwin sands arose: other an- 
'thors assign them to violent tempests in the years 
860 and 1170. A Zealandie chronicler, quoted by 
Cluverius, says that the islands of Zealand were 
formed by violent tempests in the year 938. It is 
more probable, however, that these great changes 
made slow and gradual pro ; none of them being 
so ancient as the time of Chacleinagné and some of 
them as recent as the 15th cent. Of the most re- 
cent changes in the geog. of H., besides the enlarge- 
ment of the Zuyder-Zee already mentioned, that 
which took place in 1421 is the most remarkable. 
|In that year the bailiwick of Dort was made an 
island, by a violent tempest, which drove the waters 
up the Maese and the Mereune with such violence 
that they overflowed their banks, and swallowed up 
a large tract of land, with 70 villages and 100,000 
people; a vast lake between Dort and | 
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also formed. The name Dordrecht signifies ‘a ferry 


on the river Dort.’ but that river is now swallowed 
The isle of Rugen- | 


\ up by the channel of the Maese. ! 

: hil, on which Willenstedt stands, was covered by the 

sea for some time; it was recovered so late as 1604. 
The modern Naerden, the : : 
Goyland, lies upon the Zuyder-Zee, 13 m. E of Am- 
sterdam, and 14 m. N of Utrecht; but the old town, 


‘ 


sea, and the ruins are still to be seen at low water, 


200 perches from the present town. 


The drained lands in North H. deserve particular 
notice; they consist of the Zype, the Beemster, the 
The Zype 
banks by | 
William Lord of Schagen, and secured by stronger | 


Purmer, the Wormeer, and Schermeer. 
was first drained and encompassed by 


fences in 1552; but the sea broke them down in 
1570. After this it was drained again, and secured 
{by amole of prodigious height and bulk, proof against 


drained lands, very fruitful soil. Purmer, or Pur- 
meren, and the Beemster, are both drained lakes. 
'} "The latter is encompassed by a channel from 4 to 8 
rods broad, and is joined to the former by a_ bridge 
at the Send. Purmer is about 5m. long, and above 
2m. broad. The Beemster contains 7,090 acres, 
besides the highways, dikes, and canals which sur- 
round and cross it in several places. It lies between 
Purmer and Edam, and was a lake till the year 1610. 

In this prov. few lands are held in fief; and 
estates are for the most part small. The farms 
are also small; the average extent being from 
40 to 50 bunders; and the term of lease 6 years. 
The farm-houses are neat, sheltered, and con- 


in a perfect green fence. The fields are separated 
from each other, and from the road, by deep ditches 
filled with water, over which are laid small bridges, 
that may be opened in the middle by a sort of trap- 
door, and are raised and locked to a post to prevent 
the intrusion of strangers. The roads in many places 
are made on the dyke of the canal, the fields being 
frequently between 5 and 6 ft. below the level of the 
road; but the communication between most of the 
farm-houses and the villages and towns, and also 
between the several parts of the same farm, is often 
entirely by means of small canals—The most mag- 
nificent public roads in H. are those in the vicinity 
of the Hague. The road from this place to Scheve- 
ling is pointed out by the Dutch as an object of ad- 
miration to strangers. The length of this avenue, 
for it can hardly be called a road, is nearly 2 m., 
andits breadth rather more than 20 paces. It is a 
perfectly. straight line, so that the entrance of the 
road commands a view of the whole; and the church 
of Scheveling, a picturesque object, terminates the 
prospect. From Delft to the Hague the road is of 
sufficient breadth to admit four or five carri 

'}) abreast; and is shaded on both sides by lofty rows 
of trees. It is kept in excellent repair, and so level 
that not the least equality of ground is to be per- 
eeived.—A connected system of railways links to- 
gether Rotterdam, the Hague, Leyden, Haarlem, 
Amsterdam, and Utrecht; and from Utrecht is car- 
ried eastwards to Arnheim in Gelderland. 
_ There is very little land under tillage in this prov., 
as may be easily imagined from the nature of the 
soil and climate: and what exists is almost exclu- 
sively confined to South H., in which, in 1835, there 
were 71,839 bunders of arable land. and 143,516 b, 
of pasture land. The crops principally cultivated 
are wheat, madder, tobacco, hemp, flax, clover, &e. 
The country adjacent to Gravesande, not far from 


| cealed by small clusters of trees, and generally en- | 
closed, together with their gardens and orchards, 
; 


\i the mouth of the Maese, is reckoned to produce the 
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best wheat, as well as the sweetest grass in South H, 


cap. of a district called 


which stood more to the N, was swallowed up by the 


all attacks of the sea; and it is now, like all the other | Hoorn, are famous for their cheese. 


butter and cheese, are not indigenous, but for the 


and fattened in the rich pastures romn 
'and then driven to other parts of H. The horses 
cient race of sheep indigenous to the country, have - 


vourable to this animal, and very little wool is ex- 


| In connection with the agriculture of H., its horti- 


humidity of the climate, as well as its rapid growth, 
from the richness of the soil, rendering it insipid. 
turbot and soles; but for other fish, in consequence 


more than 5 m. 


extent, commences in October, and ends in April. 
It is carried on upon the Dogger 


tionary wars, and has not yet revived. : a y 
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Madder of most excellent quality has long been a 
productive and famous crop in Holland. Tobacco 
is not so extensively or carefully cultivated as for- 
merly. Hemp flourishes remarkably well; the depth 
and moisture of the soil being admirably adapted to 
the luxuriant growth of this plant. Ondewater, 
about 7 m. to the S of Woerden, upon the Lesser 
Yssel, in South H., is noted for good hemp. Flax 
is grown not only for the purpose of manufactures, 
but also for its seed, though some of the other provs. 
are more remarkable for this crop than H. The 
same remark applies to clover. 

The pastures, especially those of North H., are 
perhaps unrivalled for the abundance and luxuriance 
of their grass; and the milk, cheese, and butter 
raised here are all of excellent quality. The greater 
part of the butter is salted and barrelled for export- 
ation. Leyden, Gouda, Edam, Gravesande, and 
The cattle 
which produce such large quantities of excellent 


most part are of the Holstein or Danish breed. In 
the vicinity of Hoorn, a considerable trade is con- 
dueted in Danish cattle, which are imported lean, 
this place, 


are principally from England or Flanders. The an- 


long been improved by the introduction of foreign 
breeds: but the soil and climate of H. are not fa- 


rted. The number of cattle in South H., in 1825, 
was 148,673; of horses, 32,295; of sheep, 23,543, 
The stock in North H., in the same year, was 116,553 
cattle; 15,753 horses; 105,386 sheep. In some parts 
of H. bees are an object of much attention to the 
farmer, chiefly on account of the wax which they 
afford. A vast quantity of this article is annually 
gathered; and the bleaching of it forms a consider- 
able branch of industry among the poorer classes. 


culture must not be passed over. The Dutch mode 
of laying out gardens is still very ungraceful and 
artificial; the trees are bent and cut into a thousand 
fantastic shapes, and the flower beds are of every 
form that can fel ea and disgust the eye of taste; 
but setting aside these points of inferiority, the people 
of H. are excellent horticulturists, especially in what 
regards the culture and improvement of beautiful 
flowers, especially bulbous roots. The fruit of H., 
though abundant, is seldom of good quality; the 


The shores abound with excellent fish, particularly 


of the shallowness of the sea near the coast, the 
fishermen are generally obliged to go to a distance of 
The village of Scheveling is parti- 
cularly remarkable for the number of fishermen which 
it contains; they are distinguished by their ruddy 
countenances and athletic limbs. The peiciee a 
foreign fishery of H., formerly was that of herrings; , 
and was carried on from the ports of Dort, Rotter- }} 
dam, Delft, Schiedam, Briel, and Enchuysen. The | 
cod fishery, which is still carried on to a considerable 





-bank; what is 
caught serves not only for the consumption of Hol- 
land, but forms one of its chief exports. The whale- 
fishery was formerly vested in a company called the 
Northern company; it afterwards became open and 


free; but, like all the other branches of ie ie 


and commerce of H., was destroyed by the re 
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| Manufactures.} The chief manufactures of this 
prov. are linens, pottery and painted tiles, woollen 
cloth, leather, wax, snuff, sugar, starch, paper, &c. 
At Haarlem there are considerable manufactures 
for the fabrication of fine linens; and the bleacheries 
of that place have long been famous for the delicate 
whiteness which they give to linen cloths. Coarse wool- 
len cloth is manufactured at Delft, and other places; 
but Leyden is'the principal seat of this branch of ma- 
nufacture. The cloth manufactures of Leyden do not 
appear, even: in their most flourishing condition, to 
have rivalled, in the fineness of their articles, the looms 
of England; but their coarse cloths found a ready 
sale on the continent, and the East and West India 
companies procured them ready markets in the other 
quarters of the globe. As the commerce of H. de- 
clined that of Britain increased, and the manufac- 
turers of Yorkshire deprived the manufacturers of 
Leyden of the foreign markets to such an extent 
that the Dutch merchants discovered it was for their 
interest to export English cloths in preference to the 
manufactures of their own country. The woollen 
trade of Leyden also received much injury on the 
continent, from the establishment of extensive looms 
in various parts of Germany and the Netherlands, 
which then to draw any considerable supplies 
from Leyden.—Delft was formerly famous for its 
manufacture of earthen ware, which rivalled the 
porcelain of China, and was generally sought after 
and esteemed throughout Europe, for its elegance 
and beauty. In 1800, there were scarcely 500 per- 
sons employed in the potteries of this place; whereas, 
in their most flourishing days, they gave subsistence 
to upwards of 10,000. The principal causes of this 
astonishing decay, independently of those which pro- 
duced a general decay of manufactures and commerce 
in H., were the immense importation of porcelain 
from China; and the rival manufactures which were 
established in Germany and England. The earthen 
ware of Staffordshire was some years ago so mach 
approved of in Holland, that the States-general, in 
order to protect the manufacturers of Delft from 
absolute ruin, laid duties on its importation into the 
republic so severe as to amount almost to an entire 
prohibition.—Glass, especially glass toys, are made 
in several parts of the prov. The glass-house in 
Rotterdam was formerly deemed the best in the 
seven provinces. From the universal practice of 
smoking among the Dutch, it may naturally be sup- 
posed that the manufacture of pipes is by no means 
uncommon. ere is a noted manufacture of them 
at Gouda; they are remarkably neat, and a very ex- 
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in the neighbourhood of this city a vast quantity 
of bricks and tiles—The breweries and distilleries 
in H. are numerous and extensive. -Delft, Gouda, 
and Muyden are particularly celebrated for their 
beer. The beer made in Delft is chiefly consumed 
in that place and the adjacent country. The distil- 
lation of ardent spirits has greatly increased in H. 
In 1775, there were at Scheidam, particularly noted 
for its Geneva, 120 distilleries; in 1835, 171; and in 
the whole prov., 262; each of these distilleries 
yielded annually 4,492 ankers of gin.—There are a 
great number of saw-mills in H., particularly in the 
vicinity of Rotterdam. They are lofty and rather 
pleasing objects: the mill generally rising from the 
top of a substantial building two or three stories 
high. Some of them are painted in a whimsical 
taste, and others adorned with grotesque figures. 
During the flourishing state of H., ri where 


the art of ship-building, derived great wealth from 
that trade; but it is now almost annihilated—The 
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damasks, brocades, mohair, silk, &c., and particu- 
pers the preparation of drugs for dyeing, painting, 
and m 


| that purpose. The manufacture of skates is also of 


all the seaports, enjoyed eg | the whole of this 
et 


| of course has lost many of its aod privileges and 


elders. The synods meet twice a- 


tensive trade in them is carried on. They make also | also 


Peter the Great acquired a practical knowledge of | 


miscellaneous manufactures of H., not yet enume- | 











rated, most of which, however, are confined to Am- 
sterdam, are stuffs embroidered with gold and silver, 


edicine, such as white lead, camphor, vermi- 
lion, sulphur, borax, lapis lazuli; likewise pitch, tar, 
rosin, spermaceti, varnish, &c. The oil mills are 
numerous. The cordage made in H. is very good; 
and Dutch paper, particularly cartridge paper, is 
still exported in great quantities, even to England. 
The preparation of diamonds,—that is, the cutting, 
polishing, and grinding of them,—is confined to 
Amsterdam, where many artists are employed for 


some consequence in H.—Several large sugar-refine- 
ries exist at Amsterdam and Rotterdam, The United 
Provinces were formerly pre-eminent in commerce; 
and the prov. of H., from its greater extent, popula- 
tion, and riches, as well as from its possessing nearly 


commerce. ‘The commercial details given in our 
general article HoLuanp are still mainly applicable 
to this section of the Seven United provinces. : 
Behe &e.)] Though the prov. of TH. is now 
only a part of the kingdom of the Netherlands, and 
institutions, yet some particulars respecting its go- 
vernment require to be noticed. Deputies of the 
nobles, and those of the towns and country, are 
elected for the parliament of the kingdom. ‘There 
are also provincial councils of state for South and 
North H. For the administration of justice there 
are two courts held at the Hague; namely, the court 
of H., and the high council. The nobles of Holland 
are subject to the jurisdiction of this court; and an 
appeal lies to it from the sentences of the inferior 
courts. ‘The high council of H. judge. peremptorily 
and definitively of all cases brought before them. by 
an appeal from the court of H. There are two pro- 
vincial = fee one for South H. and the other for 
North H. ‘The whole prov. is divided into a great 
many classes, composed of the deputies of five or six 
neighbouring churches; and each class sends 4 depu- 
ties to the respectivesynods, viz., 2 ministers and 2 
: , and a politi- 
cal siegorige attends their meetings.—The taxes 
of the prov. of H. are very heavy, = 
] The pi of H., as well as all the countries 
watered by the Mense and the Rhine, were for a long time 
divided into small earldoms; but in 923, Theodoric was appointed 
Count of H. or Charles the Simple, king of France, and the tithe 
became tary. The most frequent wars of the counts of H. 
were with the Frisons, a branch of the old Saxons. There were 
ent contests between the counts of H. and Flanders, 
concerning the possession of the islands of Zealand. The counts 
of H. were likewise frequently opposed by their own nobility; 
and in order to break their power, they not only demolished 
many of their castles and strongholds, but also, about the year 
1,200, built several cities, and gave especial privileges to their 
citizens, Philippina, daughter of William IDL, Earl of Holland, 
was married to the Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward IIL of 
England. This king contested the earldom of H. with M rat 
his sister-in-law. In the year 1417, Jacquelin, heiress of H., 
married John IV. duke of Brabant; but her uncle, John of 
Bavaria, who had resigned the bishopric of Liege, in the 
hope of espousing her, contested the succession. kind of 
anarchy followed. Jacquelin went to England, where, in 1473, 
she married Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester; but this 
having been annulled by the Pope, she married in 1432, Borselen, 
the stadtholder of H. Having no children by any of her hus- 
bands, Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, who was her first 
cousin, obliged her to give up the administration and govern- 
a wate aeons ore eae 
wards, H., with e Hou 
gundy, fell by marriage to the house of Austria, The | of |} 
this prov., from this period, must be sought for under the article } 
Ho.iaxp, 
HOLLANDEN, a hamlet in the p. of Leigh, 
Kent. Pop. 165. hae 
HOLLANDIA. See Frevensnorc, 9 
HOLLANDS-DIEP, a large arm of the Meuse, of 
H rey 
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in Holland, which issues from the lake of Bies- 
bosch, ovens the provinces of Holland and North 
Brabant, and flows \ y adt i 
into two arms, named Haring-vliet, and Volke-rak, 
the former of which runs along the N, and the latter 
along the S side of the island of Over-Flakke. 
H. is nearly 12 m. in length; and opposite Willem- 
stadt possesses a breadth of 2m. . : 
HOLLANGE, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Luxemburg, arrond. of 
Arlon. Pop. of dép., 618; of com., 143. | 
_ HOLLE, a river, of Baden, in the circle of the 
‘Upper Rhine, an affluent of the Dreisam. 
HOLLEBEEKSTAET, # commune of Belgium, 
in East Flanders, dep. of Paricke. Pop. 239. , 


East Flanders, dep. of Meirelbeke. Pop. 1,558. 

HOLLEBEKE, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in East Flanders, arrond. of Ypres. 
625 


cirele of the Jaxt, bail. and 10 m. NNE of Kiinzel- 
sau, and 38 m. NNW of Ellwangen. Pop. 608. . 
HOLLENBURG, or Hotensore, a fortress of 
Illyria, in the Sa and 44 m. NNW of Laybach, 
circle and 6 m. 5 of Klagenfurt, on the 1. bank of the 
Drave. It is the chief place in the valley of Rosen- 
thal, the population of which is estimated at 11,666. 


eircle and 53 m. SW of Salzburg, and 13 m.5 of 
Kizbihel, in the Pinzgau, on the r. bank of the Salza. 
Pop. 420. It has a castle. In the environs are 
mines of copper and sulphur. 

HOLLESLEY, a parish in Suffolk, 64 m. SE of 
Woodbridge, on the Alde. Area 1,710 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 604; in 1841, 590. 

HOLLEY, a village of Murray township, Orleans 
co.. in the state of New York, 240 m. WNW of 
Albany, on the Erie canal, which here passes over 


of the stream. . | 
HOLLFELD, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of 
Upper Franconia, at the confluence of the Kainach 
and Wiesent, 15 m. E of Bamberg. Pop. ,1,048. 
Several important cattle-markets are held here. 
HOLLIDAYSBURG, a village of Frankstown 
township, Huntingdon co., in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S., 118 m. WNW of Harrisburg, on Beaver 
Dam creek, and near the railroad which crosses the 
rr ed mountains to Johnstown. Pop. in 1840, 
) 
-_ HOLLIER, a hamlet of France, in the dep. of 
the Ardennes, cant. and 3 m. NE of Sedan, and 
commune of Illy. It has a cloth manufactory. 
_ HOLLING, a village of France, in the dep, of the 
Moselle, cant. and 6 m. NNE of Boulay, near the 
r. bank of the Nied. It has manufactories of soap, 
sal ammoniac, ivory-black, and glue. 
HOLLINGBOURN, a parish in Kent, 6 m. SE of 
Maidstone. Area 4,860 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,300. 
_HOLLINGER, a village in the Tyrol, in -the 
circle of the Lower Innthal, 3 m.N of Innspruck. 
in the environs are mines of silver and copper. “| 
_ HOLLINGHILL, or Hetxuimcuim1, a township 
in the p. of Rothbury, Northumberland. Pop. 114. 
~ HO iGSTED, a village of Denmark, in the 
duchy and 13 m. WSW of Sleswick, and bail. of 


wall called Danawerk, which extended to Olden- 
burg, in Holstein, commenced here. 


‘OLLINGTON, a parish in Sussex, 23 m. WNW 


| parish, 2 m. E of Stayley Bridge. Area 2,130 acres, 


W. At Willemstadt it divides | 


the sources of the Dove and Manyfold. Area 1,920 
The | 


HOLLEBEEKWYK, a commune of Belgium, in 


Pop. 
5. | : 
HOLLENBACH, a town of Wiirtemberg, in the 


HOLLERSBACH, a village of Austria, in the 


| portion of lake Paejaene. 


Sandy creek by an embankment 75 ft. above the bed 


| rough, Northamptonshire. 


on the Robe, and on the mail road from Dublin to 





-Manor-Hamilton. 
Gottorp, on the l. bank of the Treen. The famous 
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Pop. in 1831, 1,760; in 1841, 2,012, . 
OLLINSCLOUGH, a township in the p. of Al- 
stonefield, Staffordshire, 2m. NW of Longnor, near 


acres. Pop. in 1831, 564; in 1841, 457. 

HOLLIS, a township of York co., in the state of 
Main, 66 m. SW of Augusta, on the W side of Saco 
river. Pop. in 1840, 2,363.—Also a township of 
Hillsboro’ co., in the state of New Hampshire, 44 m. 
S of Concord, watered by Nashua river. Pop. 1,333. 

HOLLISTON, a township of Middlesex co., in 
the state of Massachusetts, 24m. WSW of Boston, 
watered by a branch of Charles river. Pop. in 1840, 


1,782. 
HOLLOGNE, a commune of Belgium, in thie 
prov. of Luxemburg, dep. of Waha. Pop. 244. 

HOLLOGNE-AUX-PIERRES, a department 
and commune of Belgium, in the prov. and arrond. 
of Liege. Pop. of dep., 1,067; of village, 824. 

HOLLOGNE-SUR-GEER, a department and 
commune of Belgium, in the prov. and arrond. of 
Liege, watered by the Geer. Pop. of dep., 661; of 
village, 589. 

HOLLOLA (Nepre), a district of Russia in 
Europe, in the grand duchy of Finland, and central 
part of the gov. of Tavastehus, to the W of the dist. 
of Gifre-Hollola. It contains several parishes, of 
which the principal is that of Padasjoki. , 

HOLLOLA (irre), a district of Russia m 
Europe, in the grand duchy of Finland, and central 
part of the gov. of Kymmenegard, to the N of the 
district of Kymmene, and to the S of that of Sawolax- 
(Efredels. It comprises Jitis and several other pa- 
rishes.—Also a district of the same duchy, in the E 
part of the gov. of Tavastehus. It comprises a large 
Padasjoki is the most. 
northerly parish in this district. 

HOL-LOUVER-GAVERS, a commune of Bel- 

ium, in the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Saint- 
iles. Pop. 522. | 

HOLLOWAY, a hamlet in the p. of Ashover, }| 
Derbyshire, 54 m. ESE of Ashborne. Pop. in 181, | 
343; in 1841, 391. This hamlet, with the. chapelry 
of Dethwick Lea, forms one own ae a ham- 
let, consisting of Upper and Lower Islington, in the 
p. of Islington, Middlesex, 33 m. NNW of St. Paul's 
cathedral. 

HOLLOWELL, a hamlet in the p. of Guilsbo- 
Pop. 275. 

OLLY, a township of Oakland co., in the state 
of Michigan, U.S. Pop.an 1840, 429, 

HOLLYHURST, a township in the p. of and 1} 
m. from Whitchurch, Salop. Pop. in 1841, 38. ; 

HOLLYM, a parish and township in the E. R. of — 
Yorkshire, 16 m. SE of Hull. Area 3,50 acres. 
Pop. of p. in 1831, 351; in 1841, 373. Area of 
township, 2,530 acres. Pop, 247... 

i HOLEY MOUNT, a small post town in the p. of 
Kileommon, co. Mayo, 44 m. ENE of Ballinrobe, 
114 m. WNW of Tuam, and 111 m. NW of Dublin, 


Westport. Area 16 acres. Pop. in 1841, 454. 
_HOLLYWELL, a village of co. Fermanagh, 8m.  ;) 
SW of Enniskillen, on the road from that town to 


post-town, and sea- 


HOLLYWOOD, a parish, . . 
consists of a narrow tract 


port in co. Down. The p. : 
of land stretching al the shore of Belfast Lough, 
from within 1} m. of Belfast, . Area 8,064. acres, 





Pop. in 1831, 4,693; in 1841, 5,045. The town 1s 
of Hastings. Area 2,290 acres. Pop. in 1831, 338; | IV ie NE of Belfast, 54 WW of gor, and 
in 1841, 386.—Also a township in the p. of Long- 845 m. NE of Dublin, on the road between the, two_ 
ford, Derbyshire, 5} m. ESE of Ashborne. Pop. 289.| former towns. It consists principal ot one Tas 
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Lough, and presents a remarkably neat and cheerful 
appearance. Area 37 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,288; 
in 1841, 1,532.—Also a parish in co. Dublin, 24. m. SE 
of Naul. Area 3,997 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,022; in 
arish and village in co. Wick- 
low. The p. is divided into 2 parts, called Holly- 
wood-Bolies and Hollywood-Lowlands, Area 18,583 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,850; in 1541, 2,770. Pop. 


1841, 1,022.—Also a 


of village, in 1831, 161. 
HO: : 


a river of Denmark, in Jutland, in the 
bail. of Ribe, which has its source to the E of Kle- 
land, runs W, and joins the Warde, 5 m. NE of the 
town of that name, and about 15 m. above its en- 
trance into Hyerting bay.— Also an island of Sweden, 
in the gulf of Bothnia, in the Northern Quark, out- 
side the entrance to Umea. Upon the Stora-Fjede- 
ragg, a rock situated a 4 m. NE from the N point of 
H. island, in N lat. 63° 48’ 25”, is a lighthouse, with 
a revolving light burning at 104 ft. above sea-level. 

HOLMANSTRAET, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Steenhuyz-Wyn- 


huyze. Pop. 96. 


HOLME, a parish on the SE coast of Pomona 
island, in the Orkney group, extending along the 
sound of H.. Pop. in 1801, 871; in 1841, 866.— 
Several rocky islets in this group bear the same name. 

HOLME, a hamlet in the p. of Biggleswade, | 
Bedfordshire. Pop. in 1841, 82.—Also a chapelry 
in the p. of Glatton, Huntingdonshire. Area 4,500 
acres. Pop. 408—Also a township in the p. of 
Bottesford, Lincolnshire. Pop. 49.—Also a parish 
in Nottinghamshire, 84 m. N of Newark, E of the 
Trent. Area 1,830 acres. Pop. in 1831, 121; in 
1841, 127.—Also a township in the p. of Burton-in- 
Kendal, Westmoreland, 25 m. WSW of Milnthorpe, 
intersected by the Lancaster canal. 
649; in 1841, 952.—Also a township in the p. of 
Pickhill, N. R. of Yorkshire. Area 350 acres. Pop. 
in 1841, 79.—Also a township in the p. of Almond- 
bury, W. R. of Yorkshire, 7} m. SSW of Hudders- 
field. Area 3,990 acres. Pop. in 1831, 630; in 1841, 
713. See also Loncsrone (Great), and HoLme. 

HOLME-CULTRAM, a parish in Cumberland, 
6m. NW of Wigton, on the W bank of the Waver. 
Area 24,920 acres. Pop. in 1851, 3,056; in 1841, 
8,037. It comprises the 4 townships of Abbey- 
Holme, East Waver-Holme, Low Holme, and § 
Cuthbert Holme, containing respectively 868, 470, 


933, and 766 inhabitants. 


Pop. in 1831, 65; in 1841, 62. 
HOLME- 


UPON-SPALDING-MOOR, a parish in : 
the E. R. of Yorkshire, 6m. S of Huddersfield. Area burton, on the Dart. Area 2,040 acres. Por. 
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Pop. in 1831, 


HOLME (Easr), a parish in Dorsetshire, 2 m. 
SW of Wareham. Area 1,560 acres. Pop. 59. 

HOLME-HALL, a parish in Norfolkshire, 4 m. 
ESE of Swaffham, on the Wissey. Area 2,690 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 447; mn 1841, 488. 

HOLME-MOSS, a mountain in Derbyshire, on the 
confines of Yorkshire and Cheshire, which rises to 
the height of 1,859 ft. above sea-level. 

HOLME (Norrs), a township in the p. of Great 
Edstone, N. R. of Yorkshire, 5 m. WSW of Helms- 
ley. Area 610 acres. Pop. in 1831, 21; in 1841, 19. 

“HOLME-PIERREPONT, a 
hamshire, 34 m. SE of Notting 
Area 2.120 acres. Pop. in 1831, 205; in 1841, 222. 
- ~ HOLME-NEXT-RUNCTON, a parish and village 
in the co. of Norfolk, 4 m.N of Downham. Area 
1,100 acres. Pop. in 1831, 225: in 1841, 288. 

HOLME-NEXT-THE-SEA, a parish and village 
in Norfolk, 8} m. NW of Burnham-Westgate. Area 
1,570 acres. Pop. in 1831, 268; in 1841, 250. 

HOLME (Sovrt#H), a township in the p. of Hoving- 
tou, 7 m. WNW of New Malton. Area 500 acres. 


h in Notting- 
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HOLME-ON-THE-WOLDS, a parish in the E.R. 
of Yorkshire, 64m. NW of Beverley. Area 1,360 
acres. Pop. in 183], 136; in 184], 149. 

HOLMEN, a small island in the Arctic ocean, 
near the coast of Norway, and prov. of Finmark, to 
the ENE of the island of Andoe, in N lat. 69° 37’, 
E long. 15° 58”. 

HOLMER, a parish in Herefordshire, 14 m. N of 
Hereford. Area 3,110 acres. Pop. in 1841, 628, 

HOLMES, a central county in the state of Ohio, 
U. S., comprising an area of, 429 eq. m., generally 
hilly, but fertile, and watered by Kilbuck and Mohi- 
ean creeks, Pop. in 1840, 18,088. Its capital is 
Millersburg.—Also a central co. of the state of Mis- 
a ae containing a superficies of 600 sq. m., and 
bordered on the W by Yazoo river, and on the E by 
Big Black river. Pop. 9,452. Its capital is Lex- 
ington.— Also a township of Crawford co., in the 
| state of Ohio. Pop. 745. 

HOLMES (Fiat and Sreer), two small islands 
in Glamorganshire and Somersetshire, about 3 leagues 
S of Cardiff. See Frat Horm. 

HOLMESBURG, a village of Lower Dublin 
towns iP: Philadelphia co., in the state of Pemsyl- 
vania, U. 5., 9 m. W of Bristol, on Pennypack creek, 
consisting in 1840 of about 40 dwellings. — 

HOLMESFIELD, a chapelry in the p. and 2 m. 
SW of Dronfield, Derbyshire. Pop. in 1841, 515. 
HOLMES HOLE, a village and harbour in Tis- 
bury township, Duke’s co., in the state of Massachu- 
setts, U. S., 89 m. SSE of Boston, on the Atlantic. 
The harbour, which is one of considerable impor- 
tance, is on the N side of Martha’s Vineyard. It is 
safe and commodions, and is much resorted to when 
the wind does not admit of doubling Cape Cod. Pop. 
of v. in 1840, 100. 

HOLMESTRAND, or Hotmstranp, a town and 
port of Norway, in the dio. of Aggershuus, amt or 
bail. of Jarlsberg, on the Drammen-fiord, an arm of 
the gulf of Christiania, 18 m. NNW of ‘Tonsberg, 
and 36m. SSW of Christiania. Pop. 1,746. It oc- 
cupies a narrow tract stretching along the shore, and 
enclosed by a long ridge of lofty rocks. The houses 
are painted, and are remarkable for their neatness. 
It has a church, and po several distilleries. 
The trade consists chiefly in wood. 

HOLMESVILLE, a village of Appling co., in 
the state of Georgia, U. S., 177 m. SSE of Milledge- 
ville,—Also a vy. of Pike co., in the state of Missis- 
sippi, 87 m. 5 of Jackson. 

HOLMFIRTH, a village, and a large and popu- 
lous chapelry, consisting of several townships, in the 
|p. of Almondbury and of Kirkburton, in the W. R, of 
Yorkshire. ‘The v., which is about 6 m. 8 of Hud- 
dersfield, was dreadfully devastated, on the 5th of 
Feb. 1852, by the bursting of a reservoir at Bilberry, 
about 34 m. to the SW. 

HOLMPATRICK, a parish in Dublin co., com- 
prising an area of 2,131 acres. Pop. 735. It com- 
prises several islands, and the town of Skerries. 
* HOLMPTON, a parish in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 
34 m. NE of Parrington, on the sea-coast. Area 
1,290 acres. Pop. in 1831, 259; in 1841, 197. 
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HOLMSIDE, or Hotmset, a township in Lanches- 
ter parish, co. and 6} m. NW of Durham. Arca 
3,290 acres. Pop. in 1831, 218; m 1841, 610. 
HOLMSLAND, an island of Denmark, in the 
Ringkiobing-fiord, a gulf of the North sea, in the dio. 
of Ribe, bail. and 14 m. NW of Ringkiobing. It is 
5 m. in length, and 3 m. im breadth, and contains 2 
parishes., with a pop. of 1,800. 
~ HOLMWOOD, See Dorxinc. 
HOLNE, a parish in Devonshire, 3 m. W of Ash- 
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HOLNEST, a parish in Dorsetshire, 5 m. SSE of 
Sherborne. Area 1,970 acres. Pop. in 1841, 159. 

HOLOWCZYN, a town of Russia in Enrope, in 
the gov. and district and 27 m. WNW of Mobhilev. 
The last success of Charles XIL. of Sweden over the 
Russians was gained here on the 15th July 1708. 

HOLRU, a town of Abyssinia, in, the country of 
the Independent Gallas, 60 m. N of Killali, and 270 
m. SW of Gondar. 

HOLSBEEK, a department and commune of Bel- 


ginm, in the prov. of Brabant, arrond. of Louvain. | 


Fay. of dep. 1,009. 
HOLSENOE, an island of the North sea, near the 
W coast of Norway, in the stift or dio. of Bergen, 


and bail. of S. Bergen, in N lat. 60° 34’. It is about | 


15 m. in length, and 3m. in breadth. 

HOLSTEBROE, a town of Denmark, in the bail. 
and 78 m.N of Ribe, on the Stor-Aa. Pop. 850. 
Extensive cattle fairs are held here. 

HOLSTEIN, a duchy, like that of Sleswick and 
Lauenburg, embodied in the Germanic confedera- 
tion, though appended to the Danish crown. It lies 
between the parallels of 53° 32’ and 54° 27’ N ; and be- 
tween the meridians of 9° and 11° E; and comprises 
an area of 3,255 sq. m.. or 3322964 sq. m. according 
to another estimate. ‘The pop. in 1830 was 418,920, 
or 126 per sq. m.; in 1845 it amounted to 479,364. 
It is bounded on the N by Sleswick, from which it is 
separated by the Eyder and the Kiel canal; on the 
E by the Baltic, the territory of Lubeck, and the 
duchy of Lanenburg: on the N it has the terri- 
tory of Hamburg, and is separated from the king- 
dom of Hanover by the Elbe; and on the W it is 
washed by the North sea. .A ridge of bare sandy 
hills traverses the country from N to 5, dividing its sur- 
face into two large inclined planes, running down on 
one side to the Elbe and the North sea, and on the 
other to the Baltic. The declination towards the 
Elbe is comparatively gradual, and on this side sev- 
eral streams eae m the highlands, most of 
which empty themselves into the Elbe: amongst 
these are the Alster, the Pinau, the Kriikau, and the 


Stor. The section sloping towards the Baltic is more | 


hilly, and presents only two considerable rivers, Viz., 
the Schwentine and the Trave. Lakes are numerous 
in the E part of the duchy. The principal are the 
meclenter-see, the Ploener-see, and the Wester-see. 
The W section presents a flat low surface, exposed 
to imundation from the sea, and requiring the pro- 
tection of sea-dykes. Nearly all the country is fruit- 
ful, particularly the lowlands on the Elbe and North 
sea, which begin about 20 m. below Hamburg, and 
are 1() m. broad. A considerable proportion of the 
E section is covered with forest; the central parts, as 
already noticed, are arid and unfertile. “The E side 
of H. and Sleswick wears by far the most picturesque 
and inviting aspect, and presents much more variety 
of surface than the other portions. The land is gen- 


erally well-adapted for either corn or the dairy. It 


is carefully enclosed with hedges im the English fa- 
shion, generally growing on banks, so that the eoun- 
try wears a much more English-look than most parts 
of the continent, and even than the Danish islands 

emerally. Here lies, from Flensburg to Eekern- 
orde, a nook which still retains the name of Engel- 


Jand or Angeln,—an appellation which, though now | 


restricted to a particular district, was formerly ex- 
tended to the whole southern half of the peninsula, 
and was transferred by the emigrant Saxons to the 
southern division of Britain. The E side of H., from 


Eckernforde, by Kiel and Plen, to Lubeck, is the | 
fairest territory In the duchies. The rich meadows, | 


the well-tilled corn lands, the spacious and substan- 
tial farm-houses and buildings, the neat and thor- 
oughly clean towns,—looking as pretty as brick, plas- 
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ter, and paint can make them,—all remind one of 
the most beautiful of England. The undulat- 
ing surface rises just enough to take away any idea 
of monotony, and from every eminence you obtain a 
view of the ex of the Baltic, its calm dark blue 
waters sparkling in the sun, and stretching np occa- 
sionally into the land in one of those beautiful jiords 
or firths which form so enchanting « feature of Scan- 
dinavian landscape. Lakes and groves add to the 
charms of the scenery, and the wood-covered hills 
slope gently up from the shore of lake orsea. There 
is but one drawback to the pleasure of travelling 
here. The roads in H. are worse than in most other 
parts of the Danish dominions, and, with one or two 
exceptions, they are left in their natural state. In 
Denmark—W. Jutland excepted—as well as in most 
parts of Germany, the macadamized road is now nearly 
as general asin England: so backward, however, in this 
particular, has this nook of Europe remained, divided 
as itis under so many different jurisdictions, that it is 
not ten years since the road from Hamburg itself to 
Lubeck has been macadamized.” [Morning Chron.] 
The country about Oldeslohe contains salt and lime, 
and amber is occasionally found on the W coast; but 
no metals are wronght at present. Grain and agricul- 
tural produce are abundant; manufactured goods are 
not produced in sufficient quantity to meet the demand. 
Manufactures, therefore, together with colonial pro- 
duets and wines, are among the articles of importa- 
tion. Horses, black cattle, grain, oil-cake, butter, 
and peat are largely exported. Ont of the whole 
export of butter from Denmark in 1847, viz. 82,769 
tonder = 183,790 cwt., H. furnished 61,218 tonder; 
}and of 8,770 ewts. of cheese, 5,112 cwt. were from 
H. Thecommerce of the country is much facilitated 
by its situation between two freely navigable seas; 
| and might be enlarged by a more extensive system 
of canal and railroad intercourse. Hamburg, lying 
on the borders of H., together with Altona and Li- 
beck, are most important markets for the consump- 
tion of the domestic products of the country. The 
Greenland seal and whale fisheries furnish profitable 
employment to a considerable number of hands, 
| Land-tenures.] The land in the duchy of H., including alse 
| Sleswick, is held under various tenures, namely: estates of noble- 
men, crown-landa, fee-farms, hides of land, cottages, and 4 
genschaft or bondage farms. ‘The estates of noblemen are of two 
sorts, In the beginning of this cent, there were 145 noble estates 
in H., of which, including those of the duke of Oldenburg, 64 
were in f the membereof the Sleswick-Holstcin knights 
corps. This corps, at the end of last cent., consisted of 39 furi- 
lies, who alone bad the right of admiesion for their daughters t? 
the three HL cloisters or nunneries, and from whose members the 
prelates for them and St. John’s nunnery in Sleswick are chosell 
‘The number of noble estates in H, ig computed at 145, having 
| 1.460 ploughs, and yalued for taxation at 10,223,500 rix-dollar® 
The size of these estates Varies greatly, and they are d peat 
through the whole duchy.—The Crown-lands were formerly royal 
ieniaies, but in 1763 the king determined on disposing of thet 
The woods were retained as royal forests and enclosed, but the 
land was divided into small parcels and sold. The purchase- 




















purchaser paying interest and a moderate tax. In this way 5? 
royal estates were of between 1765 and 1787, containing 
between 40,000 amd acres, ind about 6,000 or 7,000 acres 
of wood converted into royal forests; and instead of 260 families, 
Which formert 


'y were resident on these estates, there were 776 
families on them in 1787. In conseqnence ef this arrangement 

the king no longer possesses a single estate in the duchies,—Fee 
| farm tenures have arisen since the middle of the last cent. out of 
the division of the manors; they are of different sizes, and 


property, which they can dispose of as inheritance, or , subject 

TL : ; is LT 

-_ to the usual rights of the lord of the manor.—Freihuyen 
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such tenures as through particular favour of the landlord are free 
‘from owe or more :—Haverhufen are of different size 
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‘the Auge to a stranger, or resign it at pleasure to any of his chil- 
dren, but must leave it to the most skilful of his relatiens, and 
deliver over to his successor the Ange with a certain number of 
horses, and the stock of iron implements, — There are also 
evttage-tenures, or cottages provided with « certain piece of 
land, over which the possessor, upon payment of purchase- 
money, or a tribute, acquires complete property. The posses- 
sor does no tran: service, but must forward the landlord's 
orders through the district, guard prisoners, and assist the 
hufvers in mending the roads. Originally the peasants in the 
duchies were free, but some by chance of war became bondmen, 
and the peasants became so bound to tlie landlond that they could 
not even marry without consent, could apply themselves to no 
art or hi and cduld en; in no service for another | 
which interfered with their bond service. Fortunately, however, 
this bondage has been entirely abolished in the duchies. The 
landlords have gold to their tenants that part of their estates 
which they were formerly obliged to cultivate, or have given it 
up 43 hereditary or leaschold farms for the performance of stipu- 
lated transport and personal services. The cessation of bondage 
inade it necessary, on account of the large extent of most of the 
estates, to establish new farms. 

The pfugzhal or ‘plough' is a measurement by which the 
Jand-tax called ‘Ordinary contribution’ is assessed. It is difficult 
to state on what principle this measurement was formerly made. 
In some places 92} morgen, in others 29 to 30, in others 36 mor- | 
gen, and in Tondern 74} demath went to a plough. In order, 
however, to regulate the tax, a commission was appointed to in- 
vestigate these meastirements locally, and fix the number of 
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ploughs on which duty was to be paid; and H. was found to be 

thas divided: 

‘The noblemen's districts contained =. 2,750 plonghs. 
The bailiwicks and provinces ; 3166... 
Thetowns — .- 3 . _ 14,016 
The north and south marshes 1425... 

8,357 


Morgen is a measnrement of land osed chiefly in the marsh dis- 
tricts. In the district of Gluckstadt it contains 360, in the prov. 
of Steinburg 450, and in South Ditmarschen 600 aq. roods, = 649 
Hamburg sq. roods 
land-measure exists, & tonne contains, according to the difference | 
of the estates, 200, 240, 250, 300, and 320 sq. roods of 16 ft.; and 
according to decree 15th Dec, 1802, 260 sq. roods = 14 acre, were 
fixed as the reduced land-meagure for taxation of a tonne; and 
8q. roods, = 1} acre, as that of ademath. [Consular report.) 
“The dairy-farming of H. is celebrated. It was originally de- 
rived from Holland. and the head-manager of the dairy is still 


_two long poles 
a row of lange 
milk-cellar dry, clean, and airy, The floor is neatly paved with 
tiles. and a row of arched windows immediately below the roof, 
which is 15 or 20 ft high, allows admission to the air. The pro- 
cess of churning fs performed by fanners working In large square 

-wats—generally made of iron tinned over—which are driven by 
horses and sometimes by steam. On farms of 800 and 1,000 acres 


‘of butter are prodaced daily in the season. The yield of summer 


produce of ten cows comes to about £4. A large share of the H. 
butter is exported to 
the E eoast. but some are also to be found in the marsh Renney, 


pe the dairy hp anes ag Sanne nick ner ae La 
the Holstein railway to Kiel ee Gliickstadt." Titorning Chro- 
wie | 

The most important cities in Holstein are Altona; 
Gliickstadt, a fortified city, and the seat of govern- 
ment at the junction of the Elbe and Stor; Rends- 
burg, an important fortress on the Eyder, at the ter- 
mination of the canal which connects the harbour of 
Kiel with the Eyder; and Kiel. 

Government.| For the administration of justice, 
‘the whole country, except the cities and estates of 
noblemen, is divided into districts, under the juris- 
diction of particular courts, from which an appeal 
may be made to the college-of-justice, or supreme 
court at Gliickstadt, and from the seignorial courts 
to’ the district-court. An appeal to the king is al- 
lowed in certain cases.—The established religion of 
the duchy is the evangelical Puen but omen 
religi ts are tolerated. For the At pa as 0 
PERS sap R ia the duchy is divided into 
8 proyostships. Each provostship has a consistory, 
oF spiritual court, composed of several clergymen of 
‘meas under the supervision of the provost, 
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= 32 English acres. Where no particular | 


generally called the Aoliadnder, The cows are milked in the fields | 
during the fine season; and the milk is brought to the farm on | 
cars constructed for the purpose, the fabric of which consists of 
resting on four wheels, from each of which hangs | 
milk-pails, Every precaution is used to keep the | 


the number of cows kept. is from 300 to 400, and 500 to 600 Iba. | 
batter from each cow is estimated at 106 lbs., and the net yearly | 
Most of the dairy farms are on | 
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and decides the causes that come within its jurisdic- 
tion. From this court an appeal may be made to 
the supreme consistory at Gliickstadt, or supreme 
court, composed of the clergymen of Gliickstadt and 
the general superintendent.—The provost superin- 
tends the churches and schools of his district, and 
Visits them twice a-year; the superintendent does 
the same for the whole country. 'There are good 
schools in the principal cities; and a university was 
founded in Kiel in 1665, A seminary for instruc- 
tors, established in Kiel in 1780, has been of great 
service in promoting general education. 


History] The earliest hi of H. is obscure. Charlemagne 
conquered the Saxons who inhabited this country, and trana- 
ported more than 10,000 families across the Rhine into Flanders, 
Brabant, and Holland. The emperor Lothaire erected H. and 
Storman into a county. The contest between Denmark and the 
ducal house of Gottorp was ended, in 1772, by the prince, after- 
wards Paul I. of Russia, ceding his claimson H. to the king of 
Denmark, in exchange for the counties of Oldenburg and Del- 
menhorst, which in 1777 were erected into the duchy of Holstein 
Oldenburg, and conferred by Paul L. on the younger line of Got- 
torp. When the constitution of the German empire was abolished 
by the confederation of the Rhine, the king of Denmark, on the 
9th Sept. 1806, united the whole duchy of H. to the kingdom of 
Denmark, and abolished its existing constitution. In the great 
European crisis of 1813, the country was occupied by the cnm- 
bined Swedish and Russian annies: and, after a short armistice, 
1 peace was concluded at Kiel in January 1814. In 1815. the 
king of Denmark, as sovereign of H., was admitted into the Ger- 
manic confederation. Holstein was therefore once more con- 
nécted with Germany, and it became necessary to establish a 
constitution in which the states should be represented accord- 
ing to the constitution of the confederation. From authentic 





| documents it appears that the Danish duchies in 1460 were 


inhabited by a ple, who at that time chose as their 
lord or duke the Danish king, Christian I. of the Oldenburg 
family, and the ancestor of the present reigning family in Den- 
mark. In the deed drawn up at that election, the king distinctly: 
accepted the condition on which his election took place: one of 
which clearly states that only the male line shall succeed in the 
duchies; and the other, that both duchies, Sleswick and H., shail 
always remain together, undivided. These terms were never 
disputed or violated by Denmark from 1460 down to 1848, if we 
except the attempt implied by the royal letters patent in July 
1846. [See article Dexmark. Pp. 885-6.) Upon the publica- 
tion of that document, the duchies protested against any infringe- 
ment or restriction of their independence a8 a state; and to this 
protest the king replied that he had no intention to infringe the 
rights of the duchies. The probable reason of that attempt may 
be traced to the policy of some of his counsellors, who foresaw 
that after the extinction of the male line of the present royal 
family, all connection between the duchies and Denmark Proper 
would, politically, cease to exist. The present iol Bdge cag 
the last of the elder royal branch, has no issue, the throne of 
Denmark devolves on the Princess Charlotte, who is married to 
the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and whose son Emilins is thus 
ptive heir to the Danish throne; but the Danish right of 
h ereditary succession is inadmissible in the duchies, according to 
the agreement contained in the above-mentioned elective docn- 
ment. The revolutionary movements on the continent, of 1645, 
seemed to favour the long-nourished object of the Danes to secure 
to themselves the possession of the duchies, and to incorporate 
them into the Danish monarchy. By letters patent of 24th 
March 1548, the king tried to effect this incorporation; hence the 
resistance of the people of Sleswick-Holstein, which issued in 
long-protracted and sanguinary war. The duchies rose against 
such an infraction of their independence; and the duke of Son- 
derberg-Augustenberg, being of the younger royal branch of the 
Oldenburg family, and entitled apparently to the after su al 
in the duchies, applied to the German princes to protect and 
support his title, After the war had been carried on for a few 
‘months an armistice was concluded; and in Be 1851, the 
stadtholders elected by the German diet resigned their power 
into the hands of commissioners from the Germanic 
tion, which undertook to protect the rights of the duchies, and 
their old-established relations, while installing a new royal ducal 
administration. An assembly of notables at Flensburg, in the 
| month of July 1851, adopted by a majority the following organ- 
| isation for the duchies. “Art. 1. The Danish monarchy forms 
one united nation, under the same prince, with the same order of 
snecession, with one diplomatic and consular representation, and 
one fleet and flag. One system of commerce, navigation, coins, 
&ec., shall be established. ‘The sinking fund of the public debt of 
Denmark and H. shall take place, and the portion for H. shall be 
fixed according to the population.—Art. 2. The duchy of H, shall 
continoe to form of the German confederation,—Art. 3, When 
the affairs which interest the whole of the monarchy are dis- 
cussed in the council-of-state, the H. minister shall have a deli- 
 herative vote in the counciL—Art, 4. The duchy of 8 
shall have a special diet, and a subordinate administration for 
certain affairs, In other cases it shares in the 
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the same government and the same laws.—Art. 6, The Danish 
and German people in the duchies will enjoy the same rights and 
the same protection—<Art. 7. The affairs of Sleswick and H., 
which have hitherto been in common, will be henceforth sepa- 
rale,—Art. & No change can be made in the above regulations 
except with the congent of the legislative power.—Art. 9. The 
duchy of Lauenburg shall continue to belong to the Germanic 
confederation. The provisions of Art. 1. apply to that 
duchy; as to affairs which are not common to all the monarchy, 
the duchy shall have its administrative and special diet. The 
latter will exercise the legislative power with the king.” 


HOLSTEIN-OLDENBURG. See OLDENBURG. 

HOLSTEINSBORG, a Danish colony on the W 
coast of Greenland, on a point of land called Cun- 
ningham’s-bierg, at the entrance of the Ramel’s-fiord, 
in N lat. 66° 50’. 

HOLSTON, a river of the United States, formed 
by the junction of two rivers which take their rise in 
the Alleghany mountains, in the co. of Wythe, state 





of Virginia, and unite on the confines of the cos. of 


Hawkins and Sullivan, state of Tennessee. It takes 


its course in a WSW direction, through Hawkins, | 


Granger, Know, and Roan counties, and a little 
below Kingston joins Clinch river to form the Ten- 
nessee river. It has a total course of 240 m.; and, 
with the interruption of a fall of 7 ft., is navigable 
for a distance of 70 m. Its principal affluents are 
Watanga and French Broad river. Near its sources 
are valuable salt-works. 

HOLSWORTHY, a parish and market-town in 
Devonshire, 7} m. WSW of Stratton, and 42 m. NW 
of Exeter, intersected by the Bride canal. Area 
8,870 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,625; in 1841, 1,857. 
The town is pleasantly situated between two branches 
of the Tamar. Pop. 775. 

HOLT, a parish, township, and borough or corpo- 
rate town or village in Denbighshire, 3 m. NW of 
Wrexham. Pop. in 1831, 1,609; in 1841, 1,634. 
Pop. of borough, 1,058.—Also a tything in the p. 


and 3 m. NE of Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire. | 


Area $,910 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,265; in 1841, 
1,513,— Also a tything in the p. of Kintbury, Berks. 
Pop. in 1841, 391.—Also a parish and market-town 
in Norfolk, 18 m. NNE of East. Dereham, and 124 


m. ESE of Walsingham. Area of p. 2,950 acres, | 


Pop. in 1831, 1,622; in 1841, 1,604.—Also a parish 
in Worcestershire, 54 m. NNW of Worcester, on the 
banks of the Severn. Area 2,930 acres. Pop. in 
1891, 655; mm 1841, 557.—Also a chapelry in the p. 
and 24 m. ENE of Great Bradford, Wilts, on the 
Avon. Area 1,800 acres. Pop. in 1831, 839; in 
1841, 1,044. 

HOLT, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Lene, dep. of Pilsen. Pop. 172. 

HOLT, 


an island of the South Pacific, in the Low | 


archipelago, in S lat. 16° 20’, W long. 148° 15’. It 
was discovered by Turnbull in 1803. 

HOLTAALEN , & pansh in Norway, in the dio. 
and 57 m. SE of Drontheim, and bail. of South 
Drontheim. Pop. 2,191. 

HOLTBY, a parish in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 54 
m. ENE of York. Area 850 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
157; in 1841, 146. 

HOLTE, a parish in Norway, in the diocese of 
Christiansand, bail. of Nedinoes, 12 m. N of Aren- 
dal. Pop. 4,595. 

HOLTEN, a village of Holland, in the prov. of 


Over-Yssel, cant. and 12m. SSE of Raalte. Pop. | 


2,619.—Als0 a town of Prussia, in the prov. of the 
Rhine, regeney of Dusseldorf, circle and 4 m. SSE 
of Dinslacken, on the Altenroderbach. It has a cas- 
tle and a Reformed church, and possesses manufac- 
tories of cloth and of woollen coverlets. Pop. 840. 
—Also a village in Norway, in the stift of Aggers- 
huns, county of Jarlsberg, and 30 m. NW of Toens- 
berg. In the vicinity is a church cut out in the rock, 
supposed to haye originally been a heathen temple. 
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+m, 
SSE of Hadleigh. Area 1,340 acres. Pop. ay 
150; in 1841, 100, ' 


rope, in the gov. and 37 m. WSW of Poltava, dis- 
trict and 32 m. NE of Krementchoug, on the r. bank 


‘the Moselle, cant. of Sarralbe. Pop. 1,207. 


1,160 acres. Pop. in 1831, 96; in 1841, 113.—Also 
a parish in Somersetshire, 53 m. SSE of Sherborne. 
Area 2,330 acres. Pop. in 183], 405; in 1841, 397. 


| cap. of a cant. in the prov. of Friesland, arrond. and 


to Farnham. Area 1,150 acres. Pop. in 1841, 522. 


| Area 100 acres. Pop. in 1831, 814; in 1841, 1,020. 


half is in general very rocky. The S part constitute 
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HOLTENAU, a village of Denmark, in the duchy 
of Sleswig, on the Eyder canal. It has a custom- 
house, and possesses a considerable entrepot trade, 

HOLTON, a parish in Oxfordshire, 61 m. £ of 
Oxford. Area 1,680 acres. Pop. in 1831, 277; in 
1841, 289.—Also a parish in Somerset, 2} m. WSW 
of Wincanton. Area 1,520 acres. Pop. in 183], 
209; in 1841, 224.—Also a parish in Suffolk, 13m, 
NE of Halesworth. Area 1,130 acres. Pop.in 1831, 
435 in 1841, 541. 

HOLTON-BECKERING, a parish in Lincoln- 
shire, 24 m. NNW of Wragby. Area 1,700 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 168; in 1841, 191. 

HOLTON-LE-CLAY, a parish in Lincolnshire, 
43 m. SSE of Great Grimsby. Area 1,530 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 207; in 1841, 263. 

HOLTON-ST.-MARY, a parish in Suffolk, 





HOLTON-LE-MOOR, a chapelry in the p. and 3 
m. SSW of Caistor, Lincolnshire. Area 1,750 acres. 
Pop. in 1881, 150; in 1841, 160. 

OLT-PRUN, a township in the p. of Carding- 
ton, Salop. Pop. 111. . ; 

HOLTVA, or Gottva, a town of Russia in En- 


of the Psioul. ' 
HOLTZ, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. o 
Luxemburg. dep. of Perle. Pop. 379. i 
HOLVEN, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Antwerp, dep. of Bailen. Pop. 67.—Also a com- 
mune in the same prov., in the dep. of Gheel. Pop. 364. 
HOLVERSTONE, a parish in Norfolk, 5 m. ESE 
of Norwich. Area 480 acres. Pop. in 1841, 37. 
HOLVING, a commune of France, in the dep. of 


HOLWELL, a parish in Bedfordshire, 3m. NNW 
of Hitchin. Area 650 acres. Pop. in 1831, 167; m 
1841, 182.—Also a tything in the p. of Cranborne, 
Dorset. Pop. in 1841, 407.—Also a chapelry in the 

. of Ab-kettleby, Leicestershire, 3} m. NNW of 

elton-Mowbray. Area 1,400 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
181; in 1841, 156.—Also a chapelry in the p. of 
Broadwell, Oxfordshire, 4m. W of Bampton. Area 


HOLWERD, or Hotwenrt, a village of Holland, 


14m. NNE of Leeuwarden, near the shore of the 
North sea. Pop. 1,700. ° ; 
HOLWICK, a township in the p. of Ronald-kirk, 
N. R. of Yorkshire, 12 m. WNW of Bernard-castle. 
Area 5,910 acres. Pop. in 1831, 208; in 1841, 205. 
HOLYBOURNE, a parish in Southamptonshire, 
2m. NNE of Alton, on the post-road from Alresford 





HOLYCROSS, a parish in co. Tipperary, 33 ™. 
SSW of Thurles. Area 8,137 acres. Pop. 3,446. 

HOLYCROSS WESTGATE ( Wirurs and Witn- 
our), a parish in Kent, partly in the city of Canter- 
bury, and partly bounded on the E by the Stour: 


HOLYFIELD, a hamlet in the p. and 2 m. N of 
Waltham-Abbey, Essex. Pop. in 1841, 382. 


HOLYHEAD, an island, parish, pr ay and 
market-town, in the co. of Anglesey, N. Wales, on 
the W side of the isle of Anglesey, from which 1t 1s 


divided by a sandy strait, in some places fordable at 
low water. ‘The island consists principally of barren 
rocks and sands. The N parta-comegaese Se 
parish of H.—contains about 3,000 acres of land,/~ 
upwards of one-half of which is cultivated; the other | 
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HOLYHEAD. 





the parish of Rhoscolin. H. mountain, as it is called, 


rises to an elevation of 709 ft. above the sea, and is’ 


almost wholly composed of serpentine. The pro- 
montory of the Head is an immense precipice hol- 
lowed into magnificent caverns. Upon a small islet, 
or rather protruding rock, off the NW point of the 
Head, and called the Sonth Stack,—from which a 
suspension-bridge has been thrown to the island,— 
there is a stone lighthouse, 69 ft. in height, erected 
in 1809. It stands in 53° 18’ N lat., and 4° 42’ W 
long; and exhibits a revolving light of 3 faces, at a 
height of 201 ft. from high water to the lantern, 
yisible at 19 m. distance in clear weather. One of 
the faces of the light is shown every 2 minutes, 
whereby it is readily distinguishable from the light 
on the Skerries, which is a stationary light, and 
bears from the light on the South Stack, NE by 
E,iE, 73m. <Any vessel making either of these 
two great lights, can find no difficulty in navigating 
round the Head, or into the harbour of H. . The 
shore about H. is bold and steep, and soundings ma 
be depended on. The extremely bold headland of 
H. is much more easily distinguished than any other 
land on this coast; and the bay stretches 7 m. across, 
from SW to NE, with the Skerries light on the SE 
side, the South Stack light on the SW, and the lead- 
ing lights of H. harbour on the pier between. 

ort and isha The original harbour of H. is 
formed by the cliffs under the churchyard, and a 
small island called Inys Cybi. The tide, however, 
running rapidly out, and the port becoming a dry 
harbour, an asylum harbour was constructed here at 
the expense of government. It consists of a pier 900 
ft. in length, running in a direction from W to E, 
faced with hewn limestone, and having a depth of 
14 ft. at the pier-head during low water. The land 
extremity of the pier is connected with the mainland 
by a cast-iron bridge across Salt island sound; and 
the Great Parliamentary mail-road is thence directly 
continued through Anglesey, and by the Menai 
bridge. The naval commissioners have recommended 
various improvements on H. harbour, which are now 
in progress. In particular, they proposed to extend 
the present pier about 800 ft. in a NE direction, and 
to face it on the N side, and render it in every way 
convenient for packets steaming alongside it to 
receive and land their mails and passengers, and to 


project a rabble pier from the N extremity of Salt 


island, so.as to enclose about a square quarter of a 
mile of water, varying in depth from about 16 to 24 


ft. at low-water, spring-tides. Several plans were | 


proposed for a new harbour by different engincers. 


Mr. Walker proposed a plan which was to enclose 
an area of 90 acres, with 3,300 ft. of breakwater and 


9,500 ft. of pier, at an expense of £400,000. Capt. 
Beechey proposed to enclose 176 acres, with 4,500 ft. 
of breakwater, and 3,500 ft. of pier, at-an expense of 
£550,000; and Mr. Rendel, whose plan has been 
adopted, proposes to make a breakwater of 5,000 ft. 
from Soldiers’ point eastward, and a pier of 2,000 ft. 
from Ynys-Gybi or Salt island, with its head resting 
on the outer Platter, enclosing an area of 316 acres, 
three quarters of a mile long, and in 6} fath. water; 
the cost. of the works to be £700,000. The works 
were commenced in January 1848, and they have 
been going on since then as rapidly as it was pos- 
sible to proceed. Twelve months were occupied 
in laying down rails to the quarries, erecting stages, 
and making other necessary preparations for the 
works; since which time an average of 1,100 men 
- have been employed on the undertaking. The works 
may be described as consisting of two breakwaters, 
one to the N and the other to the E.. The E break- 
water, which is the smallest portion of the work, has 
been commenced, but very little has been done upon 
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it. So far, attention has been directed chiefly to the 
N breakwater, which is not only the largest under- 
taking in point of magnitude, but it is the most 
important portion. of the works, as it will have to 
sustain the action of the sea. To this breakwater 


three lines of rails ran. The quarries are within 
half-a-mile of the works, and here the greatest 


number of the workmen are employed. H. moun- 
tain, which affords the source of supply, consists of 
schistus quartz of so hard a nature that the tools of 
the workmen will scarcely touch it, and its edges 
will cut glass. The quarrying began with the foot 
of the mountain-slope, and it has progressed into the 
hill until an elevation of 120 ft. perpendicular has 
been attained. ‘To cut into so hard a rock the con- 
tractors have to adopt the process of blasting, which 
is carried on upon a magnitude which has never 
been equalled. e charges vary from 2 to 4 tons 
of gunpowder, according to the face of rock to be 
acted upon, and the quantity thrown down varies 
The 
contractors extend their operations about 20 ft. a- 
weck on an average. The stones brought from the 
quarries are run down the three lines of rails of 
which we have spoken, which are continued over the 
works on timber bearings, and the waggons are 
tilted at an elevation of about 20 ft. above high 
water mark. ‘The deposit, or “foreshore,” as it is 


technically termed, thus consists of the workings of 


the quarry deposited in the sea. The upper surface 
of this deposit is about 150 ft. wide. The depth of 
the sea in which it is thrown varies from 30 to 50 ft. 
at low water. The width of the deposit at the base 
is eventually to be about 600 ft., and this will gra- 
dually slope upwards to about 50 ft. on the summit 
of the breakwater on which the stone-pier will be 
built. The stones are thrown into ridges, which, to 
a certain extent, subside by their own weight; but, 
after all, the sea is the great workman. When a 
heavy sea comes on, it breaks over the ridges, and 
gradually lowers them, carrying away ridge after 
ridge, until that which was far above the water is 
completely submerged. And this process will go on 
until the deposits shall have formed a plane suffi- 
ciently inclined to sustain the breaking of the sea 
withont removal. ‘The wall or pier will then be 
built upon the breakwater, and the works will be 
brought to a close.—The H. harbour lighthouse is a 
stone building erected in 1820. It stands in 53° 19’ 


| N lat., 4° 36° W long. in of building, 37 ft.; of 
lantern above high water, 44 ft. 


Town.| H. is the largest town in Anglesey. It 
stands at a little distance SW of the harbour, on the 
peninsula constituting the nearest point of land 
towards Dublin. It is somewhat triangular in form, 
spreading from the point of junction between the 
Great mail-road running SE from the pier, and the 
road running W to the South Stack; and consists of 
two good principal streets or avenues and a few 
cross streets. It underwent Rreat improvements pre- 
vious to 1830, on the establishment of the Dublin 


| steam-packets, which caused it to become the resort 


of passengers between England and Ireland; but 
being much dependent on this traffic for its impor- 
tance; and the number of passengers having dimin- 
ished after the recent establishment of the Liverpool 
packets, it did not keep pace with its previous im- 
provement.’ Pop. of p. in 1801, 2,132; in 1851, 
4.989. in 1841, 3,869. H. unites with Beaumaris, 
Amlwch, and Llangefni, in returning a member to 
parliament. The boundaries include the town with 
all the scattered houses in the vicinity, but only i 
of the p. The number of electors replant 837 
was 85. H.is also one of the polling-places at c- 
tion of co. members. There is no particular 
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Orme’s-bay, and Portdynllaen, also gave the decided 
preference to that which terminated at H., not only 
on its own merits, but “as that port affords the short- 
est sea-Voyage, and offers the greatest facilities for a 
packet-station.” The respective distances between 
Kingstown and H., Portdynllaen, and Orme’s-bay, 
are crn tated by Rear-admiral Gordon and Capt. 
Beechey, the admiralty commissioners, in their re- 
port:— 


of commerce or manufacture in H. The inhabitants | 
are principally employed in the coasting-trade and | 
in ship-building. 42 

Chester and Holyhead railway.) This important 
and magnificent line—for its engineering works, the 
most gigantic of all English railways—issnes forth at 
the terminus of the London and North-Western 
railway at Chester; passing under a portion of the 
latter city by a tunnel, 400 yds. long. After crossing 





































the Dee, the line descends to the low ground on the From Kingstown to Holyhead, ; ~ geog. Mm. 
shore of that river, and continues its course nearly ns ork Ariane ete 


parallel with the embanked channel; thence along 
the estuary of the Dee; through the town of Flint, 
ona level; between Bagilt and Greenfield and the 
shore, and by the side of Mostyn-quay, cutting off a 
part of the dock and reservoir. About 3 m. beyond 
Mostyn-quay, near the Point of Ayr, the Ime turns 
in the direction of Rhyl, which it passes on the land- 
side of the town, and crosses the river Fforyd by a 
pile and drawbridge; it thence proceeds close to the 
shore, through the Rhyddlan marshes, to within 1 
m. of Abergale. Passing that town, it continues 
upon the shore between Llandulas and the sea. 
About 1} m. beyond Llandulas is the promontory of 
Penmaen-Rhos; here the line rises very consider- 
ably; it then descends again towards the shore, the 
promontory itself, which is of limestone, being tun- 
nelled through for a length of 530 yds. The rail- 
way thence proceeds along the beach for about 3 
m.; on leaving which, it passes through a narrow 
valley to the S of the Great and Little Orme’s Head. 
Skirting Conway-castle, the line enters Conway 
through the wall, and passes out again by a tunnel 
through the rock, 90 yds. long, considérably below 
the wall of the western end, thence curving in a NW 
direction, and passing through another short tunnel 
of 22 yds., it enters the Conway marshes, about a 4 
m. from the town, and continues its progress along | 
the sea-shore, to the promontory of Penmaen-Back, 
through which it is carried, by means of a tunnel of 
630 yds. long, in the solid greenstone. From Pen- | 
maen-Back the line continues its course between the 
present road and the sea-shore, round the promon- 
tory of Penmaen-Mawr, and through its extreme 
rojecting point by a tunnel of 229 yds. Approach- 
ing the Ogwen, the works are stupendous. The river 
and valley are crossed’ by a viaduct 246 yds. in 
length, the extreme height of which is 42 ft. Be- 
tween this and the Menai-straits, the line passes | 
through three ridges of mountains, perforated by 
tunnels, of the respective lengths of 440, 932, and 
726 yds. It passes Bangor about 3 furlongs § 
of the cathedral, and crosses the Menai straits at 
the Britannia rock, exactly 1 m. below the pre- 
sent suspension-bridge. e rock at this Point di- 
vides the stream into two equal widths, and upon it 
the centre pier of the bridge is founded. [See Mr- 
NAI Straits.|—The line then runs several miles pa- 
rallel with the old coach-road, and turns in a SSW 
course, following the tract of the coast though some 
istance from it, and crossing im its course, about 8 
m. from the Menai straits, the Maidraeth March 
valley. A tunnel of 550 yds., through slate rock and 
Piaaaly conveys the railway into the island | 
of H. and its harbour. 
__ Intercourse with Ireland.| 4H. has recently become 
of great interest and importance with reference to 
the most eligible route of mail and other conveyance, 
in connection with railways, between London and 
Dublin. A naval commission appointed to examine 
the relative capabilities of the ports of Holyhead, 
Orme’s-bay, and Portdynllaen, reported pre-eminent- 
ly in favour of H.; and a railway commission ap- 


But as the packets from Portdynllaen will have to 
round the Kish light-vessel, it will be proper to 
reckon the distance from that spot, in order to draw 
a just comparison. 
From the Kish ta Holyhead bay, . 48 geog. m 
wa Portdynilaen, ee. ee 
tee Orme's bay, » Th + 

Considering the importance of the manufacturing 
districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and the great 
intercourse which is carried on between those dis- . 
tricts and Ireland, the Great H. railway through 
Chester and Bangor, in connexion with the system 
of the North-Western railway, offers greater facilities 
for communication between the two countries than 
any other route that could have been chosen. This 
railway, moreover, May be easily made to communi- 
cate with Portdynilaen bay, and Orme’s bay. = 

HOLY ISLAND, a parish, and an interesting 18- 
land,—or perhaps, more properly, 4 peninsula or semi- 
isle, as Bede has termed it,—in the German ocean, 
off the coast of a detached part of the co. of Durham, 
which lies on the NE side of Northumberland; 5m. 
NNE of Belford: 9 m. SSE of Berwick-on-Tweed ; 
and 3m. from the Beal station on the Newcastle and 
Berwick railway. At ebb of tide, a passage to the 
island is left almost dry for horses and carriages from 
the main land, which is 2m. distant; though, to avoid: 
cee ene the distance is nearly doubled; but at 
the flow, the isthmus is entirely covered with water. 
Exclusive of a narrow spot of land which extends 
about 1 m. in length to WNW, and gives the island 
that peculiar form which has been compared to @ 7 
of mutton, H. is about 2} m. long from E to W; 1 
m. broad: and about 9 m. in cireumf.; it contams 
about 1,000 acres of land. ‘The Farne isles, situated 
| about 7 or 8 m. to the SE of Lindisfarne, form part 
of the p., together with the two hamlets of Fenham 
and Goswick, both of which are situated on the mam 
land. Area of the p. 8,320 acres. Pop. in 1801, 601; 
in 1831, 836; in 1841, 809.—About half of the island 
on the N side consists chiefly of barren soil and sand- 
hills, which form a spacions rabbit-warren. The cul- 
tivated part of the island consists of one continued 
plain, which inclines to the SW, and was occupied 
as a stint-common till 1792, when. it was enclosed. 
There are several springs of fresh water upon the is- 
land; and at its Nw corner is a lake of 7 acres. 
There is on the N side of the isle abundance of lime- 
stone; and, in a bed of black shiver, iron ore is plen- 
tiful, among which entrochi, or as the superstitious 
eall them, St. Cuthbert’s beads, occur Vege 
The sands which extend betwixt H. and the main 
land on the NW, are termed Fenham-fiats. The 
quicksands are situated opposite to Beal, in Kyloe 
p., at a place called “The Low.'—The v. of Lindis- 
farne is situated at the SW corner of the island, 
where the land declines gradually towards the sands, 
which afford excellent accommodation for sea-bath- || 
ing. The venerable ruins of the sbbey anid ype 
dral church of Lindisfarne, though they have” ei 
quently been plundered for the erection of hows¢s I» {| 
the v., are yet magnificent. Most of it is in the’ rhe 
and heavy style of early Saxon architecture, though }) 
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it appears to have been built at different periods. 
The W front is almost perfect. ‘The nave is separated 
from the aisles by a double row of ponderous columns, 
with richly ornamented shafts, 12 ft. high, and 5 ft. 
The length of the 
building is about 138 ft.; and its breadth 36 ft. The 
opulence and honours of the see of Durham had 
their origin in the ancient abbey of Lindisfarne,— 
derived by the Saxons from the Lindis, a rivulet 
which runs into the sea opposite the island, and 
from the Celtic word fahren, ‘a recess.’ 

HOLY LAKE, a lake of British North America, 
to the NE of Lake Winnepeg. It is 24 m. in length, 
and 6m. in breadth, and is the largest of the series 
traversed by Hill river in the upper part of its course. 


in circumf., supporting 6 arches. 


Tt contains numerous islands. 


HOLYTOWN, a village in the p. of Bothwell, in 
Lanarkshire, on the road from Whitburn to Mid- 


Calder. Pop. 900. 


HOLYWELL, or TREFFYNNION, 
ket-town in Flintshire, 9 m. NNW of Mold, on the 
river Dee. Pop. of p.in 1801, 5,567; in 1831, 8,969; 
in 1841, 10,884.—The town, at one time but a small 
village, has now become the largest and most consid- 
erable town in the co. It consists principally of one 
street, extending by the side of a stream which is- 
sues from St. Winifrid’s well. Under the reform act 
it unites with Flint, &e., in returning 1 member to 
parliament. The pop. of the parl. burgh in 1841 was 
5,864. There are valuable collieries and lead-mines 
in this vicinity. The H. level, or great H. lead-mine, 
opened in 1778, is entered from the bottom of a hill 
near the town, by a water-level, a subterraneous pas- 
sage or canal penetrating the mountain to the dis- 
tance of nearly 1,700 yds., and cut through the solid 
rock, 6 ft. high, and 4 ft. wide. ‘The water, which is 
a running stream, and discharges itself at the mouth 
of the level, forms a channel nearly 3 ft. deep, which 
is navigated by boats. ‘The interior of the mine con- 
tains apartments hewn in vast beds of quartz, which, 
reflecting and refracting the rays of tapers, and bein 
beautifully variegated with the tinge of sulphur an 
other minerals, display a specimen of 
tecture that exc all the efforts of art. Warious 
shafts or perpendicular passages, cut through the 
mountain, pursue the ore in all its ramifications. 
The mines im this vicinity give employment to up-| 
wards of 500 hands. Brass is formed and manufac- 
tured at H. ‘The calamine used in its composition is 
brought from the great mines which cover the top of 
Pen-y-Bawn. ‘There are also copper-mills, which 
are chiefly occupied in preparing copper sheets for 
sheathing ships of war. ‘The manufactured brass and 
copper is all shipped on the Dee for Liverpool, 
whence it is sent to London, India, and America. 
Resides all these works, which employ about 600 
hands, and several corn-mills, there are in this p. 4 
eotton-mills; a cotton-twist manu : 
on upon a great scale; and there is a small trade in 
the manufacture of galloons—Also a township in 
the p. of Earsdon, Northumberland, 45 m. NNW of 
North Shields. Pop. in 1831, 944; ; 

HOLY WELL-wirn-AUNBY, a pone! in the 
p- of Castle-Bytham, Lincolushire, 
Stamford. Area 2,350 acres. Pop. 

HOLYWELL-wita-NEEDINGW 
ish and two villages in Huntingdonshire, 2 m. SE of 
St. Ives, on the Ouse. Area 3,290 acres. Pop. im 
1831, 951; in 1841, 959. The v. of Needingworth 
was terribly devastated by fire in Sept. 1547- . 

HOLYWELL-ROW. ,a hamlet in the p. of Mil- 


denhall-St. Andrew, Suffolk. Pop. ay 

HOLYWOOD, a parish in Nithsdale, in Dum- 
fries-shire. Pop. in 1801, 809; ae 1,061, of 
of B 


whom about 200 are in the village 
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a parish and mar- 


factory is carried 


‘in 1841, 1,164. 


54 m. 
ri 1841, 98. 
ORTH, a par- 
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HOLZAPPEL, a town of the duchy of Nassan, in 

the bail. and 5 m. W of Diez, and 20 m. WSW of 

Weilburg, near the r. bank of the Lahn, at the foot 

of a hill on which are the ruins of the original resi- 

dence of the princes of Nassau. Pop.921. Ithasa 

classical school. Inthe vicinity is a rich mine of ar- 
entiferous lead. 

HOLZBACH, a village of Prussia, in the proy. ot 
the Rhine, regency of Coblenz, and cirele of Sim- 
mern. Pop, 352. 

HOLZEMME, a river of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Saxony, and regency of Magdeburg, which has its 
source in the highest part of the Harz mountains; 
passes Halberstadt; and, after a course of about 30 
m. ina NE direction, joins the Bode, on the 1. bank, 
a little below Groningen. 

HOLZENOE, an island of Norway, near the coast 
a . “rim 12 m. NNW of Bergen, in N lat. 
6 a 

HOLZGERLINGEN, a town of Wiirtemberg, in 
the circle of the Neckar, bail. and 4 m. 8 of Boblin- 
gen, and 13 m. SW of Stuttgard. Pop. 1,638. 

HOLZHAUSEN, a village of Bavaria, in the cir- 
cle of Upper Bavaria, W of Landsberg. Pop. 224. 
—Also a v. of the duchy of Nassau, SW of Kat- 
zenelnbogen.—Also a v. of the duchy of Hesse-Cas- 
sel, in the prov. of Lower Hesse, and circle of Hom- 
berg, on the Efze. Pop. 692. It has several blast- 
furnaces and forges.—Also a v. of the same duchy, 
in the cirele of Hofgeismar. Pop. 806. In the vici- 
ea are extensive coal-mines. 

OLZHEIM (Onsr), a village of Wiirtemberg, 
in the circle of the Danube, and bail. of Wiblingen. 
Pop. in 1840, 408. 

HOLZKIRCHEN, atown of Bavaria, in the circle 
of Upper Bavaria, presidial of Miesbach, 20 m. SSE 
of Munich. Pop. 418. It has 2 churches, and pos- 
sesses several breweries and distilleries. This town 
was held by the French from July 1800 till March 
the following year. 

HOLZMINDEN, a circle and town of the duchy 
of Brunswick. The town is situated at the foot of 
the Sélling mountains, on the r. bank of the Weser, 
55 m. WSW of Brunswick, and 32 m. NW of Got- 
tingen, in N lat. 51°51’. Fop. 3,409. It is of small 
extent; but it has a large suburb named Altendorf. 
It is well-built, and has several churches, a syna- 
gogue, a gymnasium, a library, and an architectural 
school; and possesses extensive manufactories of 
flannel, hosiery, thread, needles, pins, iron and steel- 
wares, potash, and leather; numerous paper, saw, 
and oil-mills; and extensive iron-works and finerics. 
The trade consists chiefly in iron, linen, grain, and 
flag-stones. Cattle markets are held here several 
times a-year. Pop. of circle 8,535. 

HOLZTHALLEBEN, a village in the principa- 
lity of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, bail. and 3 m. B 
of Keula, and 14 m. W of Sondershausen. Pop. 


natural archi- 


1,500. 
HOM-LACY, or Hora-Lacy, a — in Here- 
fordshire, 54 m. SE of Hereford, on the Wye. Area 
8,310 acres. Pop. in 183], 430; im 1841, 369. — 

HOMBEECK, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. and 16 m. S of Antwerp, cant. and 
39 m. WSW of Malines, on the lL. bank of the Senne, 
Pop. of dep. 1,800; of v.400. It has a distillery, and 
several oil-mills and breweries. 

HOMBERG, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
the Rhine, none and 16 m. N of Dusseldorf, and 
9 m. SE of Rheinberg, on the |. bank of the Rhine, 
opposite the confluence of the Ruhr. Pop. 921.— 
| Also a market-town of the prensa of Hesse- 
| Darmstadt, prov. of U Hesse, and district of 


NW of 


dingen, on the Ohm. Pop. 1,692. It is encls 
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Birtorf, 17 m. ESE of Marburg, and 45 m. N of Bu- 
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castle is situated on a mountain which rises. adjacent 
to the town. Linen, coarse woollen fabrics, and 
leather, form the chief articles of local manufacture. 
—aAlso a circle and market-town of Hesse-Cassel, in 
the prov. of Lower Hesse.. The circle comprises an 
area of 30,250 hectares, of which only 11,234 hect. 
consist of arable land. Pop. in 1840, 23,000. It is 
generally mountainous; and is covered, to the extent 
of one-fourth of the surface, with forests. Cattle to 
the number of about 6,900, 23,000 sheep, 3,700 pigs, 
and 1,900 goats, are annually reared on its pastures; 
and, with the iron and coal-mines which it contains, 
form the chief objects of local industry. It is divided 
into 3 bailiwicks; and contains 2 towns and 59 vil- 
lages. The town is 13 m. NE of Neukirchen, and 


is surrounded by a wall, and on an adjacent moun- 
tain is an old castle. It consists of an old and new 
town; and contains a church, an hospital, a normal 
seminary, and a school for deaf mutes. It has ma- 
nufactories of cordage, linen, cloth, and soap; and 
has several tanneries, soap, and dye-works. In the 
environs are extensive coal and iron-works.' It was 
formerly a town of considerable strength, but suffered 
greatly during the 30 years’ war. The Wallenstein- 
stift, a chapter of noble Protestant ladies, founded 
here in 1762, was tranferred in 1832 to Fulda. 

HOMBLEUX, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Somme, cant. of Nesle. Pop. 1,114. 

HOMBOURG, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. and 19 m. ENE of Liege, ar- 
rond. of Verviers. Pop. of dep. 1,579; of v. 137. 

HOMBOURG (Haur), Hompourc L’Evegue, or 
Hovumericn, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Moselle, cant. and 5 m. ENE of St. Avold, on a 
hill, near the |. bank of the Rossel. Pop. 1,830. It 
has extensive iron-works, a paper-mill, and several 
tile-kilns. A fortress was built here in 1264, by 
James, bishop of Lorrain. 

HOMBRECHTIKON, or HUMBRECHTIKEN, 4 par- 
ish and village of Switzerland, in the cant. of Zurich, 
and bail. of Meilen. Pop. (Protestant) 2,475. 

HOMBRESSEN, a village of Hesse-Cassel, in the 
prov. of Lower Hesse, and circle of Hofgeismar, on 
the Lempe. Pop. 1,253. Piano-fortes and iron- 
ware are manufactured here. 

HOMBURG, a canton and town of Bavaria, in 
the circle of the Pfalz, 6 m. N of Deux-Ponts, and 
61m. W of Spire, on the Little Erbach, an affluent 
of the Bliese. Pop. 3,107, of whom about 189 are 
Jews. Itis a neat town, and has a castle,—which 
was formerly a fortress,—an hospital, a custom-honse, 
and a classical school. The manufacture of muslin, 
of woollen fabrics, and of sugar from beet-root, and 


a 


industry. _H. was founded in 1682, and some aes 
fortified. Its ramparts were destroyed by the French, 
in virtue of the treaty of Rastadt—Also a presidial 
and town of Bavaria, in the circle of Lower Franeo- 
nia, 16m. W of Wiirtzburg, on the Main. Pop. 700. 
It has a castle. Fruit and wine are extensively cul- 
tivated in the environs. Pop. of presidial 7,828. 
HOMBURG, a herrschaft, liad peated or admin- 
istrative province, seignory, and town of Hesse-Hom- 
burg. The prov. comprises an area of about 36 sq. 
m. Pop. in 1840, 9,404. It lies to the N of Frank- 


ft. above sea-level. Its climate is salubrious, and its 
soil productive. It has a great extent of fine wood. 
Cattle and sheep are reared in great numbers im its 


re.—The town, which is also 


ed 


ot 
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~ walls, and conthins a church and an hospital. The | 


‘showy. ‘The principal edifices are the ducal chateau, — 


21 m. SSW of Cassel, on the Efze. Pop. 3,815. It | 


mountains, 200 yds. above sea-level. 


banks is, with the exception of the cedar swamps, 


| Kaschau, and 34 m. E of Eperies, on the r. bank of 
the rearing of cattle, form the chief branches of local | 


Pop. 2,666. It has a fine castle. 


fort, between Nassau and Electoral Hesse, on the § | 
side of the Taunus, and in the basin of the Nidda. 
Its highest, point, the Feldberg, has an alt. of 2,850 
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ealled Homburg-vor-der-Hohe, is 10 m. NNW of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and 23 m. NE of Mayence, 
on the Eschbach, at the foot of a hill, on which the 
castle is situated in which the landgrave resides. Jt | 
consists chiefly of one straight street, sna along — 
the summit of a ridge. The buildings which form 

what is called the new town, are large, elegant, and — 


a — a — 2 ee 


the casino, and the churches, which are 3 in number, | 
It has also a synagogue, an alms-house, an orphan’s 
asylum, a classical and a forest-school. Silk, linen, 
and woollen fabrics form the staple production of — 
local industry. H. is chiefly known as a thriving 
and rapidly increasing watering-place. There are5 — 
brunnens or mineral springs here, all near each other, 
and very similar in their chemical contents and taste, |) 
and containing a large proportion of common salt } 
and carbonic acid gas. According to Liebig’s ana- — 
lysis, 16 oz. of the Kaiser water contain 117 grains, — 
or a sixty-sixth part, of common salt; and no less — 
than 45 cubic inches of carbonic acid gas. These |) 
springs take their rise at the foot of the Taunus 
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HOMDOK, a town of Nubia, in the cous of j} 
Halfay, on the r. bank of the Bahr-el-Azrek, 50m. | 
N of Sennaar. 7 

HOME, a district of Upper Canada, near the centre | 
of the prov., and bounded on the N by Simcoe dis- |) 
trict, and Lakes Simcoe and Gongichin; on the E by 
the Newcastle and Colborne districts; on the W by 
the Simcoe, Wellington, and Gore districts; and on 


the § by Lake Ontario. It consists of the co. of jj 
York and city of Toronto, and comprises 24 town- 


ships. Pop. in 1842, 58,853; in 1848, 106,352. Con- 
siderable diversity, both in soil and climate, is to be 
found within this district, To the distance of 2 or 3 
m. from Lake Ontario, the tract extending along its 


poor and sandy; while the townships bordering on 
Lake Simcoe have a superior level of 530 ft., andare 
extremely fertile. .A succession of pine ridges inter-  } 
sect the district; and it is watered by numerous 
streams, of which the principal are C 2 
Don, Rouge and Holland rivers, and Etobicoke and 
Duftin’s creek. Next to Gore district, the Home is 
the best settled in the proy.. Until recently, how- 
ever, it laboured under great disadvantages 
want of good roads. Its capital is ‘Toronto. , 

HOME BAY, an indentation of the NE coast of 
British North America, on the W side of Baflins }) 
bay, in N lat. 68° 40’, W long. 65° 0. It is large m ) 
extent, but possesses little depth. 

HOMENAU, Homonna, or HUMENNE, a town of 
Hungary, in the comitat of Zemplin, 36 m. ENE of 


the Udva, at the foot of the Carpathian mountains. 


HOMER, a township of Cortland co., in the state 
of New York, U.S., 141 m. W of Albany, drained 
by Toughnioga creek and its tributaries. Its surface 
is level, and its soil, consisting of sand and clay loam, 
is generally productive. Pop. in 1840, 3,572. The 
v.is on the W bank of the creek. Pop. 1,800.— 
Also a township of Medina co., in the state of Ohio. 
Pop. 660.—Also a village of il ier township, 
Licking eo., in the same state, 46 m. NE of Columbus.) 
Pop. 201.—Also a township of Athens co. in the | 
same state, on Federal creek. Pop. 91 2.—Also a § 
uinelap of Calhoun co., in the state of Michigan. 4 

op. 824. eet 

HOMERSFIELD, a parish in Suffolk, 4m. SW 
of Bungay, on the Waveney. Area 580 acres. _ Pop. ; 


| in 1831, 233; in 1841, 291. 
pastures. Hosiery and woollen fabrics form its chief 


. articles of manuf 


HOMER-TING, a district and 
the prov. of Kan-suh, div. of Chin 
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to the NW; pass 
about 30 m., throws itself into 
bank, at the v. of E 
the Pois, Ninson, 
HOMME (L’), a oo 
nt. and 1 m. 
e 1. bank of the Veuve, near the 
hat river with the Loir. Pop. 1,118. 
aper-mill. 
EDAL, a parish of Norway, in the dio. 
and 24 m. NE of Christiansand, and bail. of Nede- 
noes. Pop. 2,195. | 
HOMMES, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Indre-et-Loiré, cant. and 9 m.5 of Chateau-la- 
21m. N of Tours. Pop. 1,011. A fair for 
in, legumes, hemp, and wax, is held here once 
a-year. 
HOMMET (Le), a fo 
of the Manche, cant. and 4 m. 


of the Sarthe, ca 
sur-le-Loir, on th 
confluence of t 
It has a p 

HOMM 


Valliere, 


cia 
Belgr 
It has a 


generally SSW 


plain of grea 
1 m. of the r. 
cireuit of nearly 3 
upwards of 25,000. 
present town occupies only a fourth of the space 
contained within the ancient 

HONAN, a central province, department, and 
town of China. The prov. 
and 37° N lat., and between 
long. of Peking, 
dis bounded on the N and 


a a 
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of Salisbury. Area 1,340 


Manjera. 


HOMOCHITTO, a river 
sippi, U. 5., which has its 
verses that of Franklin; 


Kis- Homorod 


from, and in a direction cane | 
Homorod. It 


has a course 0 
HOMOROD (OxLAND), 2 vil 
in the country of the Sz 
district of Udvarhely. 
HOMOROD (Sr. Marron), 
vania, in the country of 
m. SE of Udvarhely, on the r. 


or from 110° 
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HOMINGTON, a parish in Wiltshire, 3} m. SSW 

acres. Pop. in 1841, 171. 
HOMME, a river of Belgium, in the prov. of | Huwy, on the 8 by the prov. of Hu-pih, and on the 
which has its source in the dep. and to | W by Shen-se and Shan-se. It comprises an area of 
the SE of Saint-Hubert; rans in a circuitous course | 420 m. from E to W, and of 390 m. from N to 5; 
es Rochefort; and, after a course of 


asseblette, 


and 90 m. WNW of Hydrabad, near the source of 


It contains a Greek church, and has a saline spring. 
In the vicinity is the famous grotto of Amas or 


Almas. 

HOMOROD (NaGyr), 
which has its source in th 
in the district of Udvarhely 
district of Reps, 


It is the 


ve. Its principal afiluents are 


mmune of France, in the dep. 


rtress of France, in the dep. 


of the state of Missis- 
source in Copiah co.; tra- | 
runs along the confines of 
Adam’s and Wilkinson’s cos.; and, after a generally 
S course of 90 m., joins th 
bank, The most prosperous establishments in the 
state are situated on this river. 
HOMOLITZ, a village of Hungary, in the German 
10 m. SSE of Pancsova, and 14 m. ESE of 
e, on the r. bank of the Danube. Pop. 1,612. 
Catholic and a Greek church. 
HOMONNA. See Homes 
HOMOROD (Atmas), a village of Transylvania, 


e Mississippi on the |. 


All, 


a river of Transylvania, 
e country of the Szeklers, 
- flows thence into the 
in which it receives the waters of 
and Miihlenbach; and after a 
course of 86 m., joins the Aluta 4 m. 
of Reps—The Kis or Little Homorod flows W 


about 30 m. 


eklers, and S part of the 


the Szeklers, district and 6 
bank of the Kis-Ho- 
morod. It has a celebrated mineral spring. 
Rae an FEN A a 
Turkey, in the pash. 
; t fertility, 


of Damascus, situated in a 
24 m. SE of Hamah, within | 
bank of the Orontes. Its walls have a 
m.; and its pop. 1s estimated at 


extends between 31° 30°. 
g° 20° W and 0° 25° E 
5’ to 116° 35’ E long. ; 


























































Shan-se, on the NE by the provinces of Tche-le and 
| Shan-tung, on the E by those of Kiang-su and Gan- 


and contains a superficial area estimated by Barrow 
at 25,230 sq. m.; but by Gutzlaff and Martin at not 
less than 65,104 q.m. Pop. in 1761, 16,382,507 ; in 
1812, 23,037,171. The latter estimate, taking the 
area at 65,104 sq. m., shows a pop. of 353 to @ sq. m. 
This prov.,—the name of which signifies ‘South of 
‘the river, —is intersected in the N by the Hoang-ho; 
and nearly all the other streams within its borders 
are branches of that river or of the Han-kiang, a 
tributary of the Yang-tse-kiang. The Tan-sia-chan 
mountains, a branch of the Peling chain, run through 
it in a SE direction, and form the line of separation 
between the basins of the above-named rivers. On 
the NW it is covered with ramifications of the same 
chain, It comprises some of the most fertile por- 
tions of the Plain, and from its beauty and Iuxuri- 
ance has been named ‘the Garden of China.’ In 
its greater extent it consists of finely undulating 
plains or cultivated hills watered by numerous 


the Lesse, on the r. 
and Wame. 


NW of La Chartre- 


SW of Sainte-Mére- 


Eglise, on the r. bank of the Douve. streams and canals, and by several lakes, one of 
HOMNABAD, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. | which, named Chao-king, in the dep. of Kwei-tih-fu, 


is remarkable for the brilliancy of the lustre which 
its waters impart to silk.—The principal productions 
of the soil are corn, rice, and other eereals, fruit, 
pot-herbs, tea, indigo, hemp, and rhubarb. Silk 
forms also an important article of local produce. 
The mountains are covered with wood, and on their 
rich pastures cattle are reared in great numbers. H. 
contains mines of copper, cinnabar, and mica; but 
its mineral wealth has hitherto been little explored. 
Silk forms the chief article of manufacture, and, 
next to agriculture, constitutes the principal object 
of local industry. In spite, however, of the natural 
advantages of its soil and position, this prov. has 
hitherto made comparatively little progress in com- 
mercial enterprise, owing probably to the internal 


in the country of the Szeklers, 9 m. SE of Udvarhely, facilities for self-sustenance which it possesses, and 
and 34 m. IS of Segesvar, on the Nagy-Homorod. the indolence consequently induced in its inhabj- 


tants.—The prov. of H. comprises 13 divisions, viz., 
9 fu and 4 chu; which are subdivided into 104 
| districts. It is under the jurisdiction of an indepen- 
dent fu-yuen or lieutenant-governor, who resides at 
the cap., Kai-fung-fu.—The principal cities are situ- 
ated on the banks of the Hoang-ho, but they contain 
little worthy of note—The division of Honan-fu lies 
in the W part of the prov., and contains 10 heen or 
districts. ‘The town is 126 m. E of Kai-fung, to the 
S and on an affluent of the Hoang-hi, in WN lat. 34° 
43’ 15”. It is surrounded with mountains, and 1s 
large and populous. The suburbs and environs are 
adorned ‘with gardens, and contain the tombs of 
several princes of the ancient dynasties. This town 
is considered by the Chinese the centre of the em- 
pire, and was also dignified by them as the central 


parallel to, the Nagy 
lage of Transylvania, 


a village of Transyl- 


ror of the Song dynasty; and, under the name of 
'Tung-king, formerly held an important place in the 
political movements of.the country. | 

HONAU, a village of Wirtemberg, in the circle 
of the Schwarzwald, obmt of Reutlingen, near the 
Echatz. Pop. in 1840, 450. In the vicinity is the 
castle of Lichtenstein, a curious Gothic structure 
rebuilt by Count Wilhelm de Wurtemberg.—Also a 
village of Baden, in the circle of the Middle Rhine, 
on the Rhine. Pop. 329. | 

HON-CHAN, a town of the Corea, 24 m. SSE of 
Hai-men, and 126m. SW of gers: 

HONCO-TRE, or Basi, an island of the 
aap in the gulf and near the coast 
in N 
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large city of Asiatic 


ancient Fmessa; but 


nic walls. 


NW by the prov. of 
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point of the earth. It gave to China the first empe- . 
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t. 9° 45’, E long. 104° 47’. pth 
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HOND, a name sometimes given to the Western 
branch of the Scheldt. See Some or. 

HONDA, a town of New Grenada, in the dep. of 
Cundinamarca, prov. and-10 m. E of Mariquita, and 
60 m. NW of Santa-Fe-de-Bogota, in a narrow val- 
ley, surrounded by lofty mountains, on the |. bank 


\ 


( 


N lat. 5° 15, W long. 76° 51’. Pop. 6,000. It is 
approached by 2 bridges thrown across the Magda- 
lena, and by another over the Guali. It is of small 
extent; but its streets are paved and well laid out, 
and it has some good buildings. Of these the prin- 
cipal are the colle 

hospitals. A church and many of its houses were 
destroyed by an earthquake which took place 15 
| years since. It has an active trade, being the prin- 
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cipal depot for the merchandise of the provinces to 
the S of New Grenada. The chief productions of 
the environs are maize, sugar, and tobacco, and all 
the varieties of fruit common in tropical countries. 
HONDA BAY, an indentation of the N coast of 
New Grenada, in the dep. of the Magdalena, and 
‘ prov. of Hacha, SW of Cape Gallinas, in N lat. 
, 12°18, W long. 71° 52’. It is large and commodi- 
ous, and affords safe anchorage to the largest ves- 
, sels. The Guayiros Indians have a pearl fishery 
here.—Also a bay-on the N coast of the island of 
Cuba, GO m. W of Havana, in N lat. 22° 
long. 83° 11. 

HONDEGHEN, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Nord, cant. of Hazebronck. Pop, 1,375. 

HONDELANGE, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Luxemburg, arrond. of 
Arlon. Pop. of dep. 961; of com. 377. 

HONDO, or Rro Granps, a river of Central 
America, which has its souree in British Honduras; 
flows NE; forming the line of separation between 
that territory and Yucatan; and, after a total course 
of 240 m., falls into the Carib! 


ei 


55’, W 


sea, 
HONDOLEN, or Honnat, a village of Transyl- 
vania, in the comitat and 19m. NNE of Hunyad. 


In the environs are mines of gold and silver. 

. HONDSCHOOTE, a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Nord, arrond. of Dun- 
kerque. The arrond. comprises 8 cant. Pop. in 
1831, 13,402; in 1841, 14,065. The town is 11 m. 
ESE of Dunkerque, and 33 m. NW of Lille, near 
the canal of the same name. Pop. in 1841, 3,919. 
It has a manufactory of chicory, several bleacheries 
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and fire-wood form its chief articles of trade. A fair for 
hosiery, ironware, and linens is held here once a-year. 
The locality is noted for a defeat which the English 


here sustained by the French on the 8th Sept. 1793. 
H. was formerly noted for its woollen manufactures. 
Towards the 


: of the 16th cen it suffered 
from extensive conflagrations, ana kita it was 
nearly totally destroyed “by the Dutch. The canal 
of H. extends from the canal de la Colme in the 


the prov. of E. Flanders, a distance of nearly 20 m. 
HONDS-EYNDE, a commune of Belgium; in the 
prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Sainte-Marguerite. 


Eo 91. 
ONDSHUFFEL, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Hautem-Saint- 
Lievin. FoR Ai 

HOND 5, a state of Central America, bounded 
on the N by the gulf of H.; on the E by the Mos- 
quito territory; on the S by the Ni the 
Pacific, and San Salvador; and on the W by Guati- 
mala, Its coast-line extends from the mouth of the 
Motagua, on the W, to Cape Honduras, or Punta 
Castillo, on the E. A line drawn from the sea- 


{ board, along the meridian of 85° 50’, including the 
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tongue of land forming the cape, passing a few miles 


of the Magdalena, at the confluence of the Guali, in 


, custom-house, convents, and 


| and Comayagua, nearly in the centre of the state, 


and tanneries, and extensive hursery-gardens. Lint | C 


French dep. of the Nord to the canal of Furnes in| =. 


| gris kay in N lat. 17° 52" 50”, and W-long, 88° 0’, will define the 


tributary from 
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to the W of the town of Truxillo, and running § till 
it strikes the Guayape, a head-branch of the Roman 
river, forms the boundary on the side of the Mos- 
quito territory. Nicaragua claims for her frontier 
on the side of H. the upper part of the course of the 
Guayape; but a more distinct line of physical de- | 
mareation might be found along the crest of the 
highlands in which the Poyais and the Segovia take 
their rise; while the S frontier of H. might be phy- 
sically traced by the ridge dividing the waters flow- 
ing N into the gulf of H. from those flowing § into 
the Pacific. The actnal boundaries, however, are 
very uncertain, and appear to partake of the political 
fluctuations of Ceritral Anierica. It has am area 
estimated at 81,000 sq. m., and is divided into 7 de- 
partments, viz.: . 


Comavagia, 85, (000 
Tegucigalpa, 45,000 
Choluteca, 38,000 
Juticalpa, 45.000 
Gracias, “ 79,000 
Santa Barbara, . + 35.000 
Yoro, including Truxillo, $1,000 

308,000 


All these deps. are named from their chief towns; 


in about N lat. 14° 15’, W long. 87° 20, is the cap, 
of the state. The dep. of Tegncigalpa lies to the E 
of Comayagua, and N of Choluteca; that of Choln- 
teca appears to stretch from Comayagua § to the bay 
of Conchagua on the Pacific, on which it has the 
port of San Lorenzo. Juticalpa lies to the NE of 
Tegneigalpa, and N of Segovia. Gracias touches 
the confines of Guatimala, and is separated by the 
Lempa on the 5 from San Salvador. Yoro lies N 
and NE of Comayagua, comprising the coast from 
Puerto-de-Sal to Cape Honduras. Santa Barbara 
lies to the NW of Comayagua, and comprises the 
coast-line from the Puerto-de-Sal to the mouth of 
the Motagua. ; 
_ The principal rivers of H. are the Chamelicon, the 
Ulua, and the Aguan, all flowing N into the gulf of 
H. The climate is hot and moist; and there are 
large tracts of soil of great fertility. The deps. of 
Santa Barbara and Yoro on the N coasts, like the other 
regions around the bay of H., are covered with mag- 
nificent forests, in which the mahogany and cedar 
abound. Vast herds of cattle roam over rich and 
unappropriated pastures in Choluteca, Yoro, and 
Comayagua. Tobacco of excellent quality is grown 
in Gracias. The mineral productions of this state 
are the most valuable in Central America. Gold, 
lead, and copper are wrought; and mining appears 
to be pursued to the neglect of agriculture and comi- 
merce. 
When the city of Guatimala, on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1821, proclaimed its independence of Spain, 
the prov. of H., the ancient intendancia of Comaya- 
a, followed its example. Its subsequent history 
is sketched in our general article on CenTRAL A3E- 
RICA, and in that of GuaTIMALA. . 
HONDURAS (Bririsn). See BExize. 
HONDURAS (Bar oF), a | action aribbean s€4, 
wwaahiing’ the shares-of akieh Hisaderet an ths Wand of GOA 
mala and the republic of Honduras on the 8. I 36 of 8 Eh 
lar form, and may be r ed as stretching from Cape Hondu- 
ras, the N point of the bay of Truxillo, in N lat. 16° 1’ yt 
W long, 85° 59’, from which point a line drawn NNW to Am 












mouth of the having a width of 220m. The depth of the 
embrasure to th moutlt of the Caratasea Is neary oul The 
Of the Latter the of Aina 


tic bay. The cipal rivers which flow into it are the 
Jina, Motagna, the Felipe which forms the outlet of Lake Dale 
and the Gordo and Zacatan from Guatimala, The on!lv importa 

Yucatan is the Belize. Numerous ismuus-tl 
rocks are seattered over its nrea; of these the largest us ee 
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islands of Turneffe and Roatan. The portion of the Caribbean ) was formerly a place of 


sea comprised within the coaata of Guatimala on the 5, of Yuca- 
ian on the W, of Cuba on the N, and Jamaica on the E, is some- 
times distinguished as the sea of Honduras. The sand-banks and 
rocks with which the entire extent of the bay of Honduras is 

its tion extremely dangerous. The cur- 
rents, too, Which flow through it run with great violence, eape- 
cially when the wind blows from the N; and with the dense and 
misty atmosphere which generally attends that wind, renders the 
utmost ekill of the pilot often unavailing. 

HONE-COHE,, a port of Annam on the E coast, 
to the SW of Cape Avarella, in N lat. 12° 45’, and 
E long. 109° 12’... It is enclosed on the E by a small 

i and is of circular form, opening to the 
E. In depth it varies from 5 to 19 fath. 

HONELLY, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Mysore, 60 m. NE of Bednore, and 144 m. NW of 
Seringapatam, on the 'Toumbedra. 

HONEOGE, a village of Richmond township, 
Ontario co., in the state of New York, U.S., 214 m. 
W of Albany, on the lake of the same name. Pop. 
in 1840, 200. The lake lies chiefly in Richmond co., 
and is 5 m. long and 1 m. in width. - 

HONEOGE FALLS, a village of Mendon town- 
ship, Monroe co., in the state of New York, 214 m. 
NW of Albany, on a creek of the same name, which, 
‘nthe centre of the village, has a fall of 30 ft., and 
within a distance of 2 m. successive falls of 100 ft. 
Pop. about 1,000. Tt has a quety of excellent stone. 

HONESDALE, a village of Texas township, Wayne 
co., in the state of Pennsylvania, U. S.,172 m. NE of 
Harrisburg, at the confluence of Dyberry and Lacka- 
waxen creeks, and at the extremity of the canal and 
railroad of the latter name. Pop. in 1840, 1,086. 

HONEYBROOK, a township of Chester co., in 
the state of Pennsylvania, U.5.,38 m. NW of Philadel- 
phia. Its surface presents & gentle declivity watered 
by branches of Brandywine river, and has a fine 
light loamy soil. Pop. in 1840, 1,773. 

HONEYCHURCH, a parish in Devonshire, 5} m. 
SE of Hatherleigh. Area 710.acres. Pop. in 1841, 69. 

HONEYVILLE, a village of Page co., in the 
state of Virginia, U.5,, 125 m. NW of Richmond, on 
the E side of Shenandoah river. 

HONFLEDR, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of Calvados, arrond. of Pont- 
yEvéque. The cant. comprises 14 com, Pop. in 
1831, 16,071; in 1841, 16,914. The town is 10 m. 
N of-Pont-’Evéque, 8 m. SE of Havre, and 35 m. 
NE of Caen, pleasantly situated on the 1. bank of 
the embouchure of the Seine, at the head of a small 
bay formed by that river. Pop. in 1841, 9,580; in 
1846, 9,506. It is ill-built an ill-fortified; and its 

rt, although good, is only accessible at high-water. 

“he onter harbour is spacious, and contains 2 basins 
‘1 which vessels of the largest size can find safe 
anchorage; but it too is difficult of access. The only 
public buildings worthy of note are the custom- | 
‘house, bank, and hydrographical school. It has 
considerable manufactories of cordage, nails, lace, 
paper, sea-biscuit, and chemical substances, several 
sugar-refineries and breweries, saw-mills and cooper- 
ages, good building-docks, and in the environs ex- 
tensive salt-works. The fishing of herring, macka- 
rel, and whiting, is extensively carried on from this 
place; and numerous vessels are annually despatched 
hence tothe fisheries of New foundland and Greenland. 
Butter, fruit, eggs to the number of 7,000 weekly, and 
in, are exported hence to England. Fairs for cattle, 
ercery, iron-ware, &e., are held here twice a-year. 
H. has long been noted for the skill and hardi- 
hood of its mariners. The ee = well rere 
vated, and produce grain, melons, ® apples in 
great abundance.. Silk is also successfully cultivated 
in the locality. On the summit of the adjacent 
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Hen 
Pop. 283 


of the Limmat. Pop. 1,100. 
in the environs. 


generally to the N of the latitude of the islet. 
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of the prov. of Yunnan, and about 15 m. 


mity of the prov. of Kwei-chu, enters that of Kwan 


the name of Hong-kiang, and pursues its cours 
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The East Lamma channel, on the SW side of th 


that of a broken ridge of hills running from 


of Victoria (V). The scenery is compos 
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general appearance of all its parts is similar, but th 


| unscreened by foli 


| pines try to assume the importance of trees, and th 


least pretension sends its stream to the eul 
Céte-de-Grice is a chapel noted for the view which 
it commands, and much res wrted to by sailors. H. 
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great prosperity, and carried 
on an extensive trade with Spain; but has rapidly 
declined under the rival influence of Havre. It was 
taken from the English in 1440 by Charles VIL, and 
was the last town in Normandy which submitted to 


HONGER, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of East Flanders, and dep. of Marie-Audenhove- 


HONGG, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. 
and 4 m. NW of Zurich, on a height near the r. bank 
Wine is cultivated 


HONG-HAL, an islet off the E coast of China, in 
N lat. 22° 45’, FE long. 115° 12’, 25 m. SSE of Mace 
point, on the mainland. It rises to an alt. of 240 ft. 
above sea-level. The large indentation of the coast 
between Fokai point, in N lat. 22° 33° and E long. 
114° 54’, and Chelang point, in N lat. 99° 39’ and E 
long. 115° 34’, is known as H. bay; and the island 
of Hi. bears 20 m. NE of the former point, and 23 m. 
WNW of the latter. The name may be restricted 
to that portion of the bay which lies between Ross 
head on the W, and Ty-sami head on the &, or 


 HONG-KIANG, a river of China, which has its 
souree in the mountains which intersect the ee oe 
of 


Keuh-tsing. In the upper part of its course, it bears 
the name of the Hong-chui-kieng; runs first 5; 
then bends abruptly NE, flows through the 5 extre- 


se, receives the Pan-kiang on the 1.; takes thence 


F 


ESE, is joined by the Lieu-kiang, and, 15 m. N of 
Tsin-chu, unites with the Ngo-vu-kiang to form the 


Long-kiang or ot Se 

HONG-KONG [i. ¢. according to some ‘the Red 
harbour,’ according to others ‘the Island of fragrant 
streams’), one of a number of islands called by the 
Spanish LADRONES, or ‘Thieves,’ from the notorious 
habits of the inhabitants. In the ‘ History of the 
Pirates who infested the China sea from 1807 to 
1810, written by a Chinese, and translated by Mr. 
Nenmann, mention is made of this island as the 
chief retreat of these ruffians. It lies about 40 m. E 
from Macao, and is distant from the Great Lamma 
16 m. in a NE direction. It is of irregular form, 
about 9 m. long, and from 2 to 4 m. in breadth. It 
i from the mainland of China by a ehan- 
nel of the sea which varies in width from a 4m. to 
3m. ‘The Lymaon pass (a), leading from Tathong 
channel on the E side of the island into H. road, or 
the channel on the N, is about half-a-mile across. 


& 


island, is from 14 to 2m. wide. Its physical = is 
Ww 


to SSE, and rising abruptly from the sea, particu- 
larly on its N face, where stands the _— * townl 
. of barren 


rocks, deep ravines, and mountain - torrents. The 


6 


-E portions are bolder; in this quarter the vegeta- 
tion is more sparin and stunted, the outlines are 
more rounded, and the thy masses of rock are 

‘ e W side is evidently 
preferable, as the valleys descend with less rapidity, 
and a certain quantity of soil is collected; vegetation 
‘thrives better and 1s more varied, some stunted 


shores bear no marks of the violence of the ocean. 
“Water abounds everywhere; and each valley of the 


h | grounds near the shore, where # portion is retained 
for irrigation, and the remainder is permitted tofind | 
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describes the island as “perfectly mountainous, and 
sloping in a rugged manner to the sea; having here 
and there, almost at equal distances, all along the 
coast, deep ravines, which extend from the tops of 
the mountains, and gradually become deeper and 
wider as they approach the sea. Immense blocks of 
granite are in these valleys or ravines, which have 
either been bared by the rapid currents of water, or 
which have tumbled into them from the mountain- 
sides at some former period. In each of these 
ravines there is abundance of excellent water, flow- 
ing at all seasons of the year. 
season—for it rains in torrents then—these little 
streams become very soon swollen, and then rush 
down from the mountains with a velocity which 
sweeps everything before it. There is very little flat 


ground capable of cultivation on the island. Indeed | 


the only place of any size is a small valley, of a few 
acres in extent, lying to the E of the town of Vic- 


toria, called Wang-nai-chung by the Chinese, and. 


sometimes ‘the Happy valley’ by the English; here 
we have numerous small gardens and paddy fields, 
very well managed by the inhabitants."—The geo- 
logy of this island resembles that of the 8 of China, 
presenting generally rotten rock, hard stiff clay, and 
red sandstone. .A considerable portion of the island 
is Of trap formation, and granite occurs with it in 
several quarters. The highest peak, which has re- 
ceived the name of Victoria peak (6), has an alt. of 
1,825 ft. Abont 1 m. to the SE of Victoria peak is 
Gough peak (c), alt. 1,575 ft. Mount Parker (d), in 
the E part of the island, has an alt. of 1,711 ft.—A 
number of small rocky islets lie off H. Of these the 
principal are Lochow (e), Maskong (/), Gantchow 
(g), Taplichow (h), Green island (7), and Hong- 
heong (£).—The only pro 
portation is granite, which employs a considerable 
number of boats of from 70 to 100 tons. This trade 
in 1849 employed upwards of 1,000 people. 

Climate] The climate of H. is variable, and, from its sudden 
transitions, dangerous to the health of its residents. Situate on 
the verge of the tropics, a dry burning heat is experienced while 
the sun is approaching; and during the rainy monsoon a pesti- 
ferous gas is emitted from the soil. Mr. Martin assures ns that 
the climate produces the most weakening effects on the European 
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| constitution; that few Englishmen can expect to live many 


years after residing here for some time; and that even in the 
Indians and Malays it ia speedily destructive of life. This teatj. 
mony is flatly contradicted by the author of The Chinese as they 
are, who tells us that “the harbour of H. is famed among 
foreign residents in China for its extreme healthiness; and many 
a sojourner at Macao, after trying what medicine and exercise 
could do for him there, has at length repaired to H., and found 
what he had so long sought for in vain. The writer of these 
remarks,” he adds, “while at the place last-mentioned, in the 
spring of 1838, made full proof of physic, diet, rest, and light 
excursions, but discovered that he was growing weaker, instead 
of improving, under this treatment. Just at the time when hope 
began to give place to despair, an American captain invited him 


| to take a trip to H.; the invitation was accepted, and after the 


lapse of a fortnight he was so invigorated by the breezes of that 
delectable place, that he went to Canton and worked through a 
summer of unusual sultriness.\" The troth seems to be thata 
pestilent miasma arises here as elsewhere from undrained 
grounds; and that the barracks—in which the greatest mortality 
has ocenrred—are both ill-situated and overcrowded. The cor- 


respondent of the Atheneum, already quoted, says on the subject 


of climate, and writing in 1843: “Fever prevails to a great 
extent during the hot season, and it is extremely fatal Those 
who are seized generally fly to Macao, which is considered much 
more healthy. The 8 side of the island is comparatively healthy: 
and there are certain parts of the N much more so than others; 
but that part near the W end of the bay called West Point, and 
the valley of Wang-nai-chung, seem to be most unhealthy, It 
may be possible to improve such places to a certain extent by 
draining, and by removing the rice-fields; but I fear the princi- 
pal cause can never be got rid of, which I believe to be the situa- 
tion of the town—on the N side of the hills, and sheltered from 
the breeze of the SW monsoon. During the hot season, when 
we want the refreshing breeze, the hills prevent it from reaching 
us; and when the cold season comes, we have enough of the N 
wind when we could dispense with it. I cannot help thinking, 
with many others here, that the opposite shores of Cow-loon 
would have been by far the best place for the English town; the 
ground is comparatively level and fertile, which would hare 
given the inhabitants an opportunity of having gardens and pro- 
menades, while it would have combined all the advantages of 
Macao, by being fully exposed to the refreshing breeze of the 
SW monsoon.” The deaths among the Chinese pop. in 1548, 
amounting to 20,338 souls, were 227, or 112 per cent.; in 1547: 
they were 015 per cent. The mortality among the fixed White 
or European or ri 1848, amounting to 963 souls, was 83, or S°6L 
per cent.;.in 1847 it was 6°34 percent. In 1849 the mortality’ 
in the white pop. was 65, or 6°58 percent. The most prevalent 
diseases are fevers of the remittent and intermittent type, dysem- 
tery, and rheumatism. 


_ Vegetation.] The vegetation of this island during 
the rainy season is but small; in the other months 
of the year, there is none. There are few trees of 
any size to be met with, except mangos, lee-chees, 
longans, wampes, guavas, and others, which are 
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Chow, two islands to the N of the Great Lamma, 
stretches out to the W, and has on the S side a small 
cove with two isles in it. ‘To the W of these is a 
very snug berth, where the largest vessels may be 
| land-locked and moored to the shore. Opposite this 
place the tide flows up a low valley, where a large 
stream of fresh water falls into the sea, which may 
be approached in a boat of any size at high water. 
The harbour bears NNW by compass from the E end 
of the Great Lamma; and the entrance may always 
be known by a white beach at its head which is visi- 
ble at several miles’ distance. ‘The strait being once 
entered, the navigation is clear. The other entrance 
to the harbour is from the NE, on the N side of a 

of three islands, which, with two or three 
rocks or islets, are situated near the NE point of the 
island. Ships usually anchor in about 10 fath. water, 
but in the deep bight in the mainland, the depth of 
water varies from 3 to 6 fath. As this inner har- 
bour is completely land-locked, it resembles a beau- 
tiful Jake, surrounded by some towering peaks of 
steep and rugged ascent. At the to of this inner 
harbour, on the mainland, stands the v. of Cow- 
loon (C). From the harbour of H. there is a passage 
to the FE, abont half-a-mile in breadth, where in some 
places there is 25 fath. water; but as this course is 
rather intricate, and requires a variety of winds to 
make it an easy one, ships proceeding to the N pre- 
fer a sweep round the island of H., and dropping 
down the ma channel, to steer 5 and E till they 
emerge into the China sea. 

Towns.| The principal Chinese villages on the 
sland are those of Shekpywan (/), Cheagtchu (im), 
and Sheagaw (n), all of which are on the 8 side. 
At the latter place there is an extensive military 
station for the English garrison.—'The town of 
Victoria is built on the N side, and consists of 
houses planted in the most irregular manner around 
the shores of the bay. A firm broad road, 24 
m. in length, with military posts every 6 m., has 
been made all along the shore, and here forms 
the principal street of Victoria. Among the princi- 
pal public buildings are the Government-honse, the 
Oriental bank braneh-office, the Medical Missionary 
hospital, and the Roman Catholic and the Episcopa- 
lian chapels. ‘There are 4 Dissenting chapels, 3 
Chinese temples, and 2 Mahommedan mosque in the 
town, and 5 educational establishments. ‘The Piss 
in 1849 was 13,087. We extract from the Hong 
Kong Almanack and Directory for 1848, some details 
of life in this Anglo-Chinese colony. “ Upwards of 
80 different trades are practised by the Chinese in 
Victoria. Of these the principal are butchers, bakers, 
| chandlers, shop-keepers, house-builders, road-makers, 
carpenters, cabinet-makers, bamboo-workers, black- 
smiths, tin and copper smiths, painters, glaziers, ivory 
workers, silversmiths, umbrella makers, tailors, shoe- 


lanted and reared in some of the most fertile spots 
for the sake of their fruit. Pinus Sinensis is met 
with everywhere on the hill sides, but it never attains 
any size, partly owing to the sterility of the soil, 
partly to the keenness of the NE wind, and partly 
to the practice which the Chinese have of. lopping 
off its under branches yearly for firewood. Several 
species ia, which are met with both 
wild and in gardens, when in bloom remind one of 
our own beautiful hawthorn. The Screw pine, and 
two or three well-known species of palm, occur on 
the low land near the sea. As we ascend, the hill- 
side and ravines become rich in melastosmas, lyco- 
hang ferns, Phaius grandifolius, and several other 
familiar orchidaceous plants. It is a curious fact, 
however, that all the fine flowering plants which we 
admire so much in England, are found high up on 
the hills: the azaleas and clematises, for example. 
To the valleys is restricted nearly all the cultivation 
of the island. The selection is usually made where 
these terminate on the coast, the sides of the valleys 
here expanding, and the supply of water for irriga- 
tion being more abundant and regular. -Still the | 
surface requires some artificial levelling; and the 
peasantry often distribute it into a series of broad 
terraces, from 1 to 2 ft. above each other, which, 
from a distance, resemble gigantic staircases. Great 
neatness is conspicuous in their formation; some- 
times the sides are faced with stone-work, but an 
earthy barrier usually suffices, and the outline is 
formed with much regularity. A supply of water 
from the neighbouring stream is admitted by suitable 
channels, according to the necessities of the growing 
crop; and sometimes women pour water over the 
plants, from large buckets of bamboo with long 
spouts. This they often practise in the middle of 

e day, when the sun is at its highest. The staple 
production of these terraces is the sweet potato, but 
yams and cocoas are also cultivated; turnips are evi- 
dently favourites, and it is rare to see an establish- 
ment without a corner devoted to a bed of onions. 

Population, Government, §c.) In Jan. 1841 H. was 
ceded to Great Britain, and great offers were made by 
Captain Elliot and Commodore Sir Gordon Bremer 
to induce settlers to go there. The floating popula- 
tion on its being taken was about 7,800 smugglers, 
stone-cutters, and vagabonds; in March 1842 it rose 
to 12,860; in duly 1845 it was about 19,000, buat of 
the worst characters from the neighbouring coast of 
China; in 1848 it was 21,514, exclusive of troops, 
viz.: 20,338 Chinese, 642 Europeans, 321 Portuguese, 
and 213 Indians and Malays. The pop. in 1849 had 
risen to 29,507, of whom 28,297 were Chinese, and 
656 Europeans. : 

Revenue.| The income and expenditure of this 
colony for the 4 years from 1846 to 1849, were as 
follows: 



















































neo! Expenditure. Military makers, pawnbrokers, opium refiners, washermen, 
1846 fe off pei pee and a variety of others. The bread made by Chi- 
1847 31,078 50,959 £115,149 nese bakers is mostly of maize flour, and from the 
1848 25,091 62,653 80,778 use of inferior leaven is coarse and of a dark colour, 
1849 23,617 38,986 75,943 | oftentimes sour; contractors for supplying the sol- 


diery and ships of war are the cipal pu hasers. 
The Chinese eat very little b among themselves; 
but a plate of hot toast and butter meets with no 
manner of contempt if placed in their "y The 
bread which may be called indigenous to China is 
boiled in small round loaves like dumplings, and 
sold for about a halfpenny each. A Chinese chan- 
dler’s store is a complete emporium of ‘varieties. 
“The front of the shop, in addition to the hanging 
sign, which is di | vice versd to English fashion. 
is graced with fat pork in chops, dried and varnishe 

to the colour of mahogany, dry pickled ducks, gta- 
zards, hams, strings of sausages cured by ex 


The principal sources of revenue are rents, licenses. 
and police assessment.—The heaviest items of ex- 
penditure are judicial and police departments. The 
governor enjoys the enormous salary of £6,000; the 
chief-justice has £3,000; the attorney-general, £1,500; 
the police magistrate, £900; while the colonial secre- 
saa Haar his so eae cost £3,654. 
farbour.| One of the principal recommendations 
of H. is the excellence of its harbonr, which has an 
entrance from the S, and auother from the N; while 
at the angular point formed by the two arms of the 
strait there is a convenient berth. The arm of this 
strait, which separates Chin-sang-Chow and Obtee- 
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several of the best-informed Chinese merchants concur, asserts 
that prior to our taking possession of HL, and for some time after, 
all the native traders between Canton and the E coast passed 
through its harbour, and generally anchored there. When the 
first Europeans settled at H., the Chinese showed every di 
tion to frequent the place, and there was a fair prospect of its be- 
coming a place of considerable trade. The junks from the coast 
made up thelr cargoes there, in place of going to Canton and 
| Macao; these cargoes generally consisted of opium, cotton shirt- 
ings, a few pieces of camlets, and other woollens, and States pro- 
duce; such as pepper, betel-nut, rattans, &c. “Our own finn,” 
he says, “was the first that built a warehouse in the colony; we 
ished a regular salesman in it, and in order to encourage 
the trade. were prepared to sell the smallest quantity of any arti- 
ele, such as 1,10, or 20 pieces of shirtings or camlets, and any 
portion of a chest of opinm, to suit the means of purchasers. Qur 
sales in this way averaged during the first year about 5,000 dol- 
lars per month. This went on for nearly 3 years; that is, from 
the beginning of 1841 till the autumn of 1543; and the amount 
of our sales was progressively on the incrense. Some months 
they amounted to 15,000 d. This was what I call our ‘retail 
irene: and in addition to it, we sold large quantities of opinm 
and other articles, some of our transactions amounting to 10,000 
d., 20,000 dL, and 50,000." Up to 1845, H. was I y a free 
port: there were no restrictions of any kind; people went and 
came as they choge; and the British character stood so high in 
the estimation of the natives, that many respectable Chinese 
| from Canton and Macao began to make arrangements for movin 
to H. Had the same unrestricted freedom of trade gone on, I. 
would inevitably have become in time the emporium of China. 
The South-sea whalers would have resorted to it for supplies, and 
for shipping their oil to the European and American markets. 
Native Chinese, who return to their own country after having 
realized fortunes in Manilla, Java, and other European colonies, 
would have settled there; and the security to person and property 
| which British laws and usages were supposed to guarantes, 
would have attracted to H. many wealthy Chinese, who, under 
their own government, are ever in dread of being ‘squeezed" by 
the government officers. In 1843, however, peace was proclaim- 
ed; H. was regularly ceded to us; a formal government was 
established; great expenses were incurred; and it became the 
study of the government to raise as large a revenue as possible 
to meet the expenses of the place. Up to the departure of Sir IL 
Pottinger, no means of raising a revenue were resorted to, ex- 
cept the land sales; but the police practised various modes of de- 
franding the Chinese settlers; and from this time may be dated 
the reverses of H. By our treaty with China, it was 
that no Chinese vessel should be allowed to anchor in the har- 
bour of H. without a pass from some Chinese mandarin. Of 
eourse no mandarin would grant a pass without a heavy fee; and 
by this one act the junk-trade to H was in a manner extermi- 
nated. But this was farther aided by other circumstances. A 
body of police was established, composed of Chinese of the most 
abandoned character; these men, under the cloak of their office, 
committed all manner of atrocities, more especially afloat, in the 
harbour, where their proceedings more easily notice. 
Boats and junks were plundered, and fees of all kinds were ¢x+ 
torted from them under false pretences. Since then the estab- 
lishment of the opium and other farms has completely extin- 
guished the trade of H. ‘The junks, instead of passing through 
the harbour as formerly, in going and coming between the Can- 
ton river and the W coast, now avoid it as they would a pesti- 
lence, and pass to the N of theisland, Depot-vessels have taken 
up their station at 2 place called Consingmoon, about half-way 
between Macao and Bocea-Tigris, where there is a tolerable har- 
bour: and, since 1944, a considerable native town has sprang Up 
there, with a pop. of from 3,000 to 4,000, composed entirely of 
petty traders and jank-men, who have deserted H. “The prin- 
ciple that H. is to support itself,” Mr. M. goes on to say, “must 
be entirely abandoned; it can only be viewed as a depot or ware 
house for British merchandise, which must be kept up at the ex- 
pense of the British nation, or rather ont of the revenue derived 
by the nation from the China trade. It is utterly im possible and 
hopeless to expect that the few British merchants ‘resident in 
China, not 100 in number, can ever support a settlement like H. 
Though it would take years to repair the evil which misgover- 
ment has brought upon H., I am still of opinion that a prudent 
eourse would in time restore its prosperity, and that it would 
eventually become one of the principal mercantile emporia in the 
world. Nothing can exceed the eh of its harbour, being 
not only one of the safest in the world, but close to the ocealls 
and, from having two entrances equally safe, it is accessible with 
every wind, It would be a central point for the whole whaling- 
trade in the Pacific, ag well as for the general commerce of the 
East, ranging from Singapore to Japan, and thence along the W 
eoast of America to Cape Horn, including our Australian colo- 
nies, the Philippines, Sumatra, Java, &c. 4H, is also favourably 
situated as a depot for sugar, cassia, camphor, and other articles 
of China produce. It is proper to add, in reference to the China 
junks frequenting the harbour, that though by treaty we are 
bound not to allow them to anchor without a from a Chinese 
mandarin, this regulation, strictly observed for a year or two ly 
the H. government, has of late, at the earnest entreaty of the 
British merchants, heen dispensed with. But unfortunately be- 
fore this was done the junks had ceased to come, and will 


to the sun, salt fish and huge baskets of rice, of va- 
rious shades and qualities. Im the interior of the 
store, labelled jars of different kinds of pickles are 
arranged on shelves, coloured candles and tinsel 
paper for sacrificial offerings, brooms, baskets, and 
hats, all constrncted of the universal bamboo, showily 
painted lanthorns, made by varnishing over a light 
bamboo frame-work, together with bundles of differ- 
ent coloured string hang from the ceilings; and on 
the floor large jars of oil, pickled cabbage, samshew, 
beans, tea, and sugar; whilst some portion of the 
narrow counter displays small baskets of loch-soy 
(resembling vermicelli in appearance, and used for 
the same purpose), packs of cards, Chinese crackers, 
&e. &e.; never less than three, and in large estab- 
lishments a goodly number of assistants are con- 
stantly ready to serve customers; one stands in the 
centre of the shop and bawls out the article required, | 
another ares the same, and the clerk sitting on 
the money-box behind the counter makes entry si- 
multaneously with the delivery. Business is thus 
carried on with a degree of carefulness and precision 
exemplary even to Europeans. That greatest bane, 
and, to present appearance, immovable obstacle, to 
an extension of legitimate commerce between China 
and the rest of the world, the opium traffic, which 
through the obstinate and mistaken policy of the | 
Chinese government, subserves the interests of the 
many to the fortunes of the few, is not in Victoria— 
proportionably to the trade in other parts of China 
—carried on to any great extent; opium is refined 
and openly retailed.on the opposite shore of Kowloon, 
but the amount of bribe to the Chinese mandarins 
for winking at this infraction of the law must be very — 
high, or those parties who have for the two years 
previous to July last made payment to our govern- 
ment of an annual duty of £4,000 for farming the 
licence to retail, could not have competed with them 
in the sale; since that time the exclusive right for 
one man to retail opium in Victoria has been done 
away with; and licenses are now indiscriminately 
issued in three different forms; 1st, to sell in quan- 
tities less than a chest (which weighs about 14 cwt.): 
for this 360 dollars per annum is paid; 2d, for license 
to boil down and refine the opium preparatory to 
being used, for which the charge is 240 d. per ann.; 
Sd, for keeping an opium-smoking divan; and for 
this indulgence a license is charged at 10 d. per 
month.” A good road has been constructed across 
the island from Victoria to Stanley. 

Commercial value.) ‘The European shipping which arrived at 
Victoria in 1847 amounted to 694 veasels = 229,465 tons; the 
Chinese junks to 50,058 tons. In 1848 the shipping, exclusive of 
(Chinese vessels, which arrived in H. was 700 = 228,815 tons. In 
1849, 896 vessels = 293,711 ager er bg The a in Chi- 
nese vessels consist principally of sugar, alum, sulphur, rice, nut- 
oil, and salt; and in 1847 amounted to £498239.° The exports, 
which were principally opium and long cloths, amounted in 1847 
to £226,130. Chinese sugar to the extent of 21,529,600 lbs., and 
value of £144,827, was appre at H. for New South Wales, India, 
and England, in 1847. The value of the exports in 1848 was | 
£1,254.703, The imports in Chinese vessels in 1848 amounted to 
£169,446; the exports to £236,298, of which £147,956 was in sugar. 
The ocenpation of H., it is allezed, was first brought about by 
opium speculators, who thought it a fit place for their traffic; but 
the opinion of Dr. Gutzlaif is. that this place was only of value | 
when all the other ports of China were closed. To open trade 
with other ports to the northward, he and Mr. M. Martin argue, 
an island towards the middle of the coast ought to have been se- 
lected. ‘The cause of the retention of EL, at the time when the Chi- 
nese government on signing the treaty with Sir Henry Pottinger 
i ak make great sacrifices, arose from ignorance of 
the inzs of HL, and from the belief that Chusan was a 

unhealthy spot for Europeans, When H. was selected by 
Captain Ellict, the sphere of the British commerce in China was 
emall ; Ee tall 6 ms Harlem ep Dege teddies ie 
are no sound reasons, a tary, civil, political, social, re- 
ligious, financial, or commercial light, for preferring it to Chu: 
e as an opium entrepot in time of war; but that is scarcely 
a sufficient justification for the enormous waste in the mainte- 
nance of this colony, not only of money, but of the lives of the 
troops and settlers. On the other hand, Mr. Matheson, with whom 
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bent the harbour again until the farms are abolished." BA : 
. is 1,520 m. steaming distance from Singapores 
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3.0387 m. from Point de Galle in Ceylon; 5,050 m. 
from the Sandwich islands; and 6,200 m. from Van- 
conver’s island and the Columbia river. 

HON-HERGIES, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Nord, cant. of Bavay. Pop. 1,030. 


of Warwick. Area 660 acres. Pop. in 1841, 50, 


the Asiatic archipelago, in the Banda sea, to the 5 


of the ‘island of ‘Ceram, in § lat. 3° 35’, and E long. 
128° It produces rice and cloves. 


Serene 6 are See are 


Walsham. Area 1,310 acres. Pop. in 1841, 344. 


East Durham, on a branch of the Wensum. Area 
2.780 acres. Pop..in 1831, 365; in 1841, 358. 


NNE of Grantham. Area 1,250 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 365; in 1841, 149.—Also a parish in Suffolk, 
74 m. NNE of St. Edmund’s Bury. Area 1,450 
\ ~~ geres. Pop. in 1831, 248; in 1841, 278.—Also a 
|: ‘parish in Warwickshire, 14 m. N of Shipton-upon- 

Stour. Area 2,600 acres. Pop. in 1841, 305. 

’ HONITON, a parish, borongh, and market-town 
: of Devonshire, 164 m. ENE of Exeter, and 148 m. 
' WSW of London, on the Otter, and intersected by 
’ a small streamlet tributary to that river. Area of 
p. and borongh 2,800 acres. Pop. of p. in 1831, 3,509; 
in 1841, 3,895. The town of Honiton is situated in 
a beautiful vale, on a rising ground, on the S side of 
the Otter. The town principally consists of one 
straight and spacious street of considerable length, 
and well-paved and lighted. ‘The houses are almost 
all modern, an improvement that originated in fires, 
which at four periods nearly destroyed the town; 
namely, in 1747, when three fourths of the houses 
were burnt down; in 1765, when 160; in 1790, when 
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Through the main street runs a stream of water, 
from which the inhabitants are supplied by a dip- 
ping-place opposite almost every door. ‘The parish- 


the reform act the boundaries of the parl. borough 
of H. coincide with those of the parish, and the bo- 
rough returns 2 members. The number of electors 
registered for 1837 was 455; in 1848, 353. H. is a 
polling-place for the county.—It is said that the 
hannieeeee of serge was first introduced by the 
Lollards at H.; but the princips tun 
the town long consisted of the celebrated broad bone 
or thread-lace edgings, also called Bath Brussels lace. 
In Giobeainmne the present cent. the manufacturers 
of H. employed 2,400 hands in the town and neigh- 
bouring villages, but in 1820 they did not employ 
above 300. . ' 

HONLEY, a chapelry in Almondbury parish, 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 4 m. SSW of Huddersfield, on 
the Colne. Area 2,7 
in 1841, 5,383. 
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HONNAY, a department and commune of Bel- 
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Pop: of dep. 395; of com. 300. 
- HONNECOURT. acommune and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Nord, cant. and 5 m. 5 of Marco- 
ing, near the Schelde. Pop. 1,060. 

ONNEVAIN, 
prov. of Hainault, 


dep. of Blandain. Pop. 167. 
HONNIFELD, a village of Prussia, in the prov. 

of the Rhine; regency and 14. m. NNW of Coblenz, 
circle and 9 m. N of Neuwied. Pop. 214. It has 
some iron-works. . 
Fiestas a town 
the Rhine, re , 
circle of Nenvied, on the r. bank of the Rhine. 
1,230. It has a castle. 

T¥. - 
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HONILY, a parish in Warwickshire, 5} m. NNW 
HONIMA, Ueastre, or Sararva, an island of 


ee NING, a parish in Norfolk, 8m. ESE of North | f 
) sists of huts built in the form of hay-ricks; but in 
’ HONINGHAM, a parish in Norfolk, 8} m. SE of 


~ HONINGTON, a parish in Lincolnshire, 5 m. | 


87: and in 1797, when 80 houses were destroyed. | 


church erected in 1836-8 is a fine structure. Under | 


manufacture of 


90 acres. Pop. in 1831, 4,523; 


gium, in the prov. of Namur, arrond..of Dimant. | 


a commune of Belgium, in the | 


of Prussia, in the prov. of 
ney and 1§ m. NW of Coblens, and | 
op. 








HONNINGEN, or HuysGes, a town of Prussia, in 
the prov. of the Rhine, regency and 33 m. WNW of 
Coblenz, circle and 6 m. N of Adenau. Pop. 420. 
Wine is cultivated in the environs. 

HONO, « small island in the Ca t, off the 
coast of Sweden, at the mouth of the Gota, 15 m. 
W of Gottenburg. . , 

HONOLULU, or Hoxorvet, a town, the capital 


of the Sandwich islands, in the island of Waohn or 


Oahu, in N lat. 21°20", and W long. 157° 45". Pop. 
6,000, of whom about 250 are English or Americans. 
Tt is situated on the § side of the island, and con- 


many instances comfortably fitted up in the interior, 
and adorned with neat gardens filled with banana 
and other shady trees. It has a safe and commo- 
dious port and building-docks, and is already an 
entrepot. for. European. and Indian goods, whence 
they are re-shipped to the new states of Spanish 
America, . It. is also a rendezvous for most of the 
whale-ships. Sometimes 80 sail of them, each of 
from 300 to 500 tons, are at anchor there for months 
at the same time. In 1835 the amount of imports 
at H. was 300,000 dollars; of exports 620,000, Of 
the exports 320,000 d. were foreign produce, and 
800,000 d. native produce. .A permanent commerce 
in connection with California, and indirectly with 
Australia, New Zealand, Calcutta, and China, seems 


to be springing up at this port. Two newspapers 


are printed here. 
HONOR-DE-COS (L*), a commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Tarn-et-Garonne, cant. and 8 m. 


ESE of La Francaise, on the r. bank of the Avey- 
ron. Pop. 1,535. 


HONORE’ (Sarxt), a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Nievre, cant. and 6 m. 8 of Monlins-en- 
Gilbert. Pop. 1,051. It is noted for its thermal sul- 
eee springs and baths. Fairs for cattle are 

eld here twice a-year. ‘This village occupies the 
site of an ancient Gallic town, rebuilt by the Ro- 
mans, and named by them Arbandata. It received 
its present appellation after the establishment of the 
Christian religion in Gaul. 

HONORINE - LA- CHARDONNE (Satste), & 
commune of France, in the dep. of the Orne, cant. 
and 14 m. NE of Athis, 28 m. NNE of Domfront. 
Pop. in 1841, 1,547.0 — 

HONORINE- LA - GUILLAUME (Sarste), 4 
commune of France, in the ‘7's of the Orne, cant. 
and 6 m. W of Putanges, and 18m. WNW of Argen- 
tan. Pop. in 1841, 1,274. In the environs are 
quarries of excellent granite. 

HONORURU. See Honorcrv. 

HONRUBIA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 


be el 


in the prov. and 35 m. 8 of Cuenca, and partido of 


San Clemente, Pop. 1,820. It has several churches, 
one of which stands in a square, and is a handsome 
edifice, a custom-house, and several convents. The 


manufacture of linen, coarse woollen fabrics, and 


tape, forms, with agriculture, the chief branches of 
local industry. A fair is held here once a-year. — 
HONSEM, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Brabant, dep. of Willebringen. Pop. 196. : 
HONT, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Antwerp, dep. of Beersse. Pop. 165. 
HON AN. ARES, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
in, the prov. and 34 m. ENE of Guadalajara, and 
partido of Brihuega, in a level tract near the He- 
nares. Pop, 172. eat 
~ HONTANAS, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 
the prov. and 15m. W of Burgos, partido and 5 m. E 
of Castroxeriz, Pop. 318. It is situated at the. en- 
trance of a valley, and contains a parish, and has 3 








hermitages and a convent. Common cloth is the 
only article of local manufacture. : re 
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is called ‘Tebua by the natives. It has a bluff ap- 

|; pearance, and is of inferior extent to others of the 

| group to which it belongs.—Also one of the Galapa- 
| gos group, in N lat. 1° 27’. 

| HOOD. (Ports), a et on the W coast of North 
America, in N lat. 56° 44’. 

HOOD RIVER, 2 large river of Arctic America, 

which rans from SW to NE, and flows into Corona- 


tion gulf, in N lat. 67° 22". | 
HOOE, a parish in Sussex, 6 m. SW of Battle. 


Area 2,290 acres. Pop. in 1831, 525; in 1841, 519. 
HOOFDPLAAT, a village of Holland, in the 
prov. of Zealand, cant. and 18 m. WNW of Halst, 
near the 1. bank of the Western Scheldt. Pop. 1,000. 
HOOGBOOM, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Eckeren. Pop. 291. 
HOOGBRAEK, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Wiekevorst. Pop. 169. 
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prov. of Brabant, dep. of Bautersem. Pop. 155. 
HOOGE, a village of Holland, in N. Brabant, 74 
m. N of Breda. Pop. 1,314. 


prov. of West Flanders, dep. of Zillebeke. Pop. 100, 
HOOGEKRAAL. See Pacartsporr. 


Belgium, in the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Vel- 
sieque-Ruddershove. Pop. 835. 

TOOGE-ET-NEDERLEST, a commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Brabant, dep. of Laeken. Pop. 
BS 


56. 

HOOGEN-ET-LIEGEN-RIELEN, a commune 
of Belgium, in the prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Lich- 
tert. Pop. 302. > , 

HOOGEN-HERWEG, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Ruyen. Pop. 586. 

HOOGENWEG, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Berlaere. Pop. 196. 

HOOGEVEEN, a town of Holland, in the prov. 


ENE of Meppel. Pop. 6,995. 

HOOGEY BSHKYLHOEK-EN-ROSKANS- 
MONT, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of East 
Flanders, dep. of Saint-Gilles. Pop. 395. 

HOOGEZAND, a town of Holland, in the prov. 

and 8m. SE of Groningen. Pop. 1,680. 

HOOGHEYD, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Duffel. Pop. 648, 

HOOGHLY, or Hue1t, a town, river, and district 

‘of Bengal. The district is situated between the 22d 
tance on both sides of the river H. It has Burdwan 


Bengal on the §; and Midnapur on the W. It has 
an area of 2,260 sq. m., with a pop. of 1,239,150 in 
1822. The northern part of it is fertile; but that 
near the sea is swampy, or covered with jungle.— 
The town of H., situated on the W side of the river 
of the same name, in N lat. 22° 54’, E long. 88° 28’, 
93 m, N by W of Calcutta, was founded by the Por- 
tuguese abont the year 15598, and in a short time 
drew away all the trade from Saatgong, which till 
that period had been the government port of Bengal. 
Under the Portuguese Hl. was fortified, and it con- 
tinned to flourish till 1632, when it was attacked, 
and, after a siege of three months and a half, taken 
by the Mogul troops. From this period FH. became 
the imperial under or port: all the officers of govern- 
ment were ordered to btn — ; and weno 
-povernor was appointed over it, who, In course o 
Bae, bi Tadependent of the governor of the 


time, became 1 

srov. In 1642, the English, and soon after the 

atch, obtained permission to erect factories here. 

‘The former imprudently built theirs in the. town; 

but the Dutch made choice of a spot 2 m. down the 
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rupees annually on the whole amount of their trade 
| with Bengal. For a considerable time, however, the 


landed at H. without opposition; but the cireum- 


HOOGBUTZEL, a commune of Belgium, in the | 


HOOGE (La), a commune of Belgium, in the’ 


HOOG-EN-LEEG-WORMEN, a commune of 


‘the river to Chatanati, the present Calcutta, and 


‘of Drenthe, 14 m. WNW of Coevorden, and 15 m. | 


But the fijdar or 


-and 23d parallels, and extending a considerable dis- | 


on the N; the Sunderbunds on the E; the gulf of | to retire, and proceeded to Delhi; from which period 


‘retaken by the nabob Seraje-ad-dowleli; but in the 


‘the revenues of Ben 


| Calcutta.—The H. river is formed by the junction of 
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river, at a village called Chickori.—For some time 
after these settlements were formed, H., under the 
name of Bukshi-Bunder, became the emporium of 
the greater part of the trade carried on between 
Persia, Arabia, and India. The duties were 
levied at 2 per cent. ad val. from Mahommedans, and 
84 per cent. from all others except the English, who, 
in consequence of a firman obtained by Boughton, 
the surgeon, from Shah Jehan, paid only 3,000 
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English were oni allowed to have a corporal and 
20 European soldiers to protect their factory at H.; 
but, in consequence of various disputes, which had 
taken place between them and the government, a 
detachment of 400 soldiers, escorted by some vessels 
of war, was sent from Madras in 1686. ‘This force 
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stance caused so much alarm, that the nabob, Shaista 
Khan, ordered a considerable military force to en- 
eamp in the vicinity of the town. Between these 
troops and the English soldiers a dispute occurred 
on the 28th of October, when both parties had re- 
course to arms, and a general action took place. 
During the conflict, Admiral Nicholson opened a 
cannonade on the town, and burnt 500 houses, 
amongst which was the British factory, valued, with 
the goods it contained, at £300,000 sterling. The 
governor solicited a suspension of hostilities, and 
agreed to restore to the English all their immunities; 
but the nabob, who resided at Dacca, ordered all the 
English factories and property at H. to be confis- 
cated, and sent a large force to expel them from the 
place. Previous to its arrival, the English, having 
embarked all their moveable property, dropped down 
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after a short period proceeded to Hijeli, a town 
close to the mouth of the Ganges. On the conclu- 
sion of peace, in the following year, the nabob 
wished the English to return to H., but they declined 
the offer. In 1696, H. was taken and plundered by 
Subha Sing and Rehim Khan, but was soon after 
recovered, and restored to the Mogul government by 
the Dutch of Chinura. About 1704, the nabob, 
Murshud Cooly Jaffier Khan, having been appointed 
sole governor of Bengal, transferred the seat of go- 
vernment from Dacca to the present Murshedabad. 
vernor of H. disclaimed his 
authority, and a took place between the two 
parties, in which the fujdar, owing to assistance he re- 
ceived from the French at Chandernagore, was victo- 
rious. ‘That functionary, however, thonght it better 
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the right of nomination of fujdar became vested in 
the nabobs of Bengal. H. was taken on the 10th 
of January 1757 by the British; was shortly alter 


month of June following was again taken by the 
British. They nevertheless permitted the nabobs 
Meer Jaffier and Cossim Ali to appoint the fujdars 
of H.; but in 1765, when the East India company 
was appointed by the emperor dewan or collector of 
Bahar, and Orissa, they 
transferred the port-duties from H. to Calcutta; 
since which period the former place rapidly declined, 
and most of the o t inhabitants removed to 
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the two western branches of the Ganges, the Cossim- 
bazar and Jellingi, sometimes known as the Dum- 
muda and Rupnarain rivers. The entrance to this 
deltoid branch of the Ganges is rendered extremely 

and difficult by the numerous sand-banks, 
which are frequently shifting their relative positions. 
At Calcutta it is nearly as wide as the mes at 
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Gravesend; but is 8 or 10 m. wide at its mouth, 
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Few rivers can boast of a more extensive ecommerce; 
but it is only navigable for ships as high as the tide 
reaches, and the upper part of it is nearly dry during 
the hot season. Its junction with the Baghirett 
takes place at Nudya, 68 m. above 
spring-tides also ran up with great violence, advanc- 
ing at the rate of 15 m. an hour, 
overset boats and drive ships from 
The tide does not extend more than 30 m. above 
Caleutta, and, during the rainy season, its influence 
is greatly checked by the large body of water that 
comes down the river. It is proposed to carry a 
railway from Howrah. opposite Calcutta, on the bank 
| of the H., to Rajmhal on the Ganges. This railway 
| will be abont 200 m. in length; and will save, for 8 
| | months in the year, a dangerous and difficult naviga- 


tion of 530 m. through the Sunderbunds.—Several | 


| 
kinds of fish are canght in this river, particularly the 
cockup, the sable mangoe fish, and prawns; it also 
abounds with crocodiles and sharks. It is esteemed 
|: the most sacred branch of the Baghiretti or true 
’ (Ganges by the Hindus. See Gances. 
is HOOGKAMEREN, a commune of Belgium, in- 
| the prov. of. East Flanders, dep. of Saint-Nicolas. 
Pop. 2138. 
HOOGKARSPEL, a village of Holland, in the 
| prov. of N. Holland, 3 m. 5 by W of Enkhuisen. 
Pop. 1,000. . 
HOOGEWARTIER, a commune of Belgium, in the 
| prov. of West Flanders, dep. of Clercken. Pop. 275. 
HOOG-LAETHEM, a commune of Belgium, in 
, the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Laethem-Saint- 
' Martin. Pop. 165. | 
HOOGLAND, a commune of Belgium, in the 
| prov. of Brabant, dep. of Werchter. Pop. 159.— 
|. ‘Also a small town of Holland, in the prov. of 
| Utrecht, 2m. NE of Amersfort. Pop. 1,450. 
HOOGLANDEKEN, a commune of Belgium, in 
| se oe of West Flanders, dep. of Eessen.. Pop. 114. 
1} OOGLEDE, a town of Belginm, in W. Flan- 
ders, 12 m. NE of Ypres. Pop. 4,584. 
HOOGMOLEN-ET-BANHOUT, a commune of 
' Belgium, in the prov. of West Flanders, dep. of 
'  Heestert. Pop. 631. 
HOOGSTADT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
' prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Ragen. Pop. 186. 
HOOGSTRAEDE, a department and commune 
of Belgium, in the prov. of West Flanders, arrond. 
of Furnes, watered by the Yzer. Pop. 689. 
HOOGSTRAET, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Baerdegem. . Pop. 
' 123.—Also a commune in thesame prov., in the dep. 
of Denderbelle. Pop. 153. 
: HOOGSTRAETEN, a town of Belgium, in the 
or of Antwerp, 10 m. NW of Turnhout, on the 
, March. Pop, 1,650. It has.a noble church, 300 ft. 
_ in length, with a tower 364 ft. in height. , The ma- 
terial is brick, with stone-dressings. 
HOOGWEG, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Antwerp, dep. of Itegem. Pop. 123. 
HOOK, a parish in Dorsetshire, 4 m. E of Bea- 
minster. Area 1,190 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1841, 268.—Also a ch 
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Iry in Snaith parish, Ww. R. 


of Yorkshire, 2 m. 5 of Howden, on the W bank of | 


_the Ouse. Area 1,620 acres. Pop. in 1881, 650; in 
1841, 1,221.—Also a hamlet in the p. and 3m.‘S of 
Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. Pop. in 1841, 


\ » HOOK, or Hooxe, a parish of co. Wexford, 44 m. 
’ SSW of Fethard. ‘Area 1,065 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
' 489; 1 1841, 523, At its S extremity,.on a head- 
‘land above Waterford Harbour, is a beacon nained 
' Hook Tower or Lighthouse. . 

HOOKER (Carr), a headland on the coast of 
Victoria Land, in § lat. 70° 36, E long. 166° 28°, 
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Melville range, in N lat. 69° 36’, E long, 121° 30°. 


‘and 81 m. SW of Bejapur, and district of Azimna- 
Caleutta, The | gur, in 6° 1 
| town was once In & 
and frequently | long the 
their Sah aia last of these chiefs, Abdul-Kharud, was dethroned 
| by the rajah of Parnella abont the year 1643. 


Kent. 


seignory of Jever, on 
small port. 
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FLOOKER (Mount), a conspicuous summit in the 
HOOKERY, a town of Hindostan, in the prov, 


N lat. 16° 13’, and E long. 74° 47. This 
flourishing condition, and was 
residence of a Mahommedan chief. The 


HOOK-GREEN, a hamlet in the p. of Southfleet, 
Pop. 60. a 
HOOKSET, a township of Merrimac co., in the 


state of New Hampshire, U.5S., 9 m. SSE of Concord, 
intersected by the Merrimac. Pop. in 1840, 1,175. 


of Oldenburg, in the 
German sea, It has a 


HOOKSIEL, a uillage 
=] 


HOOKSTOWN, a village of Green township, 


Beaver co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 242 m. NV 
of Harrisbarg, on a branch of Mill creek. Pop, in 
1840 abont 230. 


HOOL, an island off the coast of Nordland, Nor- 


way,'in the West-Fjorden. It has a town of the 
same name. 


HOOLE, a parish in Lancashire, 7 m. SSW of 
Preston, on the Douglas. Area 2,500 acres. Pop. 


in 1831, 943; in 1841, 989: It contaims the town- 
ships of Much and Little Hoole.—Also a towmle in 
| the p..of Plemonstall, Cheshire, 14 m. NE of Ches- 
ter. Area 860 acres. Pop. in 1841, 294. 


HOOLE (Lrrrte), a township in the p. of Hoole, 


Lancashire, 6m. SW of Preston. -Avrea 1,090 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 189; in 1841, 204. 


HOOLE (Mvcn), a township in the p. of Hoole, 


Lancashire. Area 1,410 acres. Pop. in 1841, 785. 


HOOLY-ONORE, a town and fort of Hindostan, 


in the Mysore, 125 m. NW of Seringapatam, in N- 
lat. 13° 44", near the Buddra. 


HOONGAHABAT, and HOONGATONGA, two 


small islands in the Pacific, in the. Habai group, 


which Perouse describes as being nothing more than 


large uninhabitable rocks, lofty enough to be visible 


at the distance of 15 leagnes. They are about half- 
a-league in circumf.; and are separated from each 
other by a channel a league wide. The first is about 
30, and the other 26 m. NNE from Tongatabu. 

HOOPER ISLAND, an islet off the S coast of 
Quelpart island, in the sea of Corea, in N lat. 33° 10, 
E long. 126° 30’. | 

HOOPER’S ISLAND, an island in Dorchester 
co., Maryland, U.S., on the E side of Chesapeak bay, 
and is 7 m. long and 2} m. broad. ‘ 

HOORMARA, or Hormanra, a port of Beluchis- 
tan, in the prov. of Mekran, in N lat. 25° 18’, E long. 
65° 6’. It contains about 400 honses, and is under 


|the protection of the jam of Las. It conducts 4 


smart trade with the interior; but the country, for 7 
or 8 SATE JonTuey in every direction from it, 18 
e. : 

HOORN, a considerable seaport of Holland, in 
the proy. of Holland, on the Zuyder-zee, 14 m. E of 
Alkmaar, and 20 m. NNE of Amsterdam. It is 
surrounded by old ramparts, and is a tolerably well- 
built place. Tts harbour is the best on the coast of 
that sea; the trade in cattle, butter, and cheese, 44 


well as.in the produce of the fisheries, particularly 


herrings, is extensive. The principal 


are of woollen cloths and carpets; ship-building also 


is carried on to a considerable extent. H. was the 
birth-place of Schoutens, a celebrated aia i 
who conferred its name on the celebrated Cape Horn. 

HOORN ISLANDS, two islands in the 5. Pact- 
fie, discovered in 1616 by Le Maire and Schoutens 
who landed and stayed some days them, th 
ship lying at anchor in the mouth of a river.) ‘They 
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do not appear to have been visited until lately by 
any other navigator; unless indeed they are the two 
islands where the navigator Maurelle obtained re- 
freshments in 1781, and which he therefore named 
Consolation islands. When visited by Schontens, 


they were each governed by a king. Their male in- | 


habitants are tall in stature, strong and well-made, 
good runners, and expert swimmers, and of a yellow- 
ish brown ound Ses but the women are very de- 
formed, and hideously ugly. 


-HOORN’S ISLAND, a small island at the E en-. 


trance of the straits of Sunda, in S lat. 5° 44’, 


by 8S of Ludlow. Area 650 acres. Pop. in 1841, 
75. . . 

HOPE BAY, a bay in the English channel, on 
the coast of Kent, between Sandwich and Ramsgate. 
— Also a bay on the W shore of Vancouver's island, 
between Point Breakers and Woody point. 

HOPE-BOWDLER, a parish in Shropshire, 12 
-m. NNW of Ludlow. It includes the townships 
of Chilnwick and Ragdon. Area 2,470 acres. Pop. 

in 1801, 130; in 1841, 184. 
HOPE (Care), a high and bloff cape of Hudson's 
bay, at the entrance of Repulse bay, in N lat. 14° 


* HOOSICK, a river of New York, U.5., which has | 10’, W long. 85° 30.—Also a cape forming the E 
its rise in Massachusetts, and rans through Vermont | point of Stapylton bay. in Arctic America, m N lat, 


into Renselaer co., in the state of New 
it falls into the Hudson. Its length is about 46 m.; 
and it has a fallof 40 ft. in a distance of 200, afford- 
ing a fine water-power at the v. of Hoosick-Falls, 35 
m. NE of Albany. 

HOOTON, a township in Eastham p., Cheshire, 5 
m. E by N of Great Neston. Area 1,020 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 108; in 1841, 120. — 


HOOTON-PAGNELL, a parish in the W. R. of | 


Yorkshire, 64m. NW of Doncaster, comprising the 
townships of Bilham, Stotford, and H. Area 2,740 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 425; im 1841, 433. 

HOOTON-ROBERTS, a parish in the W. R. of 
Yorkshire, 6}. m. SE by S of Darfield. Area 1,050 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 178; in 1841, 175. 

HOPE, a parish and township in Derbyshire. 6 m. 
N by E of Tideswell, on the river Noe. Area 36,160 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 3302; in 1831, 3,927; in 1841, 
4,434, It comprises the chapelry of Fairfield, the 
townships of Fernilee, Grindlow, Highlow, H., Stoke, 
and part of Wardlow; the hamlets of Abney, Aston 
and Thornton, Brough and Shatton, Bradwell, Great- 
Hucklow, Nether-Padley, Offerton, Thornhill, and 
Woodland-Hope; with the liberties of Hazelbadge 
and Little-Hucklow. ‘Lace, thread, ropes, twines, 
hata, sackings, &c., are manufactured in this p,— 
Also a township in Buttington p., Montgomeryshire, 
1m. E. of Welshpool, on the Severn. Pop. in 1501, 
162; in 1841. 179.—Also a river of Sutherlandshire, 
which has its rise in Glengollie, in a stream which 
intersects Strathmore; runs a course of about 11 m, 
due N; and enters Loch Hope; whence, after a course 


of 1 m., it falls into the sea 3m.on the E side of 


Loch Eribol. — i 
_ HOPE, a village of Sussex co., New Jersey, U.5., 
on the road from Newton to Easton, in Pennsylva- 
nia, 16m. SW of the former, and 20 m. NE of the 
latter, on a branch of the Beaver. Pop. 1,690.— 
Also a township in Waldo co. in Maine, 36 m. 
ESE of Augusta, intersected by St. George’s river. 
Pop. 1,770.—Also.a township in Hamilton co., in 
New York, 58 m. NW of Albany. Pop. 711.—Also 
ay. in Franklin co., in Ohio.—Also a township in 
the Newcastle district of Upper Canada, bounded on 
the S by Lake Ontario. Pop. in 1842, 4,432.—Also 


a river of the island of Jamaica, m Surrey co., which | 


runs into the sea 5 m. 5 of Kingston, after a course 
of 12 m. from NNW to SSE. 

HOPE, or Eastrs, a parish and village in Flint- 
shire, 5} m. SE by S of Mold, on the river Alen, 
over which there is here a fine old bridge. It com- 
prises 8 townships, including the borough of ‘Caer- 
gurley. Pop. in 1801, 1,924; im 1881, 2,747; in 
1841, 2,916. The v. consists of three parallel streets, 
intersected by three others at right angles. This 
place, with Caergurley, constitutes a borough, re- 
turning, with Flint and its other contributaries, 1 
member to parliament. 

HOPE-ALL-SAINTS, a parish in Kent, 14 m. 
NNW of New-Romney. Areal,550 acres. Pop. 21. 











E | same state, bounded on the E and 5 by Johanst 


ork, where | 68° 58’, W long. 115° 54”. 


HOPE (Fort), a post on Repulse bay, in N lat. 
66° 32° 16", W long. 86° 55’ 51”. Mr. Rae’s expedi- 
tion the winter of 1846-7 here; and in April 
1847, proceeded N and explored the entire E coast of 
Committee bay as high as the parallel of 69° 30, 
The lowest temp, experienced during the winter was 
—47°.. The variation of the compass on 30th Aug, 
1846, was 62° 50’ 30” W, 

HOPE HARBOUR, an inlet at the opening of 
Magdalen sound, in the strait of Magalhaens, with 
good anchorage in 4 fath. It lies at the foot of a 
steep mountain, called by Sarmiento the Vernal. 

HOPE INLET, a creek in the coast of N. Aus- 
tralia, 11 m. from the 5S point of Clarence strait, 
opening into Shoal bay. 

HOPE ISLANDS, two small islands near the NE 
coast of New Holland, in 5S lat. 15° 41’, so called by 
Cook, immediately after his ship was cleared from 4 
dangerous situation off Cape Tribulation. 

HOPE-MANSELL, a parish in Herefordshire, 34 
m. SE by S of Ross. Area 1,190 acres. Pop. 187. 

HOPE (Movst)., a lofty insulated mass of rock 
on the coast of Admiralty sound, in the strait of 
Magalhaens, in S lat. 54° 26’ 30”, W long. 68° 59" 
11”",—Also a hill in SE. Australia, in 5 lat. 35° 56’, 
E long. 144° 20’. It consists of immense blocks of 
granite, and forms the extremity of a range extend- 
ing eastwards. 

HOPE (Port), a village in the township of Hope, 
in Upper Canada, at the month of a stream which 
enters the SE corner of Lake Ontari 

ire, 54 m. SE by 


HOPE-SAY, a parish in Shropsh 
E of Bishop’s- Castle, on the river Clun, Area 3,010 
acres. Saar 1831, 571; in 1841, 660. 
HOPE-SOLLERS, « parish im Herefordshire, 6 
m. N by E of Ross, on the Wye. Area 1,250 acres, 
in 1831, 179; in 1841, 161. 


Pop. i 

‘HOPE'S ADVANCE BAY, a bay on the coast of 
Labrador, 100 m. W of Cape Chidleigh, in N lat. 60°, 
W long. 70°. | 
HOPE'S ADV ANCE (Care), a cape in Hudson's 
straits, in N lat. 61° 45°. 

HOPE’S NOSE, a cape in the English channel, 
on the coast of Devonshire. 

HOPE-TOWN, a village of British Guayana, | m: 
from Fort Wellington. Pop. in 1849, 621. 

HOPE-UNDER-DINMORE, a parish in Here- 
fordshire, 44 m. SSE of Leominster, on the river 
Lage. Area 3,660 acres. Pop. in 1641, 586. 

\OPELESS (Movzt), a hill m SE. Australia, on 
the W side of the Bozun, im 5 lat. 31° 2’, E long. 
147° 2”. 

HOPEWELL, « township of Ontario co., in the 
state of New York, U. 5. 187 m. W of Albany, 
drained by the outlet of Canandaigua lake and its 
tributaries. Its soil consists of clay loam. Pop. in 
1840, 1,976.—Also a township of Mercer co., in the 
state of New Jersey, 17 m. N of Trenton. 
8,205.—Also a township of Cumberland co., in 


Pop. 
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creek, and drained by its tributaries, Mounts and 

Mill creeks. It has an undulating surface, with a 
soil consisting of clay loam. Pop. 2,220.—Also a 
township of Huntingdon co., in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, 13m. SW of Huntingdon. Its surface is 
mountainous. The soil in the valleys consists of 
calcareous loam.—Also a my 
the same state. Pop. 1,608.—Also a township of 
Washington co., in the same state, 12 m. NW of 
Washington. It has a hilly surface, with a loamy 
soil, and is drained by Buffalo and Cross creeks, and 
Brushy ran. Pop. 1,596.—Also a township of York 
co., in the same state, 14 m. SE of York. Its sur- 
face is undulating, and is drained by the head- 
branches of Deer creek. Pop. 1,905.—Also a town- 
ship of Cumberland co., in the same state, 21 m. W 
of Carlisle. It has a hilly surface, and slaty soil. 
Pop. 1,086.—Also a township-of Muskingum co., in 
the state of Ohio, 46m. Eof Columbus. Pop. 1,806. 
The v. is situated on the national road.—Also a 
township of Licking co., in the state of Ohio, on the 
national road, a few miles E of Hebron. Pop..1,150. 
—a<Also a township of Perry co., in the same state, 
watered by Jonathan’s creek. Pop. 1,544,—Also a 
township of Seneca co., in the same state, on the W 
side of Sandusky river. Pop. 913, 

HOPEWELL (Care), a headland on the E coast 
of Hudson’s bay, in N lat..58°, W long. 79°. 

HOPFENALD, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Gumbrinnen, circle of Insterburg. Pop. 158. 

HOPFENBRUCH, a village of Prussia, in the 
reg. of Frankfort, circle of Landsberg. Pop. 151. 

_  HOPFGARTEN, a town of Tyrol, in the Brixen- 

thal, 10 m. 8 of Kufstein. Pop. 997. 
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NE part of the prov. of Kwan-tung, in N lat. 24° 
80’, E long. 114° 53’. : 
HOPITAL (L’), a town of the Sardinian states, 
in the prov. of Savoy, 27 m. ENE of Chambery, near 
the r. bank of the Doron. Pop. 1,200. 
HOPITAL-BEAULIEU (L’), a town of France, in 


rival. 


HOPITAL-SOUS-ROCHEFORT (L’), a village 


NNW of Montbrison, on the r. bank of the Lignon. 
HOPKINS, a county in the W part of the state of 
Ohio, comprising an area of 750 sq. m.; bordered on 
the NE by Green river; on the E by Pond river; and 
on the W by Tradewater creek; and intersected by 
Otter, Flat, Drake’s, Crary, Clear, and Deer crecks. 
Pop. in 1840, 9,171, of whom 1,723 were slaves, 
OPKINSVILLE, a town of Hamilton township, 
Warren co., in the state of Ohio, 96 m. WSW of 
Columbus. Pop. in 1840, 150.—Also a village of 
a - arty in a — oe meet, 24 m. SW. 
of Frankfort, on the E side of Little river. 4 
1,581,—Also a v. of Ch Sc dvicaan 
of Little river.—Also a y.of Adair co., i 
of Missouri, 6 m. E of Grand Chariton Wee os 
HOPKINTON, a township of Merrimac co. in 
the state of New Hampshire, 7 m. W of Concord, 
watered by Contoocook river and its branches, and 
Warner and Blackwater rivers, all tributaries of the 
Merrimac. The banks of the streams possess con- 
siderable fertility. Pop. in 1840, 2,455.— Also a 
township of Middlesex co., in the state of Massachu- 
setts, 29 m. WSW of Boston, watered by branches 
of Charles and Mill rivers, and in the vicinity of the 
Boston and Worcester railroad and the Blackstone 


ton co., in the state of Rhode island, watered by 
Woo and Paweatuck rivers, and possessing a fertile 
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in Beaver co., in |. 


HO-PHING, a district and town of China, in the | 


of France, in the dep. of Loire, cant. of Boen, 12 m. 


- Chatooga co., in the state of | 
Georgia, 192 m. NW of Milledgeville, on the EF side’ 


‘Wattawa, 20 m. E of Pisek, and 25 m. NW of 
soil, Pop. 1,726. The village of the same name is | 
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situated in the 8 part of the township, on a branch 
of Charles river, and is very flourishing— Also a 
township of St. Lawrence co., in the state of New 
York, 215 m. NNW of Albany. It is watered by 
Racket and St. Regis rivers, and in the N presents a 
level surface and considerable fertility. Pop. 1,147. 

HOPPEN, a township in Bamborough parish, 
Northumberland, 44 m. ESE of Belford. Pop, in 


| 1831, 43; in 1841, 56. 


HOPPER, or Smarson Istanp, an island of the 


N. Pacific,-in the group of the Gilbert islands, in N 


lat. 0° 30’, and E long. 174°. It is of crescent form. 
Under this name is sometimes included as a group 
the adjacent islands Woodle, Hall’s, and Hender- 
ville. 

HOPPNER (Care), a headland in Arctic Ame- 
rica, in N lat. 76° 56’, W long. 70° 48’. : 

HOPSFORD, a hamlet in.the p. of Withybrook, 
Warwickshire. Pop. in 1841, 48. 


Westphalia and regency of Miinster, NE of Rheina. 
Pop. 365. 

HOPSTONE, a township in the p. of Claverley, 
Salop. Pop. in 1841, 45. 

HOPTON, a township in the p. and 2 m. W of 
Wirksworth, Derbyshire. Pop. in 1831, 118; in 
1841, 81.—Also a township partly in the p. of Stan- 
ton-Lacy, Salop. Pop. 50.—Also a township in the 
p- of Great Ness. Pop. 179.—Also a township in 
the p. of Hinstock. Pop. 77.—Also a parish in 5uf- 
folk, 8 m. W of Diss. Area 1,440 acres. Pop. in 


| 1831, 581; in 1841, 623,—Also a parish 4} m. N of 


Lowestoft, on the sea-shore. Area 1,250 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 260; in 1841, 251. | 
OPTON axp COTON, a township in the p. of 
St. Mary and St. Chad, Staffordshire. 3 m. NE of 
Stafford, S of the Grand Trunk canal, and E of the 
Stow. Area 1,770 acres. Pop. in 1841, 464. 
HOPTON -CANGEFORD, or Horron -1¥-THE- 
Hote, a parish in Salop, 4 m. NE of Ludlow. Area 


/820 acres. Pop. in 1831, 30; in 1841, 30. 
the dep. of Lot, cant. and 6m. WNW of La-Capelle- | 


HOPTON-CASTLE, a parish in Salop, 64 m. SE 
of Bishop-Castle, on a branch of the Clun. Area 
2,260 acres. Pop. in 1831, 145; in 1841, 164. 

HOPTON (Urrer and Lower), townships in the 
p. of Church- Hote, Montgomeryshire. Pop. of 
Upper 65; of Lower 39. . 


Much-Wenlock. Area 3,190 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
208; im 1841, 189. : 
HOPTON-WAFERS, a parish in Salop, § m.NE 
of Ludlow. Area 1,890 acres. Pop. in 1841, 481. 
HOPTRUP, a parish and village of Denmark, in 
the duchy of Sleswig, 5 m. SSW of Hadersleben, on 
the eoast-road, and on asmall lake which discharges 
itself into the Little Belt. { 
HOPWAS-HAYES, an extra - parochial liberty 
in Staffordshire, 2m. NW of Tamworth, and partly 
within the parliamentary boundaries of the borough. 
Tt comprises an area of 500 acres, skirted on the 


by the Coventry canal and river Tame. Adjoining 


on the SSE, in the p. of Tamworth, is the hamlet 
Hopwas. Pop. in 1841, 267. 
HOPWELL, a hamlet in the p. of Wilne, Derby- 
shire, 63 m. W of Derby. Pop. in 1841, 25. 
HOPWOOD, a township in the p. of Middleton, 
- Sp co. of Lancaster, 8 m. N of Manchester. Pop. 
peu . 
OR (Moryr). or Jebel-Harnn, a mountain of 


| Hass Petrma, in N lat. 30° 18’, E long, 35° 33’. 
canal. Pop. 2,245.—Also a township of Washing- | Aaron (HILL oF 


HORAZDIO a town of Bohemia, on the 


chatitz. Pop. 1,997. d+: 


HORB, a small town of Wiirtemberg, om the 
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HOPSTEN, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of 


HOPTON-MONK, a parish in Salop, 44m. S of 
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bank of the Neckar, 20 m. NNW of Hohenburg. 
Pop. 2,100. . 
HORBERG, a town of Styria, in the circle and 
24m. SE of Cilly. Pop. 375. 
HORBLING, a parish of Lincolnshire, 3m. E of 
Folkingham. Area 2,620 acres. Pop. 571. 
HORBURG, a town of France, in. the dep. of 
Haut-Rhin, cant. of Andolsheim, 1} m. E of Col- 
mar. Pop. 1,117.—Also a town and free port of 
Hanover, on the l. bank of the Elbe. 
' HORBURY, a chapelry in Wakefield p., in York- 
shire, 2} m. SW of Wakefield, on the Manchester 
and Leeds railway. Pop. 2,683, chiefly employed 
in woollen manufactories. . 
HORCAJADA, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 
the prov. and 30m. W of Avila, and partido of Barco, 
in a fertile plain, on the N side of a ramification of the 
Sierra de Avila. Pop. 806. It has a parish-church 
and a custom-house, and contains considerable re- 
mains of its Moorish origin.—Also a town in New 
Castile, in the prov. and 29 m. SSW of Cuenca, par- 
tido and 31m. SSEof Huete, near the L bank of 
the Giguela.. Pop. 1,082. | 
HORCAJO-DE-SANTIAGO, a town of Spain, 
in New Castile, in the prov. and 48 m. SW of Cuenca, 
and partido of Ucles, between the Gi la and Rian- 
gares. Pop. 2,820. It has a parish-church and a 
ag A Its industry consists chiefly in agri- 
culture. . 
HORCAJO-DE-LAS-TORRES, a town of Spain, 
m Old Castile, in ait ya and 42 m. NNW of Avila, 
and partido of Arévalo, near the r. bank of the Tra- 
bancos. Pop. 638. It has 2 convents and an hos- 


grandeur, wholly unexpected, and such as we had 
never seen; and the associations which at the mo- 
ment rushed upon our minds were almost over- 
whelming. As we went on, new points of interest 
were continually opening to our view. On the left 
of Horeb, a deep and narrow valley rans up SSE 
between lofty walls of rock, as if in continuation of 
the SE corner of the plain. In this valley, at the 
distance of nearly a mile from the plain, stands the 
convent; and the deep verdure of its fruit trees and 
cypresses is seen as the traveller approaches,—an 
oasis of beauty amid scenes of the sternest desola- 
tion. At the SW corner of the plain. the cliffs also 
retreat, and. form a recess or open place extending 
from the plain westward for some distance. _ From 
this recess there runs up a similar narrow valley on 
the west of Horeb, called el-Leja, parallel to that in 
which the convent stands; and in it is the deserted 
convent el-Arba’in, with a garden of olive and other 
fruit-trees not visible from the plain. A third gar- 
den lies at the mouth of el-Leja, and a fourth farther 
west in the recess just mentioned. ‘The whole plain 
is called Wady er-Rahah; and the valley of the con- 
vent is known to the Arabs as Wady Shu’-eib, that 
is, the Vale of Jethro. , Still-advaneing, the front of 
-Horeb rose like a wall before us; and one can ap- 
roach quite to the foot and touch the mount. 
irectly before its base is the deep bed of a torrent, 
by which in the rainy season the waters of el-Leja 
and the mountains around the recess pass down east- 
ward across the plain, forming the commencement 
of Wady esh-Sheikh, which then issues by an open- 
ling through the cliffs of the eastern mountain,—a 
fine b valley affording the only easy access to 
the plain and convent. As we crossed the plain our 
feelings were strongly affected, at finding here so 
unexpectedly a spot so entirely adapted to the serip- 
tural account of the giving of the law. No traveller 
has described this plain, nor even mentioned it ex- 
cept in a slight and general manner; probably be- 
cause net have reached the care by ao ogeee 
route without passing over it; and perhaps, too, 
cause neither the } highest point of Sin i (now called 
Jebel Masa), nor the still loftier summit of St. 
Catharine, is visible from any part of it.” ‘They sub- 
sequently examined this plain_ more closely, and 
were confirmed in their first impressions. “We 
measured across the plain, where we stood, along 
the water-shed, ode og the breadth to =] at aa 
int 2,700 English feet, or 900 yards; though in 
| ani parts it ss wide. The distance to the base of 
Horeb, measured in like manner, was 7,000 feet, 
or 2,383 yards. ‘The northern slope of the plain, 
north of where we stood, we judged to be somewhat 
‘less than a mile in length by one-third of a mile in 
breadth. We may therefore fairly estimate the 
whole plain at two geographical miles long, and 
ranging in breadth from one-third to ‘ro: Hhis irds of a 
‘mile; or as equivalent to a surface of at least one 
square mile. This space is nearly doubled by the 
recess so often mentioned on the west, and by the 
broad and level area of Wady Sheikh on the east, 
which issues at right angles to the plain, and is 
equally in view of the front and summit of the pre-  ; 
sent Horeb. ‘The examination of this afternoon con- 
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: HORCASITAS, a town of Mexico, 90 m. E of 
San-Lwuis-de-Potosi, near the |. bank of the Panueo. 

HORCON, a town of Cuba, in the dep. Occiden- 
tal, jurisdiction of Havana. Pop. 7,242. 

HORDA, one of the smaller Orkney islands, lyin, 
in the Pentland frith, between S. Ronaldshay an 
Swinna. 

HORDAIN, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Nord, cant. of Bouchain, Pop. 1,248. 

HORDE, a town of Prussian Westphalia, in the 
co. of Mark, on the Erusche, 3 m. SE of Dortmund. 

HORDLE, or Horpwett, a parish of Hants, 44 
m.SW of Lymington. Area 1,930'acres.. Pop. 845. 

HORDLEY, a parish in Salop, 3 m. SSW of 
Ellesmere. Area 1,980 acres. Pop. 308. 

HORE-ABBEY, a parish in co. Tipperary, ad- 
joining Cashel. Pop. 536. 

HOREB, a mountain of Arabia Petrza, in N lat. 

° 33’ BS long. 34° 2’, celebrated in Scripture his- 
tory. It forms the N extremity of the ridge of 
Sinai; and attains an alt. of 2,500 ft. above the con- 
vent of Saint Catherine, and between 7,530 and 
7,480 ft. above sea-level. Dr. Robinson, who sup- 
pe this mount to have been the scene of the de- 
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ivery of the Law, thus describes the approach to it: 
é& As we advanced, the valley still opened wider and 
wider with a gentle ascent, and became full of shrubs 
and tufts of herbs, shut in on each side by lofty gra- 
nite ridges, with rugged, shattered peaks a thousand 
feet high, while the face of Horeb rose directly before 
us. Both my companion and myself involuntarily | se 
exclaimed, ‘Here is room enough for a large encamp- vinced us, that here was space enough to satisfy all 
ment!’ Reaching the top of the ascent, or water-shed, | the requisitions of the scriptural narrative, so far as 
a fine broad plain lay before us, sloping down gently it relates to the assembling of the congregation to 
towards the SSE, enclosed by rugged and venerable | receive the law. Here, too, one can see the fitness 
mountains of dark granite, stern, naked, splintered | of the injunction, to set bounds around the mount, 
peaks and ridges, of indescribable grandeur; and | that neit er man nor beast might approach too near. 
terminated at the distance of more than a mile by The encampment before the mount, as has been be- 
the bold and awful front of Horeb, rising perpendi- | fore suggested, might not improbably include only 
cularly in frowning majesty from twelve to fifteen : | , 

4} hundred feet in height. It was a scene of solemn 
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their flocks, were scattered among the adjacent val- 
leys.” See Srvar. | 

HORETOWN, a parish in Wexford, 24 m. SW of 
Tachmon. Area 3,991 acres. Pop. in 1881, 1,149; 
in 1841, 1,262. | 

HORFIELD, a parish in Gloucestershire, 2 m. N 
of Bristol. Area 1,190 acres. Pop. in 1841, 620. 

HORGAU, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of 
Suabia, and presidial of Zusmarshansen, 15 m. 
WNW of Augsburg. Pop. 1,150. _ 

HORGEN, a parish and village of Switzerland, 
capital of a bezirk or bailiwick of the same name, in 
the cant. and 9m. SSE of Zurich, on the SW bank 
of Lake Zurich. Pop., Protestants, 3,869. It is 
large and well-built, and has a handsome church. It 
possesses manufactories of silk and cotton fabrics, 
and a considerable transit trade. In the vicinity are 
the coal-mines of Kapfnach and the mineral baths of 
Bocken. The town of H. was destroyed by fire in 


- 1448 by the confederates, in 1581 it was pillaged by 


nga of the Catholic cantons, and in 1804 was 
subjected to a ransom for having taken part in the 
insurrection against the establishment of the new 
constitution. — 

HORHO-HOUTCHIN, a. station on the great 
road from Peking to Maimatchin, in the desert of 
Gobi, in Mongolia, about 340 m. NNW of Peking. 

HO TZ, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Hainault, dep. of Chievres. Pop. 320. 

_ HORION, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Liege, dep. of Horion-Hozemont. Pop. 504. 
ORION-HOZEMONT, a department and com- 
mune of Belgium, in the prov., arrond. and 9 m. 
WSW of Liege. Pop. of dep., 2,289; of village, 323. 
In the environs are quarries of lime and paving- 
stone, and several lime-kilns, 
HORITZ, or Horice, a town of Austria, in Bohe- 
mia, and circle of Bidschow, 2 m. from the r. bank 
of Siete Pop. 3,205. 
RKESLEY (Great), a parish in Essex, 5 m. 
NW of Colchester, on the Stour. Area 2.880 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 464; in 1841, 730. 


- HORKESLEY (Lirrze), a parish in Essex, 2 m. 


SW of Neyland. Area 1,060 acres. 
223; in 1841; 206. 
HORKSTOW, a parish in 
SSW of Barton-upon-Humber. 
Pop. in 1831, 240; in 1841, 228, 
ORLEBERQ, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Hainault, dep. of Steenkerque. Pop. 77. 
ORLEY, a parish in Oxfordshire, 3} m. NW of 
Banbury. Area 2,370 acres. Pop. in 1831, 881; in 
1841, 917.—Also a parish in Surrey, 5 m. SSE of 
Reigate, intersected by the London and Brighton 
bag Area 7,640 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,583. 
HORLITAIN (1’), a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Amongies, Pop. 257. 


Pop. in 1831, 


Lincolnshire, 4 m. 


HORMAZA, a town of 







Area 1,890 acres. | 





HORMILLA, a village of Spain, in Old Castile, 
in the proy. and 20 m. W.of Logrono, near the Na- 
gerilla, an affluent of the Ebro. Pop. 550. 

HORMILLEJA, a village of Spain, in the prov. 
and 16 m. W of Logrono, near the Tuerto, an afflu- 
ent of the Nagerilla, Pop. 250. 

HORMUZABAD,, a village of Persia, in the prov. 
and 96 m. NW of Kerman. , 

HORN, a town of Lippe-Detmold, 11 m. N of 
Paderborn. Pop. 1,700. It has manufactories of 
woollens, linen, and ticking.—Also a town of Lower 


Austria, on the r. bank of the Tiffer, 46 m. NW of 


Vienna. Pop. 680.—Also a v. of Bohemia, 8 m. 
NE of Elnbogen.—Also a y. and harbour belonging 
to the Swiss cant. of Thurgan, on the lake of Con- 
stanz, 9 m. W by N of the town of Constanz.—Also 
an island on the coast of W. Florida, between Ship 
and Massacre islands, néarly 13 m. long, and about 
am. wide. 

HORN (Care), a celebrated promontory on the 
S coast of Tierra-del-Fuego, in 8 lat. 55° 58” 41”, 
W long. 67° 10° 53”, forming the southern extremity 
of S. America. It, is the S point ofa group of 
islands of unequal extent, lying before Nassau bay, 
and known by the name of Hermite islands. 
the NW side of the cape are two peaked rocks, like 


| sugar-loaves; some other straggling rocks lie to the 


W of it, and one 5 of it, but they are all near the 
shore. From whatever side it is viewed, it appears 
one isolated majestic mass boldly standing out into 


the ocean,—an, énormous mass of black rock, unen- 


livened by the slightest trace of vegetation. The 


land, rising from the NE, conspictious above‘all the 


neighbouring land, here unites in one rounded un- 
broken promontory, and, after attaining its greatest 
élevation, sinks towards the 5 almost perpendicularly 
into the sea. It was first sighted by Jacob le Maire 
a Dutchman, in 1616, and since that time has b 

eommonly doubled by vessels in their passage inte 


the Pacific, being found preferable in every respect 


to the tedious passage through the straits of Magel- 
haéns. The current setting along the SW coast of 
Tierra-del-Fuego, takes a more easterly direction 
from the vicinity of the Diego Ramirez islands, and 
setting round Cape H. towards Staten island goes off 
tothe ESE. It runs at an average rate of 1 m. per 
hour, and is strongest near the land. Smperior ships, 


enlarged éxperience, and a more scientific education, 


have divested the passage round Cape H, of its pris- 


| tine terrors; but it still involves sufficient. difficulty 


to put the prudent mariner on his guard. Comman- 
der Wilkes of the American navy thus speaks of it: 
“Before leaving these desolate and stormy regions, 
it may be expected that I should say a few words re- 
lative to the passage round Cape There are 50 


| many opinions relative to the best manner of pro- 


in this navigation, that one in consulting 
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. Spain, in Old Castile, i 
the prov. and partido and i'm. W of Bins, ear| | 
the r. bank of the river of the same name. Pop. 
245. The river H. falls into the Arlanzon after a) 
course of about 12 m. | 
HORMAZAS, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 
the prov. and partido and 13 m. NW of Burgos, in 
ae stream. Pop. 567. mat 
__HO! ) (GREAT), a parish in’ Hertfordshire, 
2} m. SE of Buntingford, on the Quin. Area 2.160 
acres. Pop in 1831, 576: in 1841, 595, 
HORMBAD .D (Litttr), a parish in Bree 




















them derives but little satisfaction, no two authori- 
ties agreeing in their views upon the subject. I am 
inclined to believe that as much depends upon the 
vessel, and the manner in which she is navigated, #8 
the route pursued, whether the cape is passed close 
to, or given a good berth; the object of all is to pass 
it as quickly as possible, and taking into considera- 
tion the difficulties to be incurred from boisterous 
weather, heavy seas, and ice, it is impossible to lay 
down any precise rule. That course which appears 
Peng tw at the sine ought to be adloped, eg 7 
OL om.” re ses ing, however, in view that there is no danger to be 
Vo. ik 12 . ee en 1 a3 2,160 tp rouended in navigating on the W coast of Tierra 
H RMIGOS, Mg abs Pog Ree . , | del Fuego, as the current sets along its coast, and it 
New Castile, in the prov, son’st 1) "Nye s bain, in| is perfectly safe and practicable to navigate it as far 
and partido of Escatonn ane oom: NW of Toledo, | as Cape Pillar. ‘The great difficulty exists in pass 

Alberche, Pop. 216. 7" * “*7He valley near the |ing the pitch of the cape; there is none aftertd 
an in getting to the westward. On the coast the wit 
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| seldom blows long from the same quarter, but veers is as old as the Norman conquest. Area 8,690 acres. 
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from SW to NW; the gales generally begin at the for- | Pop. in 1831, 364; in 1841, 278.—Also a township in 
mer quarter, and end at the latter. Previous to the | Great. Smeaton p., N. R. of Yorkshire, 7m. SE by 
SW gales it would therefore in all cases be advisable, | S of Darlington, on the Tees. Area 2,050 acres. 
when indications of their occurrence are visible,— | Pop. in 1831, 262; in 1841, 278. 

which are known by the banks of cumu/t in that quar- | _HORNBY, a township in Steuben co., in the state 
ter some 24 hours previously,—to stand to the south- | of New York, U. 8, 205 m. W by 8 of Albany, in- 
ward and westward in preference, with as much sail | tersected by Mead’s creek. Pop. 1,048. 

as well can be carried, that when the change occurs | HORNEY HILLS, a range in E. Falkland is- 


: lands, running parallel to Falkland sound, behind 


you may be ready to stand on the other tack to the 
sorthward. One thing every navigator ought to the coast-range, as far as Hill-gap, whence they take 
a W direction. ‘Their alt. ranges from 1,800 to 


bear in mind,—that it requires all the activity and 
perseverance hé may be possessed of to accomplish it 2,300 ft. 
HORNCASTLE, a parish and market-town in 
Lincolnshire, 20} m. E by 8 of Lincoln, on the river 


quickly.” | 
HORN (Fatse Care), a remarkable headland of 
Bane. Area 2,510 acres. Pop. in 1801, 2,015;'in 
1831, 3,988; in 1841, 4.521.—The town, which is 


S. America, 9 m. NE of Cape Horn. . . 
HORN MOUNTAINS, a range of mountains in 
- \ neat and well built, is pleasantly situated at the 
bottom of the Wolds, on the river Bane, which has 


N. America, in N lat. 61°, W long. 1187. 
HORN’S ISLAND, a small island near the coast 
been rendered nayigable from H. to its junction 
with the Witham. ‘The principal part of the town 


of S. Carolina, in N lat. 83° 7’, W long. 79° 17°. 
HORN TOWN, a village in Maryland, U. 5., 120 
oceupies an angle formed by the confluence of the 
Bane and the Warring. The handsome re-edifica- 


| 
| 
| 
' mm. from Philadelphia. 
| HORNACHOS, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
tion of many houses in the —— streets has given | 
| to the town an air of neatness; but the effect which 
: 


= —$——<—— 


HORNACHUELOS, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 27 m. SW of Cordova, on a spur of the Sierra 
Morena. Sabin: nig Ay 

HORN- AN, a lake in Swedish Lapmark, in- 

 tersected by the parallel of 66", It is nearly 50 m. 
‘ in Iength from NNW to SSE, but its greatest breadth 
does not exceed 8 m. It discharges itself by the 
| Skelleftea into the gulf of Bothnia. 


42 m. ESE of Barla oe. Pop. 2,500 
would thus be produced in its general appearance is 
materially diminished by the narrowness and irregu- 
larity of the streets. Tanning constitutes the chief 
branch of trade; considerable bnsiness is also done 
in corn and wool; and, from its situation in the 


midst of a populous district, the town enjoys 4 large 
retail trade. Three fairs for horses, cattle, and sheep 
are held here annually. The first, which concludes 
on 22d June, has declined much. The second, which 
terminates on 2Ist August, has long been celebrated 
as one of the largest fairs for horses in the empire. 
It continues about 10 days, being 3 days more than 
the time appointed by the charter. This fair is 
attended by purchasers from different parts of En- 
rope, and even from America. The third fair is 
Hite on 28th = 29th ey a is pepeet a 
polling-places for the members for the rts of Lind- 
Bey. , it is supposed to have been the Panoballin of 
the Roman geographer Ravennas. Ye . 
HORN-C URCH, a parish in Essex, 17} m. SW 
of Chelmsford, and 24m. SE of the Romford station. 
on the East Counties railway. Area 4,920 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 2,186; im 1841, 2,399. a 
ORNCLIEF, a township in the p. of Norham, 
co. of Durham, 44 m. SW of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
‘Area 840 acres. Pop. in 1831, 369; in 1841, 322. 
HORNDON (East or Great), a parish in Essex, 
4m. SE of Brentwood, Area 2,090 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 438; in 1841, 529. 
HORNDON (West), a parish in Essex, 34 m. 
SSE of Brentwood. Area 470 acres. Pop. in 1941, 60. 
HORNDON-ON-THE-HILL, a parish in Essex, 
6m. NNE of Gravesend. Area 2.390 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 511; im 1841, 576. Se 
HORNE, a parish in Surrey, 44m. SSW of God- 
stone. Area 4,270 acres. Pop. in 1841, 649. 
HORNEBURG, or Hornsvure, a town of Prussia, 
in the prov. of Westphalia, regency and 30 m. SW 
of Munster. Pop. 325.—Also a town of Hanover, 
in the landr. and 9m. SSE of Stade, and 18 m. W 
of Hamburg, on the |. bank of the Liihe. Pop. 1,248. 
HORNEF 


HORNATH, or Kuwxerr, 4 river in the NE of 
Hungary, which rises in the Carpathian mountains, 
‘and falls into the Theiss. 

HORNBACH, a river of Bavaria, which rises in 
the Vosges; runs W to Neu Hornbach, where it 
turns NW; and unites with the Enbach near Deux- 
Ponts, ‘after a course of 24 m. _ 

HORNBACH (Atr and Nev), two contiguous 
villages of the Bavarian prov. of the Rhine, on the 
conflnence of the Hornbach and Schwalbach, 5 m.5 
of Denux-Ponts. Pop. 1,900. _ 

HORNBERG, a town of Gere: in Baden, in 
the ape of Kinzig, on the 1. bank of the Gatach, 20 

“1. of Freiburg. Pop. 1,156.—Also a mountain 
on the W coast of Spitzbergen, rising to au alt. of 
4,680 ft. | 
HORNBLOTTON, a parish in Somersetshire, 34. 
m. WNW of Castle-Cary. Area 1,330 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 118; in 1941, 104. , 
HORNBURG, « small town of Prussian West- 
phalia, 50 m. N of Cologne.—Also a town of Prus- 
sian Saxony, on the r. bank of the Tis, 48 m. WSW 
‘of Halberstadt. Pop. 2,500. Fy. - 
HORNBY, a chapelry and market-town in Mel- 
ling p., Lancashire, 10 m. NE of Lancaster, on the 
river Wenning, at its junction with the Lune. Area 
2,290 acres. Pop. in 1831, 983; in 1841, 318. The 
‘town is small bat neat, and pleasantly situated 
between the rivers Lune and enning, over the 
former of which there is 4 stone bridge of three 
arches. The cotton manufacture constitutes the 
chief business of this place; but its general trade is 
increased during summer by the resort of visitors on 
their return from the tour of the lakes. Considerable 
fairs are held here annually on June 20th and ay 
30th, for horses and horn cattle. H. castle, built 
‘soon after the Conquest, has been repaired in the 
ancient style, and is now oceupied.—Also a parish 
and township in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 5 m. NW of 
Bedale. The p. comprises the townships of Hack- 
forth, H., and Aina ly-Myers with Holtby. 4H. 
| ‘castle, a magnificent seat of the duke of Leeds, is in 
the township. A large portion of this noble edifice 


ARS, a village of Sweden, in the prov. 
of West Bothnia, 20 m. SW of Umea, at the entrance 
of the river Horn into the gulf of Bothnia. 
HORNELLSVILLE, a township of Steuben co, 
in the state of New York, U.S., 241 m. SW of Albany. {| 
It has an uneven surface, but is generally on 41, 
and is drained by the Canisteo river. Pop. in 1840, 
2121, The village is on the Canistep rivers and 
contains about 500 inhabitants. oA. 
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Oschersleben. 
Donegal, 


above sea-level. 


and 14 m. NW of Groningen, near 
North sea. | 
HORNLJA, a river of Spain, which has its source 


of the prov. of Valladolid; waters the valley of Torre; 
enters from the 5 the prov. of Zamora; and, after a 
course of about 39 m., flows into the r. bank of the 
Duero. 

HORNILLO, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in 
the prov. and 63 m. SSW of Toledo, and 32 m, ESE 
of Ea Guadalupe. Pop. 600. It sses exten- 
sive manufactories of household-cloth. 

HORNILLOS, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 
the prov. and 18 m. SSE of Logrono, and partido of 


manufactories of woollen and linen fabrics —Also a 
town in Leon, in the prov. and 24 m. 5 of Vallado- 
lid, partido and 5 m. W of Olmedo, on the Eresma, 
and near the Adaja. Pop. 176. 

HORNILLOS-DE-CERRATA, a town of Spain, 
in Leon, in the prov. and 18m. ENE of Palencia, 
partido and 3 m. NW of Battanas-y-Dehesa-de- 
Valverde, at the foot of a mountain. Pop. 255. It 
contains a parish and a hermitage, and in the vicinity 
are the ruins of a castle. 

HORNILLOS-DEL-CAMINO, a town of Spain, 
in Old Castile, in the prov. and partido and 10 m. W 
of Burgos, on the road from that town to Palencia, 
and on the r. bank of the Arlanzon, near the conflu- 
ence of the Hormaza. Pop. 356. 

HORNING, a parish and village in Norfolk, 
im. SE of North Walsham, between the Bure an 
Ant. Area 2,480 acres. Pop. in 1841, 467. 

HORNINGHOLD, a parish in Leicestershire, 8} 


Pop. in 1831, 97; in 1841, 98. 

LORNINGLOW, a township in the p. of Burton- 
upon-Trent, Staffordshire, 3} m. SSE of Tutbury, 
and intersected by the Grand 
2,430 acres. eg in 1831, 391; im 1841, 852, 

HORNINGSEA, a parish in Cambridgeshi 
m. NNE of Cambridge, on the Cam. Area 1,580 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 272; in 1841, 298. 

HORNINGSHAM, a parish in Wiltshire, 44 m. 

W of Warminster. Area 2,320 acres. “Don 


HORNINGSHEATH, a consolidated parish, for- 
merly consisting of the parishes of Great and Little 
Horningsheath, Saffolk, 21 SW of St. Edmund’s 
- Area 1,780 acres. op. in 1841, 599. 
ORNINGTOFT, a parish in Norfolk, 44 m. SSE 
of Fakenham, W of the Wensum. Area 1,460 acres, 
Po an 1831, aa in 1841, 290. 

_ HORNISGRUNDE, a mountain of Baden, in the 
cirele of the Middle Rhme, in the Schwarzwald. 
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HORNERKIRCHEN, a village of Denmark, in 
the duchy of Holstein, 9 m. SW of Bramstadt. 








Pop. 234. ¢ Pn 

HORNHAUSEN, a village of Prussia, in the 
roy. of Saxony, in the regency and 21 m. WSW of 
Shecchhaie: circle and 8 m. N of Groningen. Pop. 
1,570. ‘The marshes in the environs have been 
drained by a canal which extends to the Bode at 


HORN-HEAD, a bold rocky promontory in co. 
34 m. NE between the Atlantic and Dun- 
fanachy harbour. It forms a peninsula 1} m. in 
extreme breadth, comprising a superficial area of 
1,000 acres, and connected with the mainland by a 
narrow isthmus. Its highest sammit is about 833 ft. 


HORNHUIZEN, 2 parish of Holland, in the prov. 
the shore of the | 
Middlesex, 54 m. NNW of St. Paul’s. 


in the mountains of Torozos, in Leon, in the N part 


Torrecella-de-Cameros, on the brow of a mountain. | 
Pop. 211. It has extensive spinning- mills, and | 


m. NE of Market-Harborough. Area 1,120 acres. | 


Tronk canal. Area 





HORNOS, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
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prov. of Jaen, partido and 7 m. 5 of Segura-dela- 
ierra. Pop. 317. 


HORNOS ISLANDS, a gronp of islands, § in 


‘number, in the Rio-de-la-Plata, in the gov. and NE 


of Buenos-Ayres, in N lat. 34° 20’, 


HORNOY, a canton, commune, and town of 


France, in the dep. of the Somme, arrond. of Amiens, 


of Amiens, and 20 m. 5 of Abbeville. Pop. 1,070, 
HORNSEA, a parish and market-town in the E, 


| 


| R. of Yorkshire, bordering on the German ocean, 13 


m. ENE of Beverley, and 190 m. N of London, 
Area 3,160 acres. Pop. in 1831, 780; in 1841, 1,005, 
On the W side of the town is a fine sheet of water, 


| covering about 436 acres. There is a chalybeate 


spring in the vicinity of the town. 

HORNSEY (Sr. Mary), a parish and village in 
Area 2,960 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 2,716; in 1831, 4,856; in 184, 
5,937. The parish includes the hamlets of Cronch- 
end, Muswell-hill, Strond-green, a considerable part 
of Highgate, and part.of Finchley common, The 
surrounding country is eminently attractive. | 

HORNSTEIN, a town of Hungary, in the com. 


of Oedenburg, 9m. NNW of Ruszth. Pop. 1,704. 


HORNTON, a chapelry in Horley p., in Oxford- 
shire, 6 m. NW of bat ary, Area 1,400 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 551; im 1841, 592. 

HORNU, a department, town, and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault, arrond. and 6 m. 
WSW of Mons. The town has an elementary school, 
and possesses extensive manufactories of steam-en- 
gines and of cordage. In the environs are the most 
extensive coal-mines in the kingdom, ‘The dep. 
comprises the communes of Grand and Petit I. 
containing respectively 2,500 and 500 inhabitants. 

HHORODENKA, a town of Gallicia, in the circle 
and 21 m. NE of Kolomea, on the Glowka. Pop. 
500, chiefly Armenians, 

HORODLO, a town of Poland, in the obwod 
and 12 m. NE of Hrubieszou, on the L bank of the 
Bug. Pop. 1,200. 

HORP (Le), a canton and town of France, in the 
dep. of La Mayenne, arrond. and 10 m. NE of May- 
enne. Pop. 1,700. ' 

HORPICHTA, a town of Turkey, in Romelia, in 
the sanj. and 30 m. SSE of Monastir, on the lake of 
Castoria. 

HORPMAEL, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Limburg, and arrond. of 
Tongres. Pop. 543. 

HORRA (La), a town of Spain, in the prov. of 
Burgos, 10 m. E of Aranda-de-Duero. Pop. 950. 

HORRHEIM, a town of Wiirtemberg, in the bail. 
and 4m. N of Vaibingen, on the Metter. Pop. 1,040. 

HORREY, a district in the E part of 5. Carolina, 
U.5., intersected by the Waccamaw, an affluent 


8} | the Great Pedee. Area 1,000 sq.m. Pop. 5,755 in 


1840; 7,906 in 1850. Its cap. is Conwaysboro’. Its 
staple productions are cotton and rice. 
_HORRUES, a department and commune of Bel- 
rium, in the prov. of Hainault, arrond. and 13 m. 
NNE of Mons, on the Sennette. Pop. of dep. 2,747. 


‘In the environs are quarries of mill and lime stone- 


In this dep. is the com. of Horruette. Pop. 77. 


GE, a hamlet in Hellingley p., Sus- 


of Hailsham. 


HO 
| HORSEHEATH, a parish in Cambridgeshire, 34 


m. E by N of Linton. Area 1,677 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 430; in 1841, 523, 
HORSE-ISLAND, an islet at the W side of the 


entrance of Castlehaven harbour, 2 m. § of stle- 
townsend, co. Cork. A tower has been erected. OR = 


it as ‘a landmark to vessels— Also an islet in Roar- 
ce a 4 


ee 





\ 


—The cant. comprises 26 communes. Pop.in 183}, — 
| 11,147; in 1841, 11,281.—The town is 20 m. WSW 
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ing-Water bay, 14m. WNW of Ringcove, co. Cork. 
It comprises an area of upwards of 90 acres, and 
contains copper ores of considerable yalue.—Also an 
islet about the middle of the W side of Ballinskel- 
ligs bay. co. Kerry.—Also an island in Lake Huron, | 
in Upper Canada, 1 m, SE of the Great Manitoulin. 

HORSEL. or HerseEt, a river which has its source 
on the NE side of the Thiiringer-wald, in the duchy 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and principality of Gotha, 6 
‘m. N of Tambach. It runs first NE, then NW and 
Wy, 68, after having traversed the N part of the 
| ‘principality of Eisenach, and bathed the town of that 

\\ Mame, joins the Werra on the r. bank, 5 m. SSW of 

‘Cheutzbargh, and after a course of about 30m. Its 
|. | | principal affinent is the Nesse, which it receives on 
} | the'r. (On the r. bank of the H. to the E of Kise- 
| nad is. mountain of the same name. _ 

_| HORSELEY, a parish and township in Glouces- 

tershire, 3m. SW of Minchin-Hampton. Area 4,480 

acres. Pop. in 1831, 3,690; in 1841, 3,064. H. was for- 

merly a place of more importance than it 15 at present. 

The inhabitants are partly employed in the woollen 

manufacture. The county house-of-correction stands 

in this parish—aAlso a township in Eccleshall p., 

Staffordshire, 14 m. SW of Eccleshall. Area 2,520 

acres. Pop. in 1831, 491; in 1841, £91. 

HORSELEY (East), @ parish in Surrey, 5} m. 

WSW of Leatherhead. -Area 1,740 acres. Pop. in 

1831, 291; in 1841, 300. 

: | HORSELEY (Waser) a parish in Surrey, 6} m. 

} Eby N of Guildford. The old mansion of the Ra- 

leigh family stands in this p. Area 3,000 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 702; in 1841, 671. 

HORSELL, a parish in Surrey, 4 m. NW by W 
of Ripley. Area 2,890 acres. Pop. in 1841, 766. 

HORSEMONDEN, a parish in Kent, 3 m. NE of 
Lamberhurst. Area 4,300 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,197; in 1841, 1,218. 

HORSENDON, a parish in Buckinghamshire, 6} 
m. SW of Wendover. Area 780 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 87; in 1841, 27. 

HORSENS, a sea-port of Denmark, in the prov. | 
of N. Jutland, in the bail. of Skanderborg, 25m. SW 
of Aarhuus, on a fiord of the same name. Pop. 
5,000. It has a good harbour, and possesses 50 
small cost eee : ede 

HORSEPATH, a parish in Oxfordshire, 4 m. E 
by S of Oxford. Area 1,310 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
275; in 1841, 306. : | 

HORSEY, a parish in Norfolkshire, 8 m. SE by 
S of Happisburgh, on the sea-coast. Little Wax- 
ham, formerly a paral, but now destitute of village 
and church, both having been swept away by the 
incursions of the sea, stands within the bounds of 
Horsey. Area 2,490 acres. Pop. in 1831, 111; in 
1841, 162.—Also an island formed by an inlet of the 
sea on the E coast of Essex, 4 m. SSW of Harwich, 
opposite Walton lights, near Kirby and Walton. It 
is 6 m. in cireumf. ‘ 2 

HORSFORD, a parish in Norfolkshire, 5m. NNW 
of Norwich, on a branch of the Bure. Area 4,030 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 543; in 1841, 593. 1 

HORSFORTH, a chapelry and township in Guis- 
ley p., W. R. of Yorkshire, 5 m. NW of Leeds, on | 
the river Aire, over which there is here a bridge to 
Calverley. The inhabitants are chiefly employed in 
the cloth manufacture. Area 2,820 acres. Pop. in 
} 1831, 3,425; in 1841, 1,188. | 
; HORSHAM, a parish, borough, and market-town, 
in Sussex, 26 m. by N of Chichester, and 35 m. 
: 
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SSW of London, on the river Arun,—here an in- 
considerable stream. The London and H. railway 
terminates in the centre of the town: it is 10 m. in | 
'¢ length, and joins the London and Brighton railway 
'$ at the 17th mile, in the parish of H. Area of the Pp 
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forest. Pop.in 1801, 3,204; in 1831, 5,105; in 1841, 
5,765. Under the Reform act the boundaries of the 
borough were extended so as to coincide with the 
whole of this extensive p.; but the borough was 
limited to the return of one member in place of two. 
The number of electors registered for 1837 was 338; 
in 1848, 339. H. is one of the polling-places for the W 
division of the county.—The town, though respectable, 
is small and irregularly built. The street through 
which the church is approached is agreeably planted 
with rows of fine trees. The church is a venerable 
edifice, with a tower and 8 bells. The interior has 
been thoroughly repaired, but preserves its original 
character throughout, and contains several ancient 
and interesting monuments.— The town-hall and 
sessions-house is a very handsome building, with a 


| stone front. The county-jail is situate near the E 


extremity of the town. It is adapted for the classi- 
fication of prisoners. There are numerous seats and 
mansions in the vicinity of the town; and the parish, 
altogether, constitutes one of the most luxuriant and 
fertile districts in Sussex. 

HORSHAM-ST.-FAITH’S, usually called Sr. 
Farra, a parish and village in Norfolkshire, 4m. N 
of Norwich, on the post-road from Norwich to Cro- 
mer. Area 1,750 acres. Pop. in 1831, including 
the hamlet of Newton-St.-Faith’s, 1,279; in 1841, 973. 

HORSINGTON, a parish in Lincolnshire, 4 m. 
W of Horncastle. Area 1,700 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
823; in 1841, 345.—Also a parish in Somersetshire, 
3+ m. S by W of Wincanton. Area*3,710 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 968; in 1841, 915. 

HORSLEY, «a parish and township in Derbyshire, 
24 m. SE by 8 of Belper, on the river Derwent. 


| ‘The parish comprises the townships of H., H.-Wood- 


house, and Kilbourne. Area 2,920 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 1,948; in 1841, 2,278.—Also a township in 
Ovingham p., Northumberland, 10 m. E by N of 
Hexham. Pop. in 1881, 293; in 1841, 286. 

HORSLEY-LONG, a parish in Northumberland, 
6 m. NW by N of Morpeth, intersected by a branch 
of the C ar ; Area 13,240 acres, Pop. in 1831, 

» Wag. | 

HORSLEY - WOODHOUSE. a township in 
Horsley p., Derbyshire, 3 m. ESE of Belper. Pop. 
in 1831, 709; in 1841, 881. . 

HORSTEAD wira STAININGHALL, a parish 
and village in Norfolkshire, 64m. SE of Aylesham. 
The y. is pleasantly situated on the S bank of the 
Bure. Area 2,490 acres. Pop. in 1841, 625. 

HORSTED, or Lirrte Horstep, a parish in 
Sussex, 24 m. SW of Uckfield. Area 2,240 acres. 
Pop. in 1841, 278. 

HORSTED-KEYNES, a parish in Sussex, 45-5 
NE of Cuckfield. Area 6,210 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
782; in 1841, 812. . 

HORTA, a river of Prussia, which has its source 


in the § part of the prov. and regency of Posen, to 


the NE of Kobylin and SE of Kozmin, the latter of 
which towns, with those of Sutroszyn and Dubinow, 
it passes in its course into Silesia, in which it joins 
the Bartsch, on the r. bank, a little above Herrn- 
stadt. Its general course is WSW.—Also a town 
of Spain, in Catalonia, in the prov. of Barcelona, 
18 m. WNW of Tortosa, near the source of the 


Canaleta. Pop. 1,732. It has a parish-church, a 


convent, and a custom-house. In the environs is 
a bed of excellent potters’ clay.—Also a port on the 
SE coast of the island [of Fayal. Pop. 3,500, See 
Favat. 

HORTALIZA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
in the prov. and 5 m. NE of Madrid, and partido of 
Colmenar-Viejo. Pop.750. It has a paris cl 
and a hermitage. 
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| 20,040 acres, including 11,160 acres of St. Leonard's 
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HO N, a town of Norway, in the district of HORWOOD (Great), a parish in Buckingham- 
dagen 39 m. $ of Christiania. It has an ex- | shire, 2} m. N of Winslow. It includes the hamlet 
tensive arsenal and ship-building yards; and con- of Singleborough. Area 3,120 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
siderable works aré in progress of erection here by | 720; in 1841, 712. ye Se 
the government, which intends to make it a chief| HORWOOD (Lrrtte), a parish in Buckingham- 
naval station. | shire, 3m. NE by N of Winslow. Area 1,950 acres. 
HORTIGAS, a mountain-lake of Brazil, in the | Pop. m 1831, 431; in 1841, 392. _ ; 
prov. of Goyaz, near the Rio Araguaia. It is still | HOSDEN, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
little known, the locality in which it lies being difhi- | Liege, dep. of Laturne. Pop. 303. — 
cult of access. ; HOSE, a parish in Leicestershire, 7 m. N of Mel- 
HORTIGOSA-DE-CAMEROS, a town of Spain, | ton-Mowbray. Area 2,140 acres. — Pop. 417. 
in Old Castile, in the prov. and 22 m. SSW of Lo- HO-SE, a district and town of China, in the prov, 
crono, and partido of Hcericitla-de-Camibros, in the | and 66 m. S of Yunnan, div. of Lin-gan-fu, im N lat. 
ierra-de-Cameros, near a stream. Pop. 1,585. 24° 15’, E long. 102° 22”. 
HORTIZUELA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, HOSHMAT, an Armenian village of Turkey it 


| 
| 
in the prov. and partido and 14m. WSW of Cuenca, | Asia, 1 hour NNE of Paln. 

HOSHUN, a village on the |. bank of the Eu- 
\ 

\ 

: 

: 

: 
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on a mountain bathed by the Xucar. Pop. 72. 

HORTON, a river of Australia, which has its | phrates, in N lat. 37° 17’ 20”, a little above the con- 
source in the Hardwicke or Nurdawar mountains, 
and flows N to the Gwydir, which it joins on the 1. 
bank, in § lat. 29° 45’.. 

HORTON, a parish in Buckinghamshire, 1; m. 
SSW of Colnbrook. Area 1,610 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 480; in 1841, §73.—Also a township in Tils- 
ton p., Cheshire, 24 m. NW of Malpas. Area 450 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 148; in 1841, 142.—Also a 
parish in Dorsetshire, 44m. SSW of Cranborne. 
Area 7,000 acres. Pop. in 1831, 421; im 1541, 448. 
—aAlso a parish in Gloucestershire, m. NE of | strart-Et-), a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
Chipping-Sodbury. Area 3,560.acres. Pop. in 1831, | of E. Flanders, dep. of Nienkerken-Waes. Pop. 
477; in 1841, 466.—Also a chapelry in Chartham p., | 406. Z 
Kent, 3 m. SW of Canterbury,—Also a parish in| HOSPITAL, a parish and village in co. Limerick. 
Northamptonshire, 6 m. SE of Northampton, Area] Area of p, 3,999 acres. Pop.in 1641, 1,757.—The 
2790 acres. Pop. in 1881, 115; in 1841, 65.—Also | v. is 4 m. E of Bruff. Pop. 781. 

a parish and township im Northumberlandshire, 65) HOSPITAL, or Hosrenruat, a remarkable ham- 
m. SE of Morpeth. The parish comprises the town- | let of the Swiss cant. of Uri, in the valley of Urseren, 
ships of Bebside, Cowpen, East-Hartford, West- | to the N of Mount St. Gothard, on the Reuss, at an 
Hartford, and H. Area 5,360 acres. Pop. in 1831, | elevation of 4,680 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 300. 

2.631; in 1841, 2,638.—Also a township in Wem p.,| HOSPITAL-DE-ORBIGO, a town of Spain, in 
Shropshire, 2m. NW by N of Wem.—Also a town- | the prov. and 19 m. SW of Leon, partido ‘and 9 m. 
ship in Gisburn p., W. R. of Yorkshire, 84 m. W by | E of Astorga, on the r. bank of a river of the same 
S of Skipton. Area 1,780 acres. Pop. in 1881, | name, opposite the town of Puenta-de-Orbigo. Pop. | 
200; in 1841, 156.—Also a chapelry and consider- | 922, It derives its name from an ancient hospital of 

able yillage in Bradford p., W.R. of Yorkshire, 2 m. | the knights of Malta which formerly stood here. 
SW of Bradford. The woollen manufacture is car- HOSPITALET, a modern town of Spain, in Ca- 
ried on here to a considerable extent. Area 2,070 | talonia, in the prov. of Barcelona. Pop. 2,504. 

acres. Pop. in 1801, 3,459; in 1831, 10,785; in| has a parish-church and a custom-house; and has 
1841, 17,615. some cotton manufactures. . 

HORTON axp HORTON-HAY, a parish in| HOSSEIN-ABAD, a town of Hindostan, in the 
Staffordshire, 22 m. W by N of Leeke. It includes | prov. and 30m. NE of Aurang-Abad, in the Nizam’s 
the townships of Blackwood and Crowborough. | territories. 

Area 4,570 acres. Pop. in 1831, 970; in 1841, 942. | HOSSEIN-ABDUL, a town of Hindostan, in the 

HORTON-tx-RIBBLESDALE, a parish in the prov: of Lahore, in N lat. 88° 54’, E long. 72° 42’. 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 10$_m. W of Kettlewell, at | It has frequently been an object of contention be- 
the sources of the rivers Ribble and Wharfe. To- | tween the Afghans and the Sikhs. | 
wards the W bonndary of the parish are the skirts| _HOSSEIN-BELA, a village of Sind, 15 m. E of 
of Ingleborough-hill, 2,861 ft. in height above sea- | Shikarpur, on the 1. bank of the Indus. 
level: the top is flat and nearly a mile in circumf.| _HOSSEINPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
Area 18.970 acres. Pop. in 1831, 567; in 1841, 520. | of Oude, 10 m. E of Sultanpore.—.Also a town in the 

HORTON-KIRBY, a parish in Kent, 4 m. SSE | proy. of Delhi, district and 68 m. NW of Bareilly. 
of Dartford, on the river Darent. Area 1,800 acres.)| HOSSO-BETTA, a town of Hindostan, in the 
Pop. in 1831, 666; in 1841, 714. | | | prov. of Canara, 12 m. SE of Mangalore. It is priv- 
HORTON-MONKS, a parish in Kent, 5 m. NNW | cipally inhabited by persons whose ancestors emi- 
of Hythe, on the line of the South-Eastern railway. areal from the vicinity of the Portuguese settlemen 
Area 1,220 acres. Pop, in 1831, 156; in 1841, 714. | of Goa, in order to avoid forcible observance of the 

-HORWICH, a chapelry in Dean p., Lancashire, | ‘Christian faith. = 

5 m. SE by Sof Chorley. There dre large éstab-]| HOSSO-DURGA, a town of Hindostan, in the 
lishments here for calico-printing, and bleaching-| prov. of Canara, in the territory of the Neliswara 
works. Area 3,250 acres. Pop. in 1881, 3,562; | rajah, in N lat. 12° 16’. i 
‘in 1841, 3,773. The H. and Blackrod station of the| ©HOSTALRICH, a town of Spain, in the prov. and | 
Preston and Manchester railway is 13m. from Pres- | 20 m. SSW of Gerona, on the Tordera. Pop. 950. — 
ton, and 17 m. from Matichester. ____| Its citadel is strong, and having been a depot at the 

HORWOOD, a parish in Devonshire, 33'm. ENE | time of the French war, underwent a regular siege. | 
of Bideford, on @ branch of the Torridge. Area | but was taken after a gallant defence. Thie\Spamshy 
a 1,280 acres. Pop. im 1831, 180; in 1841, 118. general, O’Donnel, in trying to raise the siege of ; 
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fluence of the Kakhtah river with the Euphrates. 

HO-SHUN-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
| in the proy. of Shan-se, div. of Leaou-chu, in N lat. 
87° 20’, E long. 113° 36”. 

HO-SHWUY, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Kan-swh, div. of King-yang-fu, in N lat-36° 
3’, EB long. 107° 58’. | 

HOSIPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Bahar, 90 m. NW of Patna. | 

HOSPITAEL (Vracene-Krom-Kricke-Latr- 
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place, lost the hard-fought battle of Vich, in Feb. 
1810 ."s 


HOSTAU, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
/Klattau, on the 


—— See 





HOSTEDE, a commune of Gelginm, in the prov. 
of Bratant Gee of Deurne. Pop. 75. 

HOSTEINTHER, a district in the territory to 
the NW of Lubeck, watered by the Trave. Its prin- 
cipal village is Padelugge. 

HOSTENBACH. a village of Prussia, in the prov. 
of the Rhine, circle and 4 m, SE of Sarrelouis, on 
the]. bank of the Sarre. Coal is extensively wrought 
in the vicinity. 

_- HOSTENS, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Gironde, cant. and 10 m. NW of Saint Symphorien. 


HOSTERLITZ, or Hostreurapice, a town of |: 


Moravia, in the circle and 10 m. NE of Znaim. 
Pop. 1,100. 
HOSTERWITZ, a village of Saxony, on the r. 
bank of the Elbe, to the S of Dresden. 
HOSTIE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 

Limburg, dep. of Caulille. Pop, 111. 

HOSTIEN (Save), a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Hante-Loire, arrond. of Le Pay. Pop. 1,830. 

HOSTIMURL, a town of Mexico, in the prov, and 
80 m. § of Sonora. Silver-mines exist in the yici- 
nity. | 

HOSTING, a town of Moravia, in the circle and 
15 m. W of Znaim. Pop. in 1834, 787. 

HOSTOMITZ, a town of Bohemia, 6 m, SE of 
Beraun. Pop. 1,200. 

HOSTUN, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Drome, 19 m. NE of Valence. Pop. 1,044. 

_ HOSZUFALLU, a town of Transylvania, adjacent 
to Cronstadt, a military station near the Wallachian 
frontier. ; 

HOSZUMEZO, a town of Hungary, in the com. 
of Marmaros, 7m. NW of Szigeth. Pop. 1,659. 
HOTELLENI-DE-FLE’E (L’), a yillage of 


France, in the dep. of Maine-et-Loire, cant. and 4 | 


m. N of Segre. Pop, 650. 
HOTENSLEBEN, a village of Prussia, in the 
duchy of Magdeburg. Pop. 850. : 
HOTHAM, a parish in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 1 
m. N of South Cove. Area 2,530 acres. Pop, 480. 


HOTHAM INLET, a deep inlet on the N shore | 


-of Kotzebue sonnd, to t 
HOTHAMPTON. 


.¢ N of Chamisso island. 
See Bocnor. 

HOTHFIELD, a parish in 
Ashford. Area 1,900 acres. Pop. 408 


HOTON. See Koran. | 


HOTONNES, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Ain, cant. and 7 m. SE of Brenod. Pop. 860 


of Doudeville. Pop. 1,200. 
- HO-TSIH-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Shan-tung, div. of Tsaou-chu-fa. 

HO-TSIN, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Shan-se, div. of Keang-chu. 

HOT SPRINGS, a village in Bath co., in the state 
of Virginia, U.S. 169 m. W by N of Richmond, 
celebrated for its mineral springs.—Also a co. and 
town in the W part of Arkansas. The co. has an 
area of 2,540 sq. m., and is watered by the Wachita 
river. Pop. in 1840, 1,907; in 1850, 2,919. The 
town is 53 m. W by 5 of Little Rock, and 6 m. N of 


the Wachita. There are a number of hot springs |. 


here, and likewise some cold chalybeate springs. 
HOTTENTOTS, a people of Southern Africa, ori 

enpying the territories. 

all proba eo : abits 

(Pritehard.] They are in some respects an insulated tribe, bear- 

ing no resemblance either to the Negro race along the W coast, 

of to the, Caffre nation to the E. -Various conjectures have been 
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borders of Bayaria, 27 m. SW of | 


Pilsen. Pop. 1,381. | proceeded from the Esyptians who have been represented as ori- 


Kent, 3 m. NW of | 
? : Tess, 
those 


HOTOT-ST.-SULPICE, a village of France, in |'sembllng, when short, the bristles of a shoe-brash twisted into 


the dep. of the Seine-Inferienre, cant. and 4m. SW | 
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proposed, but nothing very satisfactory has yét been established 
respecting their origin or affinity. Barrow considers them as ap- 
proaching nearest in colour, and in the construction of the fen- 
tures, y in the shape of the eye, to the Chinese or Tartar 
race, accounts for this relation by supposing them to have 
ginally the same é with the Chinese. In support of this 

inion, he adduces the strong resemblance between the physical 


h 
cohtecter of the Bosjesmans or real Hottentots, and the desorip- 


tions given by ancient writers, particularly by Diodorus Siculus, 
of the Egyptians and Ethiopians, especialy ef the and 
Troglodytes, who are said to have dwelt in the neighba ofthe 
Nile. The early Portuguese writers mention a colony of Chinese in 
the vicinity of Soffala, and the natives in the interior of Madagas- 
car are described as a small race of Tartars resembling the Hottep- 
tots in stature, colour, and countenance. The name Hofttentof, 
though frequently represented as their native appollation, is now 
ascertained to be of modern fabrication, and has no place or 
meaning in their own language: they take it to themselves under 
the idea of its being a Dutch word; and it is conceived to have 
been Bshet at first as a term in some degree imitative of the re- 
markable clacking made by them in speaking. Each horde had 
particular name, as the Attaquas, Hessaguas, Houti- 
niquas, Dammaras, Kabobiquas, Namaguas, and Koranas: but 
the designation by which the whole nation was distinguished, and 
which they still bear among themselves in every part of the coun- 
try, is Qual-gua, or GEHUI-GEHTI. 

The Hottentot country, comprehending all the different tribes 
of the race, extends eastward to the Quathlambane mountains, 
which separate it from Caffreland; and along the W coast 
to the parallel of 20°. The H. race is also supposed to extend 
nh aaeaed ope pre te mln yo coos my None of the 

verers Cape of Good nor of the early Por- 
oles Shyigaiees, at ae comagunation with the natives, 
and the vine pee wn to Europeans till about the year 
1 Francisco D* y 
narrel with 





rda, viceroy of India, returning 
nerque, landed at Table-bay, 
' his people, in a scuffle with the 
occasionally visited for refreshments by the 
ih, Portuguese, and Dutch traders in their voyages to the 
E. Indies, till the establishment of a colony among them b 
the Jast-mentioned nation in 1650. They were soon indaced, 
by their passion for brandy and tobacco, first to sell their 
country and cattle, and next to become themselves the ser- 
vants of the purchasers, for the purpose of guarding those 
flocks and herds which had so recently been their own property, 
From various causes the Hottentot race is rapidly diminishing, 
and in all probability will soon become wholly extinct. Many of 
their tribes, mentioned by earlier travellers, have entirely disap- 
peared; at the commencement of the present century, not a kraal 
or Village was to be found about the Camtoos river, where, only 
20 years before, hundreds of the natives were met; and the whole 


Pier AS os OL TRG ARLDRLY SRO, tis lips thinner than 
of the Negroes and Caffres, the teeth beautifully white. 
Their hair is of a singular nature, growing in small tufts at some 
distance from each other, and extremely hard and frizzled, re- 


round lamps about the size of a large pea, and when suffered to 
grow, hanging about the neck in strong tassels like fringe. The 
Po a their eg tat of a yellowish brown or faded leaf. 
ir figure, especially when young, is not devoid of . 
They are erect, clean-limbed, and well-proportioned; thelr hands 
feet, and all their joints, remarkably small; and the muscular 
parts of their body delicately formed, 50 as to indicate rather 
feminine inactivity, than masculine exertion. ‘Some of the 
Progen Ia their youth, and before child-bearing, are described as 
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knee; they have also sheep-skin cloaks resembling those of the 
men. When these cloaks are laid aside, in the warmer weather, 
both sexes may be said to be nearly naked; but their bodies are 
in some measure protected from the influence of the sun or air by 
unctuous matter which they rub over the whole of their persons; 
and which, however filthy in itself, is a natural and useful re- 
soures in hot climates, to prevent the skin from being parched 


especially in their native state, to live upon roots, and the 
larve: of insects, and at times make a kind of bread from the pith 
of the palm tree. They are remarkably patient of hunger; but 
are equally voracious when supplied with animal food, and are 
described as the greatest glattons on the face of the earth.—The 
H. families, who engage in the service of the colonists, live in 


small straw huts around the farm house. In amore independent 


state, they horde together In kraals or villages, in which the 
houses are commonly ranged in a circle, with the doors opening 
towards the centre, thus forming a kind of court, into which the 
cattle are collected at night, to preserve them from the beasts of 
prey. The huts are generally circular in their form, resembling 


a bee-hive, and covering a vp of about 20 ft. in diameter, but | 


commonly so low in the that, even in the centre, it is rarely 
possible for a man of middle size to stand upright. The fireplace 
is situated in the middle of the apartment, around which the 
family sit or sleep in a circle; the door, which is seldom higher 
than 3 ft., is the only aperture for admitting the light, or letting 
out the smoke. The frame of these arched habitations ts com- 
posed of slender rods, capable of being bent in the desired form, 
some parallel with each other, some crossing the rest, and others 


bound round the whole in a circular direction. Over this lattice | 


work, are spread large mats made of reeds or rushes, about 6 or 


10 ft. long, and sewed together with a kind of thread or catgut | 


made from the dorsal sinews of different animals. These mate- 
rials are easily taken down, and removed on the backs of the 
oxen, when there fs occasion to change the place of residence. 
The free H. depend for subsistence upon the milk and’ flesh of 
their cattle, and the produce of their skillin the chase. They are 
excellent marksmen with the musket, bat still make use occa- 
sionally of their ancient weapons, the Aassagai or javelin, and the 
bow with poisoned arrows. The hassagai is an iron spear about 
a foot in length, fastened to the end of a tapering shaft about 4 


ft. long, which is thrown from the hand by grasping it in the | 


middle, raising it above the head, and delivering it with the fore- 
finger and thumb. The bow is a plain piece of wood seldom 
more than a yard long, and sometimes tapering to a point at 
each extremity. 

The Hottentots may be said to be entirely ignorant of arts and 
Manufactures, except the formation of coarse earthen ware, the 
sewing of sheep-skins for their winter garments, the preparation 
of poisons, and the making of bows and arrows. They discover 
little taste for music. A kind of guitar with three strings 
stretched upon a piece of hollow wood is in use among them. 
Another instrument consists of a piece of sinew or intestine, 
twisted into a small cord, and fastened upon a hollow stick about 
3 ft. long, by a piece of quill at one end fixed into the stick, and 
by a small peg at the other, which is made to turn for the pur- 


pose of stretching the string to the degree required. This instrn- | 


ment is played by applying the mouth to the quill, and producing 
faint murmuring notes, by giving a vibratory motion to the 
string. A sort of flute made of the bark of trees is also known 

among them. 
The language of the Hottentots is perhaps one of the most ex- 
traordinary forms of in use among human beings. Ita 
neipal peculiarity is a strong clacking of the tongue, in utter. 
ing every monosyllable, and every leading syllable of larger 
words. This sound is formed by suddenly retracting the tongue 
from the teeth or palate, according to the signification of the 
word to be uttered, and in some measure answering the part of 
inflexions, &c. Though the difficulty of uttering these sounds 
to Europeans extreme, yet it ia not insurmountable; 


appears 
most of the Dutch colonista are able to the H. language | 


ree in the language seem to 

itations of nature, and Por of the 
especially, are obviously suggested by their 
distinguis ery; such as, kraat, a frog; mnoo, an ox; meat, 
acat; hahe,a horse; hurroo, the sea; kaboo, a gun. This last 
word particularly is so pronounced as to imitate the report of a 
musket. syllable Ka is 2 pal 
stroke of the tongue expressing the stroke of the flint; while the 
last syllable foo is uttered with a fall mouth, outstretched lips, 
and prolonged sound, descriptive of the report. 

Few ancient nsages are retained among the scattered tribes of 
the H.; and all traces even of religion are now lost. WNo particu- 
lar ceremonies are observed either at their marriages or funerals, 
The most prominent point in the habits and dispositions of the 
EL. fs an extreme indolence which even the urgent calls of hunger 
are scarcely able to. overcome. Yet they are txpert in finding 
out @ passage over a desert country, and can discover the game 
in the chase ata very great distance. They lear the Dutch 

with great facility; and though seldom employed as 
ic servants by the colonists at the Cape, can be tanght to 

do every kind of work with as much propricty as E 
They are a mild, quiet, and rather timid people; but when Jed on 
will encounter danger with sufficient 
incidents of the war now raging in the colony sufficiently attest, 


HOTTENTOT-HOLLAND, a district and town 
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and shrivelled by the scorching heat—The H. are often reduced, | produces grain, fruit, and wine in great abundance. 


It runs in 4 Zone” 
rally NE direction, and bathes the towns of Zuck- 


| Brabant, dep. of Rebecq-Rognon. Pop. 111. 


| Kasr-e-Syad, the ancient Chenoboscwn. 
| Coptic church; and contains some ruins, sup 


| fer and port Navalo. Its inhabitants, about ‘950 1m 





alacrity, as the 
| HOUCKE, a department and commune of. 
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of South Africa, in the SW part of the division of 
Stellenbosch. The district is bounded on the SW 
by False bay; and is intersected by the road from 
Cai Town to the E part of the colony. It presents . 
a finely diversified and well-watered surface; and. || 


The advantages of its situation render its export 
trade in grain active. | . 
HOTTEWILLLER,.a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Moselle, cant. of Volmunster, Pop. 1,033. 
HOTTI, a village of Turkey in Europe, in Al- 
bania, in the sanj. and 20 m. N of Scutari, and near 
the N bank of the lake of Scutari. Pop. (chiefly 
Catholic) about 2,000. | 
HOTTINGA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Minas-Geraes, which falls into the Rio-Jeqnitin- 
honha, on the 1. bank, on the confines of the prov. 
of Bahia. 
HOTTINGEN, a large village in Switzerland, in 
the cant.-and a little to the E of Zurich. 
HOTTOMONT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, dep. of Grand-Rosiere-Hottomont. 
Pop. 135. | 
HOTTON, a department and commune of Bel- — 
gium, in the prov. of Luxemburg, arrond. of Marche. 
Pop. of dep. 1,029. It is watered by the Ourthe, 
and possesses numerous manufactories of woollens 
and a saw-mill. Pop. of com. 642. 
HOTZENPLOTZ, a river which has its source in 
Moravia, in the circle of Troppau, to the N of Wiir- 
benthal, on the N side of the Sudetie mountains; 
enters the Prussian prov. of Silesia; flows through 
the W part of the regency of Oppeln; and after a 
course of about 42 m. unites with the Oder on the I. 
bank, at the town of Krappitz. 


mantel, Neustadt, and Ober-Glogau. 
HOTZENPLOTZ, or Hossapiana, a town of 
Moravia, capital of the county of Hennersdorf, in the 
circle and 26 m. NW of Troppau, and 23 m. NNE 
of Freudenthal, on an affluent of the Hotzenplotz, and 
on the frontier of Prussia. Pop. 2,579. 
HOTZING. See Harzec. 
HOTZSCHEVIE. Sce Gorrscue. a 
HOU, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 


HOU, Haov, or How, a town of Upper Egypt, in 
the prov. and 30 m. ESE of Girgeh, and 27 m. W of 
Gheneh, on a height on the 1. bank of the Nile, in 
N lat. 26° 23’, E jong, $2° 43’, at the S extremity 
of the great bend of the river, and Pat Bs 2 i 

t has # 


to be those of the ancient Diospolis Parva. : 
HOUAT, an island of France, in the Atlantic 
ocean, in the dep. of Morbihan, cant. and 6 m. NE 
of Belle-Ile-en-Mer, and com. of Le-Palais, in N lat. 
47° 20’. It is 9 m. from the continent, and is 
about 3 m. in length from the NW to SE. The 
ship-passage on the NW possesses a depth of 17 
fath. at low water. To the W is the little island of 
Beniguet, and ports Senetal, Plouay, and Carnaquis. 
Several insulated rocks lie to the $; to the E, on 
which it is defended by a fort, are the bay d'En- 


number, are chiefly fishermen. ‘This island, with 
the adjacent one of Hoedri, was taken by the Eng- 
lish in 1695 and again in 1746. ae 
HOUB, a town of Turkey in Europe, in Servia, 
xn the sanj. of Semendria, 26 m. SSE of Cza- 
| tz. | 
HOUCHE, a town of Moldavia, capital of the } 
district of Faltri, 43 m. SE of Jassy, near ther. bank 
of the Pruth. bere 
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gium, in the proy..of West Flanders, and arrond. of | Talbot district, skirted by Lake Erie on the 5. 
ru Pop. 151. | Pop. in 1841, 277.—Also a township in Stanwix p., 
Cumberland, 24 m. N of Carlisle. Pop. in 1831, 
384; in 1841, 372.—Also a parish in rare eae 
shire, 2m. W by N of St. Ives, on the river * 
Area 1,640 acres. Pop. in 1831, 372; in 1841, 182. 
—Also a parish in Southamptonshire, 2m. SW by 5 
of Stockbridge. Area 1,790 acres. Pop. in 1841, 458. 
~ HOUGHTON (Great), a township in Darfield p., 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 54 m. E of Barnsley, on the line 
of the North Midland railway. Area 1,900 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 292; in 1841, 348—Also a parish in 
Northamptonshire, 23 m. SE by E of Northampton. 
Area 1,570 acres. Pop. in 1851, 305; im 1841, 382. 

HOUGHTON (Lirtte), a parish in Northamp- 
tonshire, 3} m. E by S of Northampton. Area 1,070 
lacres. Pop. in 1831, 539; in 1841, 566.—Also a 
tec Pe Long Houghton parish, Northumberland, 
1m. NW of Long Houghton.—Also a township in 
Darfield p., W. R. of Yorkshire, 14 m. N of Darfield, 
on the line of the North Midland railway. Pop. in 
1831, 132: in 1841, 108. 

HOUGHTON (Lone), a parish in Northumber- 
land, 3} m. FE. by N of Alnwick. It comprises the 
townships of Little H., Long H,, and Bulmer with 
Seaton-honse. Area 3,990 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
690; in 1841, 772. 

HOUGHTON (New), or HovcHton IN THE 
Brake, a parish in Norfolk, 10 m. W of Fakenham. 
Area 1,510 acres. Pop. in 1831, 277; in 1841, 303. 
H.-Hall, built by Sir Robert ‘Walpole, is a magnifi- 
cent mansion, and ranks as the first in Norfolk. 

HOUGHTON wira CLOSE-HOUSE, a town- 
ship in Heddon-on-the-Wall p., Northumberland, 84 
m. W by N of Gateshead. Pop. in 1841, 127. 

HOUGHTON-CONQUEST, a parish in Bedford- 
shire, 24 m. N of Ampthill. Area 3,380 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 796; in 1841, 746. 

HOUGHTON-1s-tHE-DALE, a parish in Nor- 
folk, # m. SW of Little Walsingham, on the river 
Stiffkey. Area 1,060 acres. Pop, in 1841, 342. 

HOUGHTON-GLASS, a township in Castleford 
p-, W. R. of Yorkshire, 2 m. NW of Pontefract, 
‘Area 1,500 acres. Pop. in 1831, 446; in 1841, 436. 

HOUGHTON-on-rue-HILL, « parish in Leices- 
tershire, 6 m. E by S of Leicester. Area 2,450 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 395; in 1841, 451.—Also a 
parish in Norfolkshire, 44 m. NW of Watton. on the 
river Wissey. Area 470 acres. Pop. in 1841, 41. 

HOUGHTON wirnk MIDD N anp 
BURY, a township in Winwick p., Lancashire, 2 m. 
N of Warrington. Area 620 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
286; in 1841, 293. 

HOUGHTON-REGIS, a parish in Bedfordshire, 
11m. NNW of Dunstable. It includes the hamlet 
of Bedwell-Green. Area4,500 acres. Pop. in 1861, 
1,424: in 1841, 1,661. | 

HOUGHTON-LE-SIDE, a township in Gainford 
p. Durhamshire, 6 m. NW of Darlington. Area 
1,240 acres. Pop. in 1831, 130; in 1841, 130. 

HOUGHTON-LE-SKERNE. See Haventon- 
| LE-SKERNE. | | 

HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING, a parish, township, 
and-market-town in the co.-palatine of Durham, 64 
m. NE of Durham, and 10 m. SE of Newcastle, on 
a tributary to the Wear. The parish comprises the 
townships of South Bidick, Bourn-Moor, Cocken, 
Great and Little Eppleton, East, West, and Middle 
Herrington, Hetton-le-Hole, H., Moorhouse, Moors- 
ley, Morton-Grange, Newbottle, Offerton, East and 
West Rainton, and Wardenlaw and the chapelry of 
Painshaw. Area 14,560acres. Pop. in 1801, 6,414; 
in 1831, 20,524; in 1841, 16,839. Area of the town- 
ship, 1,220 acres. Pop. in 1831, 3 ok in 184], 

























HOUDAIN, a canton, commune, and town of | 
France, in the dep. of the Pas-de-Calais, and arrond. 
of Bethune. The cant. comprises 31 com. Pop. in| 
1881, 14,273; in 1841, 14,588. The town is 8 m. 
SW of Bethune. Pop. 930.—Also a village in the 
dep. of the Nord, cant. and 1} m. NNW of Bavay. 
Pop. 650. It has a marble-work and a bleachery, 
and in the environs are several coal-mines. 

HOUDAN, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Seine-et-Oise, and arrond. 
of Mantes. The cant. comprises 30 com. Pop. in 
1831, 12,976; in 1841, 13,516.—The town is 18 m. 
SSW of Mantes, on the 1. bank of the Vigre, which 
is here crossed by a bridge. Pop. in 1841, 2,003. 
It possesses a fine church founded by Robert the 
Pious, and an ancient tower; and has a manufactory 
of keys for wind instraments. It carries on an active 
trade in grain, wool, young cattle, and fowls. Fairs 
for cattle and grain are held here three times a-year. | 

HOUDEMONT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Luxemburg, dep. of Rulles. Pop. 461. 

HOUDENG-AIMERIES, a department and com- 
mune of Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault, arrond. 
and 9 m. W of Mons. Pop. 2,254. It has exten- 
sive coal-mines, several forges, a tannery, and a pla- 
tina work. 

HOUDENG-GOEGNIES, a department and com- 
mune of Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault, and 
arrond. of Mons, watered by the Tiriau. Pop. of 
dep., 2,686. It has extensive coal-mines. Pop. of 
village, 2,086. 

HOUDREMONT, a department and commune of | 
Belgium, in the prov. of Namur, arrond. of Dinant. 
Pop. 242. 

HOUDRIGNY, a commune of Belgium, in the 
proy. of Luxemburg, dep. of Villers-la-Loue. Pop. 


254. 

HOUDZOCHT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, dep. of Lembecg. Pop. 605. 

HOUECOURT, a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Vosges, cant. and 3 m. E of Chitenoy, on the 
Vair. Pop. 900. It has an oil-mill and an iron- 
work. Fairs for cattle, grain, calico cloth, &c., are 
held here 4 times a-year. 

HOUEILLES, a canton and commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Lot-et-Garonne, arrond. of Nerac. 
The cant. comprises 7 com. Pop. in 1831, 4,525; in 
1841, 3,896. ~ The village is 18 m. WNW of Nerac, 
on the Ciron. Pop. 1,097. 

HOUFFALIZE, or Hacrriescut, a department, 
commune, and town of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Luxemburg, atrond. of Marche, 30 m. N of Neuf- 
chatel, on the Ourthe. Pop. 1,057. It contains the 
ruins of an ancient fortress, and possesses several 
breweries and tanneries. 

HOUGA (Le), a commune and town of France, 
in the cant. of Nogara, 32m. WSW of Condom. Pop. 


1595. 5 - 
"HOUGAERDE, a town of Belgium, in the prov. 
of S. Brabant, cant. and 4 m. N of Jodoigne, on the 
Grande-Gethe. Pop. 3,446. It has a fine church. 
Tis trade is chiefly connected with its extensive 
breweries and distilleries. | * 
HOUGH, a township in Wybunbury p., Cheshire, 
4m. E by S of Nantwich. Area 1,080 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 252; in 1841, 275. ie . 
HOUGH-on-rHe-HILL, a parish in Lincolnshire, 
63 m. N of Grantham, comprising the hamlets of 
Brandon and Seger’ Area 3,600 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 565; in 1841, 582. : 
HOUGHAM, a parish in Kent, 2} m. WSW of 
Dover. Area 2,770 acres. Pop. in 1841, Loli. 
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HOUNDSLOW, or Hounstow, a chapelry and 
market-town, partly in the p. of Heston, and partly 
in that of Isleworth, Middlesex, 2? m. SW of Brent- 
ford, and 9 m. W of London, on a branch of the 
Colne. Pop. 3,097. There are several extensive 
powder-mills in this chapelry, a flax-mill, and a mill 
for rolling copper. ‘The town of H. is situated on 
the edge of what was formerly H. heath, 10 m. from 
Hyde-park corner. It consists of along street, on 
the Exeter and Salisbury road, at the point where the 
Bath and Bristol road branches off—H. heath was at 
one time notorious for highway robberies, and cele- 
brated for races; but every part of it capable of cul- 
ture has now been enclosed, and numerous and hand- 
some houses have been erected within its bounds; so 
| that its aspect is now entirely changed. , 
| HOU-PE. See Hu-ris. 

HOUPET, a village of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Liege, cant. of Chevron. Pop. 123. 

HOUPLIN, a commnne and village of France, in 
the dep. of Nord, cant. of Seclin. Pop. 1,069. 

HOUPPERTINGEN, a village of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Limburg, 4 m. E of Saint-Trond. Pop. 
674. . 

HOUR, a village of Belgium, in the prov. of Na- 
mur, cant. of Beauraing. Pop. 363. , 

HOURAIN, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Hainault, cant. of Lessines. Pop. 400. 

HOURDEL, a hamlet of France, in the dep. of 
Somme, com. of Saint-Valery, on the Channel. 
Pop. 177. “ 

OURN (Loca), an extensive inlet on the W. 
coast of Inverness-shire, projected from the sound of 
Sleat, opposite the SE end of Skye. It is nearly 5 
m. broad at its mouth; and is navigable for 20 m: 

HOUSATONIC, a river of Connecticut, U. 5, 
which rises in two sources in Berkshire co., Massa- 
chusetts; runs SE along the whole breadth of Con- 
necticut; and empties itself into Long Island 
sound, between Stratford and Milford. It is navi- 
gable about 12 m. to Derby, and above that is well 
adapted for mills and machinery. A bar at its mouth 
obstructs the navigation of large vessels. Between 
Salisbury and Canaan is a cataract, where the whole 
river, which is here 150 yds. wide, falls perpendicu- 
larly 60 ft. 

OUSE, or East Barra, one of the Shetland 
isles, in the p. of Bressay, about 5 m. in length, and 
from a 4m. to 1m.in breadth, Pop. about 220. 

HOUSSA, a town of Abyssinia, in the 5 part of 
the territory of Adel, 65 m. SW of Zeyla, and 30 m. 
N of Hubetta, to the E of a lake which is formed by 
the head-streams of the Hawash. Y 

HOUSSA, or Havssa, an extensive district of 
Central Africa, consisting of various petty kingdoms 
or states, and stretching on the N to the southern 
skirts of the Sahara; on the E to Bornu; on the § 
to Nufi or Tappa; and on the W to the Joliba. The 
dominant people in this territory are the Fellatahs; 
but the mass of the pop. Negroes. Major Denham 
was informed that H: is at present parcelled out into 
7 provs., each of which has a governor, and that the 
whole is under the supreme rule of a sultan. The 
hil h- | central proy. is Cashna or Kashna, the cap. of which, 
shire. Area 14,458 acres. Pop. in 1831, 260; in| of the same name, is situated in N lat. 13° 107, E 
1841, 280. At the NE extremity of the p. H.-Law | long. 5° 50’. To the N of Cashna lies H. Proper; 
ae A of 1,464 ft. a on the E is Katagum, the cap. of which is situated 

sap Sl See Hunan. on the Chadda; to the § is Kanu or Kano, and to 
a UND, a parish in Southamptonshire, 3m. SE | the S of Kanu, Zegzeg. Zenfra lies to the SE of 
417: in 1841. A60. Area 2,900 acres. Pop. in 1831, | Cashna; and Sokkatu, whose cap. of the same 

HOUD acatE o> name, is in N lat, 13° 4’ 52”, E:long. 6° 12’, forms the 

! NDSFIELD, a township in Jefferson co., in | most western prov. The district of Guber to the 
the state of New York, U. S., 6 m. W of Watertown. | of Sokkatu, appears to be inhabited by ney 
Pop. 4,146. It comprises the naval station of | tribes. “Several of those states appear to have. xec0- 


four distinct parishes, under the 16 sec. 58° George / 
TIL. c. 45.—The town is situated at the head of a 
fine vale, opening to the W, and sheltered on the N 
and E by the hills of Houghton and Wardenlaw. 
The trade of this place depends mainly upon the 
numerous coal mines in the vicinity. This rich 
mineral district also contains quate of limestone 
and'freestone, and several chalybeate springs. 

~ HOUGHTON-WINTERBOURNE, a parish in 
Dorsetshire, 44 m. WSW of Blandford-Forum. 
Area 2,740 acres. Pop. in 1831, 265; in 1841, 304. 

HOUGUE (La), a fortress of France, in the dep. 
of the Manche, cant. and 2 m. SE of Quettchon, 
and com. of Morsaline, on the British channel. It 
stands on a narrow isthmus which connects a small 
peninsula with the main land, and defends the ex- 
tensive roadstead of the same name, one of the best 
in the British channel, and lying within the Bank 
du Bec, Cape-de-la-Hongue, and the island of Tati- 
hou. At low tide the fort is almost entirely sur- 

- younded with water, the only communication with 
land being by a narrow channel called the Sillon. 
It forms the residence of a sub-commissioner of the 
navy, and has some trade in fish. The Cape-de-la- 
H. is noted for the naval combat which took place | 
in its vicinity on the 29th May 1692, between the 
French fleet commanded by Tourville, and the 
united fleets of England and Holland, in which the 
former sustained a signal defeat. ar 

HOUILLES, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Seine-et-Oise, cant. and 3m. SW of Argenteuil. 
Pop. 1,265. 

HOULE, a town of Mantchuria, on the r. bank 
of the Amur, a little above the confluence of the 
Usuri, 360 m. ESE of Sagalin-Oola. 

HOULE (a), a hamlet of France, in the dep. of | 
the Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. and com. of Cancale, of 
which it is the port, and on the roadstead of that 
name. It possessed 126 vessels = 1,126 tons in 1541. | 

HOULME, an ancient district of France, in the 5 
part of Lower Normandy, and now forming the W 
part of the dep. of the Orne. 

HOULME (Ls), a commune of ‘France, in the 
dep. of the Seine-Inferieure, cant. and 3 m. N of 
Maromme, and 6 m. N of Rouen, on the Cailly. 
Pop. 1,765. It has several spinning and calico- 
peneine rele, and manufactories of calico, extensive | 

leacheries and a paper-mill. | 

HOULTON, a township and village of Maine, 
U. &., the cap. of Aroostock co., 120 m. NNE of 
Bangor. Pop. 1,597. 
_HOUMEAU-PONTROUVE (1), a commune of 
France, in the commune of Charente, cant. and 3 m. 
NW of Angouléme. Pop. 1,258. 

HOUN, or Hoos, a town of Fezzan, 240 m. NNE 
of Murzuk, and 20 m. E of Sokna. It is surrounded 
by a wall, and has 3 mosques. Its inhabitants are 
Fatima Arabs. i Taal yet ee 

HOUNA (Care), a headland on the coast of 
Caithness, 2 m. W of Duncansbay-head. A mail- 
boat crosses and recrosses the Pentland frith every 

day betwixt this point and the v. of Burwick in &. 
| 
; 
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Ronaldshay, a distance of about 7m. ~ 
HOUNAM, a hilly parish in the SE of Roxburgh- 


















Sackett’s harbour. 
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LLATAHS, SupAN, and the special articles on the 
several states above named. 

HOUSSAY, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Mayenne, cant. of Chateau-Gontier. Pop. 1,019. 
—aAlso a village in the dep. of the Eure-et-Loir, cant. 
and 3m. N of Bonneval, near the Loir. Pop. 360. | 
It has some iron-works. , 

HOUSSE, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Limburg, and arrond of Liege. 
Pop. of dep. 872; of com. 332. It has a manufac- 
torv of fire-arms. 

HOUSSEN, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Haut-Rhin, cant. of Andolsheim. Pop. 1,000. 

HOUSSIERE, a commnne of Belpinnys in the 
prov. of Hainault, dep. of Braine-le-Comte. Pop. 





modious harbour in the colony. It is defended from 
all winds, has a depth of from 6 to 9 fath. water, with 
a bottom of fine sand, and is capable of affording ac- 
commodation to 20 vessels of the line. The envi- 
rons are fertile and salubrious, and abound with ex- 
cellent water. 

HOUTE-CRUYS, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders, dep. of Cruybeke. Pop. 315. 

HOUTE-KRUYS, a commune of Belginm, i the 
prov. of E. Flanders, dep. of Moorsel. Pop. 327. 

HOUTENESSE, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
of Zealand, cant. and 7 m. N of Hnlst, near the 1. 
bank of the West Scheldt. Pop. 3,653. : 

HOUTE-STRAET, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Limburg, dep. of Wychmael. Pop. 120. 

HOUTH, or Hoare. See Howrn. * 

HOUTHAELEN, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Limburg, and 8 m. N of 
Hasselt. Pop. of dep. 1,236. It has several tile 
and brick-kilns. Pop. of v. 210. 

HOUTKERQUE, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Nord, cant. and 5 m. N of Steenworde, 
12 m. NNE of Hazebronck. Pop, 1,338. This was 
the scene of many sanguinary engagements between 
the French and Imperialists im 1793. 

HOUTMANS ABROLHOS. See Asro.nos. — 

HOUTTAVE, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the v. of W. Flanders, arrond. of 
Bruges. Pop. 704. 

HOUTTHEIN, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of W. Flanders, arrond. of 
Furnes. Pop. 1,556.—Also a dep. and com, in the 
same prov. and arrond. of Ypres. Pop. 1,245. 

HOUTVENNE. a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant, arrond. of Turn- 
hout, watered by the Great Nethe. Pop. 488. 

HOUVAMO-CHILL, or Lirrtz Ceram, a penin- 
sula which forms the W extremity of the island of 
Ceram, in the Asiatic archipelago. It is joined to 
the body of the island by the narrow isthmus of Ta- 
noeeng, and is about 42 m. in length, and 18 m. at_ 
its greatest breadth. It produces large quantities of 
cloves and sago. The nutmeg trees with which it 
was formerly covered were destroyed by the Dutch, 
to whom the island belonged, in L667. 

HOUVILLE, a commune of Belgium, in the proy. 
of Luxemburg, dep. of Hollange. Pop. 143, 

HOUW, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
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1,289. 

"HOUSSIERE, or Oussrene, a river of France, in 
the dep. of the Niévre, formed by the union of sev- 
eral small streams, which have their sources in a fo- 
rest on the E confines of the dep., and ENE of Cha- 
tenu-Chinon. After a total course of about 12 m. in 
a WNW direction, it throws itself into the Yonne, on 
the r. bank, at Chanumard. 

HOUSSIERE (La), a commune of France, in the 
dep of the Vosges, cant. of Corcieux. Pop. 1,085. 

OUSSO, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Hainault, dep. of Carnieres. Pop. 132. 

HOUSSOIS, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Hainault, dep. of Herquegies. Pop. 113. 

HOUSTON, a parish and village in Renfrewshire, 
5m. NW of Paisley. Area of p. 7,500 acres. Pop. 
9,818. 

HOUSTON, a county in the state of Georgia, 
U.S., near the centre of the state, comprising an 
area of 500 sq. m., bordered on the E by the Ocmul- 
river, and on the W y Flint river, and inter- 
sected by the branches of the latter. Pop. in 1830, 
7,869; in 1840, 9,711, of whom 4,861 were slaves. 
Its capital is Perry.—Also a township of Clearfield 
co., in the state of Pennsylvania. Pop. 129.—Also 
a village in Chickasaw co., in the state of Mississippi, 
145 m. NE of Jackson, on the head-waters of Oktib- 
beha creek.—Also a co. in the state of Texas, bor- 
dered on the W by the Trinidad or Trinity river. 
The soil, especially near the Trinity, is of excellent 
5 quality the air is pure; the water good and abun- 

! ant; and the forests abound with a t variety of 
timber. Pop. in 1850, 2,734, of whom 674 were 
slaves. ‘The town of H. is 70 ft. above sea-level. eta a of Opoeteren. Pop. 109, 

HOUTA, or Howra (Et), a town of Arabia, in HOUX, a department and commune of Belgium, 
} Nedjed, in the prov. and 21 m. E of El-Haryq, and | in the prov. of Namur, arrond. of Dinant. Pop. of 
| 126 m. SE of Derréych. dep. 226. It is watered by the Meuse, and has sev- 

HOUTAIN-LE-VAL, a department and com- | eral iron-works. Pop. of v. 2065. 
mune of Belgium, in the prov, of Brabant, arrond. of | HOUX (Aux), a department and commune of 
Nivelles, watered by the Dyle. Pop. of dep. 969.. Belgium, in the prov. of Liege, and dep, of Cler- 
Besides the com., of the same name, which contains | mont. Pop. 112. 

599 inhabitants, it comprises the com. of Houtain- HOUYET, a department and commune of Bel- 
le-Mont. Pop. 370. | gium, in the prov. of Namur, arrond. of Dinant, wa- 
HOUTAIN-L'EVEQUE, a department and com- | tered by the Lesse, Pop. of dep. 680; of v, 478. 
mune of Belgium, in the prov. of Liege, arrond. of | HOVAR, a tribe of the Shelluks who inhabit the ¥. of 
Huy. ell eee Se eee . Sasa, in. Marocco, and whose numbes is estimated at 80,000 in- 

HOUT -S P-SIM EON, a department and | dividnals. ey “se a 
commune of Belgium, prov. and arrond. of Liege, | , HOVAS, a rarike Ribe ae atare and com 
watered by the Géer. Pop. of dep. 892; of com. 692. | stitute the principal military strength of the reigning sovereign, 

HOUTAIN (OosTENEYNDE-EN), a commune of i 


he they appear to be a distinct race from all aie otex teshes 

Belgium, in the prov. of Antwerp, dep, of Casterlé. | fababiting Madagssctr, he sor, and curiy, thelr limbs 

Pop. 263. are small but finely formed; and their gait and movements are 
HOUTAING, a department and commune of | free and agile. They live in villages of from 50 to 100 houses 

Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault, arrond, of Tour- ar y encireled ! , 

nai. Pop. 813.—Also a commune in the same prov., 

dep. of Bassilly. Pop.518. ; 
HOUT-BAAY, 0 Cuarman’s Bay, an indenta- 
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HOVDEN, or Hovepoex, a small island of the 
North sea, off the W coast of Norway, in the stift 
and amt of Aggershnus, and gulf of istiania, in 


tion of t coast of South Africa, in the district | : hristiania, in 
recat 2. SSH N lat. 61° 40”. _ It contains the ruins of a Cisterciam 
| convent founded in 1148. y oe 


of the Cape, and 14 m. SSW of Cape Town. Next 
to Saldanha bay, it forms the safest and most com- Pen 5 
ye iv. K Save 
. ‘ Secs rane — 
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HOVE, a department and commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. and arrond. of Antwerp. Pop. 616. 
HOVE, a parish and village 
by N of Brighton. Area of p. 720 acres. Pop. in 
1881, 1,360; in 1841, 2,509.—The v., which has be- 
come a favourite watering-place, contaims many 
handsome houses. ‘The district has suffered se- 
verely from encroachments of the sea, but since the 
middle of last century it has been gradually reced- 
ing, and has left behind it an immense beach ex- 
tending W to Shoreham harbour. The new terrace 
oceupies a site which about 60 years ago was flooded 
by every tide. ; ie 
“HOVERINGHAM, a parish in Nottinghamshire, 
5 m. S of Southwell, on the W bank of the river 
Trent. Area 1,050 acres. Pop. in 1841,298. 
HOVERS-EINDE, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Limburg, dep. of Overpelt. Pop. 100. 
HOVES, a department and commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Hainault, arrond. of Mons. Pop. 
2,050. Tt has several spinning-mills and manufac- 
tories of linen. | , 
HOVETON, two united parishes in Norfolkshire, 


7m.S of N. Walsham. Area 2,440 acres. Pop. in 


1831, 522; in 1841, 454. 

HOVINGHAM, a parish and township in the 
N. BR. of Yorkshire, 8 m. WNW of New Malton. 
The parish comprises the townships of Ayrholme 
and Hawthorpe, Cotton, Fryton, H., E. Ness, 5. 
‘Holme, Scackleton, and Wath. Area 8,630 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,193; in 1841, 1,277. 

HOWAKIL BAY, a large bight on the Dankali 
coast of the Red sea, upwards of 30 m. broad, and 
15 m. deep, containing many low islands and shoal 
patches, the largest of which gives its name to the 

HOWARA, a village of Egypt, in the prov. of 
Fayum, 6 m. NW of Illahun, celebrated for the re- 
mains of the Labyrinth, and for a remarkable pyra- 


mid, 
HOWARA (Bre), a station near the month of 


Wady Amara, in the Suratta peninsula, near the E | 


coast of the Red sea, and 2 hours from Wady Ghe- 
randel. There are two fountains of bitter water 
here, which Lord Lindsay identifies with the wells 
of Marah. A few stumped palms grow around them, 

HOWARD, a county near the centre of Missouri, 
U. 5. Pop. in 1840, 18,108; in 1850, 13,971. Its 
cap. is Fayette.—Also a township of New York, 204 


m. W of Albany. Pop. 3,247.—Also a township in | 


Pennsylvania, 97 m. NW of Harrisburg. Pop. 
1,404.—Also a township in the Western district of 
Upper Canada, bounded by Lake Erie on the §, 
and on the N by the river rT hasties. It is intersected 
by cue 4 creek. The soil is a fine light loam. 
Pop. in 1845, 1,896.—Also a township in Knox co., 
in Ohio. Pop. 1,000. 
_ HOWASH. See Hawasa. 
HOW-CAPLE, a parish in Herefordshire, 8 m. 
SE by E of Hereford. Area 970 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 187; in 1841, 140. 
_ HOWDEN, a parish, township, and market-town, 
in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 20 m. SE by § of York, 
and 2204 m. by railway NNW of London, on the N 
bank of the river Ouse, and in the line of the Hull 
and Selby railway. The parish comprises the town- 
ships of Riselby, Balkholme, Belby, 88, Kilpi 
Anedling ton Metham, Saltmarsh, Skelton, Th 
and Yorkfleet, with the chapelries of Barnby-on- 
Marsh, and a Area 14,510 acres. Pop. in 
1801, 3,895; in 1, 4,531; in 1841, 4,850. Area 
of township 2,820 acres, Pop. in 1831, 2,180; in 
1841, 2,352.—The town is small but well-built, is 
situated about 1 m. from the Ouse, on its N side, 
and is surrounded by a level and richly cultivated 
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in Sussex, 2 m. W_ 


| Northumberland, 2} m. SW by W of 


| lat. 38° 31’, W long. of Sydney 1° 14’. 


‘ing about 11 leagues, and about 4 m. broad. It is 
/an island in the S. Pacific, discovered by Wallis in 


| which the la 
lat. 14° 32’ 40”, El 


| waters that 
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tract of eas It has a station on the Hull and 4 \ 


Selby railway, by which it is 22m. W of Hall. On 
the Ouse is a small harbour for boats, and a ferry, 
The H. horse fair is now reckoned one of the first 

in England. The influx of foreigners, dealers, farm- 

ers, graziers, and even noblemen and gentry, at this 
fair, is usually very great. October 2d is the great — 
fair day: for several years, however, this fair has 
been progressively earlier in its commencement, and 

it now continues about a fortnight. H. is one of the 

polling-places for the E. R. of the county.—H, is 

celebrated for its ancient and interesting church, a 

noble edifice, consisting of a nave and north aisle, 
two south aisles, a chancel and aisles, with a cha 
ter-honse, and transepts with east aisles. From the 
centre rises a magnificent tower. The choir is now 

in ruins. The chapter-house is of great beauty. 
HOWDEN-PANS, a township in Wallsend p., 

North Shields, 
on the banks of the Tyne. This township was 

noted, in the 16th and 17th cents., for its extensive 

glass-works, and afterwards for its numerous salt- 
pans; but its principal support is now derived from 
the coal-trade. Several frigates and Indiamen have 
been built here: at present, the docks are used chiefly 
for building vessels a She in the coal trade. - 
HOWE, a parish in Norfolk, 54 m. ENE of Lod- 
don. Area 970 acres. Pop. 92. 
HOWE (Care), the SE point of Australia, in 5 







HOWE (West Cars), a projecting rocky cape on 
the W coast of Australia, 18m. SW of Albany, 
HOWE (Porst), the NW cape of Norfolk island, 
in the 8. Pacitic—Also a cape on the N coast of 
the island of Egmont, 5 m. W of Hanway’s Point. 
HO a parish in Lincolnshire, 44 m. ENE 
of Sleaford. Area 1,650 acres. Pop. 72. 
HOWELL, a township in the co. of Monmouth, 
in the state of New Jersey, U.S. Pop. 4,699, 
HOWE'S FORELAND, the N point of a penin- 


sula on the NE coast of Kerguelen’s land, in § lat. | 


48° 48", 

HOWE’S ISLAND, one of the cluster called 
Queen Charlotte’s islands, in 5 lat. 11° 10. It is 
separated from Egmont island by a passage extend- 


22 m. long, and from 8 to 14 m. in breadth.—Also 


1767, inabout § lat. 16°46’. It is abont 60m. long,. 
and 4m.-broad. Cook, in 1774, found it to be com- 
posed of several smaller islands, united by breakers. 
HOWE’S SOUND, a bay or inlet in the gulf of 
Georgia, in N lat. 49° 80’. The shores are composed 
principally of rocks rising perpendicularly from an 
unfathomable sea. The entrance between Point 
‘Gower and Point Atkinson contains several islands, 
and some more are found within the sound. 
HOWICK, a parish in Northumberland, 5 m. 
ENE of Alnwick. Area 1,520 acres. Pop. 242.— 
Also a recently formed pensioners’ settlement 
New Zealand, 15 m. from Auckland, and 5 m. from 
Panmure. 4 
HOWICK’S GROUP, a cluster of 10 or 11 low 
wooded islands, off the NE coast of Australia, of 


. 144° 55’ 20” be 
HOWLAND’S | , the narrow part of the 
separate Rhode island, U. S., from the 
mainland. It is about 4 m. wide. ‘A bridge is built 
across this strait. . 


HOWNRA, a river of Assam, which has a course 


of about 10 m. from the Garru mountains to the 
Brahmaputra river. « YD 


HOWRAH, a suburb of Calcutta, on the fur 
bank of the Hugli, chiefly inhabited by ship-build 
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but with some ey villas interspersed. A railway 
is in progress this point to Pandoah and Ra- 
migunge, which will “led be pushed forward to 
the main Ganges at Rajmhal 

HOWTH, 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,707; in 1841, 1,558. It 
screens the outer part of the N side of Dublin bay, 


, which is connected with the mainland in 
the vicinity of the v. of Baldoyle, by a low sandy 
isthmus of about a } m. in breadth; and extends, in 
an ESE direction, 34 m. This peninsula rises in 
what is called the Hill of H. to an alt. of 563 ft. 
The village of H., which is 7 m. ENE of Dublin, 
had a pop. of 692 in 1841.—The harbour of H.., in 
which nearly half-a-million of the public money has 
been pant, Hien a depth at low water of 11 ft., with 
a tidal rise of from 9 to 12 ft. Its W pier is 2,700 ft. 
in length; the E pier consists of 3 limbs respectively 
1,200, 200, and 860 ft. in length. These piers en- 
close an area of 52 acres. _ 

HOXNE, a parish in Suffolk, 3 m. NE of Eye. 
Area 1,890 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,243; in 1541, 
1,313. This p. is within the boundary of the parl. 
mona of Eye. 

HOXOR, a small port of Denmark, in Jutland, on 
the N coast of the Lym-fiord. 

HOXTER, or Huxtenr, a fortified town of Prus- 
sia, in the gov. of Minden, on the r. bank of the 
Weser, 16 m. W of Grubenhagen, 
Linen weaving, brewing, and distilling, form the 
chief branches of trade. — 

HOXTON, a district, forming a suburb of London 
on the NE, and comprised in the p. of St. Leonard’s- 
Shoreditch, , 

HOY, a considerable island of the Orkneys, lyin 

_§ from the mainland, 4 m. W of Ronaldshay, and By 
m. S of Stromness. It is about 15 m. long from SE 
to NW; and 64 m. at its greatest breadth. Pop. in 
1841, 1,486. e peninsula of Walls, on the SE, 
contains some tolerably fertile land; but the greater 
part of the island is mountainous, barren, and so en- 
eumbered with large rocks as to be almost inacces- 
sible. Almost the whole of it is occupied by three 
large hills, ranged in the form of a triangle, of which 
that to the called the Wart-hill, is the largest, 
rising from a plain, with a broad base, to the height 
of 1,600 ft. above the level of the sea. Except alon 
the N shores,—which are bordered with a loamy soi 
and a rich verdure,—the soil is composed of peat 
and clay, of which the former commonly predomi- 
nates. The ground destined for the production of 
grain, and that appropriated for feeding cattle, bears 
but a very small proportion to what is covered with 
heath and allotted for sheep-pasture. The moors 
abound with grouse and other game. Towards the 
5S and E is an extensive cultivated plain, the shores 
of which form part of the fine harbour of Longhope, 
well-known as a place of safe retreat for vessels pass- 
ing through the Pentland frith. This island is en- 
tirely composed of sandstone, sandstone flag, schis- 
tose clay, and, in many parts, wacken. It is eccle- 
siastically divided into two parishes,—Hoy, and N. 
and S. Walls. 

HOYA, a small town in the prov. of Hoya-with- 
Diepholz, situated on the |. bank of the Weser, 23 m. 
SE of Bremen. Pop. 2,000.—Also a town of Mexico, 
16 leagues SW of San Felippe de Chihuahua. 

HOYA-WITH-DIEPHOLZ, a considerable pro- 

vince in the SW of Hanover, with the title of a 
county, adjoining the duchy of Bremen, and the 
gran iPr Xe of Oldenburg. Area 1,420 sq. m. 

Pop. in 1845, 223,000. It is intersected by the We- 

ser and Hunte rivers; and presents a level surface, 
interspersed with marshes and lakes, divided into 
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a parish in co. Dublin. Area 2,669 | 


and forms a peninsula of curious and picturesque | 


Pop. 3,657. 
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upper and lower districts. Its chief town is Niem- 


burg. 

HOYALES, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 48 
m. SSW of Burgos. Pop. 650. 

HOYER, a small town of Denmark, in the duchy 
of Sleswick, 26 m. SW of Ribe, with a harbour on 
the North sea, noted for its oyster-fishery, Pop. 650. 

HOYERSWERDA, or Worrerz, a town of Prus- 
sian Silesia, on the Black Elster, 34 m. NE of Dres- 
den. Pop. 2,050. 

HOYLAND (Hien), a parish in the W. R. of 
Yorkshire, 6 m. NW of Barnsley. Area 3,250 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,118; in 1841, 1,444. 

HOYLAND (Nernezr), a township in the p. of 
Wath-on-Dearn, W. R. of Yorkshire, 5 m. SE of 
Barnsley. Pop, 2,597. 

HOYLAND SWAIN, a township in the p. of 
Silkstone, in the W. R. of Yorkshire, 6 m. W of 
Barnsley. Area 2,060 acres. Pop. in 1841, 713. 

HOYLE-LAKE, or Hoy.axe, a hamlet in West 
Kirby p., Cheshire, 11 m. NNW of Great Neston. 
On the coast here commodious buildings have been 
erected for the accommodation of visitors during the 
bathing-season. H. lake, as it is called, is a fit place 
for ships bound to Liverpool to sail into at night, or 
wait a tide for sailing through the Rock channel, and 
also for vessels bound up the river Dee, when they 
have not tide sufficient to go over Chester bar. This 
anchorage—in 3, 4, or 5 fath.—is safe, unless when 
H. sand is covered at high-water, and the wind blows 
strong from the NW. ‘The H. lights are situated in 
53° 24’ N lat., 3° 11’ W long. There are two lights, 
a higher and a lower: relative position SW 7 5S 
1,200 ft. , 

HOYM, a small town of Saxony, in the duchy of 
Anhalt-Bernburg, on the Selke, 16 m. W of Bern- 
burg. Pop. 2,300. 

HOYO-DE-MANZANARES (Et), a town of 
Spain, in the prov. and 24m. NNW of Madrid, be- 
tween the Pelegrinos and the Torrelodones, Pop, 
450. 
HOYO-DE-PENARES, a town of Spain, in the 
prov. and 21 m. SE of Avila, on the r. bank of the 
Gastanatas. Pop. 850. | 

HO-YUAN, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Kwan-tung. The’ town is in N lat, 23° 42’, 
E long. 114° 33’. = 

HOZEMONT, a town of Belgium, in the prov. and 
9m. SW of Liege. Pop. 1,600. 

HRABIN, a town of Moravia, in the circle and 
9 m. ESE of Troppau. Pop. 600. 

HRADEERE, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Prachin, 19 m. NNW of Pisek. 

HRADEK (Nev), a small town in the NE of Bo- 
hemia, 4m. W of Koniggratz. 

HRADISCH, a town of Moravia, situated on an 
island formed by the Morawa at its point of junction 
with the Olschawa, 30 m. 8S of Olmutz. Pop. 3,100. 
It has a provincial school, and a Franciscan monas- 
tery; and is celebrated for its wine. 

HRADISTIE. See MuncHENGRATZ. 
| HROSZART, or Grozowo, a town of Russia, in 
the gov. and 60 m. SSW of Minsk. 

HUACHAPURE (Poryr), a headland on the 
| coast of Chili, at the embouchure of the Maule, in 5 
| lat. 34° 57’ 80”, W long. 72° 16° 30”. 

HUACHO BAY, a small bay, with good anchor- 
age, on the coast of Peru, m 5 lat. 11” 08’ 45", W 
long. 77° 40’ 05”. About I m. from the coast of 
this bay, on a fertile plain, is the village of H., from 

which provisions, vegetables, and fruit may be 


: HUAFO. See Garo. | . 
HUAGUE, a river of Chili, which, flowing, Wy 
joins the Biobio, on the r. bank, afer acourse of 90m 
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45”. Itis 24 m. in circumf.; and isdivided into two 

ninsulas, by an isthmus which is overflowed at 
high water. It has a narrow stripe of fertile low 
land next the shore; and the hills, which are not 


: 
| 
: 
: marked by volcanic fire, are in some parts entirely 
| cultivated. ‘The productions are similar to those of 
/ ‘Tahiti. Coffee thrives in the gardens of the Mis- 
Ls , : 
| 
t 
| 
| 
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sionaries. Pop. in 1828, 2,000; now, 1,900. The 
harbour of Owharra, or bay of Fare, on the NW 


coast, has good anchorage, in 
tony wade but the island is nearly 
a coral reef. 

HUAILAS. See Guaiias. — 
- HUALLA‘GA, a great river of Peru, which rises 
in the plain of Bonbon, on the E flank of the Andes, 
near Paseo, in the Laguna Chiquiacoba, not far 
from the Cerro, and at an alt. of 13.200 ft. above 
sea-level, under the parallel of 10° 40'S; flows N, 
through a wide and broken gorge, to Guanuco, 
where it tarns ENE to Cornilla; from Cornilla to 
Juanjuy, flows NW by N, between the Eastern 
and Central cordillera; then turns NNE, passing 
Yurimaguas, and joins the Maranon near the mis- 
sions of La Laguna, on the r. bank, in § lat. 4° 40’, 
W long. 75° 45’. Its chief affinent on the r. is the 
Chipurana; on the |. it receives the Mixcallo, the 
Apesoncho, the Huayabamba, and the Moyobamba. 
Mawe, who entered this river in January 1827, found 
a bank of dry sand towards the middle of its junction 
with the Maranon, and a bar at its entrance with 
only 14 fath. water. He is of opinion that it is only 
fit for navigation by vessels drawing from 5 to 6 ft. 


surrounded by 


} water; and that Yurimaguas is the farthest point to 
i which they could proceed. The Maranon, or upper 
' course of the Amazon, may itself be ascended as far 
| as the mouth of the H. by vessels drawing not more 
than 12 ft. water. . 
HUALSOE, a small island in the North sea, near 
the coast of Norway, in N lat. 69° 40’. 
HUAMACHUCO. See Guamacnuco. 
HUAMALIES. See Guamatres. 
HUAMANGA. See Guamanea. 
HUAMBLIN, or Socorro, an island on the W 
coast of Patagonia, in 5 lat. 44° 55’ 50”, W long. 75° 
aan a It is thickly wooded, and rises from 400 to 
vi . 
HUAMELU., a town of Mexico, in the prov. of 
Oaxaca, 45 leagues SE from Mexico. 
HUANCAVELICA. See GuancapELica. 
_ HUANTAJAYA, a mountain of Peru, in the 
prov. of Tarapaca, 7 m. from the port of Iquique, in 
S lat. 20° 14’, W long. 70° 7. It contains silver 
mines, surrounded with beds of rock salt, and cele- 
brated for the masses of native silver which they 
produce. They were discovered about 1556; and 

tween 1726 and 1826 yielded a mean anonual 
amount of 750,000 dollars. Since 1826, their pro- 


ee 
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There are about 50 mines in this quarter. 

HUAPANTE, a large and abundant river of 
Quito, in the prov. of Ambato. It flows from the 
mountain of Quelendana; runs from N to S; turns 
W, and enters the Ambato on the E, just before it 
es We Ul se 

HU. I, or Xaqui, a la 
rising in the NE of the prov. of 
the E that 


river of Mexico, 
prov., in a SSW course to the 


of California to the 8 of Guaymas. 

HUARAS, a town of Pern, in the prov. of Guai- 
las, on the r. bank of the Santa, 180 m. N of Lima. 
\t Pop. 4,000. 
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| HUAHEINE, or Aderse, the easternmost island 
in the group of the Society islands, in 5 lat. 16° 42" 


nearly so high as those of Tahiti, but more strongly 


fath., and secure | | 
18 fath., an ik flank of the Andes, 150 m. SE of Lima. It is about 


Lake Champlain. 


duce has not averaged more than 30,000 d. a-year. | 


= nora, and skirting | 
parallel of 28°, when it turns W and enters the gulf 


HUB 


HUARTE, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 3 
m. ENE of Pampeluna, near the L bank of the Arga. 


Pop. 500. Sy ra 
HUARTE-ARAQUIL, a town of Spain, in the 
prov. and'15 m. WNW of Pampeluna, in the valley 
of Araquil.. Pop. 833. 
HUASACUALCO. See Coarzacoancos. 
HUASCO, or Guasco, a village of Chili, in 5 lat. 
28° 27’, on the r. bank of a river of the same name; 
at the mouth of which it has a small port. The 
river is small, and the country round presents a bar- 
ren appearance. -f ‘ 
HUASMI-COCHA, a lake of Peru, on the W 


6 m. in length. | : 
HUASSAGA, a river of New Granada, in the 


dep. of Assuay, which flows from NW to SE, and 


falls into the Pastuca, on the r. bank, after a course 
of 60 m. 

HUAYABAMBA, a river of Peru, in the prov. of 
Truxillo, formed by the union of the Huambo and 
the Catena, which joins the Huassaga, on the 1. bank, 
after an E course of about 50 m. 

HUAYTECAS. See Guarreca. - 

HUAZOLOTILLAN, a town of Mexico, in the 
state of Oaxaca, on the r. bank of the Chicomete- 
pec, and 24 m. above its embouchure. ie. 

HUB, a village of Baden, in the circle of the 


Middle Rhine, and amt of Biihl, to the E of Otters- 
weier. It has an alkaline mineral spring and baths. 


HUBAILLE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Namur, dep. of Celle. Pop. 88. 

HUBB, a small river in Beluchistan, which has 
its source in the prov. of Jhalawan, in the hilly re- 
gion to the NE of Beila, flows SW through the prov. 
of Luz, and unites with the Poorally, 4 m. NE of 


‘Lyaree, in N lat. 25° 49’, and E long. 66° 32'—Also 


a river which is supposed to take its rise on the N 
boundary of the prov. of Luz, flows first 5H, then 
SW, and for the space of about 50 m. 8. Then 


| bending SW, it directs its course to Sommeanee bay, 


into which it throws itself, in N lat. 25° 14’, and 


long. 66° 58’, and after a total course of about 100 


m. Its channel consists of a series of rocky or gra- 

velly gorges in the Pubb mountains; and it is stated 

on some authorities to become dry in summer. 
HUBBARD, a township of Trumbull co., in the 


state of Ohio, U. S., 183 m. NE of Columbus, anid 


18 m. SE of Warren, on the Pennsylvania 
Pop. in 1840, 1,242. 
HUBBARDSTON, a township of Worcester co., 


in the state of Massachusetts, U. S., 54 m. NW of 


Boston, watered by branches of the Ware. Pop. of 


township in 1840, 1,784; of village about 250. 
HUBBARDTON, a township of Rutland co., m 
the state of Vermont, U.S., 81 m. SSW of Montpelier, 
watered by a river of the same name, an affluent of 
Its surface is generally hilly. 
Pop. 719. 
HUBBERHOLME, a chapelry and hamlet in the 
R of Arncliffe, W. R. of Yorkshire, 64 m. NE of 
orthallerton, on the N bank of the Wharfe. —_— 
HUBBERSTON, or Sr. Husert’s Tows, a par- 
ish and village in Pembrokeshire, 2m. W of Milford. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,013; in 1841, 1,174. The village 
hes to the W of Priory hill, at Melfordhaven.. 
HUBBLESTON. See Biperorp. 
HUBEAUMONT (D’), acommune of Belgium, in 
ab. prov. of Hainault, dep. of Arquennes. Pop. 


HUBERMONT, a commune of Belgium, in the 


prov. of Namur, dep. of Nenvilles. Pop. 340.—Also__; 
a commune ae prov. of Luxembur dep. of ) 


Ortho. 
HU 
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BERSART, a commune of Belgium, In the 
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pear. of Hainault, dep. of Ecaussinne Lalaing. Pop. j 


HUBERT, a seignory of Lower Canada, in the 
co. of Quebec, intersected in a NE direction by the 


Tlavorte. 

HUBERT T), a department, commune, and 
town of Belgium, in the prov. of Luxemburg, and 
arrond. of Neufchateau. Pop. of dep. 1,729. The 
town is on a small river, an affluent of the Homme, 
48 m. NW of Luxemburg. Pop. 1,699. It has 
manufactories of potash, several oil-mills and tan- 
neries, and carries on a considerable trade in iron, 
iron-ware, wool, and sheep.—Also a town of Prussia, 
in the prov. of the Rhine, and regency of Dussel- 
Pop. 1,930. It con- 
tains a Catholic church, and has manufactories of 
linen and of ribbon.—Also a commune in the prov. 
of Namur, dep. of Morialme. Pop. 110.—Also a 
commune in the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of 
Peteghem. Pop. 398. 

HUBERTSBURG, or Hurerrvssenrc, a villag 
of Saxony, capital of an amt or bailiwick, in the 
circle and 27 m. E of Leipzig, and 8 m. NE of 
Mutzschen. It has a Catholic chapel, and an an- 
cient castle noted for the treaty which was con- 
cluded within its walls on the 15th Feb 
between Austria, Prussia, and Saxony, an 
pat an end to the seven years’ war. 

HUBERTSKIRCH, a village of Silesia, ldgb. of 
Brann, and circle of Troppau. It contains a castle, 
and in the vicinity are extensive iron-mines. 

HUBETTA, a town of Abyssinia, in the country 
of the Dawaro, 30 m. S of Houssa, and 360 m. SW 
of Gondar. 

HUBIERNA, a river of Buenos- Ayres, which, 
after a course of about 100 m, from W to E, joins 
the Siancas, on the r. bank, 60 m. ENE of Salta. 

HUBINGEN, a village in the duchy of Nassan, 
bail. and 4m. 55W of Montabaur. Pop. 180. 

HUBINNE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Namur, dep. of Hamois. Pop. 182. 

HUBRISKEN (Gross), a village of Prussia, in 


the reg. and 27 m. NW of Kénigsberg, near the 


eoast of the Baltic. The only known mine of am- 
ber was opened here in 1782, 

HUBY, a township in the p. of Sutton-on-the- 
Forest, N. R. of Yorkshire, 103 m. SE of Borough- 


bridge. Area 4,790 acres. Pop. in 1841, 556. 
HOCA, 


a river of Lower Guinea, in Angola, 
which runs W, and after a course of about 120 m., 
joins the Dande on the |. bank, a little to the N of 


cau. 

HUCHELHOVEN, a village of Prussia, in the 
reg. and 12 m. NW of Cologne, circle and 6 m. 
NNE of Borgheim. Pop. 1,850. 

HUCKESWAGEN, a town of Prussia, in the 
prov. of the Rhine, regency and 27 m. ESE of Diis- 
seldorf, circle and 4 m. SE of Lennap, on the r. 


‘bank of the Wupper. Pop. 2,937. It has a castle, 


a Catholic and a reformed church, and possesses 
extensive manufactories of cloth, linen, hosiery, &c. 
HUCKING, a parish in Kent, 6 m. NE of Maid- 
stone. Area 1,290 acres. Pop. in 1841, 117. 
HUCKLECOT, a hamlet in the p.:of Church- 
down, Gloucestershire, 3 m. E of Gloucester. Pop. 


in 1831, 465; in 1841. 4565. 


HUCKRESTONE. See Hackiestox. 

HUCKLOW (Great), a township in the p. of 
Hope, Derbyshire, 2} m. NE of Tideswell. Pop, in 
1831, 168; in 1841, 242. 
_HUCKLOW (Lirrre), a hamlet in the p. of 
Hope. Derbyshire. Pop. 218. 

HUCKNALL-UNDER-HUTHWAITE, a ham- 
let in the p. of Sutton-in-Ashfield, Nottinghamshire, 
of Mansfield. Pop, in 1841, 887. 
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, 1763, 
which | 


}the English Apennines to within 2 m. of 
from which the canal, after crossing the river Tame 


|| early as 23° 





HUCKNALL-TORKARD, a parish in Notting- 
hamshire, 64 m. NW of Nottingham, and 3 m. from 
Newstead Abbey. Area 3,270 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
2,200; in 1841, 2,630. The remains of Lord Byron 
are deposited in the family-vault of the small church 
of this p.; and a plain marble tablet in the chancel 
records the dates of his birth and death, 

HUCQUELIERS, a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Pas-de-Calais, arrond. 
of Montreuil-sur-Mer. The cant. comprises 24 com. 
Pop. in 1831, 11,923; in 1841, 11,878. The town is 
11 m. NE of Montreuil. Pop. 726. Shoes form its 
chief article of local manufacture. Fairs are held 
twice a-year. 

HUDDERSFIELD, a parish, township, market- 
town, and Pca t | borough, in the upper divi- 
sion of Agbrigg-and-Morley wapentake, W. R. of 
Yorkshire, 45 m. SW of York, and 187 m. NNW of 
London, on the W bank of the river Colne. The 
town is connected by a branch line 4 m. in length 
with the Manchester and Leeds railway, by which it 
is 163 m. from Leeds; 73 m. from Dewsbury; and 
26% m. from Manchester. The parish comprises the 
townships of Golear, Lockwood, Quarmby-cum- 
Lindley, Scammonden, Slaithwaite, and Santon. 
besides Huddersfield. Area 15,080 acres. Pop. in 
1801, 14,848; in 1831, 31,041; in 1841, 38,454. 
This parish consists of the valley of the Colne, with 


the collateral gullies which fall into its course, and 


many miles of moorland. It extends for nearly 12 
m. in length, and the town of H. is situated at 
its 5 extremity. The district is naturally barren 
and unproductive; but its local advantages for 
manufacture, arising principally from its waterfalls 
and contiguons coal-mines, have caused the as- 
semblage of a great population, and the soil has 
gradually yielded to the labours of the agriculturist 
and hushandman. There are many handsome resi- 
dences and elegant seats in the vicinity of the town 
of H.; also several mineral springs, the principal of 
which are the Lockwood spas and baths.—The inland 
navigation of the p.,.as well as its line of railway, 
affords to its trade ample facilities. The Ramsden 
canal, which commences close to the town of H., 
crosses the high road to Halifax, and, passing Black- 
house-brook near Dighton, unites with the Calder at 


Cooper's bridge: thus ing a cheap communica- 
tion with the great trading towns of Halifax, Wake- 
field, Leeds, York, and Hull. The H. canal, which 


joins the Ramsden canal at the 8 end of the town, 
conveys goods westward, way of Linthwaite, 
Slaithwaite, and Marsden. is is one of the most 
stupendons works of the kind in England. In its 
course is a tunnel, nearly 34 m. in length, cut throngh 
Doberosa, 


im several of its windings, comes within a mile of 
Lydgate, by Mosley and Staley-bridge, and unites 


with the Ashton and Oldham canal near Ashton- 


under-line. The navigation to Manchester is thence 
direct. 

The town of H. is situated on the high road from 
Manchester to Leeds, but it is almost united b 
scattered houses, not only with Lockwood, Almond- 
bury, and Mould-Green, but with numerous hamlets 


-or collections of houses thronghout the township, 


and the surrounding districts. ‘The houses are prin- 
cipally built of light-coloured stone, in a neat style. 
The market-place is a large area surrounded with 
good shops and honses. ‘The commissioners on par- 
liamentary boundaries mention in their report, that 
“every honse but one in the town belongs to the 
same proprietor.” namely Sir John Ramsden, whose 
family had a grant of the market by patent, dated as 
IL It was insignificant both im 
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trade and population until the beginning of last cent. 
At that period it was less by one-h than either 
Halifax or Wakefield; but now it is superior to 
either of them, and is one of the princip 
the woollen trade. Its manufactures consist of broad 
and narrow cloths, serves, kerseymeres, and cords. 
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and waistcoatings in great variety, besides articles 
from silk, are here made in abundance. The cotton 


establishments. There are fulling and washing-mi 
&c., on the streams within the parish; and it has 
been recently calculated that upwards of 130,000 
hands are engaged in woollen manufactures within 


principal edifice peculiarly characteristic of the dis- 
trict. It was built by the lord of the manor, Sir 
John Ramsden, and enlarged by his son in 1780. 
It is a cirenlar range of building, two stories 
high, with a diametrical range, one story high, which 
divides the interior into two semicircles. The light 
is wholly admitted from within, there being no win- 
dows on the outside. The hall is subdivided into 
streets, and the benches or stalls are generally filled 
with cloths lying close together upon edge and pro- 
perly disposed for. inspection. The open stalls are 


woollen cloths; the two central avennes are for the 
same purpose, and in brisk times an immense quan- 
tity of business is here done in a few hours. The 
Huddersfield college, and the Huddersfield collegiate 
schools, are both large and well conducted educa- 
tional establishments; and the mechanics’ institute 
is one of the best establishments of the class in the 
kingdom.—H. was enfranchised by the Reform act, 
and now returns one member to parliament. The 
number of electors registered in 1837 was 826; in 
1848, 963. The boundaries of the parl. borough co- 
incide with those of the township of H. It is also 
one of the polling-places for the West riding elections. 

HUDEAN, or Hupeeana, a town of Northern 
Hindostan, in the prov. of Delhi, and district of Sir- 
hind, 45 m. SW of Ludiana. 

HUDEMUHLEN, a town of Hanover, in the gov. 
of Luneburg, bail. and 2 m. E of Ahlden, at the 
confluence of the Aller and Meisse. Pop. 747. 
a $ tion, boat-building, and trade in timber, form 
1¢ chief branches of local industry. 

HUDIKSVALL, Hupprnsvatp, or Huprs- 
WALL, a town and port of Sweden, in the laen and 
84 m. N of Gefle, and 189 m. NNW of Stockholm, 
on a bay of the same name, in the gulf of Bothnia, 
in N lat. 61° 43’ 45”, E long. 17° 15’.. Pop. 1,877. 
Tt is divided into an old and new town. The former 
is ill-built, and its streets are narrow and crooked. 
The new town is regularly built. The port is small 
and insecure, but is the principal of export for 
the productions of the prov. e exports consist 
chiefly in linen, flax, hemp, timber, and cured 
strimmings, a small fish like a sprat. The port had 
only 3 vessels = 269 lasts, registered in 1847. Linen 
and snuff are the chief articles of local manufacture. 
The environs are adorned with ens, and alleys 
lined with gigantic sycamores, and contain some mi- 
neral springs. Granite of a fine red colour, and in 
large masses, is found extending over an area of 
several keepues in the vicinity. 

HUDIMESNEL, a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Manche, cant. and 3 m. 5 of Bre- 
hal. Pop, 1,612. : 

HUDINGTON, a : 
SSE of Droitwich. 


ish in Worcestershire, 5 m. 
rea 890 acres. Pop. 122. 

HUDJERA, a village of Arabia, in Yemen, 21 m. 
W of Amram, and 45 m. WNW of Sana. 
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seats of 


Fancy goods also toa great extent, comprising shawls | 







trade, too, has been increasing in importance, and at 
present a number of hands are employed in spinning : ) : E of C 
ills, | lumbus. Its surface is level, and its soil fertile. 


G m.of the town of H. The Piece-hall constitutes a 


for the accommodation of country manufacturers of 


large valley, the prospect 
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HUDSON, a county in the NE part of the state 
of New Jersey, U. S., comprising an area of 75 sq. 
m., bounded on the E by the Hudson, and on the W 
by the Passaic rivers, and drained by the Hackensack 
river. Pop. in 1840, 9,483. Its cap. is North Bergen, 
—Also a township of Hillsboro’ co., in the state of 
New Hampshire, 68 m. SE of Concord. Its surface 
is hilly, and in some parts fertile. On the W it is 
bordered by Merrimac river, over which is a bridge 





‘to Dunstable. Pop. 1,148. — Also a township of 


Summit co., in the state of Ohio, 187 m. NE of Co- 


The village is pleasantly situated in a plain, and con- 
tained in 1840 about 80 dwellings.—Also a cowneldp 
of Lenawee co., in the state of Michigan, 84 m. 5W 

of Detroit. It has a fertile soil, and is watered by 


| Tiffin creek. Pop. 599. 


HUDSON, a town of the state of New York, U.5., 
the capital of Columbia co., finely situated on the E 
bank of the Hudson, at the head of ship-navigation, 
29 m. § of Albany, and 116 m. N of New York, in 
N lat. 42° 14’, W long. 73° 46’, upon a high point 
that projects into the river, and terminates in a bold 
rocky cliff, on each side of which is a bay of con- 
siderable extent, with depth of water for vessels of 
the largest class. The town commands extensive 
views to the NW, N, and round to the SE, consist- 
ing of hills and valleys variegated with woods and 
orchards, corn-fields and meadows, with the river 
itself, which is in most places a mile over, and may 
be seen a considerable distance to the N, form- 
ing a number of bays and creeks. From SE to 
SW the town is screened with hills; westwards at 
different distances, and afar off over the river and a 
is bounded by the Catskill 
mountains running to WNW. The town—with the 
exception of two streets near the river, which follow 
the direction of the stream—is regul y laid ont im 
streets and squares. Along the river, the ground is 
principally oceupied with stores and warehouses, com- 
pactly built, and adapted to the unevenness of the 

and. The principal street, which extends nearly 

E about 1 m. from the market, is, for the most 
part, handsomely built. It has a gentle ascent to- 
wards Prospect hill, 200 ft. high; and terminates in 
a public square. On opposite sides of this street, 
about a 4m. from the river, stand the court-house 


and prisons, which are plain edifices of stone. There 


are places of worship for Quakers, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Universalists, and Episcopalians. Ship- 
building is still carried on here to a considerable 


extent, thongh the trade is on thedecline; and there 


is an extensive rope-work. The whale-fishery em- 
ploys 8 or 9 ships. Several streams in the vicinity 
afford considerable water-power, which is employed 


‘in manufacturing purposes; and there are stores, 
Merion, be 


lumber-yards, dist reweries, and a number 


of mannufactories, established here. .A steam-ferry 
plies between H. and Athens, on the 


ite side of 
the river; and the Hudson and Berkshire railroad, 


| 34 m. in length, connects H. with West eT . 
in Massachusetts, and thence with Boston on the I 


and Albany on the N.—H. experienced a very 
growth from the time it was founded in 1784. 


= 


‘tween the spring of 1784 and that of 1786, 150 


dwelling-houses were erected, besides wharfs, ware- 
houses, &c., and several works connectedgwith manu- 
factures. Three years before this spot had been oc- 
cupied as a farm. Pop. in 1820, 2,900; in 1830, 


5,392; in 1840, 5,672; im 1850, 6,263. 


HUDSON, a river of New York, U.S., one of the 
largest and finest rivers of the United States, formed 
in the mountainous region to the W of Lake Cham- 
ction of several small streams, th 


extreme northern limits of which are in N a, 
; 
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HUDSON. © 


An eastern head- branch through Schroon 
lake; a western branch, taking a circuitous course 
from the NW, is considered as the main branch of 
the H. These two streams unite about 40 m. from 
the source of each, in Warren co. The course of 
the united stream is southward; and, after flowing 
about 15 m., it receives the Sacandaga, a large stream, 
from the W. Pursuing its course 5 and E, 15 m. to 
Hudley-falls, and then NE 20 m. to Glen’s falls, it 
afterwards makes a short bend to the 8, a 
little W, which course it pursues to the Atlantic 

low New York. Between Waterford and Troy, at a 


int 40 m. below Glen’s falls, it receives from the 


the waters of the Mohawk, its largest branch. 
Its course to Troy, following its windings, is about 
146 m.; thence to New York 166 m.; and thence to 
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HUDSON. 


the Narrows 12 m,, making altogether 324m. From 
its mouth to Hudson, 118 m. above New York, it is 
navigable for the largest ships; it opens a sloop 
and steam-boat navigation to Albany, which is 27 
m. farther; for small sloops it-is navigable to Troy 
6 m. above, where the usual tides may be said to 
terminate in a gentle swell. At Albany, the Lake 
Erie canal has a terminal basin connected with the 





tide waters of the H.; and a succession of locks leads 
| off westwards, up the valley of the Mohawk, until the 


“long level’ is reached at Frankfort, in Herkimer co., 
at 425 ft. above the level of the H. It is a singular phe- 
nomenon in this river, that the tide penetrates across 
the double chain of the Alleghany mountains, with- 
out any impediment to navigation, save that of a 
crooked, though deep, and, in some places, a narrow 


MAP OF THE HUDSON RIVER, AS FAR AS NAVIGABLE, WITH THE DISTANCES 
FROM NEW YORK. 
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HUDSON’S BAY. 


channel. ‘This passage through the highlands, which 
is 16 or 18 m. in length, and 53 m. above the city of 
New York, affords a wild romantic scene. On each 
side the mountains tower to a great height; and the 
wind, if there be any, collected here and compressed, 
blows as through a bellows.—Of fish the H. does not 
afford a very great variety; but sturgeon, shad, and 
herring ascend it in the spring, and are taken in vast 
abundance. The salmon has long sss yeaa from. 
this river; but there is a considerable variety of 
small fish, such as bass, and white and yellow perch. 
The principal towns on the E side of the H. are 
Troy, Hudson, and Poughkeepsie; on the W side, 
Albany, Catskill, and Newburgh. The usual time 
employed in steaming from New York to Albany 
and Troy, is about 10 or 12 hours. The H. river is 
generally closed by ice from the beginning of De- 
cember to the middle of March. In the winter of 
1835-6 it was closed for 125 days, from Nov. 30th to 
April 4th; in that of 1827-8 it was closed for only 
50 days, from Nov. 25th to Feb. 8th. 


HUDSON'S BAY, an extensive inlet of the Atlantic ocean, 
forming a Metliterranean sea, on the & side of the North Ameri- 
can continent, lying between the 








breadth varies from 150 to 500 m. Itis navigable during four 
months in summer, but is filled, all the rest of the year, with 
shoals of ice. Numerous rocks, sand-banks, and small islands, 
are dispersed through it. The main entrance of the bay from 
the Atlantic, known as Hudson's strait, is 360 m. in length, 
with a breadth varying from 80 to 150 m. It stretches from 
SE to NW, and is bounded on the E by the isle of Good For- 
tune and Baffin’s Land; and on the 8 by Labrador. Its E 
extremity is formed by Cape Elizabeth on the N, and Cape 
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a mass of bare rocks, about 15 leagues in length, anda little W, 
are 
between Cape Wolstenholme onthe East Main, and King’s Cape 
on Cumberlandisland. The principal bays of this inland sea are, 
James's bay in the SE corner, containing many islets; Button's 
bay on the W coast; Chesterfield inlet on the NW coast, stretch- 
ing far inland, and terminating in a large fresh water lake; 
Wager inlet; Roe's Welcome, 2 deép inlet of the sea on the N 
coast; and Repulse bay still farther N. The N part of the bay is 
eccupied by Southampton island, a mass of ice-bound rocks. 
The most remarkable rivers which flow into it, are Great Whale 
river. East Main or Slade, and Rupert's river, all on the SE; the 
Abbitibbe, Moose, and Albany, which all empty their streams 
into James's : and the Severn, Nelson or Bourbon river, and 
Missinippi or Churchill river, on the SW side. The N coast 
of Hudson's bay is yet imperfectly explored; but it has been as- 
certained to be connected by Fox canal to the N of Hudson's 
strait, and the Fury and Hecla sirait running W from the NW 
unity of Fox canal, with the gulf of Boothia, and consequently 
with the Arctic ocean. The country on the east is that part of 
Lalimador called East Main, The tract which stretches south- 
ards below Button's Bay, and bounded on the 8 and E by 
umada, has been called New South Wales; and the regions to 
skirting on Boothia Felix, King William sound, and the 
ofthe Arctic ocean, are in like manner called New North 
ow the Churchill territory, but are very little known. 
regions lying around H. bay are sometimes comprised 
general appellation of New Barrars. Westwards is a 













anil 
vast tract of country ip Engh the American continent to 


the Pacific ocean, and separated the 
‘by a mountainous ridge in 49° N lat., which embraces the sources 
> of the great rivers flowing N and 5.—EL bay'was discovered in 
1610 by Henry Hudson, who had been sent out by the English 
Russia company in quest of a NW passage round the American 
continent: but his crew having mutinied, left him with his son, 
and other seven persons, to perish in-those seas which now bear 
his name. It was afterwards more thoroughly explored by suc- 
cessive navigators employed by the same enterprising company, 
particularly by Button in 1612; by Lucas Fox, and Thomas 
James, in 1631, the former equipped by government, and the lat- 





ter by a company of Bristol merchants; and by Zacharias Gillam, | 


who was sent out by Charles IL at the solicitation of Prince 
Rupert, and was assisted by two French merchants of Canada 

1 named De Grosseliers, who had previously made a voyage from 
‘Quebec to the scene ofthe expedition. Gillam passed the winter 
of 1668 in Rupert's river, where he built the first stone fort 
erected in the country, which he named Fort Charles, and pro- 
vided with a garrizon. Before his return, the king had granted 
to Prince Rapert, and divers lords, knights, and merchants, aseo- 
ciated with him, a charter, dated May 2d, 1669, in which he 
styled them ‘The Governor and Company of Adventurers trad- 
ing from England to Hudson's bay;" and, in consideration of 
their having, at their own costs and ch . “undertaken an ex- 
pedition to Hudson's bay, in the NW parta of America, for the 


discovery of a new passage into the South aea, and for the finding 
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hema and Fox chan 
@ 
1¢ parallels of 51° and 66° N lat., | rent which he justly 
and measuring upwards of 1,000 m. from N to 8: while its | ocean, 









Chudleigh on the 8, between which is situated Resolution island, | 
Savage and Grass islands. The W entrance of the strait lies | 






|ments along the banks of the 


territories of Canada 
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of some trade for furs, minerals, and other considerable commo- 
dities, and of their having already made by such their undertak- 
| ings, such discoveries as did encourage them to proceed 
in pursuance of the said design; by means whereof, there might 
probably arise great advantages 
his majesty absolutely ceded 
trade and commerce of those seas, &c., in whatsoever latitude 
they might be, which are situated within the entrance of Hudson's 


bear 


to the king and his Kingdom,"— 
“to the said undertakers the whole 


together with all the countries upon the coasts and con 


| stral 

aap the said seas, straite, dc. so that they alone should have 
the right of trading thither.” 
pany has enjoyed 
to the present day, except during the space of 17 years, from 


Of this extensive grant the Com- 
uninterrupted possession from the year 1669 


1697 to 1714, when the settlement was occupied by the French. 
The charter, however, instead of promoting the progress of dis- 
_ is understood to have produced the opposite effect. The 


very 
_ aadlbss was early charged with having rather cndeavoured to 


conceal as much as possible the situation of the coasts and seas 
connected with their territories; and even with influencing those 
who had any knowledge of these quarters, to 
the world, ‘The few feeble attempts at discovery which they did 


withhold it from 
make between 1720 and 1730, rather excited the displeasure than 


satisfied the expectations of the public; Capt. Middleton was sent 
out by government in 1741, and Capt. Moor in 1746, the former 
of whom discovered Repulse bay, and the latter explored Wager's 


strait and Chesterfield inlet, so as to ascertain that no passage 
existed in that direction, In 1821, Captain Parry entered H. bay 
with the view of exploring its great northern sounds known as 
After being frozen up one winter, 
up Fox's channel in July 1822, against a atrong cur- 
concluded must come from the Western 


and discovered the strait now known as the Fury and 


Heela strait by which H. bay is connected with the Arctic sea. 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY TERRITORIES, 


a name often applied to the immense regions of N, 
America which extend from the Russian possessions 
and Pacific ocean on the W, to Baffin’s bay and Da- 
vis’ straits on the E; and from the N frontiers of 
Canada, and the 49th parallel, far into the Polar re- 
gions, terminating in that direction only with the 
bounds of discovery. The territories consigned by 
the charter of Charles IL, in 1670, were not defined 
by any exact geographical boundaries of latitude or 
longitude, but were generall 
all the countries of which the 
son’s bay, and which had not been previously grant- 


described as embracing 
waters ran into Hud- 


ed, or were in the possession of other Christian states. 
In process of time, however, the Company gradually 
extended their settlements, until they occupied the 
greater portion of the country to the NE of the Rocky 
mountains; and since their coalition with the North- 
west company, in 1821, have extended their settle- 
Columbia, and other 
rivers flowing into the Western ocean; by a grant, 


passed in 1838, have had confirmed to them the exclu- 


sive privilege of trading with the Indian tribes west- 
ward of the Rocky mountains for 21 years from that 
date; and finally, have had a territorial grant from the 
British government of Vancouver's island, revocable 
at the end of 11 years. Their formal application for 


what is generally called the North-west Territories, 


has indeed been formally refused by the British gov- 
ernment; but they have leased for 20 years, Irom 
March 1840, all of Russian America except the port 


of Siatka; and the Company’s dominions have, partly 
from expressions in treaties, y from admissions 
in subsequent acts of parliament, and partly by foree 
of prescription, come, practically at least, to embrace 
the whole northern portion of the American conti- 
nent. 

Physical divisions.| Naturally, these territories 
are divided into three sections: one drained by the 
rivers flowing into the great lakes and Hudson's bay; 
another by those flowing into the Pacific; and the 
third by those which, rising in the high lands which 
bound the great central valley, and flowing N, empty 
themselves into the Arctic ocean. It is the first of 
these divisions which forms the Hudson’s Bay Ter- 
ritories Proper. The second, or more northern, has 
been little explored, and probably will mever contri- 
bute much to the commercial purposes of ma akind, 
being altogether ice-bound and vi yiting, and inha- 
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bited by a half-starved race, whose only means of 


subsistence is fishing and hunting. ‘The third, which 
lies to the W of the Rocky mountains, is also an in- 
hospitable region, except a small slip along the l’a- 
cific, and a few spots in the S portion of the country. 
The physical aspect of this dominion is strange and 
barbarous in the extreme. It has been represented 
as the ‘fag end of the world,’ and all the inner springs 
of the earth are there said to burst forth. Lakes, 
marshes, and rivers, succeed cach other in such 
abundance, that its title of continent appears — 
admissible by courtesy. ‘“ Imagine,” says Mr. Bal- 

“an immense extent of country, many 


‘hundred miles broad, and many hundred miles 


long, covered with dense forests, expanded lakes, 
broad rivers, and mighty mountains; and all in a 
state of primeval simplicity—undefaced by the axe 
of civilized man, and untenanted by aught save afew 
roving hordes of Red Indians, and myriads of wild 
animals. Imagine, amid this wilderness, a number 
of small squares, each enclosing half-a-dozen wooden 
houses and about a dozen men, and between each of 
these establishments a space of forest varying from 


50 to 800 m. in length, and you will have a pretty | 


correct idea of the Hudson's Bay company’s territo- 
ries, and of the number of, and distance between, 
their forts. The idea, however, may be still more 
correctly obtained, by imagining populous Great 
Britain converted into a wilderness and planted in 
the middle of Rupert's Land; the Company, in that 
ease, would build three forts in it, one at the Land’s 
end, one in Wales, and one in the Highlands; so 
that in Britain there would be but three hamlets, 
with a population of some #0 men, half-a-dozen 
women, and a few children! The Company's posts 
extend, with these intervals between, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific ocean, and from within the Arc- 
a circle to the northern boundaries of the United 
tates.” 


Lakes and rivers.| The vast wilderness of this | 


northern prov. has been explored with a perseverance 
which the results would hardly seem to recompense ; 
but it must be observed that the title of the Company 
to its possessions is wholly phical. ‘Theirs are 
all the countries “ watered by the streams which run 
into Hndson’s bay.” Whether, therefore, the Evil 
Spirit lake ally communicates with Duck bay, 
and through Duck bay with the original bay of Hud- 
son, becomes a question of strange importance. 
Problems which could scarcely command the notice 
of the most romantic member of a geographical so- 
ciety are thus invested with an astonishing interest. 
Nor are they very easy of solution. The innumer- 
able lakes have each of them imnumerable outlets, 
and by these outlets connect themselves with innu- 
merable others. Even the direction of their cur- 
rents is constantly varying. According to the con- 
vulsions of the season, the Oungigan eifher flows 
into the Athabasca or the Athabasca into the Oun- 
gigan; and the bewildered geographer finds the Win- 
nepegos and the Saskatchewan exchanging at dis- 
cretion their courses and capacities. We have our 
suspicions that the whole face and coast of the con- 
tinent is perpetually changed by the unnatural agency 
of cold. No two adventurers find the same promon- 


tories in the same state of consolidation, and the con- 


mence is, that from the ‘peninsula’ of Boothia 
Felix to the ‘highest point reached by the Blossom,’ 
there is scarcely an identifiable headland. [Daily 
News.]—Lake Winnipeg, or ‘Muddy water,’ is not 
much inferior in size to Lake Huron. In recent 
maps it is laid down between 51° and 54° N lat., and 
between 96° and 99° W long. 


plains which produce the rice of Canada. 
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succession of eight hi 
perpendicular: nev 

to surmount all these difficulties, even with their ca- 
noes and lading. The precipice, which rises upwards 


t Its banks are shaded 
by the sugar-maple and poplar; and it is surrounded 
Ceiecd | i 





The Winnipeg connects this lake and the Lake of 


the Woods with Rainy lake; while the Red river, 
rising near the sources of the Missinippi, bears to it 
the tribute of many streams belonging to the United 
States.—The Saskatchewan river bears an immense 
tribute of waters almost from the foot of the Rocky 
mountains to Lake Winnipeg; and by the Nelson 
river the superfluous waters of this lake are conveyed 
to Hudson’s bay.—The Moose river,-and its affluent 
the Abbitibbe, rise near the head-branches of the 
Ottawa; and the principal route from Hudson's bay 

Montreal passes wpe these streams.—A ridg 

d the Portage de la Loche, 13 m. in breadth, di 


vides the waters that discharge themselves into Hud- 
son’s bay, from those which flow into the Northern 
ocean. “The P 


ortage de la Loche,” says Mackenzie, 
“is of a level surface, in some parts abounding with 


stone, but in general it is an entire sand, and covered 
with the cypress, the pine, and the spruce-fir. With- 
in 3 m. of its NW termination, there is a small round 


lake, not more than a mile indiam, Within a mile of 


the termination of the portage is a very steep preci- 
pice, the ascent and descent of which appear to be 


y impracticable in any way, as it consists of a 
some of which are almost 
ess, the Canadians contrive 


eq 


of 1,000 ft. above the plain, commands a most ex- 
tensive and romantic prospect, embracing the valley 
of the Swan river—Great Slave lake, between the 
parallels of 60° 38’ and 63° N, and 110° and 119° 
W long, is 270 m. in length, and about 1,000 m. in 
circumf. It receives, by Slave river, the waters of 
Lake Athabasca, formed by the river of that name, 
and into which the Peace river or Unjigah flows 
when full; and it discharges itself at its NW extre- 
mity, through Mackenzie's river, into the Frozen 
ocean, in 70° N lat. The Churchill river,—called 
also Missinippi, or ‘Great water,’—which empties it- 
self into Hudson’s bay, is likewise connected, by 
means of lakes, with the river Athabasca;—* an in- 
valuable communication,” Malte Bran remarks, “had 
it taken place in a more tem climate ;” but here, 
even under the 57th parallel, the severity of the 
winter is extreme; and mong Bn be more terrifi- 
cally desolate and repulsive an the barren and 


ony of Hudson’s bay, From 
on t! elkacchowe, in et exkegee ich 
Inggage is transportable by cart or boat, but no Tur- 
ther—there is a trail to the pass of Kostanee, which 
lies within the limits of Oregon, and leads to th 
Columbia river, but is open by treaty for goods an¢ 
despatches to the Hudson’s Bay company. The 
height of land between the head-streams of the Co- 
lumbia and the Saskatchewan, or between the east- 
ern and western waters of this region, is from 7,000 
to 8,000 ft. above sea-level, “We breakfasted,” 
says Mr. George Simpson in his Overland Journey, 
“on the level isthmus, which did not exceed 14 paces 
in width, filling our kettles for this our lonely meal 
at once from the crystal sources of the Columbia and 
the Saskatchewan, while these feeders of two oppo- 
site oceans, murmuring over their beds of mossy 
stones as if to bid each other a long farewell, could 











progeny of the same snow-wreaths, 
there was this remarkable difference of temp., that 


the source of the Columbia showed 40°, while that 


of the Saskatchewan raised the mercury to 53}°, t 
therm. meanwhile standing as high as 71° in the 
shade, From the vicinity of perpetual snow, we ¢3- 
timated the elevation of the height of land to be 
7,000 or 8,000 ft. above the,Jevel of the sea, while 
pala 
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the surrounding peaks appeared 
of that altitude over our heads. 
inferior in grandeur to that of the Athabasca portage. 
There the road, little better than a succession of gla- 
ciers, runs through a region of perpetual snow, where 
nothing that can be called a tree presents itself to 
relieve and cheer the eye. There, too, the relative 
position of the opposite waters is such as to have 
hardly a parallel on the earth’s surface; for « small 
lake, sg Se tans ae known as the Committee’s 
Punch-bowl, sends its tribute, from one end to the 
Columbia, and from the other to the Mackenzie.” T 
valley of the Mackenzie river rises rapidly into hills 
of from 1,000 to 1,500 ft. elevation towards what is 
called the 
the E extremity of Lake Athabasca, and Great Slave 
lake, to the E mouth of the Mackenzie. On the W, 
or towards the Rocky mountains, it presents an undu- 
lasing surface, becoming mora rugged as we pro- 


Sh 
Climate and soil.) We have frequent occasion to 
remark, that the American continent is remarkably 
cold, in proportion to the distance of the several 
countries from the equator. That part of the regions 
- now under consideration which contains the princi- 
pal settlements, is situated between the same paral- 
lels with Great Britain; some resemblance might be 
expected to exist, therefore, in the temp. of the at- 
mosphere in the two countries; but while in this 
country our winters are generally moderate, those in 
New Britain are very intense. Wine is here often 
frozen into a solid mass, and brandy coagulated into 
a species of thick oil; the breath is condensed as it 
leaves the mouth, and when in bed, forms on the 
blankets a kind of hoar-frost. At York fort, “the 
land seems to have been thrown up by the sea, and 
is never thawed during the hottest summer, with the 
therm. at 90° to 100° in the shade, more than 10 or 
12 inches, and then the soil is of the consistence of 
clammy mud.” At Fort Franklin, in N lat. 65° 12’, W 
long. 152° 13’, the mean annual temp. is 17° 50’; the 
maximum of heat 80°; the minimum —58°. Great 
Britain, it is true, enjoys a more temperate atmosphere 
than the neighbouring continent of Europe in the 
same latitude; but even in the northern parts of Rus- 
sia, though much farther removed from the equator, 
there is seldom felt a degree of cold equal to that 
common in these regions of America. It has also 
been asserted that, contrary to what is generally ex- 
perienced in other regions, the cold is more intense 
m the sea-coasts than in the inland parts. To ac- 
cOunt in some d for this, it may be observed, 
that very little of the coast of this country is bounded 
by the ocean; the chief parts of the sea upon which 
it borders are Davis’ straits, Hudson’s strait and bay, 
and James's bay. Now, these bodies of water, 
though of considerable magnitude, are not sufficiently 
large to check the influence of the wind proceeding 
from the frozen region in the NW; the consequence 
iz, that they are almost entirely covered with ice dur- 
ing six months of the year, and thus, instead of miti- 
gating the cold, they add considerably to its force. 
t has farther been observed, that the inland country 
ig elevated and dry, unacquainted with fogs, and ac- 
cordingly healthy,—while the coasts are low, marshy, 
to frequent fogs and moist weather, and 
consequently highly noxions to the human frame. 
The former is abundantly fertile in spontaneous pro- 
ductions, and, by being cultivated, becomes a very 
te country; the latter is dreary and unpro- 
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those wild beasts by which it is frequented.—In win- 
ter the aurora borealis is very frequent; it is some- 
times of the pale yellow colour which with us it gen- 
erally exhibits, and 
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to rise nearly half 
Still this pass was | 


kinds of grain. 
Barren A egy which here extend N from | rin 

species of vaccinium, the black currant, eee 
and a small species of white rose, the burdock, wood- 


ductive, and scarce affords either food or shelter to | bounded by Churchill river on the S; by the 


sometimes of a blue, black, or 
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flame colour, with corruscations extremely vivid, 
The sun is frequently surrounded with a halo or 
eircle, and mock suns are often seen. In the north- 
erm the land is barren and eomfortless; in the 
southern parts it is more fertile, and offers sufficient 


encouragement to him who would bestow the proper 
cultivation. On the coasts, the country chiefly pro- 


duces pines, birch, larches, and willows, but the trees 


are stunted and knotty. In the interior parts the 


same kinds of trees are more abundant, and of great 
size.—With regard to vegetable productions, it is 
believed that in many places round Hudson's bay the 
country is capable of bringing to perfection most 
The banks of the Churchill produce 
some berry-bearing shrubs, the gooseberry-bush, three 


sorrel, dandelion, a species of cistus, a species of 


box, different kinds of moss, several grasses, and 


pease. The trees which compose the forests of this 
savage country present very few species. The pine, 


| dwart-larch, poplar, willow, and dwarf-bireh, com- 


plete the catalogue. These trees, however, are much 
influenced in their growth by locality and soil, and 
are, in some of the S parts near the great lakes, of 


| great size, but in the N gradually dwindle down, and 
finally disappear... The banks of the rivers in the 
districts bordering on the United States seem to be 
susceptible of several kinds of enltivation; barley 


and rye have ripened there, and hemp becomes very 
fine.—Iron, lead, copper, and marble, have been found 


in the mountainous parts. Some parts abound in 


excellent coal, 

Animals.| Deer of various species, elks, stags, 
bears, buffaloes, wolves, foxes, beavers, lymxes, ot- 
ters, wild cats, squirrels, hares, and ermines, are nu- 
merous throughout these regions, and indeed furs 
form at present the chief source of commercial 
wealth and enterprise. It deserves to be remarked, 
that not only here, but im every cold country, the 
greater part of animals during winter acquire a kind 
of hair or down, much longer, thicker, softer, and 
consequently much warmer than their summer-dress; 
during the latter season they are, as in other coun- 
tries, of different colours; but during the former their 
fur in some instances assumes the colour of snow.— 
The feathered tribes also are numerous. Many of 
these abandon it in winter, proceeding southwards to 
more temperate climates. Of those that remaim, sev- 
eral, like the quadrupeds, assume during winter the 
white dress which in that season is here most uni- 
versal. Game is so abundant, that it is nothing 
uncommon for 10,000 geese to be killed durimg a 
winter at the factories—‘The seas and lakes abound 
in fish, particularly whales, morses, seals, cod and 
white fish, pike, perch, carp, and trout. | 
Population.| The aboriginal inhabitants of the 
various parts of this country may be generally di- 


| vided into the Southern Indians, the Northern In- 


dians, and the Esquimaux.—The Southern Indians 
inhabit the country sitaated between the 5 coast of 
Hndson’s bay and the territories of Canada, and that 
a of the W coast of the bay lying to the 5 of 

hurchill river, and reaching inland to lake Atha- 
basea. The chief of these tribes are the Ne-heth-a- 
wa, the Assinne-poetuc, the Fall, the Sussee, the 
Paegan, and the Blood Indians.—The Northern In- 
dians inhabit that large tract of country lying between 
the 59th and 68th parallels of Nlat., and which extends 
upwards of 500 m. from Eto W. Their country 1s 


ol 
of the Athabasca Indians on the W; and by Hud- 
son’s bay on the E. They subsist by hunting anc 
fishing, but are by no means skilfal in these opet 


tions. In summer they eat the berries of the whortle 
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and other species, and occasionally feed on a kind of 
unctuous clay. ‘They are quiet and patient, limited 
in their ideas and po of understanding, and so 
indolent that num! of them perish every year 
from famine. Their women are low in stature, and 
of a delicate shape; they are rather the slaves than 
the companions of the men.—The numbers of the 
native pop. are stated very credibly to. admit of no 
accurate estimate. Altogether about 85,000 Indians 
of both sexes and all tribes, are computed to vegetate 
and roam between the 42d and 54th parallels. Besides 
this, it has been calculated that some 9,000 white 
men—Englishmen, Americans, Frenchmen, and Rus- 
sians—are engaged in trapping and hunting in the 
north and far west. “Throughout this immense 
country,” says Mr. Ballantyne, “there are probably 
not more ladies than would suffice to form half-a- 
dozen quadrilles; and these, poor banished creatures! 
are chiefly the wives of the principal gentlemen con- 
nected with the fur trade. The rest of the female 
op. consist chiefly of half-breeds and Indians; the 
atter entirely devoid of education, and the former 
as much enlightened as can be expected from those 
whose life is spent in such a country. Even these 
are not very numerous, and yet without them the 
men would be in asad condition, for they are the 
only tailors and washerwomen in the country, and 
ma A all the mittens, moccasins, fur caps, deer-skin 
coats, &c., &c., worn in the land. There are one or 
two favoured spots, however, into which a missionary 
or two have penetrated; and in Red river settlement, 
the only colony in the Company’s territories, there 
are several churches and clergymen, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic.” . 
Government of the Company.] 'The affairs of the 
Hudson’s Bay company are at present directed by 
@ governor, deputy-governor, and committee of 7 
elected by 239 proprietors representing a capital 
stock of £400,000. For the general management of 
their trade and territories, the Company maintain 
about 136 establishments or forts, as they are called, 
25 chief factors, 27 chief traders, and 152 clerks. 
Below these are about 1,200 servants, chiefly Scotch 
Highlanders and Orkney men, but a considerable 
number half-breeds and French Canadians, enlisted 
for 5 years’ service at wages varying from 48 to 80 
dollars per aon. Mr. Ballantyne informs us that 
there are “seven different grades in the service. 
First, the labourer, who is ready to turn his hand to 
anything; to become a trapper, fisherman, or rough 
carpenter, at the shortest notice. He is generally 
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employed in cutting fire-wood for the consumption | 
of the establishment at which he is stationed, shovel-— 


ling snow from before the doors, mending all sorts 
of damages to all sorts of things; and, during the 
summer months, in transporting furs and goods be- 
tween his post and the nearest depét. Next in rank 
is the interpreter. He is for the most part an intel- 
ligent labourer, of prety long standing in the ser- 
vice, who, having picked up a smattering of Indian, 
is consequently very useful in trading with the na- 
tives. After the interpreter comes the postmaster, 
usually a promoted labourer, who, for good beha- 
viour or valuable services, has been put upon a foot- 
ing with the gentlemen of the service, in the same 
manner that a private soldier in the army 1s some- 
times raised to the rank of a commissioned officer. 
At whatever station a postmaster may happen to be 
placed, he is generally the most useful and active 
man there. 
the many small stations, or outposts, throughout the 
country. Next are the apprentice clerks. These 
last, after the first five years of their apprenticeship, 
attain to the rank of clerks. The clerk, after a num- 
ber of years’ service, (averaging from 13 to 20,) be- 
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jury has been introduced by 





fe is often placed in charge of one of | 











comes a chief trader, or half-share holder, and in a 
few years more he attains the highest rank to which 
any one can rise in the service, that of chief factor 
or shareholder.” 

“The country is divided into 4 Jarge departments. 
(1.) The feats Praca which includes all the 
establishments in the far N and frozen regions; (2.) 
the Southern department, includin 
and E of this, the posts at the head of James’s bay 
and along the shores of Lake Superior; (3.) the 
Montreal department, including the country in the 
eighbourhood of Montreal, up the Ottawa river, 
the N shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence 
and Esquimaux bay; and (4.) the Columbia depart- 
ment, which comprehends an immense extent of 
country to the W of the Rocky mountains, including 
the Oregon territory, which, although the Hudson’s 
bay company still trade in it, now belongs, as every 
one is aware, to the Americans. These departments 
are divided into a number of districts, each under 
the direction of an influential officer, and these again 
are subdivided into numerous establishments, forts, 
posts, and outposts. The name of fort, as already 
remarked, is given to nearly all the posts in the 
country, but some of them certainly do not merit 
the name; indeed, few of them do. The only two 
in the country that are real bona fide forts, are Fort- 
Say and the Stone fort in the colony of Red river, 
which are surrounded by stone walls with bastions 
at the corners. The others are merely defended by 
wooden pickets or stockades: and a few, where the 
Indians are quiet and harmless, are entirely destitute 
of defence of any kind. Some of the chief posts 
have a complement of about 30 or 40 men; but most 
of them have only 10, 5, 4, and even 2, besides the 
gentlemen in charge. .As, in most instances, these 
posts are planted in a wilderness far from men, and 
the inhabitants have only the society of each other, 
some idea may be formed of the solitary life led by 
many of the Company’s servants.” 

At Red river settlement, which is abont the cen- 
tral point of the 5 frontier, there is a resident gover- 
nor, with a council, recorder, sheriff, and coroner, 


“for the due government of the affairs of the pro- 


vince, and for the careful and legal administration 
of justice throughout Rupert's Land,” as these do- 
minions are styled in the original grant. Trial by 
the Company. An an- 
nual council is held at York factory. before which 


| are brought the reports of the trade of each district, 


and propositions for new enterprises; and the pro- 
ceedings and reports are duly forwarded to the board 
of directors in London, for final approval. Soon 
after the union of the North-west and Hudson’s bay 
companies, parliament passed an act extending the 
jurisdiction of the Canadian courts over the territo- 
ries occupied by the fur-traders. Under this act, 
certain parties of the Company were appointed jus- 
tices-of-the-peace, and empowered to try minor 
offences, arrest and send to Canada criminals of a 
higher order, and judge and grant execution in civil 
suits where the amount in issue should not exceed 
£200. 

Commerce.] The Company have two migratory 
trading and trapping establishments of 50 or 60 men 
each. The one traps and trades in a Califor- 
nia; the other in the country ving W, 5, and E of 
Fort Hall. They also have a heavy armed steam- 
vessel which runs along the coasts, and 6 sailing- 
vessels of from 100 to 500 cachet vee are 
emplo rt of the year in trading along the coast, 
cat he ar islands of the N. Pacific, and the re- 
mainder of the year in bringing goods from London, 
and carrying back furs. One of these ships 
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at Fort Vancouver in the spring of each year, led! 4 
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hardware and cutlery; cotton cloth, calicoes, and 
cotton handkerchiefs; tea, sugar, coffee, and cocoa; 
rice, tobacco, soap, beads, guns, powder, lead, rum, 
wine, brandy, gin, and playing cards; boots, shoes, 
and ready-made clothing, &c.; also every description 
of sea-stores, canvass, cordage, paints, oils, chains 
and chain-cables, anchors, &c. Having discharged 
supplies, it takes a cargo of lumber to the Sandwich 
' islands, or of flour and goods to the Russians at Si- 
' atka or Kamtschatka; returns in August, receives the 
: furs collected at Fort Vancouver, and sails again for 
’ England. The value of peltries annually collected 
; in O by the Hudson’s bay company, is about 
| 440,000 dol., or £18,000, in the London or New York 
| market. The prime cost of the goods exchanged for 
' them is about 20,000 dollars. To this must be added 
the per centage of the officers as governors, factors, 
&e., the wages and food of about 400 men, the 

| expense of shipping, to bring supplies of goods and 
|: take back the returns of furs, and 2 years’ interest 

' on the investments. The Company made arrange- 

' ments, in 1839, with the Russians at Siatka, and at 
other ports, about the sea of Kamtschatka, to supply 
them with flour and goods at fixed prices. And as 
» they are opening large farms on the Cowlitz, the 
Umpqua, and in other parts of the Oregon territory, 
for the production of wheat for that market; and 
they can afford to sell goods, purchased in England 
under a contract of 50 years’ standing, 20 or 30 per 
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seems a certainty, some American authorities tell us, 
that the Hudson’s bay company will engross the 
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hension, it has that of Oregon. 


cent.; and in 1688 as much. In 1689, this payment 
was reduced by one-half, though next year the stock 
was trebled without any call being made; but soon 
after this the Company began to suffer from the at- 
tacks of the French. In 1720 the stock was again 
trebled with a call of only 10 per cent,; and ‘the 
dividends seem to have varied from 5 to 12 per cent. 
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& parliamentary inquiry into their proceedings in 
1749, the Company produced documents to prove 
that their profits were sufficiently limited, as appears 
from the following summary of their expenditure 
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Clear profits from the trade in tem years, . £65,646 15 4 


Dividends in one year among 100.¢hares of £100 











The following account of im 
one year, from Michaelmas 1747 to Michaelmas 


1748, affords a detailed view of the articles of trade, 


and their respective values, at that date. 

Articles. Number. £na : 
Beaver akins, - 62,716 at 0 7 6 per skin 
Martins, * = 8.485 ae 0 6 £ cages 
Otters, Se ae ee 09 7 
Cats, «»« »« . Do ., 0 10 tot 
go: See e 

Wi E - 7 * 
— . 371 =’ -. ; 7 
Tes, . 1,663 ia . 
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with coarse woollens, cloths, baizes and blankets; | 





measure; and a comparative valuation made of the 
other kinds of peltry, &c., according to the following 
table: 


cent, cheaper than American merchants can; there | 
entire trade of the North Pacific, as, in their appre- 


Originally the adventures of the Company were | 
highly Incrative. In 1684, the shares paid 50 per | 


throughout the latter part of the century. During | 
directed to be bartered, at the following rates: 


and returns, in the space of ten years, from 1739 to | 


Charges of shipping, factories, &c.,in ten years, £157,492 14 4 | 

Exports during that period, , . 62463 9 0 
Totalexpenses, . . £209,896 3 4 | 
Amount of sales, : 273,542 18 8 


ports and sales for | 







China ditto, elod 6 
Kettles, braas, ‘ . 1 dt 9 
Coarse ;: 2 » yardl 38 
Blankets, . Nol T 
‘obaceo, y a I 1 
= adel ad 
Fowder,” th ii 
os é . No ; 1 
uns, . 4 
Flints, , lé¢ 61 
Ve Ib. 1 16 
Rings, brass, - Nas 1 
Hatches ; . sie i 
rsd oe 1 
Sek =) Ole tome deve £8 | 
Out of this standard, however—which was in itself 
| seeey hard upon the Indians—the factors were 
allowed, for their own emolument, to raise a surplus- 


4 
£6,564 13 6 | 
For each proprietor of £100 stock, 7 : ~ £63 12 11 
; 
4 E 
| alleged supineness of the Pompeys the trade gra 
: } procur 


who since 177% 
'| established trading-ports nearer the abodes 
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Bed-feathera, 5,838 Ibs. 0 1 2 per lb 

Castor, : 308 0 6 2 big 

Whale fins, 226 02 by 
ks, a3 © 3 1 per skin. 

. 26 0o1T pt 
cle mon A a9 00. 9} perskin 

* per 

' ; 80 0.2. "leore 

Total valine, £30,160 5 il 


The Company's establishments in the bay, in the 
year 1790, may be seen at one view in the following 
table: 

Number of Trade on 





————— Servants. Average. 
Chore : - 25 10,000 
ork fort, 
Severn-honse, a ‘ 100 25,000) 
Albany fort, . : 50 5,600 
Moose fort, “ 40 7000 
East Main, 25 ’ 
Total, 240 £47,000 
In fprening a standard of trade with the natives, 
the beaver skin was originally taken as the universal 


A fall grown moose, = skin 1 as 2 beavers 
Cub ditto, : 7 ‘ 1 i 
Old beara, : z 1 FE] 
Cub ditto, 1 1 
Foxes, black, —) Se. | 
Ditto, gray, : 
Ditto, white, 2 t 
Ditto’ Boek ; 2 1 
Wolf, " Lee 
Wolverina, : ; 
Otter. old parchment, o. Lior 
Ditto, cub and drest. 2 1 
prime, 2 1 
Ditto, ord z a 1 
Deer, | 
Ditto, doe, = 2 1 
usquash, . et 1 
Dig Soares rio. 20001 
L q . * oO. * 
Castor, r : Ib 2° 1 
With these the trading were bartered, or 








trade; so that the natives often payed at the rate of 
one-third, or even one-half, more than the preceding 
rates. In consequence of this griping traffic, and the 
| decreased, though the a 
bringing a higher price at home. is was pa 
ascribed to the competition of the Canadian 1 
73 penetrated into the interior, 
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bring in the produce of their autumn hunts, and 
again in March, when they come in with that of the 
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natives, who often collected more skins than they | 


were able to convey to the settlements on the coast, 
and were glad to find a market without needing to 
seek it by a long and laborious journey. By these 
enterprising competitors the Company's trade sut- 
‘fered so severely, that, in 1775, it fell short nearly 
-one-half of what it had been in 1774. But they im- 
mediately commenced pursuit of the retreating trade 
by erecting trading-houses in the interior. In 1775, 
they formed a settlement at Sturgeon lake, in N lat. 
53° 56’, and W long. 102° 15’; in 1793, their traders 
repaired to the SE of Portage-de-Traite among the 
Knisteneaux, and, about the beginning of the present 
century, to Athabasca river, in N lat. 56° 42’, among 
the Chepewyans. After the establishment of these 
trading-houses, which are maintained at a great ex- 
pense, the Indians in a great measure ceased to visit 
the factories on the coast of Hudson’s -bay, which 


have thus become little better than storehouses for 
the articles of the trade. Still, however, in spite of 
these endeavours to secure the traffic of the natives, | 
2 | York fort in 1845 and 1846: 
respect an overmatch for their people in the business. | 

The Hudson’s Bay company continued to suffer 
greatly from the operations of the North-west com- | 


they found the adventurers from Canada in every 


pany, and during the interval between 1800 and 
1822 they received for 6 years no dividend af all, 
and but 4 per cent. for the remainder. By the ar- 
rangement between the two rival associations, things 
were a little mended. The present capital stock was 
now formed; and from 1824 to 1842 half-yearly 
dividends of 5 per cent. were paid, with bonuses from 
1828 to 1832 of 10 per cent., and from 1832 to 1841 
of 6 per cent. 

Trade is still, Mr. Ballantyne informs us, carried 


on with the natives by means of the beaver or castor | 


standard valuation. “This is to obviate the neces- 
sity of circulating money, of which there is little or 
none excepting in the colony of Red River. Thus 
an Indian arrives at a fort with a bundle of furs, 
with which he proceeds to the Indian trading-room. 
There the trader separates the furs into different 
lots, and, valuing each at the standard valuation, 
adds the amount together, and tells the Indian (who 


has been gazing all the time at the procedure with | 


great interest and anxiety) that he has got fifty or 
sixty castors; at the same time he hands the Indian 
fifty or sixty little bits of wood in lieu of cash, so 
that the latter may know, by returning these in pay- 
ment of the goods for which he really exchanges his 
skins, how fast his funds are decreasing. The In- 
dian then proceeds to look round upon the bales of 
cloth, powder-horns, guns, blankets, knives, &c., with 
which the shop is filled, and after a good 


him, the trader tells him that the price is 6 castors; 
the purchaser hands back 6 of his little bits of wood, 
and proceeds to select something else. In this way 
he goes on till all his wooden cash is expended, and 
then, packing up his goods, departs to show his 
treasures to his wife, and another Indian takes his 
place. The value of a castor is from 1s. to 2s. The 
natives generally visit the establishments of the 
Company twice a-year—once in October, when they 


t winter hunt. ‘The number of castors that an 
Indian makes in a winter hunt varies from 50 to 200, 
according to his perseverance and activity, and the 
part of the country in which he hunts. The largest 
‘amount I ever heard of was made by a man called 


i ‘a-Kiscum, who brought in furs, on one occa- | 
| + a they are generally 


sion, to the value of 260 castors. ‘The poor fellow 
was soon ! 


while makes | 
up his mind to have asmall blanket. This being given | 





a afterwards poisoned by his relatives, who- 
| were jealous of his superior abilities as a hunter, and | 
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envied him for the favour shown him by the white 
men. After the furs are collected in spring at all 
the different outposts, they are packed in conve- 
niently sized bales, and forwarded, by means of 
boats and canoes, to the three chief depots on the 
sea-coast—namely, Fort Vancouver at the mouth of 
the Columbia river. on the shores of the Pacific; 
York fort on the shores of Hudson’s bay; and Moose 


factory, on the shores of James’s bay—from whence 


they are transported in the Company’s ships to Eng- 


land. The whole country, in summer, is conse- 


quently in commotion with the passing and repassin 
of brigades of boats laden with bales of sheheDenalae 
and furs; the still waters of the lakes and rivers are 
rippled by the paddle and the oar; and the long- 
silent echoes, which have been slumbering in the icy 
embrace of a dreary winter, are now once more 
awakened by the merry voice and tuneful song of 
the hardy voyageur.” 

The following table shows the comparative ex- 
ports to London by the Hudson’s Bay company from 


Bring. 1846. 1545. 
Beaver, : d 31,363. 10,509 
Badger, 1,017 can 
Bear, —. . “ 7.252 8,080 
Fisher, 2,974 2,227 
Fox, silver, + S67 276 
Fox, ercss, 1,291 859 
Fox, red, 3,922 2,49 
Fox, white, 843 2,910 
Fox, Kitt, 3,837 5,267 
Lynx, . 14,202 8.977 
Martin, 65,014 63,461 
Mink, ; 19,308 18,083 
Musquash, 201,915 164,260 
Otter, 1,389 1,147 
Rabbit, 97,758 46,970 
Siran, 1,908 3.540 
Wolf, 7,652 9,106 
Wolverin, 693 


An article in the Morning Chronicle enables us to 
supply the reader with the following table of the 
total imports into, and exports from, England of 
skins and furs in 1850: 


Bsr in Exported. in . 

portation into - ‘A 
England. “i ‘England. 
Beaver, . : 60,000 12,000 
Chinchilla, 3 4 84,000 30,000 55,000 © 
Bear, .- 5 : 9,500 8,04) 1,500 
Fisher, 11,000 T1,000 None, 
Fox, Red, 3 50,000 &),000 None 
.. Cross, . 4,500 4,500 None. 
.» Silver and black, 1,000 1,000 ne, 
. Grey, 50,000 18,000 9,000 
«. Lynx, 65,000 50,000 5,000 
Martin or sable, 120,000 15,000 105,000 
Mink, . 245,000 75,000 170,000 
Musquash, 1,000,000 150,000 850,000 
Otter, . 17,400 17.500 None. 
Fur seal, 15,000 12,00 2,500 
Wolf, . 15,000 15,000 None. 

EUROPEAN FURS FOR 1850. 

eg ed 

Imported.  Exported.. | 

Martin, Stone, and Baum, 120,000 5,000 115,000 
uirrél, ‘ . 2,271,258 77,160 2,194,098 
teh, . 65,001 38,276 36,815 
in 43.410 200 63,210 
Ermine, 187,104 None. 187,14 


To the same source we are indebted for the fol- 
lowing notices of the principal furs exported from 
the Hudson’s bay territories. ‘The varieties of foxes 
include the black, silver, cross, red, blue, white, and 
kitt. The black fox is the most valuable of this 
skin bringing from 10 to 40 guineas; 
d for the Russian and 
Chinese markets, being highly prized in those 
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tries. The fox resembles in shape the common fox... 
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Greeks, Persians, &c., for cloak linings and for trim- 
ming their dresses. The white and blue fox are | 


‘manufacture of hats, but the introduction of the silk 
hat has entirely superseded it. It is now, however, 


bears are much sought after in Russia for making 
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of England, but is much larger, and jet black, with 
the exception of one or two white hairs along the 
back, and a pure white tuft at the end of the tail. 
The silver fox differs from the black fox only in the 
number of white hairs with which its fur is sprinkled. 
The cross and red fox are used by, the Chinese, 


used in this and other countries for ladies’ wear. 
The white fox is numerous on the shores of Hud- 


son’s bay; but the blue fox is seldom seen. Its co- | 


lour is a dirty bluish grey. The otters are chiefly 


exported for the use of the Russians, Chinese, and | 


Greeks, for caps, collars, trimmings, robes, &c. The 
beaver, in former years, was one of the Hudson's 
bay company’s most valuable productions; but since 
its use has been almost entirely discontinued in the 
mannfacture of hats, it has lost much of its value. 
Experiments have, however, been made, and are 
progressing satisfactorily, to adapt its fine and silky 
wool to weaving purposes. ‘The fur of the lynx 
(Felis Canadensis), and of the lynx cat (Felis rufa), 
when dyed and prepared, is exported in large num- 
bers for the American market, where they are 
much admired. In its natural .state the fur is a 
greyish white, with dark spots, and it is much 
used by the Chinese, Greeks, Persians, and others, 
for cloaks, linings, &c., for which purposes it is 
very appropriate, being exceedingly warm, soft, and 
light. The wolves’ skins are generally used as cloak 
and coat linings in Russia and other cold coun- 
tries, by those who cannot afford the more choice 
kinds; also for sleigh coverings and open carriages. 


The Hudson’s bay martin, or sable, is principally | 


used for ladies’ wear, and is next in repute and value 
to the Russian sable. It is consumed in large quan- 
tities in this country, in France, and in Germany, 
and generally maintains a steady price. It is most 
numerous in the Mackenzie river district. The 
darkest colours are the most valuable, and the 
lighter shades are frequently dyed to imitate the 
darker varieties. The minx is exclusively the pro- 
duce of the Hudson’s Bay company’s possessions 
and other parts of North America. It is con- 
sumed in Europe in immense quantities principally 
for ladies’ wear; its rich, glossy appearance, and 
dark brown colour (similar to the sable), combined 
with its durability and moderate cost, justly render 
it a great favourite. The musquash, or large Ame- 
rican musk rat, is imported into this country in im- 
mense numbers; it was formerly much used in the 


dressed in a superior way, and is manufactured ex- 
tensively for female wear, both in its natural and 
a —t tet Hndso rte oe aes is one of the 
ieast valaable skins im ythecompany. Like 
all furs from the Polar regions, it is fine, 485 and 
thick, but the skin is so fragile and tender that it is 


almost useless; it is, however, dyed and mannfac- 


tured for ladies’ wear, and is sold under various 
names, frequently as sable. The fur of the large 
North American black bear is generally used in this 
and other countries for military purposes, for caps, 
pistol holsters, rugs, carriage hammer-cloths, sleigh 
roverines and accompaniments. The fine black cub 
shubs linings, coat linings, trimmings and facings; 
the other sorts, with the large grey bears, for sleigh 
coverings, &c. The skin of the white Polar bear, 
the supply of which is very limited, is generally made 
into rugs, which are often bordered with that of the 
black and grey bear. The sea otter, (Eutrydra maz 


tima), is said to be the royal fur of China, and is | of 
much used by the great 


of state, mandarins, 






vat 
mari- | vegetation on the 





&e. Itis in great esteem in Russia, and is principally 
worn by the nobles, for collars, cuffs, facings, trim. 
mings, &e. On account of its great weight, it is 
rarely used by ladies. A single skin is often valucd 
at 40 guineas. 

HUDSON POINT, a headland of the island of 
Antigua, on the § coast of the parish of St. Phillip, 
in N lat. 17° .0' 59", and W long. 61° 40%. 

HUDSWELL, a chapelry and township in the 


| N. R. of Yorkshire, 1} m. SE of Richmond. 


3,180 acres. Pop. in 1831, 291; in 1841, 258. 

HUE’, a river of Annam, which descends from 
the mountains on the W confines of the empire, 
and running ENE through the proy. of the same 
name, throws itself by a considerable estuary into 
the road of the same name, 10 m. N of Hué, 
and 60 m. NW of Turon harbour, in N lat. 16° 87, 
and after a course of about 45m. It is broad, bnt 
possesses little depth, and is navigable for vessels 
only of small tonnage. The embouchure forms an 
excellent port, where vessels of the largest size can 
ride in safety in the SW monsoon. To the NE, 
however, it is destitute of shelter. The waters of 
the river flow over a bed of white sand, and are 
beautifully limpid, and its banks are pretty well cul- 
tivated. 

HUE’. See Fatro. 

HUE’, Hor’, or Kovane-rrt, a prov. of Annam, 
bounded on the N by a wall running across the 
empire from the mountains on the W to the Chinese 
sea, by which it is bounded on the E; on the 5 it is 
bieaiad by the prov. of Quang-nan; and on the E 
by the prov. of Laos, from which it is separated by the 
mountains of Moi. It is watered by the river of the 
same name, and is one of the most fertile and salu- 
brious districts of the empire. The capital, Hue, 
Hué-Fo, Fou-Tschouan, or Phuxuan, which is also 
the capital of the empire of Annam, is situated 
on the river of the same name, 200 m. ENE of 
Lanchang, 500 m. N of Saigon, and 80 m. NW of 
Fai-fo, in N lat. 16° 30’, and E long. 107° 20’. Pop. 
60,000. It is surrounded with brick walls 60 ft. m 
height, and a double ditch; and the gates, which are 
built of stone, are surmounted with towers from 
90 to 100 ft. high. The fortress, which is considered 
the strongest in Asia, is rectangular in form, and 
about 6 m. in circumference. The fortifications are 
mounted with 1,200 pieces of cannon. The case- 
ments are bomb-proof. Within are an extensive 
arsenal, various magazines, spacious barracks, large 
public granaries and other buildings, all of Which are 
abundantly supplied with water by means of a canal 
connected with the river. The aspect of the town 
from the exterior is extremely imposing. A magni- 
ficent line of trees surrounds the ramparts and forms 
a delightful promenade. The interior is dull, and 
presents nothing attractive. The buildings are of 
cane plastered with mud. The river, on entering the 
town, divides into numerous arms, which, takin 
different directions, separates the town into seve 

arts; intercommunication between them is effected 
v means of boats. The streets are clean and well 


laid out, but with the exception of the palace of the 


sovereign, the style of which is rich, though gro- 
tesque, the town contains no edifice worthy of note. 


The Catholic missionaries have several schools in } 


which the Latin and French languages are taught, 
and it is said that a fifth part of the pop. have been 
converted to their faith. The bazaar little 
to attract attention. The surrounding country 18 
sandy, and ses little fertility, but is well-culti- 
and pleasing. Grass and reeds form the only 
hie: of the river. The const-1s 

the same sandy character, and rises so high as to 


impede all view of the sea from the town. Lyset 
“ o— 1. 
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HUECAS, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in| 
the -prov. and 14 m. NW of Toledo, and partido of 


Torrigos. Pop. 357. 


HUECIJA, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the | 


ido of Can- 


prov. and 11 m. N of Almeria, and 
near a consi- 


jayar, at the foot of a mountain, an 
derable stream. Pop. 1,221. It has a parish church 
and a convent. — 


HUEHUETOCA, or Gurevetogve, a village of 


Mexico, in the state and 21 m. N of Mexico, in 
the upp 
7,530 | 
its name to the 
preservation of Mexico from inundation by diverting 
the waters of the Guantitlan from the adjacent chain 
of lakes. 

HUEJOCINGO, a village of Mexico, in the state 
and 21 m. NW of La Puebla, and 60 m. ESE of 
Mexico. It is of large size, and possesses a hand- 
some church and a convent. It was formerly the 
capital of a small republic which bore the same name. 

HUELAMO-DE-OGANA, a town of Spain, in 
New Castile, in the. prov. and 27 m. NE of Cuenca, 
near the 1. bank of the Jucar. Pop. 529. 

HUELGOAT, a canton, commune, and town of 


| 
| France, in the dep. of Finistere, arrond. of Chiteau- 
i 

Li 


above sea-level, in N lat..19° 49’. It gives 
celebrated canal constructed for the 


lin. The cant. comprises 7 com. Pop. in 18381, 
11,079; in 1841, 11,994. The town is 20m. NE of 
Chateaulin. Pop. in 1841, 1,156. It has numerous 
annual fairs for cattle, grain, hemp, lint, &c.; and 
in the environs is a productive mine of lead. 

HUELMA, a judicial partido and town of Spain, 
in Andalusia, in the prov. of Jaen. The partido 
comprises 11 pueblos. The town is 24 m. 5E of 
Jaen, and 32 m. SSW of Urba, in the midst of rug- 
ged mountains. Pop. 2,973. It has a parish church 
and a convent, and possesses some manufactories of 
common fabrics for local use. Cattle are reared in 
cousiderable numbers in the environs. 

HUELVA, or Hvetvas, a province, partido, and 
town of Spain, in Andalusia. The prov., which was 
created in 1833, is bounded on the N by that of Bada- 
joz; on the E by the prov. of Seville; on the SE by 
that of Cadiz; on the S by the ocean; and on the 


W by Portugal, from which it is separated to some 


: of 258 sq. leagues; and is intersected ina SW 
{ = Bierre-Asochiy the western part of the 
‘Sierra-Morena. The peisiclpat rivers by which it is 
watered are on the E the Odiel and Tinto, both of 
which flow into the Atlantic, the latter at the Puerto- 
de-Palos celebrated as the place of embarkation of 
Columbus on his expedition to the New World. 
On the opposite side of the mountains, belonging to 
the basin of the Guadiana, are the Chanza, Malagon, 
and Albagarilla. Vast and sterile plains cover to a 
great extent the E portions of the prov., but in other 


direction by th 


soil is ill-cultivated; but possesses considerable fer- 
tility, and produces grain, wine, oranges, lemons, ci- 
tron, &c., and affords good pasturage. The mountains 
~ are clothed with forests, and afford excellent timber; 
and the banks of the Rio-Tinto were formerly famous 
'} for their copper-mines. The prov. comprises 6 judi- 
'} cial partidos, viz.: Aracena, Ayamonte, El Cerro, 
H., Moguer, and La Palma; and contained in 1849, 
153,462 inhabitants—The judicial partido comprises 
§ pueblos.—The town 1s situated on a point of land 
formed by the rivers Odiel and Tinto, and on the 1. 
bank of the embouchure of the former river, 5 m. W 
of Moguer, and 51 m. W of Seville. Pop. 7,173. It 
‘ 7 x : ri 
: has 2 parish churches, 5 convents, an hospital, and 
|}  custom-house. The building of small craft for 
fishing and the coast-trade, the manufacture of cables 
of Spanish broom, nets, &c., and fishing, form the 
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| Mendoza-Rios, and of Alonso-Sanch 
the discoverer of Hispaniola. 


part of the basin of the Tula, at an alt. of | M 


of whom a large 


eect the Chanza and Guadiana. It comprises 


parts it presents a pleasing diversity of surface. The | 


1. bank of the Cabriel. 
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chief branches of local industry. The port is small, 
but carries on a considerable export trade with Por- 
tngal. This town, the. Wuelba of the Arabs and 
Onoba of the ancients, is noted as the: birthplace of 
Jose-Isidoro-Morales, of the famous navigator Jose- 
e-Huelva, 


HUENCHULLAML, a town of Chili, in the prov. 
of Maule, 22 m. NE of the mouth of the river of 
a name, and on a dry channel named the False 
aule. 

HUENEHUENELES, a tribe of Indians who inhablt the vicl- 


nity of the river Mendoza, in the 6 part of the prov. of that name, 
| La Plata. 


HUENE A, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
prov. and 45 m. E of Granada, partido and 10 m, 5K 
of Guadix, at the N base of the Sierra Nevada. Pop. 
2.350. It has a parish-church, and a custom-house, 
The iron-works of Jerez afford occupation to a large 
portion of its inhabitants. 


HUERCALOVERA, a judicial partido and town 


of Spain, in Andalusia, in the prov. of Almeria. 
| The 
m. 


sartido comprises 5 pueblos. The town is 45 
E of Almeria, and 100 m. E of Granada, in a 
flat tract of land near the Almanzor. Pop. 12,912, 
rtion live in the environs, It 
has manufactories of lace, table-linen, and soap. 
HUERCANOS, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, 


‘in the prov. and 16 m. WSW of Logrono, partido 
'and 2 m.§ of Najera, on the r. bank of the Yulde, 


an affluent of the Nagerilla. Pop. 833. It has an 
hospital. 

HUERMECES, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
in the prov. and 41 m. NE of Guadalajara, and par- 
0 of Siguenza, in a valley watered by the Salinero, 
Pop. 287. 

HUEROS, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in the 
prov. and 16 m. E of Madrid, and partido of Alcala- 
de-Henares, in a plain between the Tajuna and He- 
nares. Pop. 97. 

HUERTA, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the prov. 
and 18 m. ESE of Salamanca, in a plain near the 
Tormes, on the road from Salamanca to Madrid. 
Pop. 282. It has a tile-work. : 

HUERTA-DE-ABAJO, a town of 3 in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 34 m. SE of es 
partido of Salas-de-los-Infantes, in the Val-de-La- 
guna. Pop. 155. _ 

HUERTA-DE-ARRIBA, a town of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 37 m. SE of Burgos, and 


partido of Salas-de-los-Infantes, 11 m. N of 8. Leo- 
nardo, in the Val-de-Laguna. Pop. 480. 


HUERTA-DE-LA-OBISP ALLA, atown of Spain, 


in New Castile, in the prov. and partido and 25 m. 


SW of Cuenca, in a mountainous country, near the 


source of the Zancara. Pop. 227. 


HUERTA-DEL-REY, a town of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 387 m. SSE of Burgos, and 
partido of Salas-de-los-Infantes, near the source of 
the Arandilla. Pop. 1,000. 

HUERTA-VALDECARA BANOS, a town of 
Spain, in New Castile, in the prov. and 19 m. E of 
Toledo, and partido of Ocana, in a hollow sur- 
rounded with mountains on all sides but the 5. Pop. 
9,000. It has a parish-church and a custom-honse. 
In the environs are mines of saltpetre. : 

HUERTOTUJAR, a town of Spam, in epee 
in the prov. of Granada, and partido of Loja, bath 
by the Rio Genil. Pop.1,350. It has several flour- 
mills, and a few manufactures. 

HUE’RZEMES, or Hvr'rcemes, a town of Spain, 
in New Castile, in the oa and 39 m. SE of Cn- 

ca, and partido of La Motilla-del-Molancar, on the 

— or 


HUESA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of, 
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HUETOR-DE-SANTILLAN, a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 10 m. NE of Granada, Pop. 1,400. 

HUETOS, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 36 
m, Eof Guadalaxara, and 6 m.5 of Cifuentes. Pop. 
300. 

HUEVA, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 12 
m. E of Guadalaxara, Pop. 400. | 

HUEVAR, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 12 
im. W of Seville. Pop. 545. 

HUEZ, a village of France, in the dep. of Isere, 
eant. and 4 m. NE of Bourg-d’Oysans, near the r, 
bank of the Sarenne. Pop. 388. There is a pro- 
ductive copper-mine in the vicinity. 

HUFINGEN, or HurFixces, a town of Baden, 
in the circle of the Lake, on the 1. bank of the Bre- 
gach, 10 m. SSE of Villingen. Pop. 1,580. wal 
| HUGELHEM, a village of Baden, in the circleof |}. 
the Middle Rhine, 6 m. SW of Rastadt. Pop. 766, 

HUGGATE, a parish in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 7 
m. NE of Pocklington. Area 6.500 acres. Pop. 482. 

HUGGLESCOTE, a chapelry in the p. of Ib- 
stock, in Leicestershire, 6 m, NNE of Market-Bos- 
/worth. Area, with Donnington, 1,510 acres. Pop. 
864. 

HUGE. (Port), a headland of Russian America, 
at the S extremity of a peninsular projection on the 
E coast of Admiralty island, in N lat. 57° 27°. 

HUGHSONVILLE, a village in Fishkill town- 
ship, in Dutchen co., in the state of New York, U.5. 
Pop. 100. 

HUGHLEY, a parish in Shropshire, 4 m. W by 
S of Much-Wenlock. Area 1,330 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 115: in 1841, 127. 

HUGILL, a chapelry in Kendal p., in Westmore- 
land, 1 m. SW of Kendal. Pop. in 1841, 382, 

HUGON (Satyr), a village of Savoy, inthemand. 4} 
of La Rochette, 4 m. NE of Allevard, near the : 

, 


ruel, and partido of Segura, at the foot of a hill, the | 
summit of which is crowned by a fort, now In ruins, 
and near the Aguas. Pop. 1,047. It has several 
manufactories of pottery, and fulling-mills. This 
town is of considerable antiquity, and enjoys some 
‘peculiar privileges. Within the distance of 1} m. 
are the thermal baths of Segura, and a saline spring 
belonging to the government monopolies. 
HUESCA, a province, judicial partido, and town | 
of Spain, in Aragon. The prov. is bounded on the 
N by France, from which it is separated by the Py- 
renees, on the E by the prov. of Lerida, on the 5 
and SW by that of Zaragoza, and on the NW by the 
prov. of Navarra. It is one of the three provs. into 
which the intenden¢y of Aragon was divided in 1889, 
and comprises 3 hang viz. Barbastro, Benabarre, 
Boltana, Fraga, Huesca, Jaca, Sarinena, and Tama- 
rite-de-Litera. Pop. in 1849, 247,105. It belongs, in 
its entire extent, to the basin of the Ebro, and is wa- 
tered by the Aragon and Gallego on the W, the Al- 
canatlre on the S, and the Cinca and Noguera-Ribar- 
rzana. The mountainous parts are well-wooded, 
but possess little capability of culture. The more 
level districts have a fertile soil, but labour under 
the disadvantage of searcity of water. The principal 
productions are wine, grain, fruit, legumes, lint, and 
hemp. Large nombers of cattle and mules are 
reared on the mountain-pastures. Iron, copper, and 
other metals exist here in abundance, but have hith- 
erto been little wrought. Common cloth, linen, and 
alpargatas, a species of sandal commonly worn in 
the locality, form the chief articles of manufacture. 
The partido comprises 100 pneblos—The town is 
situated on the pa of a hill, in the centre of an 
extensive plain, near the r. bank of the Isuela, 32. 
m. NE of Zaragoza, and 67 m. NW of Lerida.. Pop. 
9,200. It is surrounded with ancient walls, now to 
a great extent iti ruins, and ‘possesses several public 
squares. ‘The principal street is that named the 
Cosn, which runs through the entire extent of the 
town. The houses are built with considerable uni- 
formity, and generally 2 stories in height. Of the 
public buildings the principal are the cathedral, the 
parish-churches, of which there are 4, the royal col- 
lege of Santiago founded by Charles V., and those 
of St. Vincent, Santa Orosia, and Santa Cruz, the 
university founded in 1354 by Don Pedro IV., and 
the town-hall, It has also numerous convents and a 
ta 2 public granaries, and 2 cavalry 

‘ ith the exception of a few manufacto- 
ries of common cloth and tanneries, this town pos- 
sesses little industry. It has, however, an annual 
fair which is well-frequented. The foundation of 
this town is unknown. Its name is of Arabic origin. 
It was called by the Romans Urbs Victrix Osca. A 
Greek and Latin school was established here by 
Sertorio. In 1096 it was taken by Don Pedro I. of 
Aragon from the Moors. . 

HUESCAR, a judicial partido and town of Spain, 
in Andalusia, in the prov. of Granada. The partido 
eomprises 5 pueblos. The town is 87 m. of 

and 35 m. NE of Purchena, in a valley 
near the r. bank of the Bravata, and not far from 
the Guardal. Pop. 5,640. It contains 3 churches, 
3 convents, an hospital, and a public granary, and 
possesses a manufactory of cloth, linen, damask, and 
woollen coverlets. In the vicinity are the ruins of a 
town of the same name, which is supposed to have 
heen founded by the Carthaginians. 

HUETE, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Cuenca, 
36 m. SE of Guadalaxara, on the 1. bank of a small 
river of the same name, an affluent of the Guadiela. 
It is well built, and is defended by a fort. Pop. 
2.520. Lint and saffron are cultivated somewhat 
extensively in the environs. 
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French frontier. i 

HUHNERWASSER, a village of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Bunzlau. Pop. 1,100. 

HUILQUILEML, a village of Chili, on the fron- 
tier of Araucania, formerly the cap. of a prov. of the 
same name, now forming the districts of Rere and 4} 
Isla, in the prov. of Leixa. Gold, copper, and zine, 
occur in the vicinity. | 

HUIMES, a town of France, in the dep. of Indre- _ 
et-Loire, cant. and 4 m. N of Chinon, near the | 
bank of the Loire. Pop. 1,200. . aa 

HUINE, or Hutsne, a river of France, which rises 
in the forest of Bellesme, in the dep. of Orne; runs 
F, then S, then SW; passes La Ferte-Bernard and 
Montfort; and joins the Sarthe, on the |. bank, near 
Mans. after a course of 90 m. 

HUIS (L’), a village of France, in the dep. of 
Ain, on the 1. bank of the Rhone. Pop. 1,080. 

HUISH, a parish in Devonshire, 5 m. N of Ha- 
therleigh. Area 1,130 acres. Pop. in 1841, 141. 

HUISH (Norrn), a parish in Devonshire, 7 m- 
SW of Totness. Area 2,510 acres. Pop. in 1831, {| 
457; in 1841, 433. . | a= it ae 
HUISH (Sourn), a parish in Devonshire, #™ } 
SW of Kingsbridge. Area 1,050 acres. Pop. 
1831, 357; im 1841, 386. ns @ et | 

HUISH-CAMPFLOWER, a parish in Somerset- j) 
shire, a W by N of Wiveliscombe. Area 1,920 | 
acres. Pop. in 1851, 345; in 1841, 454. Sa 
HUISH-EPISCOPI, a parish in Somersetshire, & | 
$m. E of Langport. Area 1,780 acres. Pop. ™ 
| 1831, 574; in 1841, 713. | Ah 
 HUISSEAU, a village of France, in the dep. of ||| 
Lot-et-Cher, cant. and 4m. NW of Bracieux, on the | 
Cosson. Pop. 1,530. yr 

HUISSEAU-SUR-MAUVES, eee | FAnces: 
| in the dep. of Loiret, cant. and 4 m. N o 
Pop. 1,280. 
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HUISSEN, a small town of Holland, in the prov. 
of Gelderland,.on the 1. bank of the Khine, 4 m. 5 
hy E of Arnheim. Pop, 960. 

HUITAA, a river of Iceland, which, issuing from 
the SE side of Lake Huitaar-vatn, runs 5, and SW, 
and falls into the ocean in N lat. 64°. 

_ HUITTIS, a small town of Finland, in the gov. 
of Abo, 17m. N of Bjorneborg. | 

HUIZEN, a town of Holland, in the prov. of N. 
Holland, 3m. E of Naarden. Pop. 1,869. 

HUJAMREE, a branch of the Sata, or E deltoid 
mouth of the Indus. In 1831 it was navigable for 
boats from the sea to the Sata, with a depth of 4 
fath, to Vikkur; but in 1839 a change in its channel 
had closed its navigation. 

HULBURTON, a village in Orleans co., in the 
on of New York, U: &., on the Erie canal. Pop. 


HULCHERATH, a town of Prussia, in the reg. 
and 9m. SW of Dusseldorf. Pop. 2,060. 
HULCOTT, a parish in Bucks, 4m. EF of Ayles- 
bury. Area 850 acres. Pop. in 1841, 133. 
HULDENBERG, a village of Belgium, in S. Bra- 
bant, 9m. SW of Louvain. Pop. 1,100. 
HULDIPUKRI, a town of Bengal, in the district 
of Midnapore, near a pass which leads into the wild 
part of Orissa. The country in the vicinity is moun- 
tainous and unhealthy. 
HULDOA, a town of Hindostan, prov. of Delhi, 
5m. W of Coriahgunge. 
' HULDSCHIN-HILDSCHEN, or Hortscurm, a 
small town of Silesia, 13 m. E of Troppau, and 6 m. 
W of Oderburg. 
HULIN ROCKS, otherwise called Toe Marps, a 
cluster of rocks in the Irish sea, about 6 m. NE from 
‘ Lough Larne, on the coast of Antrim. 
HULIN, or Huvers, a small town of Moravia, 12 
m. 5 of Prerau, on the Russowa. Pop. 1,940. 
HULL, or Kinestonx-vron-Hvu, a county of it- 
self, parl. borough, and celebrated+sea-port, in the 
E. R. of the co. of York, at the conflux of the river 
Hull with the Humber; in N lat. 53° 44’, W long. 
0° 20’; 9 m. Sof Beverley, 38 m. SE of York, and 
174 m. N of London; distant, by railway, from 
Barnsley 58 m.; from Birmingham 158 m.; from 
Chestertield 87 m.; from Crewe 136 m.; from 
111 m.; from Fleetwood 144 m.; from Halifax 63— 
m.; from Leeds 38 m.; from Liverpool 104 m.; 
from London 242} m.; from Manchester 93 m.; 
from Selby 31 m.; from Wolverton 190 m.; and 
from York 50 m.—The H. and Selby railway is 502 
m. in length, and passes over a level country in 
nearly a straight line. It has, however, to contend 
with the river Humber navigation throughout its 
whole length.— The limits of Hullshire, or ‘the 
enunty of the town of Kin -upon-Hall,’ a dis- 
trict separated from the E. R., and placed under the 
government of the corporation of H., extend from 
the Garrison side, E of the river Hull, to the W of 
Swanland, a distance of 8m.; and from the Humber 
on the S to the Hunsley-Beacon division on the N, 
an average distance of 2 m., comprising a total area 
of 11,600 acres. Pop. in 1841, 45,173.—The limits 
of the borough, previous to the passing of the re- 
form and municipal acts, were confined to the line 
of the ancient fortifications of the town, or, in other 
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liberty of Tri on the N; and the parish of Dry- 
pool, oa the Garrison side, on the EE the Humber 

ing on the 3S; and the whole borough extending 
about 2 m.5 furl, with an a breadth of nearly 
1m. Pop. within the limits, in 1831, 49,727; of 
whom 32,958 were within the limits of the town, 
with the precinct of Myton; in 1841, 45,173. 

General description.| From the point where the 
Hull and the Humber meet, the town now extends 
about 2m. W along the N bank of the Humber, and 
rather more towards the N, along the W bank of the 
Hull, from its mouth, at the Humber. From the 
streets which line the Hull and the Humber, vari- 
ous others, upon no very regular plan, branch off, 
erossing each other in different places, and covering 
a very extensive area. Nearly all the wealthy in- 
habitants reside in Senlcoates; on the S and SW 
parts of which parish, next the old town, there are 
some handsome streets and excellent houses. The 
N part of the parish contains several manufactories 
on the banks of the Hull; bnt it is thinly inhabited. 
The citadel, situated within the angle formed by the 
junction of the Hull and the Humber, is surrounded 
and insulated by a fosse, to which the water of the 
Humber has access. Almost the whole town is of 
brick, well-built, and paved; furnished with well-con- 
structed sewers, and lighted with gas, The streets 
in the old part of the town, consisting principslly of 
Hull within the docks, are narrow, mecommodious,. . 
and unpleasant; but the streets and ‘baildings which 
have been added within the last 40 years evince the 
progress of general improvement. The whole town 
stands on a low and level tract of ground, and the 
vicinity is now well-secured, by embankments, from. 
the dangers which it formerly encountered through 
inundations. The environs presenting, all around, 
for several miles, the same low and uniform level on 
which the town itself is built, and being almost -en- 
tirely destitute of wood, except a few trees thinly 
scattered, have a naked and unpicturesque appear- 
ance; but the Humber is a grand feature in the 
scene, and the vessels constantly sailing on it, with the 
distant towns and villages on ite Yorkshire and Lin- 
colnshire shores, contribute, in some measure, to en~ 
liven the otherwise dreary and unvaried scenery. 
The market-place forms part of the publicstreets. { 
In 1734, a Ane equestrian gilded statue of King 
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William IIT. was erected by subscription, near the: 
S$ end of this place. The corn-exchange is situated: 
in the arket-place; but there is a new corn-market. 
Near the corn-exchange are the shambles, a neat but 
low, commodions, and well-ventilated building. The 
chartered market-days are Tuesday and Friday; the 
former is well-frequented as a corn-tnarket; and on 
Saturday is held a vegetable and flesh-market. The 
spring fair, an annual market or fair for the sale of 
horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, and goods in eral, 13; 
held on the second Tuesday in April—The public 
buildings and institutions connected with trade and: 
commerce, besides those just noticed, are the eustom~ 
house, Trinity-house, pilot-office, dock-office, excise- 
office, exchange, post-office, stamp-office, banks, &e. 
The custom-house is a very large edifice nearly in the 
centre of the town, built of red brick, with stone 
quoins and dressings. The Trinity-house, rebuilt in 
1753, forms a Deer oo surrounding a spacious 
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words, to that part of the town which is insulated | area or conrt. e pilot-office is a lofty brick build- 
by oe river H. on the E side, and by the three | ing opposite the Ferry-boat dock, The exchange 


docks and their basins, formed along the line of the 
old walls, on the other sides, comprising a total area 
of 960 acres, with a pophin 1801, of 22,161; m 1531, 
of 32,958; in 1841, of 41,629; in 1851, of 50,552. 
—The parliamentary boundaries, besides the old 
borough, comprise the liberty of Myton on the W; 
Cw of Sculcoates, part of Sutton, and the ® 
’ IV. Fy 


holds a respectable rank ‘the institutions of 
H. Over it is a newex oom. ‘ ‘he eo charch’ 
of the Holy Trinity is said to be one of the largest 
parochial daifices 4 in England. It was originally 
erected in 1285, but was enlarged and improved m 
the reign of Henry VII. It consists of # ths 
aisles, chancel and aisles, transepts, and a f pe ; 
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tower in the centre. 
W: the nave being 144 ft.: the breadth of the nave 
of the transept under the steeple is 28 ft., and the 


nave of the church is 172 ft.; the-length of the tran- 
sept. 96 ft., and the breadth of the chancel 70 ft. 
The 


churches. of Drypool and Sculeoates, and Christ's 
church, Sculcoates. Great Thornton Street dissent- 
ing chapel is avery handsome edifice, in the Greek 
style, consisting of a centre and two wings, with a 
frontage of 160 ft., and a portico 66 ft. wide, and 56 
ft. high. It cost £7,000; and can accommodate 
1,800 persons. There are 6 Independent chapels, 3 
Baptist chapels, a Presbyterian church, 5 Wesleyan 
Methodist churches, a New Connexion Methodist, 
and a Primitive Methodist church, also a Friends’ 
meeting-house, besides places of worship for Roman 
Catholics, Jews, and Unitarians, and a floating chapel. 
_ Trade and commerce.] H. is admirably situated for 
trade. The Humber is the common outlet by which 
all the eastern rivers of England, from the Tees to the 
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therefore opens. an easy access from H. eastward to 
the sea, commanding at the same time, by its various 
branches, the whole of the interior navigation of the 
W, and affording access to the widely extended com- 
munications which ramify from thence to all parts of 
the country. Ey means of the rivers Hull, Derwent, 
and Qnse, the Humber communicates with the E 
and W ridings of Yorkshire. The Ouse and Calder 
navigation opens the communication, on the one 
hand, with the remaimder of the W riding, the seat 
of the woollen manufactures, while, on the other 
hand, the same navigation communicates with Lan- 
litetipered ao 
inelndi é@ grand western emporium—Liv F 
Then again the Trent affords aera to the great 
stocking-district of Nottingham, the mining and 
mineral district of Derbyshire, the potteries and coal 
of Staffordshire, and the whole course of the Severn 
to Bristol; and by means of intermediate branches 
still farther communication is opened with Derby- 
shire and with Sheffield. The eastern waters which 
finally unite in the Humber, by the assistance of the 


and the 5, collect the various products of the districts 
throngh which they.pass, and, depositing them at H., 
bear back in return.the merchandise which had been 
drawn to that port by its great trade with foreign 


been improved, that, on the data of recent parlia- 
mentary returns, H. may be pronounced one of the 
three or four principal maritime towns in the empire 
with regard.to its foreign trade, while its inland 
trade exceeds that of every other English port. 

' Harbour, docks, dc.) 


ely recent 

Was any approximation made towards those great vemen 
and conveniences for shipping, by which HL. is now aie “ 
disti Till the formation of the old dock in 1775, the 
Whole of the commerce of this great port, as rezarded wharfs and 
Quays, was confined to that part of the river Hull, still known by 
the uame of the Old harbour, and ships received and discharged 
their cargoes to a very considerable extent, by means of lighters 
and other emall craft, while lying in the roads. In 1773-4, the 
Hull Dock company was established; and they opened their dock 
in 1778. “The lock and basin of this dock were re-built in 1814-15, 
when the present convenient drawbridge was erected, and other 
improvements in the construction introduced. The dimensions 
of the old dock are as under:— 
Doo — ! LINE besa 254 S 5 aan 48,074 sq. yards, 

dation to 100 sqnare-rigged ships. ‘te 
A Rts 18,163 sq. yards. 


AREHOUSES AND SHEDs.—The first occupy an area of 2.95 
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Its length is 272 ft. from E to | 
length of the chancel 100 ft.; the breadth of the. 


other churehes are St. Mary’s, St. John’s, §t.: 
James's, and the Mariner's chtrch, with the parish | 


otherwise, in course of time, become choked up. The basin of 
the Humber dock, with ita piers, forms one of the most striking 


Trent, discharge their waters into the North sea; it | 


| Saep.—Length 754 ft.; breadth 25 ft 


the vast cotton mannfactures, | 


and the & streams which extend to the W, the N, 
parts. To such an extent have these advantages ) 
‘sion of the 12th cent., this port was a regular place 


of maple for the exportation of wool and other cus- 


| —if an accurate conclusion can be drawn from the 


lity of the place. The resp tive quotas sent by the 
| principal ports are as unde 


&q. 


1 
rds.; the last consist of 2 ranges, in length 143 ft. and 4 : 
breadth 23-ft ——— 
, t 
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Bortpme Laxp.—The area attached to the old dock comprises 
25,098 sq. yarda 

LEGAL PSS aes length of these on the 5 side of the dock is 
1 


Bachna -tanath 211 ft; breadth 80 ft; area 1,875 sq. yds, or 1 
22 


Locx.—Length 121 ft.; breadth 38 ft.; depth 244 ft. 
Tipes.—The average depth of water upon the old dock locksills, 

at spring tides, is 20} ft.—at neap tides 15 ft. 

The old dock, capacious and convenient as it was, not being 
found sufficient to. meet the rapidly extending commerce of FL, 
the Humber dock was formed in 1307—9 at an expense of £220,000. 
The old dock, till the construction of the Junction dock, in 1529, 
opened only into the river Holl,—the old harbour,—by which 
alone it eventually communicated with the Homber; but the 
Humber dock opens at once into the magnificent river or estuary 
whence it derives its name, by means of a lock of admirable con- 
struction, and a basin protected by piers. Forthe purpose of {| 
keeping the basin free from the immense accumulation of silt or 
warp, Which the Humber deposits in greater quantities, probably, 
than any river in England, the 5 end of the Humber dock was 
provided with iron pipes of large bore, and sluice gates, by which 
the water might be occasionally suffered to rush through into the 
basin, and by its force loosen the mud, by which it would have 
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objects that meet the eye 
are as wnder:— 


the stranger at H. Its dimensions 


| Dock.—Average length 914 ft.; breadth 342 ft.; area 34,607 aq. 


yds., or 7 acres, 0 roods, 24 poles, and fitted to contain 70 square- 
rigged ships. 
Qcars.—Area 17,639 sq. yds. : , 
LEGAL Quars.— Length on E side of dock 852 ft.; on 5 side 162 ft 
Quays on Bastm.—Area 8419 aq. yds. 


Prers.—The east and west piers of the basin are each 238 ft. long 
and 18 ft. broadl. 

Brmce.—Breadth 124 ft. 

Basiy.—Length ns & breadth 434 ft.; area 12,429 sq. yds, or 

2 acres, 2 roods, 11 poles. 

Lecx.—Length 1584 ft.; breadth 42 ft; depth 31 ft., 2 inches. 

Tipes.—Average depth of water on dock lock-sills, at spring 
tides, 264 ft.; at neap tides 21ft 

The Junction dock was formed in 1827-9. its dimensions are as 

under: 

Doce. —Length, 645 ft.; breadth, 407 ft. ; area, 29,191 sq. yds., 
or 6 acres, 0 roods, 5 poles, and fitted to hold 60 aquare-rig- 


ged vessels. 

Quars.—Area, 15,643 sq. yds. 

BCILDING AREA,—,2.247 aq. yde. 

Locks.—Length, 120 ft.; breadth, 36} f.; depth, 25 ft. 

BripeGes.—T wo, each 24 ft. broad. 
The additional quay-room gained by means of the Junction dock 
is not only on a most extensive scale, but, as in the other docks, 
itis wholly unimpeded by the intervention of buildings of any 
description, throughout the whole line of frontage on every side. 
This dock affords the very important advantage of forming a di- 
rect and open communication with the old dock, from the Humber, 
through the Humber dock. The locks at each end of the dock, 
by which the communication with the other two docks is kept 
up, are upon a scale admitting passage to vessels of 800 tons bar- 
den; and are provided with double flood-gates, by means of 
which the dock is kept free from the influence of the tides, and 
retains at all times nearly the same depth of water. 


The first specific mention of the port of H. in 
connection with commerce is of date 1198, when 
it appears to have been not only a seaport, but also 
one of the ports whence wool, the great native com 
modity, was allowed to be exported. At the conclu- 


tomable commodities, and the importation of wines 
and other foreign productions. In the reign of John 





amount of the quinceme—it was a port of the sixth } | 
Inagnitude in she island; those of London, Boston, 4) 
Southampton, Lincoln, and L being alone supe- 
oied to it; and in the reign o Sali i. : ei 
ird, being surpassed only by London anc tom. | 

On the invasion of France in 1359, Edward required . a 
sbi acne age town in the kingdom to send a certain 
number of ships and mariners, according to the abi- 
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163 HULL. 
Newcastle, . o14 17 1839. ~ 154), 
Grimsby, 171 11 Tandon, £11,431,245 £11,134,317 
Ravenser, . . - 27 1 Bristol, 1,089,475 1, 043,088 
ugh, . . : . 16 1 Huil, ; F ee iid 
! Dablin, : ! 
The merchants of H. were the first in England who} — Leith, |. . pen Sarees 
embarked in the whale-fishery in 1598; and after the Neneade, 464,219 947,498 
revival of that trade in 1765, H. sent more ships to] __ Relfust, 341,442 346,426 
Greenland and Davis’ straits than any other port in Greenock, epee eecsn 
the empire except London; indeed, so long as the Glogs 163468 97,034 


trade was of any importance, this port had about 
two-fifths of the whole,—53 vessels, averaging about 
100 tons burden, with 48 to 50 men each, being 
yearly employed, on an average from 1810 to 1818, 
daring which time the average from all British ports 
wis 131. From 1818 down to 1827, the number of 
ships gradually diminished; those of H. from 63 in 
1818 to 40 in 1822, and 30 in 1827. In 18382, H. 
sent 30 ships to this fishery; the number for all Eng- 
Jand being 39, and for Scotland 42; within the last 


two or three years its whale-shipping has decreased 


to G6, and ultimately to 4 ships; the total number 
from England and Scotland being about 30.—The 
coasting and inland trade, from the peculiar adapta- 
tion of its locality, is one of the chief branches of 
profit to H.: of this trade, no other provincial port 
in Britain has so great a share. Some idea of the 
inland trade of H. may be obtained from the fact, 
that so long ago as 1792, the value of the merchan- 
dise, stones, coals, &c., conveyed to and from H. by 
the Aire and Calder navigation alone, amounted to 
no less than £5,156,998 sterling; judging from this, 
the whole together would not fall much short of 
£15,000,000. The cottons of Manchester, the wool- 
lens and linens of Yorkshire, and the lace and net of 
Nottingham, are exported from H.to the Low Coun- 
tries, France, Germany, and the N of Europe; and 
large quantities of foreign wool, flax, iron, timber, 


tallow, grain, seeds, &c., are imported.—The foreign | 


trade of H. has been ‘confined chiefly to the North 
American colonies and the N of Europe. The port 
is peculiarly well-situated for the Baltic and East- 
land trade. The Mediterranean and Leghorn trade, 
from the want of due cultivation, had long since 
dwindled away into insignificance, and the Ameri- 
can, so rich a source of wealth to Liverpool, has in 
H. been of very 


goes of turpentine; from the Mediterranean, a few 
eargoes of fruit; and from Portugal, the supply 
wine for the trade of the town comes direct. ‘Tri 


were made to prosecute a trade with the East and | 
West Indies and the South seas, but they did not | 


succeed. ‘The imports from St. Petersburg are ex- 
tensive and.very various. An extensive commerce is 
also carried on with the N of Germany, Holland, and 
Denmark. There are bonded warehouses for all fo- 
reign goods, including East India goods and tobacco. 
The following is the gross amount of customs’ duties 
received at this port during a series of years from 
1701 to 1849: 


Inl70l . £26,287 In 1835 £720,870 
2 ae ae 
1802 : 459 cin 
i8i0 311780 1838 758,432 
1él4 405,598 = 1839 S443 
1518 612,995 1546 460,202 
1872 496,800 15458 436,820 
1826 692,300 1849 oe 
1828 T09,700 — 


The gross amount of customs’ duties received at a 


number of the principal ports in the United kingdom } 


in 1889 and 1849, including H., will show its relative 


position, at least so far as regards the importance of 


the revenue derived from its foreign commerce: 


limited extent. From the United | 
States there have generally been two or three car- 


it 





| leaves the port 


| foreign countries, — 





| on 3lst December 1848 was as follows: 


The prosperity of H. has within the last few years 
been greatly increased by steam navigation, as it has 
become a principal and important steam-packet sta- 
tion:—indeed, it must be considered as the second 
great centre of this mode of transit on the eastern 
coast. The Eastern Counties Herald, a Hull paper, 
contains an article, the purport of which is to show 
the effects of the recent reciprocity treaties upon Bri- 
tish shipping. The proximity of H. to the north- 
ern continental ports renders it a place peculiarly 
fitted for observations of the kind, since, perhaps, 
there is no port in the United kingdom that would 
sooner feel the ill effects of the reciprocity system, 
if such indeed there were. The number of vessels 
that entered inwards at H. in 1844 was,— 





Ships. Tons. 

British, ‘ 1,099 242,151 
Foreign, " 1,338 152,521 
Total, 2437 394,652 


The statement of sailing tonnage in that year gives 
136,993 to the British, and 125,547 to the foreign 
shipping; that of steamers was as follows: 





Ships. Tons. 

British, 146 41,991 
Foreign, a7 21 646 
Total, . : 223 63,637 


Thus, while there was a small advantage in favour 
of British sailing-tonnage, the steaming - tonnage 
nearly doubled the foreign. With respect to the 
operation of the reciprocity treaties it is stated, that 
a large proportion of small foreign craft arrive in 
H. from ports whither British ships, from their 
large build, could not proceed. The trade from these 
small ports, which is exclusively in the hands of 
foreigners, employs as many as 670 vessels, carrying 
45,757 tons; and as these cannot be said to displace 
British ships, they should be deducted from the ship- 
ping return above given, if we would arrive at the 
at fair competition with British shipping. More- 
over, these small vessels are chiefly employed in 
bringing over bones and cake for agricultural pur- 
poses, and the employment of them is found to be of 
the greatest benefit to the agriculturists of Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire. The great drawback to the pros- 
perity of H. is stated to be the want of outward car- 
goes, as exhibited by the following comparison: 
British and foreign, inwards, $31,015 tons. 
British and foreign, outwards, 140,224 

The difference between these figures is supposed to 
represent pretty nearly the amount of tonnage that 
in ballast. On account of this want, 
the merchants and shipowners of H. are exhorted, in 
the same article, to advocate any measure that faci- 
litates the introduction of British manufactures into 
local Seainevise that. fur- 
nishes articles of profitable export, and every im- 
proved means of cau ance to the coal pase! Ber 33 
mines of the interior—The tonnage which entered 
the port of H. during 1849 was 1,504 British vessels 
= 307,104 tons; and 1,198 foreign vessels = 104,a 
tons. The number of vessels registered at. 
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Safling-vessels under 50 tons, 187 = 6,921 tons. 
— above 50 tons, 279 = 56,044 
Sicam-vessela under 50 tons, T= 195 
above 50 tons, 22> 4,783 


The steamers belonging to H. may be classed as sea- 
packets and river-packets. Of the former, in 1838, 
there were 8 constantly employed between Hull and 
London, 7 between H, and Hamburg, 3 between H. and 
Rotterdam, 4 between H. and Newcastle, 2 between H. 
and Leith. In 1850, no fewer than 15 steamers were 
engaged in the trade between H. and Hamburg; and 
besides these, ocean steamers to Berwick, Dundee, 
and Aberdeen, and to Yarmouth, also pass between 
these places and H. at regular intervals. The river- 
packets and steam-tugs. run between H. and Gains- 
borough, Selby, Goole, York, Barton, New Holland, 
Thorne, and Grimsby. Upwards of 20,000 sailors 
enter the port of H. in the course of a year; and 
about 10,000 more are engaged in the navigation of 
the Humber.—The amount of postage collected 
at H. in 1849 was £13,128; in 1850, £14,079,— 
Connected with the shipping and commerce of H. is 
“The guild or brotherhood of masters and pilots 
seamen of the Trinity-house,’—a marine institution, 
anciently established for “‘ the conservation and go- 
vernment of all mariners, and increase of the navies 
and seamen belonging tothe town.” This fraternity 
originated in 1369, as an association for religious 
purposes and for mutual relief, under the name of 
‘The Guild of the Holy Trinity.” The corporation 
of the Trinity-house have, from time to time, been 
put imto pe ion of different estates and funds, 
yielding, with the various tolls, imports, and duties, 
received under the powers of their charters and sun- 
dry acts of parliament, very large annual revenues, 
which are carried to a general account, and applied 
partly in defraying the charges. incidental to, the 
functions and duties exercised by them in the con- 
servation of the Humber, and the care of the navi- 
‘gation of that river, and along the coasts within cer- 
tain limits, and partly for charitable uses, and the 
other purposes of their institution. The revenues of 
the guild in 1883 were £13,300, 

Manufactures, §c.] The manufactures of H. are 
by no means either numerous or important. Ship- 
building, however, is extensively carried on. 
years ago, it employed 700 hands; but iron - boat 
yuilding is rapidly dwarfing the ship-building busi- 
ness. Hopes, sailcloth, sarking, &c., are mannfac- 
tured; also chain-cables, and the general iron-work 
of foundries; whitelead, tar, and turpentine. There 
are tan-yards, potteries, several large breweries, and 
an extensive sugar-refinery. Linseed and rape oils 
are expressed and refined by means of wind-mills 
and steam-mills, the residue bemg prepared in the 


form of cakes for cattle. There are glass-works, | 


which are chiefly employed on the finer species of 


articles. Soap is extensively manufactured. In the | 


year ending 5th Jan. 1840, the quantity of hard soap 
made amounted to 4,666,455 lbs. A joint-stock 
company has erected immense cotton-mills at a point 
on the river Hull within 1 m. of the town, with 
accommodation for 4,600 looms, and are now pro- 
ducing 100,000 yds. of cotton cloth weekly. 
Institutions.) The literary and philosophical society 
of ee a one at one occupying 
part o a id pile of buildings in Kingston stuare. 
wAt the SW corner of the square, is the H. a E. 
riding school of medicine and anatomy. The H. 
medical’ and chirurgical society, instituted in 1821, 
has also a museum. The mechanics’ institute has a 
handsome hall, meluding an excellent theatre and 
library, in Charlotte street. There are botanical 


gardens at the end of: Linnzus street, about a mile 
from the centre of the town, on the Anlaby road. 
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A few | 


been already noticed. The 
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They comprise 3+statute acres, the property of 300 
shareholders, and were established in 1811. The 
theatre-royal, one of the handsomest-and most con- 
venient provincial theatres in the empire, is situated 
in Humber street, on what was formerly designated 


‘the Fore shore, over which the tide at one time 


washed twice every 24 hours; but a large portion of 
the ground in this quarter was rescued by skill and 
industry from the sea. The public subscription 
libraries in 1839 were four in number, containing 
25,671 vols.; and their united circulation amounted 
to 102,180 volumes per annum, affording an average 
of 126 vols. annually to each member, There were 
also four libraries connected with public institutions, 
and containing 2,920 volumes, with an average an- 


‘nual circulation of 17,992, exhibiting an average 


reading of 52 volumes per annum to each subscriber, 
One of the principal subscription libraries, instituted 
in 1775, possesses a spacious reading-room, numer- 


ous subscribers, and a collection of books said to be 
'the most extensive between the Humber and the 


Tweed. The revenue of this institution amounts to 


about £700 a-year. The Lyceum library, established 


in 1807, contains 5,000 volumes. There are several 
newspapers regularly published at Hull.—The edu- 
cational demands of the town recently gave birth to 
two new proprietary institutions pa ae Hull 
college and Kingston college, the latter being exclu- 
sively intended for education on the principles of the 
established churelx; the other being open to all, A 
comprehensive system of commercial and classical 
education is in course of practice im the upper schools 
belonging to these establishments. In the town 


and county of the town of H. there were in all, in 


1833, 36 daily, 3 day and Sunday, 4 infant, 1 board- 
ing, 1 day and boarding, and 19 Sunday schools. 
There were 3,010 children at the daily and other 
schools, besides 2,877 at the Sunday schools. The 
free grammar-school, founded in 1486, is situated on 
the $ side of Trinity church, and is attended by about 
50 scholars—Amongst the numerous charitable in- 
stitutions of H. the most important are those which 
have been administered by the 'Trinity-house corpo- 
ration. A great part of the splendid revenue derived 
by this fraternity from the various sources already 
noticed as connected with Trinity-house guild, has 
been expended in the beneficent purposes which 
they were principally intended to fulfil, At the 
period of the charity inquiry, in 1823, the corpora- 
tion supported out of these funds, at am average 
expenditure of £6,000, no less than 6 extensive hos- 


| pitals or almshouses. Other hospitals and charities 


are numerous,—The parochial expenditure has been 
subject to great fluctuations: from 1801 to. 1808, it 
averaged £10,000 per annum; in 1815, it amounted 
to £17,680; in 1822, to £16,279; in 1888, to £14,705 
12s,; and in 1847, to £15414. ' 
Government, &c.] Myton Wyk, under its new 
name of Kingston-upon-Hull, was constituted a free 
borough by charter 27° Edward I. By the new 
municipal ‘act the borough was appointed to he 
governed by 14 aldermen and 42 councillors. ~The 
burgh revenue for 1852 was £9,852. The whole 
receipts for the ten years, including 1852, were 


| £104,841; the general expenditure during the same 
period was £107,714. The income of the borough for 


1839 was £24,327; in 1847, £24,833.—H. returns 2 
members to parliament. The number of electors on 
the register for 1836-7, was 4,222; in 1848, 5,063. The 
old and new limits of the pa ian nentary borough have 
blic buildings more par 







in 1841 was 65,670.—The pu 


ticularly connected with the municipality are “me © “| 


mansion-house or guild-hall, court-houses, and jai 
The mansign-house is a plain brick edifice, suunu 
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in Lowgate; in Ju Tooweatds dail pee nea a Rah anon scouxt 400m o.,. FEU MES WEEIGEG @ pillane ia Bocks co; in Peane rear are a handsome court-room 
and offices. The new united jail and house-of-cor- 

rection, finished in May 1830, at an expense of about 
£22,000, is situated in Kingston street on the Hum- 
ber bank, i in a fine open The interior com- | 
prises a central building with five radiating wings.— 
An elegant fluted Doric column, on a square pedes- 
tal, with a statue of Wilberforce in his senatorial 
robes, has been recently erected in H. 

History.) So much of the general history of H. has already 
been interwoven with our notices of its topography, commerce, 
and ecclesiastical and municipal affairs, that all our limits permit 
us to add, under this bead, are a few additional notices, In 1637 
H. was the scene of *The pilgrimage of grace,” an unsuccessful 
insurrection, when thé town was taken by the Yorkshire insur- 
gents under Aske. In the 15th, 16th, and 17th cents. the inba- 
bitants of H. suffered greatly from pestilential diseases and“inun- 
dations. H. is memorable in English history as being the first | 
town which openly resisted the authority of the King, thew 
commencement of the civil war between Charles L et a 
liament. 

HULL, a township in Plymouth co., in the state 
of Massachussetts, U. 5. 9 m. ESE of Boston. 
Pop. 281. 

HULL, a river of Yorkshire, rising in the eastern 
wolds, 3m. W of Great Driffield, and pursuing a 5 | 
course, to the eastward of the town of Beverley,— 
with which it is united by a canal,—till after a course 
of about 30 m. it falls into the Humber at Hull, | 
where it forms a secure but contracted haven. The 
Hull serves to drain the whole country between the 
wolds and the sea. It receives some small streams 
from the wolds, and the Lambwith stream near 
Hull. It is said by many of the local historians to 
have formerly discharged itself into the Humber to 
the E of the present river; but Mr. Frost says there ; 
is abundant evidence to show that its ancient course 
lay to the W of the present channel. See Humpenr. 

HULL (Bisuor’s), a parish in Somersetshire, 15 _ 
m. W of Taunton. Area 1,670 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,155; in 1841, 1,263. 

HULLAND, a township in Ashbourn p., Derby- 
shire, 44 m. E by N of Ashbourn, Pop. in 1831, 
234; in 1841, 204. 

_ HULLAND-WARD, a hamletin the same parish, 
5 m. E of Ashbourn, Pop. in 1841, 355 

HULLANIYAH (Jezimar), the largest. of the 
Curia~Muria roe off the SE coast of Arabia. It 
is 7} m, in lengt m. broad; and nearly 20 
nautical m. in eee t is composed of variously 
coloured granite and limestone, and rises in the 
centre to an alt. of 1,503 ft,; while its NE end ter- 
minates in a majestic bluff, 1,645 ft. in height, in N 
lat. 17° 32’ 43”, E long. 56° 7’ 17”. It is almost 
entirely barren; and its pop. in 1837 consisted of 
only 7 families, amounting in all to 23 souls, who 
depend for their daily subsistence on fishing. The 
channel between H. and Sodah is 44 naut. m. wide. 

HULLAVINGTON, a parish in Wiltshire, 5 m. 
SW by Sof Malmsbury, Area 3,200 acres. Pop. 

- in 1881, 563; in 1841, G34, 

HULLETT, a township in the Huron district of | 
Upper Canada, on a branch of the Maitland river. 
Area 35,941 acres. Pop. 195. 

HULME, a chapelry and township in Manchester 
p., Lancashire, 1} m. SW of Manchester. Area 440 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 1,677; in 1831, 9,624; in 1841, 
26,982. The Manchester botanic garden is situated 
here, and occupies 17 acres. The district is within 
the boundaries of the parl. borough of Manchester; 
and the town has been for some time extending in 
this direction, many houses having been built on the 
verge of the boundaries of this township, and that of 
Charlton-row. . 

HULME-LEVENS, a township in Manchester p., 
Lancashire, 4 m. SE of Manchester. Area 1,050 

res. Pop. in 1831, 1,086; in 1841, 1,231. 
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HULME- VILLE, a village in Bucks co,, in Penn- 
sylvania, U.S., 118 m. E of Harrisb Pop. 150, 

HULME-WALFIELD, a township m Astbury p., 
Cheshire, 13m, N of Congleton, in the line of the 
Manchester and Birmingham railway, Area 1,110 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 109; in 1841, 121, 

HULPE (La), a village of Belgium, i in 5 Brabant, 
9m. SE of Brussels. Pop. 1,040. 

HULS, a town of Prussia, in the reg. of Cleves, 3 
m. ENE of Kemfen. Pop. 1,900. 

HULST, a town of Holland, i in the prov. of Zea- 
land, 16 m. WNW of Antwerp, on a branch of the 
Western Scheldt. Pop. 2,369. It is well fortified, 
and is situated in a plain which is easily laid under 

water, It has sustained several sieges. 

HULTON, See Hinton. 

HUMAGUACA, a town of the Buenos Ayrean 
republic, in the prov. of Tucuman, 65 m, N of San- 
Salvador-de-J ugui. 

HUMAM-AIDA, a village of Asia Minor, beanti- 
fully situated in a valley surrounded by groves, and 
celebrated for its tka springs, 65m, W of Angora, 

HUMANES, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
27 m. NNE of Toledo. Pop. 300. 

HUMAN ES-DE-MGSRNANDO, atown of Spain, 
in the prov. and 15 m. N of Guadalaxara. Pop. 900, 

HUMAXAR, a town of the Buenos Ayrean re- 
public, in the prov. of Loony on the river Dolce, 
80 m S of Santiago-del-Este 

HUMBER, a parish in Herefordshire, m. SE 
of Leominster. Area 1,490 acres. Pop. in 1841, 247, 

HUMBER, a river dividing the KE riding of York- 
shire from Lincolnshire. It is formed by the june- 
tion, § m. E of Goole, of the rivers Ouse and ‘Trent, 
—the former havi ing first received the waters of the 
Nedd, Wharfe, Derwent, and Aire. The H. is more 
than a mile in width at its origin from the Ouse, 
with which more especially it is continuous, At 
Bromfleet it receives the little river Fonlness, which 


has its source at Goodmanham, and passing by Mar- 
ket-Weighton, makes a circuitous tour to the W, but 
answers no purposes of navigation. The H. _ rolling 


its vast collection of waters eastward, in a stream en- 
larged to between 2 and 3 m. in breadth, washes the 
large and commercial town of Ki n-apon-Hull, 
where it receives the river Huns: which see. A few 
miles below Kingston, and opp 
Paul, the H. takes a direction SE, and widenin 

an estuary of about 6 or 7 m. in breadth, 
bogues itself into the German ocean 24 m, telew 
Hull. The H.— resembling the trunk of a vast tree, 
spreading its branches in every direction—commands, 
by the numerous rivers which it receives, the navi- 
gation and trade of a very extensive and commercial 
part of Hngiand. This inland communication, so far 
as regards Yorkshire, is greatly aided by several ca- 
nals; and it has also canal communication with the 
Mersey, Dee, Ribble, Severn, Thames, and Avon. 
By the removal of shoals from the bed of the Ouse, 
since 1834, sea-borne vessels and steamers, drawing 
from 11 to 12 ft. water, can now at all times navi- 
gate from the H. to York, a distance of 80 m.; and 
by other and pabecqnent operations, smaller vessels 
can Now pass up to bridge, a farther distance 
of 20 m. See Ovse. With the exception of the 
little river Eske, which rises in the centre of the east- 
erm moorlands, the upper part of the Ribble, which 
ruus into Lancashire, and some inconsiderable brooks 
that flow into the Tees—all of which taken together 
form an exception scareely worth notice—all the 
waters of Yorkshire are collected and carried off 
through the H. by the Onse, as those of several of 


the inland cos. more to the 8 are discharged into the 
LF | the Trent. From the rapidity of the. 


at spring-tides runs at the rate of 5 TH 
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‘hour, and from the numerous sand-banks which are | 


in the river, the navigation of the H. is rather intri- 
eate and dangerous; for should a vessel get aground 
on one of the sands, she is extremely liable to be 
overset by the force of the tide. Such accidents are, 
indeed, by no means uncommon, for almost every 
year affords instances of vessels, both ships and river- 


craft, being lost in the H. in this manner. In the | 


upper part of the H., in the Trent, and in the Ouse 
between Trent falls and Selby, the flood-tide, more 
especially in a strong KE wind, frequently rushes up 


the river like a wave, considerably raised above the 
water which it meets. This tidal wave is called by | 
the people of Hull and its vicinity, the ager,—the g 
being pronounced hard; and from the murmuring 
sound which it makes as it rolls onward and dashes | 
| Pop. in 1812, 18,652,507. It is intersected in the NW 


against the shore, it has been supposed that the river 
was called the Humber. An immense deposit of silt 
takes Race in the lower part of this stream. 
HUMBER, a river on the W coast of Newfound- 
land, which rises near the bay of St. Paul; and run- 
ing at first to SE, sweeps round to SW, fetching a 
current through several large ponds, until it enters 


Deer pond, emerging from the SW extremity of 


which, it first flows SW, and then NE, into the bay 
of Islands. . It is connected also with Grand pond; 
and by means of it, and several small lakes to the 
NE, with Hall’s bay, on the E coast of the island.— 
Also a river of Upper Canada, which takes its rise in 
the township of Vanghan, and flows S to Lake On- 
tario, passing the v. of Weston. 

HUMBERSTON, a parish in Leicestershire, 24 m. 
EINE of Leicester. Area 2,630 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
570; in 1841, 462.—Also a p. in Lincolnshire, 4 m. 
SE by 5 of Great Grimsby. 
in 1831, 258; in 1841, 269. 

HUMBERSTONE, a townshi 
district of Upper Canada, bound 
Erie. Pop. in 1841, 1,376. 

HUMBERTON wirn MILBY, a township, partly 


im the Niagara 


NNE of Boroughbridge. Area 2,320 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 139; in 1841, 182. 


HUMBIE, a parish in Scotland, 8 m. SSW of 


Haddington. Pop. in 1831, 875; in 1841, 881. 

HUMBLETON, a township in Doddington p., 
Northumberland, 2 m. N of Doddington. Pop. in 
1831, 171; in 1841, 185.—Also a parish and township 
in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 9 m. ENE of Hull. Area 
6,110 acres. Pop. 568, | 

HUMBOLDT MOUNTAINS, a range in Upper 
California, 150 m. W of the Great Salt Iske. At its 
N and 8 extremities two small streams take ‘their 
rise, which, after running in opposite directions 50 
m., approach. each other, join, and form the St. 
5 Tiver. ' 

HUME ME. See es HEL. it 

a township in the stake or 

U.5S., 263 m. WSW of Albany. Pop. readline 
village in 5. Carolina, 10 m. SW of George Town. 

HUME, a river of SE. Australia, which descends 
a a atthe Alps to the Morrumbi In 

t. 56° 3’, E long. 144° 58, it is joine 
Goutbar. | c os jomed by the 
(CM. , & town of Spain, in the prov. an 
m. W of Madrid. Pop. 92,000.” as 
_ HUMMELSTOWN, a village in Dauphin co., in 
the state of Pennsylvania, U.S. 9m. E of Harris- 

wHUMOS (Cs : 

HU! (Care), a headland on the coast o 
Chili, in S lat. 35° 22’, W long. 72° oo’, to the NE 
of the embouchure of the Itata. It is higher than 
any other land near it. 

HUMP, or Burxige, an island off the N coast of 
Papua, in N lat. 1°30, E long. 135° 30’, 


riers Se oe ca 


Area 2,930 acres. Pop. 


on the 5 by Lake | 


|m. NE of Breslau. 
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HUMPHREY, a township in Cattaraugus co., in 
the state of New York, U. 5. 8 m. SE of Ellicott- 
ville. Pop. 444. 

HUMPHREYS, a county in the NW part of 
Tennessee, U.S. Area 475 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 
5,195; in 1850, 5,325. 

HUMPOLETZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
and 27 m. 5 of Czaslau. Pop. 1,200. . 

HUMSHAUGH, a chapelry in Simonburn p., in 
Northumberlandshire, 5m. NNW of Hexham. Pop. 
in 1831, 881; in 1841, 411. : 

HU-NAN, a province of China, lying between the 
parallels of 25° and 30°, and the meridians of 109° 
and 114"; and bounded by the prov. of Hu-pi on 
the N; by Kiang-si on the E; on the S8 by Quan- 
tung and Quang-si; and on the W by Kwei-chnu, 


by the Yuen-kiang river; in the centre by the Lo- 
kiang, and in the E by the Hong-kiang. All these 
rivers descend from mountain-ranges skirting the 8 
of the proy., and flow northwards into the great 
Tong-ting-Hou' lake, which lies on the N frontier 
of the prov.; and which forms a great feeder of the 
Yang-tse-kiang river. It produces tea, cotton, and 
rice; and is considered one of the most productive 
districts of China. Its cap. is Chang-sha-fu. With 
Hu-pi, this prov. formerly constituted the prov. of 
Hu-Kwang. 

~-HUNCOAT, a township in Whalley p., in Lanca- 


shire, 3m. Sof Clitheroe. Area 960.acres. Pop. 467. 


HUNDERTHWAITE, a township in Romalds- 
kirk p., in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 6 m. NW of Ber- 
nard-Castle. Area 6,390 acres. Pop. in 1841, 280. 

HUNDHOLM, a port of Norway, in the bail. of 
Nordland, 108 leagues NNE of Drontheim, a little 


to the N of Bode. 


HUNDLEBY, a parish in Lincolnshire, 1 m. NW 
of Spilsby. Area 980 acres. Pop. in 1841, 612. 
HUNDO N, a parish in Suffolk, 3m. NW of Clare. 


in Ki : Area 3,800 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,095. 
in Kirby-on-the-Moor p., N. R. of Yorkshire, 24 m. | 3, p- in “a 


HUNDSFELD, hag Sia! Prussian Silesia, 3 
‘op. 750. 

HUNDSHUBEL, a village of Saxony, 9 m. 
WNW of Schwarzenberg. Pop. $50. — 

HUNDSRUCK, a mountainous district, compris- 
ing the circles of Kreuznach, Simmern, and Bern- 
castle, in Rhenish Prussia, and part of Rhenish 
Bavaria. It stretches between the Rhine, the Mo- 
selle, and the Nahe, running chiefly in a direction 
from N to S. On the SW it is connected with the 
Hochwald, and by this with the Vosges. On the 
W it assumes the name of the Idarwald. Its high- 
est summits are elevated about 2,800 ft. above sea- 
level; and it is chiefly covered with forests. 

HUNE (Care La), a headland on the § coast of 
Newfoundland, at the entrance of Hermit’s bay, in N 
lat. 47° 35’. 

_HUNERW ASSER, a‘vil of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Bunzlan, 12 m. NNW of Jung-Bunzlau. 


Pop. 450 
: HUNFELD, a circle and town of Electoral Hesse, 
in the prov. and 10 m. NNE of Fulda, near the 


Haun. Pop. of town 2,100. 
ep HUNGAR 


Y, the Macyan-Orszac of the Hunga- 
rians, and Unerska-Kracina of the Slavonians, a 
Portion of that extensive country which, in past his- 
tory, has been ‘the debateable land’ of Europe,— 
the nursery of swarms of hardy barbarians who tried 
the arms and skill of the most active of Roman em- 


perors, and more than once made imperial Rome 


tremble,—and a region ever memorable in the his- 
ry of the great struggle between Christianity nS 


-Mahommedanism, during that period when the * 


ish power seemed destined to subvert Europe. , 


country, in its widest extent, may be considered as — 
; | 
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Austria Proper, Russia and 
Poland; and as stretching from the Adriatic to the 
Black sea. It belongs to Turkey, Russia, and Aus- 
tria. ‘The Hungarian states of Austria consist, 1st, 
of the kingdom of H. Proper, with the provs. 0 
Slavonia and. Croatia; 2d, The principality of Tran- 
sylvania; 3d, The Military frontiers; an 4th, The 
kingdom of Dalmatia. The whole of these countries 
together have a surface of 126,600 sq. m., with a 
pop. of 15,000,000. 

The kingdom of H. Proper was by the Romans 
called Pannonia.. ‘The present name was given to it 
in later times, when the Magyars or Madschares— 
called by the aboriginal natives Huns—appeared in 
Pannonia and conquered H. With the related provs. 


of Slavonia and Croatia, it lies between the parallels | 


of 44° 49’ and 49° 46’ N lat., and the meridians of 14° 


25’ and 26° 30’ E long. Its extent, from the Save fo } 
the most northern bend of the Carpathians, is 330 m. ; 


and from E to W, or from the borders of the Buko- 
vine, to the junction of the Danube and Morava, 
above Presburg, 300 m.; but in the 5 parts, the ex- 
tent is much more, being 350 m. from the junction 


of the Danube and Czerna, to Buceari on the borders }. 


of Istria. It is bounded on the NW by Moravia; on 
the NE by Galicia; on the E by Transylvania; on 
the S by the Military frontiers; on the BW by 

ria; and on the W by Styria, and the and under the 
Ens. It is conbetorney entirely surrounded by 
Austrian states. e T 

to recent calculation, is 87,990 square miles. Lipsky 


estimated it at 4,118, Blumenbach at 4,006, Liech- | 


tenstern at 4,034, and Stein at 4,180 German sq. m. 

The subjoined table of the area and pop. of H. 
with Slavonia and Croatia is drawn up from the 
official documents of the Austrian statistical burcau: 


I Crecre prroywp THE DAXTvEE. 


Area in ; On 
Counties. Austrian shy Austrian 
sj. mM. * Bq. Mm. 
1. Wieselburg, . B4 86,800 2,553 
2 Oedenburg, 55 261,400 4,753 
3. Ranh, e i bs 122,600 4378 
4. Komorn, . il 171,500 3.363 
B Weserim ot | RASS 
7. Eisenburg, Pa 92 368,600 4,006 
& Szalad, q OG 872,100 3,876 
$. Simégh, NO Foo Bal 
Io, ' a s = 7 
IL Baranya, . 87 796,700 3,411 
Total, : 759  2,572.000 3,888 
TL CIRctE on THIS SIDE THE DANUBE. 
12. Pest, 183 507,100 2,769 
if Neonrad, : 4 342°000 5370 
14. Ne . ri 
15. Sohl, = 45 110,200 2,296 
1é. Honth, r - 44 901,500 
17. Gran, 18 69,800 8,878 
18. Bars, 47 172,600 8.672 
19. Neutra, Tl6 476,300 4,106 
90. Presburg, 79 373,500 4,797 
1. Trentsin, : 84 357,200 4952 
92, Turocs, + é 1 61,600 9,938 
93. Arva, . : 36 121,100 3,363 
24. Lipta, 40 800 9,391 
Total, 95 5,139,100 3,293 
TI. Cree.e ox THs s1pe THE THETSS. 
25. 6 towns, 64 246,500 3,851 
26. Gon f ; 73 183.500 2514 
97. Het: : : 115 289,100 2.513 
95. Borsod, ‘ 63 919,600 3.456 
29. Torna, = - ; 10 93.700 2,370 
30, Abaujvar, 50 24,000 4.080 
SL. Saros, « ‘Gz 931.600 » 2785 
$2. 14 eed ih 
33, Unevar, < ST 53. 
34, Bows: ‘ 65 111,300 1712 
Total, “663 «1,942,700 2.930 


territorial extent, according |} 


Illy- | 
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35. Marmiiros, . : 170 160,600 045 
a6, Ugoes, . : 22 47,000 9137 
37. Szdthmar, 102 252,700 2,478 
$8. Szdbolez, 1 172,100 1,451 
39. Bihir, 191 670,200 2.984 
40, Békés, . 63 114,300 1,813 
41. Caongréd, 59 1,442 
42. Cadndd, . 28 61,500 1,541 
43. Arid, 14 246, 2371 
44, Krisxo, 1H 312,500 3.004 
45, Temes, 111 367, 3,310 
46. Torontal, 126 234,800 1,863 

Total, 1191 = 2,626,600 + ~—--2,.205 

V. SLAVONIA 

47, Syrma, . rs 41 135,000 3,292 
48. Vertes, 50 191,400 9.592 
49, Posega, 43 110,100 2,562 

Total; 164 436,500 2,661 

VI. Croatia. 

J, Korenats,. - 29 116,000 410) 
bL Variadin, 33 154,400 4,677 
io AgMmy 103 450,500 4.574 

Total;, 165 720,900 4,369 

mi 
) . - VIL. Serarate Disteicts. 

AB, Teivent district, 7 52,200 3,068 
BA, faa Cunanien, 19 44,800 2,360 
55, Cumanien, _. 46 4,00 1,180 
66. The six towns of the. 

-‘Hajdoken, 17 45,700 2,688 
57. The Hongarian coast, 6 41,500 6,917 
Total, 105 238,500 9,971 
Troops, = 51,139 
- Total, . 4,000 11,797,439 9,999 


Physical features.) The physical surface of this 
eountry presents very diversified regions and cli- 
mates; here rugged and enormous mountains where 
reign sterility and eternal snow, and which cover 
almost one-third of the whole kingdom; there ex- 
tensive plains, irrigated by numerous rivers and lakes, 
where winter is scarcely known; on one hand fields 


-of sand, which, constantly shifting before the wind, 


ed ae aes with Sere cede on an- 
other, fertile an ling ~ oducing every 
necessary and many of the fenetion of life in great 
abundance; in one quarter numerous morasses cover 
the surrounding country with their noxious exhala- 
tions; another is clothed with immense forests where 
the foot of man seldom p¢ tes. On entering the 
Banat of Temeswar on the SE, the country appears 
like Flanders, flat, and entirely destitute of wood 
excepting in the vicinity of the villages; but the soil 


is extremely fertile, and the prospect as we advance 
/exhibits immense pastures covered with cattle and 
/horses, or wide fields of corn without enclosures. 


Silk plantations, and orchards of peach, cherry, and 
plum-trees are seen on every side. Proceeding 
westward, the country towards Szegedin becomes 


| sandy; and after crossing the Theiss, low swampy 


pies full of stagnant pools, where nothing is 
eard but the croaking of toads, fill up the dis- 


tance to Ketshkemet. From thence the eountry, 


though well-cultivated in some places, is flat and 
sandy, resembling the of Russia; and on ap- 
proaching the Danube, a chain of mountains appears. 
rising with grandeur on the W side of that river. 


From Buda, towards Gran, the country is rich, po- 


pulous, and. highly cultivated; the hills are covered 


with vineyards to their very summits; and every- 
where are-seen delightful villages filled with healthy 
inhabitants. On the N of the Danpbe, the moun-. 
tainous district towards Schemnitz is agreeably pic- 
turesque; and as we approach that town, the scener 
becomes sublime. “The appearance of this beable” 
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| ful country,” says Mr. Cripps, “although surrounded 
} by mountains, reminded us of the eo. of Kent. ‘The 
cottages are remarkable for their great cleanliness; 
and there are numerous villages. The district be- 
tween Zecilitz and Lewa is the most beautiful ima- 
ginable, being full of rich meadows and fields of 
corm, everywhere thick set with noble oaks.” Dr. 
Clarke also remarks, that “the: road, although eon- 
structed in the midst of mountains, is not inferior, 
either in breadth or excellence, to any of the roads 
about London; and the traveller, surrounded by the 
sublimest natural scenery, sees to his surprise the 
greatest artificial labours accomplished with neat- 
ness, ornament, and economy ; beautiful roadsthrough 
| recesses, and over steeps, that would otherwise be 
; impassable; churches crowning the most’ elevated 
summits; towns and villages; gardens and vineyards; 
all decorating without diminishing the wild grandeur 
of the eeraran Alps.” Indeed, the whole of this 
district as far as Presburg is exceedingly rich and 
beantiful. 
| Mountains,| The N and W sides of H. are very 
mountainous, The Carpathians run on three sides 
' from the Sudetic chaim to the Danube, and stretch 
‘several branches into the country on the W; while 
'* several branches of the Alps which cover Croatia ron 
down to the Danube. The Carpathian chain rons 
ina semicireular direction from W to E, about 500 m., 
and bounds H. on the NW, N, and NE. See Carra- 
THtAns. The mountains situated in the E and SE, 
aré.separated from the northern chain bya plain which 
extends into the grand-duchy of Transylvania. They 
++ take their rise in the latter prov., and following the 
} direction of the Maros as faras Arad, strike towards the 
| © upon the confines of Transylvania and Wallachia. 
Those on the W part of the kingdom run from the 
} eo. of Kisenburg, in a crooked chain, towards Styria 
; 
' 
| 


) watered by very large rivers. The principal is the 
Danube, to the basin of which all the others, except 
the Poprad, belong. The Poprad descends from the 
Krivan; and, crossing Zips, unites with the Dunajec, 

a branch of the Vistula. The level of the Danube 

at Presburg is 330 ft.; at Raab, 272; at Buda, 229; 
and near Orsova, 140 ft. [See Danvee.] Its prin- 
cipal tributaries are the Leitha, the Raab, the Waag 
or Vag, the Gran, the Drave, the Save, and the 

Theiss or Tisza. This last-mentioned stream is the 

largest of all the tributary rivers of the Danube. It 
rises on the confines of Pocutia; and after receiving 

into its channel the waters of the Zamos from Tran- 
sylvania, and of the Toreza, the Latoreza, the Bodrog, 
and the Ung, all descending from the 5 side of the 

Carpathians, joins the Marosch, a Transylvanian 

stream, at Segedin, when the united streams after a 

comparative course of 70 m. fall into the Danube, 

opposite Salankaman, The whole comparative course 
of the Theiss is 350m. This river “‘is certainly one 

of the most important features of H., whether in a 

military, agricultural, or commercial point of view. 

The course of the Danube is marked by towering 

precipices or undulating hills throngh the greater 

part of its course from Presburg to the Iron gates; 
the Theiss, on the contrary, flowing through a great 
plain, is at the same time a long vast bog that tra- 
verses Hungary from N to 5S. The Danube is rapid, 
and rather‘angular than tortuous; the Theiss is one 
of the slowest and most winding rivers in Europe, 
certainly more worthy of the well-known character- 
istic of Goldsmith than either the Po or the Scheldt. 

Strike a bridge across any part of the Danube, and 

you traverse it from bank to bank; butit is, first of 
all, a very difficult matter to get to the banks of the 

Theiss, and when you have crossed it, it is equally 
difficult to get to the dry land, so boggy are its banks 
for miles on either side. In the whole course of the 
Theiss, from Tokay, where the hill-country ends, to 
its Junction with the Danube above Bel e, there 
are only 6 places passable for artillery: Tissa Fiered, 
Szolnock, Csongrad, Szegedin, Kanisa, and Becse, 
—a distance of 500 m. by the river. The openings 
into ‘Transylvania from Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
the Buckowina, practicable for artillery, are not 
more numerous; therefore the position of which { 
Debreezin and Grosswardein are the centres is indis- 

| 
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and Aystria, as far as the Leitha; and some of them 
neatly equal the Alps in height. Besides these, 
there are considerable mountains in the cos. of Pesth, 
Gran, Veszprim, and Szalad, some of which are cov- 
ered with impenetrable forests of oak. The N part 
of the Carpathians is composed chiefly of granite, 
and its summits are covered with limestone, or with 
a kind of brown freestone. Granite forms also an 
essential part of the mountains of Konigsberg, and 
of the rocks of Tatra, which stretch into the 8 part 
of the cos. of Zips, Gjmor, Sohl, Liptan, and the W 
: of the eos. of Arva, Thurotz, and. Trentschin. 
It also abounds in the N part of Zips, where the 
mountains of Fleischbank, Porte-de-Fer, Altendorf, 
and some Others, are entirely composed of it. Near 
Altendorf it begins to disappear, and is replaced by 
a greyish freestone, which forms the great mountain 
of , and extends along the extremity of the 
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| putably one of the strongest in Europe for an army 
of 100,000 or 120,000 men,—westwards a sweep of 
river morass, eastwards an arc of precipitous moun- 
tams,—westwards the great fosse of the Theiss,— 
eastwards the great rampart of the Carpathians. of 
Transylvania. The steamers on the Theiss rn 
ore a-week, and are much smaller pave, He 
on remit the Danube; and, on account of the windings, the 
W frontiers of Tatra, Godivilk, and towards the S| navigation is mucli less rapid. For instance, the }| 
mto the €0. of Arva, The central mountains of the voyage from Szolnock to Szegedin takes 17 hours, {| 
eos chain produce limestone and porphyry. | even going down the stream with alight boat of 42- {| 
© other formations which are formed in the acces- | horse power.” [Correspondent of the Times.}—The }| 
td reer mica, may i trap, basalt, and | Drave, rising in the Tyrol, and flowing E throngh a }} 
ee he body of the Carpathians on the NE level country to the Danube, has a course of 370 m., 
consist principally of clay-slate. The chain which | and is navigable from Villach in Carinthia—The 
stretches along the valleys of Marosch and the bor- | Save, which rises in the Julian Alps, and flows E by 
ders of the Siebenburgen, as far as the Theiss, and | $ to the Danube near Belgrade, has a course of 340m. 
traverses the cos. of Szathmar and Ugotsch, iseom-| Canals and railways.| There are two large navi- 
se chiefly of porphyry and grey freestone. In the | gable canals in this countr , viz.: The Francis canal, 
har, untains, and in general in those of the Banat, | between the Danube and the Theiss, in the circle of 
. a is @ great deal of limestone, which prevails also | Bacs; and the Bega canal extending from’ Temes near 
phn “lly the the eae cate See H., | Lect to the Theiss river near Besha on the 5; 
especi he Carpa : with grot- | anc st Rokas in irection to the 
toes, the principal of which are Mazarna and Dupna Bethe ae eae Bye NE a +8 
in the co. of Thurotz, the Drachenhole in the eo, of 
Liptan, Holgocz in Zips, Agtelek in Gomor, and 





| lacz in Torn. , 
i Rivers.] HH. does not border upon any sea; but is 
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Lakes.) There are many lakes in this country, 
and among these some which are reckoned among 
the largest in Europe. ‘The Platten-see, or Balaton, 
near the centre of Lower H., is about 48 m. in length. 
See Bataton.—The Nenusiedler-see, on the frontier 
of Lower Austria, is a salt-water lake. of about 60 
sq. m. in superficies, and is surrounded by fens. In 
the lower plain, the principal is the lake of Politsch, 
in the eo. of Bars. It is about 8 m. long, having 
a hard bottom covered with alkaline salt.—The most 
remarkable of the Carpathian lakes is the Grune-see, 


which is formed by an enclosure of rocks, and is— 


about 300 paces in circumf. It takes its name from 
the green colour of its waters, which is produeed by 
the reflection of the surrounding pines.—Marshes of 
various extent pervade almost every quarter of the 
kingdom, and are in general formed by the inunda- 
tions of the rivers. The most considerable are those 
of Saretje, Mohatsch, and Etsed. In the Banat, 
they cover more than a third of the county of Toron- 
thal, almost the whole of Temeswar, and the ter 
part of the district of the frontier regiment of Banat. 
The marsh of Hansag, which joins the lake of Neu- 
siedl, is 15 m. long by 10 m. broad. 

Climate.] The mean temp. of Buda, which repre- 
sents the mean climate of H. Proper, is 54° 30’; that 
of the great Hungarian plain is 60°. In the valleys, 
snow falls as early as September, and seldom disap- 
pears before the middle of June; while in the 5 
districts it seldom lies above a fortnight. On the 
whole, however, the climate of H. is warmer than 
that of Germany; and even under the 48th parallel 
the finest species of grapes which Europe possesses, 
the Tokay, thrives amazingly. The finest countries 
of H. are the middle regions and the terraces of the 
‘Carpathians, where the air is most healthy and pure. 
The flat country is unhealthy, particularly to foreign- 
era. See article CARPATHIANS. 

Agriculture and productions.) Although, as has 
been stated, H. is a very fertile country, yet most 
branches of agriculture are still in their infancy here. 
The soil along the banks of the river and in the 
plains is unrivalled for fertility; the exuberant mea- 
dows and fat pastures feed large numbers of live 
stock, whilst the rivers swarm with fish. The Hun- 
garian and Transylvanian forests cover a space of 
7,452,230 acres, or 11,644 sq.m. According to a 
ealenlation by Grellmann— but which is founded 

ipon very imperfect surveys of the country—about 
two-thirds only of the surface are in cultivation. 
Gardening is well attended to, and no country is 
better adapted to the growing of fruit than H., 
though, with the exception of prunes, little is culti- 
vated. Hemp, flax, poppies, and tobaceo, are culti- 
vated on a large scale, particularly the latter, which 
forms a staple ware, and of which 200,000 ewt. are 
annually exported. In some places, an attempt 
has been made to rear silk-worms, and the mul- 
berry-tree grows very well.—H. contains numerous 
vineyards; but they are chiefly in the hands of 
the peasantry, who pay little attention to the ma- 
nufacture of wines. The Tokay wine, however, 
is highly celebrated for its excellence. It is the 
produce of a tract of various vineyards in the dis- 
trict of country which extends 25 or 30 m. to the 
NW of Tokay. It was not till about the year 1650 
that the produce of these vineyards came into vogue. 
The whole quantity of this wine annually made con- 
sists of about 80,000 casks, containing 14 gallons 
each. Tokay is remarkably durable, and, hike all 
sweet wines, requires to be kept a long time, until it 
- loses somewhat of its luscious taste, and f 
begins to preponderate. At Cracow, some vintages 


are said to have been kept a whole century. In this 


| @8 so00n as it is cut. 


the flavour | 


the new and sweet, vino slotki; and sells generally at 
from 4 to 6, and in some instances as high as 8 
ducats, or 4 guineas a bottle. ‘The total quantity of 
wine annually produced in H. is at 
18,250,000 umers, or 582,360,000 quarts; and the 
whole extent of the vineyards at 851,690 acres, 
or 1,880 sq. m.—The breed of sheep has been 
greatly improved in the western districts of the 
country by crossing with Merinoes. H. has, in all 
ages, been famous for its breed of horses, which are 
generally mouse-coloured, and highly esteemed by 
military men. There is a remarkable breed of large 
rams in the neighbourhood of Presburg. Abont 
100,000 head of black cattle are annually exported 
to Germany.—“ Wool,” says Mr. Paget, “is at pre- 
sent one of the chief articles of Hungarian commerce, 
chiefly because its exportation is untaxed. It is 
scarcely twenty years since the Merino sheep has 
been introduced into H., and the quantity of fine 
wool now produced may be jud from the fact, 
that at the last Pesth fair there were no less than 
80,000 centners offered forsale. The greater part of 
this wool is bought by the German merchants, and 
much of it is said to go ultimately to England, after 
having passed by land quite across Europe to Ham- 
burg. Of late years, a few English merchants have 
made their appearance at the Pesth fairs, which are 
held four times in the year; but I have not yet heard 


of any wool being sent to England by the Danube © 


and Black sea. Besides the Merino wool, there is 
a considerable quantity of long coarse wool grown, 
which is chiefly sold for the manufacture of the thick 
white cloth worn by the peasants, and which might 
be found very serviceable for our carpet fabrics.—A 
still more important article of Hungarian produce is 
corn, and it is one from which, it is to be hoped, 
England ere long, by the abolition of her corn laws, 
will enable herself to derive the full benefit. At 
present, the quantity of grain annually produced in 
H. is reckoned at from 60,000,000 to 80,000,000 of 
Presburg metzen. The richest parts of the country 
are the Banat, the plains on either side the Theiss, 
the country N of the Maros, and the districts about 
the Saave and Drave. Now every one of these 
rivers is navigable, so that it is impossible to conceive 
a country placed under more favourable circum- 
stances than Hungary.—All through H.,” Mr. Paget 
continues, “the state of agriculture rneas Poe pea- 
santry is in a very primitive state. In the poorer 
parts, they allow the ground to fallow every other 
year, and sometimes manure it, though rarely. As 
for changing the crops, that is little attended to. 
Here they will continue year after year the same 
thing, without its making any apparent difference. 
Nowhere are the agricultural instruments of a ruder 
form or more inefficiently ppl ni hee than in the 
Banat. The plough is generally a simple one-han- 
dled instrument, heavy, and ill-adapted for penetrat- 
ing deeply into the soil. The fork is merely a branch 
of a tree, which happened to fork naturally, and 
which is peeled and sharpened for use. The corn is 
rarely stacked, being commonly trodden out by horses 
In the Wallack villages, not- 
withstanding the capabilities of the soil, maize is 
almost the only crop cultivated. Barley is rarely 
found in any part of Hungary; and, strange to say, 
where so many horses are kept, horse-beans are 
unknown. Green ns, Except among a few age 
cultural reformers, are completely neglected, The 
crop of hay is commonly cut twice in a season. I 


| do not remember ever to have seen irrigation 


tised, though there are few countries in which it 
would be productive of greater advantages.” 

Animal kingdom. ] 
in many quarters of H.; and the lynx, wild « 






Bears and wolves are numerous 
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wild boar infest all the larger forests —Eagles, hawks, produced 70,000,000 florins in gold and silver: those 


bustards, herons, and game, are plentiful; geese, 
ducks, turkeys, and pigeons are extensively reared.— 
The Theiss is said to be richer in fish than any other 
river of Europe.—Gnats, it is reported, are at some 
seasons sO numerous as to cover the streams like a 
coating of moss; and locusts are often met with. 
The entomology of H. is peculiarly rich. 

Mineralogy.| With the exception of Saxony, the 
mineralogy 
by far the most various and interesting of any Euro- 
pean country, embracing every known mineral ex- 
cept tin. Their exploration and manufacture afford 
employment to a great proportion of its inhabitants. 


Native gold is found in the beds of many of the 


rivers; in the Koros, pieces of the size of a nut are 
occasionally picked up by the inhabitants of the 
Banat. In general, however, it is extracted from 
the auriferous sand, not only taken from the chan- 
nels of the rivers, but also from their banks, and in 
some instances from pits in the adjacent ground. In 
these pits, which are generally about, 4 ft. deep, the 
first stratum consists of vegetable mould; the second, 
of loam and an alluvial deposit of pebbles; the third, 
of the auriferous sand and pebbles; and the fourth, of 
slate, clay, marl, and coal, The washing of the au- 
riferous sand is chiefly practised by the gypsies, who 
from long experience are so expert that hardly a par- 
ticle of gold escapes them. The operation is simple, 
and is performed by means of a plank of lime-tree 6 
ft. in length, and about 3 ft. in breadth, with grooves 
orfurrows cut across. This plank is placed at an angle 
of about 45°, and at the upper end is a trongh into 
which the auriferous sand is put. The sand is then 
washed down the sloping board by means of water, 
when the gold dust falls into the higher grooves, and 
is afterwards scraped or brushed-off. Sometimes the 
plank is covered with woollen cloth to which the 


old adheres, or they substitute a fleece in its place. 
any thousand florins of gold are collected in this | 


manner.—The great source of the precious metals in 


H., however, are the mines, which surpass in rich- | 


ness those of any other country in Europe. The 
most valuable are those of Schemnitz in the county 
of Honth, and of Kremnitz in the county of Bars. 
In these mines, the gold is always found united with 
silver; and they estimate the value of the ores by 
calculating that one quintal or ewt. of ore yields so 
many Jotos of silver, and one mark of silver contains 
80 many deniers of gold. At Schemnitz the metallic 
veins extend N and S, running parallel to each 
other; and their inclination or dip from W to E, is 


at an angle of about 60°. There are six principal | 


veins, besides many smaller ramifications. At Krem- 
nitz, the direction of the vein in the principal mine 
is N and §, inclining from W towards E, an angle 
which varies from 25° to 30° and 40°. _ The ore con- 
sists of auriferous quartz, speckled with minute glit- 
tering particles of auriferous pyrites, and penetrated 
either by a bnff-coloured , or by an argenti- 
ferous sulphuret of lead, and the oxide of iron. 
The mines are wrought partly at the expense of the 
Crown, and partly at the e 
bay a duty called urbur, and. are besides obliged to 

liver the metal at a fixed price to the royal trea- 
sury. he number of miners employed by the 
Crown, amounted in the early part of the current 
century to 9,500, of whom 8,000 were at Schemnitz; 
the expense to government of working was estimated 
at 50,000 florins a-month; and the clear profits dur- 
ing the same period at 12,000 florins, or about £1,333. 
The workmen are paid, when the ore is rich, accord- 
ing to the quantity and quality of the ore raised: 
when it is poor, they receive 2s. The Schemnitz 


ores in the space of 33 years,—from 1740 to 1773,— 





of the Austrian dominions in general is | 


pense of individuals, who | fro 





of Kremnitz, 30,000,000 during the same period. 

The greatest produce, however, was derived from 

them im 1780, when they yielded 2,429 marks of gold, 
| and 92,267 marks of silver, making in value 3,043,000 
florims. In common years, according to the calcula- 
| tions of Born and Ferber, these mines, including the 
eopper-mine of Neusohl, where 1 quintal of copper 
produces 12 oz. of silver, yield from 58,000 to 59,000 
marks of silver, and from 1,200 to 1,300 marks of 
gold. About 20,000 miners are now employed in 
the district of Schemnitz; yet, with all this amount of 
labour, the mines there appear to have been pro- 
fitable to the State only in a comparatively small 
degree. The private mines remunerate their owners 
for working them, although these owners are obliged 
to pay 10 per cent. of all their produce to the gov- 
ernment, and to dispose of all the ore they raise at a 
fixed rate to the imperial smelting works. But the 
imperial mines scarcely pay—if, indeed, under the 
existing system, they do so at all. They are under 
the superintendence of an Oberst-kammer-grdf, or 
High-chancellor, who is himself subordinate to the 
imperial council at Vienna, and who has never served 
any ‘apprenticeship,’ to give him a technical know- 



















side,—being mvested with his office solely by the in- 
fluence of court favour. Mining officers, who in 
England would be paid from £100 to £1,000 yearly, 
receive in H, no more than from £50 to £100 a-year; 
which, making every allowance for the cheapness of 
the necessaries of life in that country, is a very ina- 
dequate rate of payment for their services, and alto- 
gether incommensurate with the benefit which the 
Austrian government might obtain under a more 
liberal and wise system. In consequence of this per- 
nicious policy, embezzlement had long ago proceeded 
to so intolerable a pitch, that the processes of amalga- 
mation had to’ be given up at Schemnitz, as well as 
in other mining-districts; and all the gold and silver 
raised in H. is now sent to Kremnitz to be purified 
and coined, or otherwise brought into a marketable 
state. Embezzlement exists no less among the work- 
ing miners: the government provides oil, gunpowder, 
and implements; and these are constantly objects of 
pecnlation. The workmen, who are paid by the 
piece, are not permitted to earn more than about 3s. 
per week: they are bound to perform a certain quan- 
tum of work, but are not allowed to do more. Ob- 
stacles are not, however, thrown in the way of pri- 
vate workings; on the contrary, a regulation exists, 
by which any individual may work a mine—if not in- 
terfering with previous workings—no matter on whose 
estate, provided he pay the proprietor of the land for 
the surface required for buildings, &c.: and any one 
is at liberty to work a mine on his own account which 
has been left unwrought by another for a fortnight, on 
the usual conditions of paying one-tenth of the produce 
to government, and coining the rest in the country. 
| of the mines in the Schemnitz district is in the 
hands of private individuals or companies, ‘These 
are incapable of making the most of their property, 
m the want of capital; but Mr. Paget — 
that an English company, possessed of ordinary 
wealth, might obtain a good profit from mining at 
Schemnitz.—The silver-mines at Nagy-Banya, Fel- 
86-Banya, and Lapos-Banya, in Transylvania; in 
the co. of Szathmar; at Metzenself in the co. of Bi- 
har, with the copper-mines of Retz-Banya and 
‘Schmélnitz; eetaaling to Ferber, give an annual pro- 
duce of from 12,000 to 15,000 marks of silver, and 
from 300 to 400 marks of gold. The copper and 
lead-mines in the Banat at Oravitza, Saszka, Dog 
marks of silver, 


and. 20} marks of gold. The 
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40,000 quintals. ‘The richest are situated at Schmol- 
nitz in the co. of Zips, and in the Banat.—The lead- 
mines in 1786 were wrought to the extent of from 
14,000 to 15,000 quintals, but. this produce is now 
considerably diminished.—The iron-mines in this 
country are almost inexhaustible. The best is drawn 
from a mountain called Hradek, nefr Esetnek; but 
as this metal is not subject to any duty or tithe, the 
annual produce of these mines has not been ascer- 
tained. In the co. of Gomor, including the district 
of Kleinhont, there were raised annually 94,200 
quintals of iron, worth 1,304,240 florins. But not- 
withstanding the great quantity of iron which this 
country produces and exports, it is indebted to Aus- 
tria for most of its tools and vessels made of this 
metal.—Manganese is found near Felsé-Banya, and 
in some of the iron-mines; titanium in the co. of Go- 
mor near Roeze; tellurium was discovered by Dr. 
Kietaibel in a mineral of Deutsch-Pilsen in the co. 
of Hont.—Many valuable and beautiful minerals are 
found in the H. mines. Among them may be men- 
tioned, amethysts invested by efflorescent manganese 


spar, in a minute crystallization upon the surface of 


the amethystine crystals; rich sulphurets of silver, 
called by the Germans Weisgulden erz, or ‘ White 
money ore,’ which is so malleable that medals have 
been struck from the unwrought ore; sulphurets of 
silver, both massive and crystallized; red antimonial, 
or ruby silver crystallized; dodecahedral and primary 
erystallizations of quartz; phosphates and carbonates 
of lead crystallized; red sulphurets of arsenic crystal- 
lized; diaphanous crystals of the sulphuret of zine, and 
of the sulphate of Mary tes pearl spar in spheroidal 
tubercles, upon silver ore; native gold crystallized, 
&e.—Of the precious stones of H., the valleys of 
Kénigsberg afford emeralds and rubies, and its moun- 
tain contains topazes, hyacinths, and chrysalites; 
garnets are very common, and rock-crystals of va- 
rious forms; small crystals, remarkable for their bril- 
liancy, are found in the co. of Marmarosch, and re- 
ceive the name of H. diamonds. There are also 
amethysts of various colours, jaspers, and agates. A 
mineral peculiar to H. is the opal,—a gem ee 
to all others by the Oriental nations. The opal- 


mines are situated at Czernwenicza, a short day's | 


journey to the N of Kaschan, and nearly under the 
‘same latitude as Kremnitz. The hill in which the 
opals are found consists of a decomposed porphyry, 
and the gems occur at the distance of a few fathoms 
from the surface. ‘They are of various qualities, 
from the opaque white, or semi-opal,—which is also 
discovered in Cornwall,—to the utmost effulgence of 
those iridiscent colours which distinguish this noble 


m. 

Salt-mines.] The salt-mines of H. are very pro- 
ductive, particularly those in the cos. of Saros 
and Marmaros. In the former co., near the v. of 
Sovar, great quantities of rock-salt were extracted 
during the 16th cent.; but towards the end of the 
17th cent., the quarries were inundated by salt 


springs which contain a remarkable quantity of mu- 
riate of soda. Since that time, other inundations 


have taken place; but without neglecting the extract- 
ing of rock-salt, establishments have been formed for 
obtaining common salt. These mines produce 27 per 
cent, of salt. All the salt-pits and mines are under 
the direction of the Crown, and produce annually 
about 1,500,000 quintals. The price is fixed by the 
government, and cannot be augmented but with the 
consent of the diet. .As the profits arising from the 
sale of this commodity form a part of the Crown du- 
ties, it is not allowed to any individual to appropriate 
to his own use any saline earths or springs which he 
may have discovered, even on his own property.—I1. 
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abounds in quarries of limestone, and marbles of va- 
rious colours, Alabaster and chalk are also com- 
mon. See articles Scuemnirz and KEEMNITZ. 
Manufactures and commerce.) ‘The manufactures 
of H. are yet in their infancy. Neither the Slavo- 
nians nor the Magyars are fond of manufacturing oc- 
cupations ; indeed, manufactures can hardly prosper 
in a country whose raw produce is so easily sold to 
the neighbouring states. The only article manufac- 
tured for exportation is leather. H., having so many 
valuable productions to bring into the foreign mar- 
ket, and such a noble river as the Danube intersect- 
ing the interior, might conduct a foreign trade greatly 
to its advantage, if the Austrian system did not 
check the free operations of commerce; but this 
country is treated lke a colony, and surrounded on 
all sides with tax-offices and custom-houses, “In 
vain did the Diet protest against the maintenance of 
a tariff which it had never sanctioned, and which 
Austria had no right to impose upon H. without her 
consent. The truth was that the imperial govern- 
ment could not afford to act justly on this point 
without entering upon a series of reforms in the 
commercial system, for which she was not prepared. 
By the ancient laws of H. a mere nominal duty was 
imposed on all goods imported into that country; 
and, as it is well known that English manufactures 


are prized there above those of any other nation, it 


is clear that the only mode by which Austria could 
preserve the Hungarian market to the manufacturers 
of Moravia and Bohemia was by imposing heavy du- 
ties on all foreign goods imported into that part of 
her dominions. The obstinate refusal of Austria to 
comply with the just and moderate demands of the 
Hungarian people, ended, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, in calling forth a very decided national de- 
monstration in favour of the principle contended for. 


Tired of appearing before the cabinet of Vienna in 


the attitude of petitioners, the Hungarians, like the 
free-traders of this country, formed a league, the 
members of which pledged themselves to promote 
the use of all articles of native industry, and to dis- 
courage the introduction of Austrian manufactures. 
This league elected Count Cassimir Bathyany as its 
president, and M, Kossuth as director.” The prin- 
cipal markets for H., besides the Austrian states, are 
esia, Poland, Italy, and the Turkish empire. 
Fiume may, in a certain sense, be considered as the 
seaport of H.,—though not belonging to it,—as the 
communication with it is greatly facilitated by good 
roads. ‘The centre of the interior commerce is Pesth, 
where there are four great annual fairs held. The 
means offered for transport to the markets of the 


| Black sea, and hence even onwards to the free ports 
of the Adriatic, are rendered almost nugatory by 


Russia being permitted to block up the only naviga- 
ble outlet of the river, and to establish onerous and 
absurd quarantine regulations: Sardinian vessels that 
a few years ago loaded at Galatz cannot now ap- 


proach within several miles of that town. At pre- 


sent cargoes descending from Pesth must twice be un- 
shipped before they can arrive at the Black sea; 
whereas the rocks at Orsova might be avoided by a 
canal of afew miles in length. There have been 
many projects intended to overcome the present bar- 
riers to commerce,—such as a railway from Comorn 
to Fiume, the natural port of H. in the Adriatic,— 
an independent canal in place of the Soulinch,—ano- 
ther to avoid the ‘Iron eee at Orsova,—and the 
building of commodious harbours at Pesth, together 
with a series of canals commencing from that capital 
to join the Theiss and the Danube on one side, with 
the Platten-see and the river Drave on the other; 
thus making the capital of H. the general en ' 
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diseountenance of the superior government, have 
hitherto rested as a dead-weight upon such efforts: 
nor has anything of this character been achieved, 
if we except the present steam-navigation of the | 
Danube, which owes its success to the patriotic | 
and persevering Count Stephen Szechenyi. “At | 
present,” says an eye-witness in 1859, “we may 
enter the abode of the farming peasant, and see 
him surrounded with the staple productions of his 
land,—he has corn, wool, and flax, in abundance; 
but that nt will not in the general probability 

ossess the value of 10s. He can find no market | 
or his material, except among his equals, or by | 
land-carriage across the distant frontier; if he reaches | 
that market, he finds an unequivalent remuneration 
—large sellers are before him, and there is to him 
no outlet of foreign exportation. None but the richer 
Hungarian nobles have any opportunity for foreign 
exportation, and that class monopolize it by means 
of their exclusive merchant-bankers at Vienna; by | 
which it happens, that any foreign commerce that 
Hungary possesses is under the control of a sect in 
that city.” Mr. Paget says: “H. manufactures | 
scarcely anything; and in her present position, as a 
ecuntry deficient in population and rich in soil, it | 
would not be wise to attempt it, or indeed possible | 
to accomplish it, The manufactures of H. at pre- 
sent are confined to coarse cloths, linens, leather, 
and the commonest articles of household use. Yet 
in H. there is not only great luxury in dress and 
personal ornament, but a growing taste for the com- | 
forts of convenient and elegant furniture. It is true | 
the peasant has little money to exchange for such 
matters; but that is only because there are no mer- 
chants to buy his wine and corn; while amongst the 
class of country gentlemen, and amongst the richer | 
citizens, the demand is very considerable. The taste 
is decidedly in favour of everything English, so much 
so, indeed, that the Vienna manufacturers have Eng- 
lish labels printed in England to affix to their own 
goods, and so deceive the purchasers.” An eye-wit- 
ness writing from Pesth in October 1849, reports that 
“Tn agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing 
pursuits, great changes for the better have been 
gradually introduced, and many more may still be 
expected in this country: in particular, much might 
be looked for from that vast undertaking which 
Count Stephen Széchenyi has set on foot since the | 
beginning of the present year, viz., the regulation of 
the Theiss river,—now already fast progressing, as 
ample funds have also been placed at his disposal 
for this purpose, and which will be of immense ad- 
vantage to the country. Thousands and thousands | 
of acres of the most productive land that have hith- 
erto been under water during the greater part of the 
year, will be drained by this means and freed from 
further inundation. And, though landed property 
in general has of late years greatly risen in value, 
yet in these districts—that is, along the borders of | 
the Theiss—land of the best description may still be 
had at an exceedingly cheap rate. Hesndiebarscatine 
also flourishes on this great river, and a railroad, 
which has recently been opened from hence to Szol- 
nok, effects its junction with the Danube. Thus 
there is an opening for British settlers in those parts 
of the most tempting kind, especially as the soil, in. 
point of fertility, may best be compared to the banks 
of the Nile.” 

The following is a statement of the total value of 
the trade between H. and Transylvania, and the 
other parts of the Austrian empire, in each year, 
from 1831 to 1841: 
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of H., ineluding Slavonia and Croatia, at 8,200,000: 
Liechtenstern, at 7,800,000; Czaplowics, a Hunga- 
tian writer, states it to have amounted, according to 
a census taken in 1820, to 8,643,627; and Rohrer 
gives it in 1827 at 9,471,263. In 1837 it was re- 
turned at 11,727,489; in 1840 at 12,096,202, besides 
58,802 military; being an average pop. of 3,010 per 
Austrian 
inde 
1849, the pop. of the Hungarian and Transylvanian 
States is estimated at 15,000,000. 


vigorous race, distinguished by a fiery 
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tion in H., though their numbers do not exceed 4,500,000, They 
eceupy the rich and fertile plains in the centre and SW of the 
kingdom. They call the country, in their own language, Megpar= 
_Orseag, or ‘the land of the Magvara” They are a handsome, 
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aminorts from Exports to - 

YEARS. Hongary and Hungary and 

Transylvania. Transylvania. 
1831, 24,045,526 £1,980,404 
1833, 4.746598 2,790,291 
1833, 4,384,105 2,641,357 
1834, S947.438 2,717,651 
1835, 4,142,785 2.707, 632 
1836, 4.352, 962 3,176,253 
1837, = 4,555,737 3,159,983 
1855, 5,563,595 3,451,157 
1839, 5.086.087 4,029,723 
1840, 6,07S.00T 4,140,752 
Average for 10 years, 4,618,127 3,079,820 
1841. 54 . 6,169,780 4,261,093 
Average for 11 years, 4,665,550 3,156,936 


Statement of the average value of the trade be- 
tween H. and the other parts of the Austrian empire, 


distinguishing the articles, in the years from 1831 to 
1840: : . 
Imports from. Exports to 
ARTICLES. Hungary and Hungary and 
Transylvania, | Transylvania. 
Natural and agricultnral produce: — . 
Colonial produce, * £5,968 £06,990 
Tropical fruits and produce, 18,427 2.656 
Tobacco, : 5 ; 241.281 ice 
Oils, < , 75.154 one 
Grain of all kinds, 816,460 60,792 , 
Liquors, ; $1730 62.398 i 
Fish of all kinds, 5,637 40 i 
Poultry and game. 45,685 a58 i 
Cattle for food, H85,702 91.988 
Animal produce, 45,485 6.777 
Cattle for draught, 33,574 34,479 . 
Building materials, £c., 21.957 28,844 
Miscellaneous articles, 6,503 17,847 
Total, » 1,997,964 240,252 
Other articles: — 
Drogs and perfumery, 14,111 7012 
Chemical produce, 2 75,513 97,955 
Balt, ! = = 717 6,715 
Colours and dyeing stuffs, 5,844 18,443 
Guma, rosins, &c., P RS 4.557 
Tanning materials, 84,977 2008 : 
Minerals and earths, 1,160 3,332 
Jewellery and precious stones, ; 
rough, * - . 144 2,481 | 
Common metals, rough and 
half manufactured, 114.105 TH.078 
Raw stuffs, 2,939,092 135.754 
Yarn, : : 7.375 148,553 
Manufactured goods, 79,462 2,302,488 
Literary and artistical pro- . 
ductiona, . ; 1,586 8.431 
Total, » 2,620. 164 2.799.268 
Grand total, « 4,618,127 3,079,520 


Population.| Blumenbach, in 1816, stated the pop. 


sq..m. In the Hungarian declaration of 
dence, promulgated at Debreezin, in April 


Moagvers.] The Hungarians, or Magyars, are the ruling na- 


. 


, upright. and open charac- 
ter, great patriotiam, and an Asiatic hospitality. The whole 
character of the Magyars is one of activity and cheerfulness: 
ji in their vices as well as virtues; 
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which we shall speak afterwards >has 
probably supersede the Latin, which is still very generally. nnders » — 
stood in this country, even by the lower classes.—Of a kindred ] 
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race are the Kumanes, or eS a sig da of the Petachene- Germans, 483,006 Romanians, and 17,055 Rothenians. Of course 
gri, numbering about 70,000, and the Jazyges, whose numbers any estimate of the component nationalities of a mixed people 
do not exceed 45,000, “The Magyar peasant,” says Paget,“ has will be greatly affected by the standard chosen to determine a 
a strong feeling of self-respect, at times bordering perhaps on | race, On this point, and with reference to the previous figures, 
foolish pride, It is very rarely he will consent to exhibit himself | a correspondent of the Augsburg Universal Gazette writes thus: 
as an actor, and in consequence the country Is filled with Ger- | “ With Tespect to the classification and assignment of the pop. of 
rman players, Bohemian riders, and gipsy musicians; for, how- i H. fn the late census returns, it must be admitted that a strict 
ever much he may dislike amusing others, he has not the least | statistical analysis of national elements which have existed and 
objection that others should amuse him. To all this is united a ! been propagated in the same land for many hundred years, 
sense of personal decency, and a fastidious delicacy in certain | which have moved freely among one another, have been eta 
matters, scarcely to be found amongst any other people. The | to common influences, and entered into a thousand close rela 
Magyar has a passionate love of country, united to his conviction | of reciprocity, is no easy task, but rather one whose complete and 
that no one is so happy and prosperous as himself. The Swiss | satisfactory solution borders on the impossible. There is scarcely 
does not feel a more devoted attachment to his mountains than | anywhere a principle to be found upon which such a classification 
the Magyar to his plains. His language and his religion are two | may with security be based. Perhaps the fairest way were to take 
important points of nationality with the Magyar. They are | the voluntary statements of the individuals numbered and classi- 
Protestants; and their activity of mind has been kept alive by | fied as to their nathon: but it cannot be denied that this prac- 
their religious separation from their Greek and Roman Catholic | tice would be attended with manifold inconvenience, since. the 
neighbours. The Magyar peasant holds the Wallacks in the “nationality thus professéd would be of a political rather than an 
most sovereign contempt.” Joseph IL laboured to substitute | ethnological character, and the censns would reflect the opinions 
the German language for the native Magyar, but in vain; and | rather than register the races of the population. During the con- 
renewed exertions are mow making tovmaintain the native Hun- | scription this principle of accepting spontaneous profession of 
garian language; plihough, says Koll, “the advantage of em- | nationality made it appear that the national Meal dx of the Hun- 
ploying a language so far more cultivated than the Hungarian | carian popniation was declining, On the other hand, nothing 
as the German is,, Appears on many ‘occasions 60 obviously, that | can be-said as far as the Magyar element Is concerned, against 
the most determined patriots find it hard to avoid doing so, and | making descent, as evidenced by the Magyar sound of the name, 
to feel half-ashumed of ‘their native tongue. They are often | the criterion of race: The race of pure-biooded Magyars is cer- 
compelled to intersperse, in their ‘tte ersation, German turns | tainly not larger than a class formed on such a principle would 
and expressions for itleas, which they cannot otherwise make | comprise. But now, on the other hand, if all the iahabitants of 
intelligible. The Magyar language has not, like the German, | H. not of pure Macyar descent, who, in the course of centuries, 
struck deep root into the hearts of the people, but rather resem- | have become ilated to that race—who, in speech, manners, 
bles those plants whieh fipat, loosely in the air, It has been by | and iene, have been Magyaried—who feel with these and claim 
law excluded from the legislative spersalTies, from diplomacy, | to be of them—were to be reallowed with them, then very differ- 
and in a great measure from the sciences and from the schools. | ent numbers would have figured in the census lists, The Mag- 
Even as late a3 the preceding summer, the university lectures | yar element had then, in all probebtiiys one-half of the origi- 
continued to be given in Latin, but the beginning of this year | nally German and Slovack, and a good part of the Romannic, 
was to be the final term at which the Latin language was to | Servian, and Rotherfian nationalities. Bot even taking the 
expire.” figures as they now stand in the government tables, it appears 
Slavonians.] The Slovacks or Slavonians are the second in | that in the crown land of Hungary the Magyars form nearly one 
rank, and the most numerous tribe in thiscountry. They amount | half, the Slaves about a fifth, and the Germans one-ninth of the 
to about 4,050,000, and consist of several tribes, of which each | entire oop. Looking at the districts separately, we find that in 
speaks its own dialect. They may be divided into the Slovaks, | three the Magyars have the majority, and indeed in the Pest 
who are chiefly located in the N and W of H., and to whom | district form three-fourths, in the district of Hedenburg two- 
belong the Kopaniczares, the colossal inhabitants of the Carpa- thirds, and in Grosswardein more than one-half, of the pop. In 
thians; the Croates, or Croatians, and Llyrians, in Croatia | the districts of Presburg and Kaschan, on the other hand, the 
Proper, and the BW of HL, a rude and ancivilized, but industri- | Slavish element bas the preponderance, forming inthe first about 
aug and harmless Soll gece speaking the Iilyro-Croatian dialect; | two-thirds, and in the second, taking Slovacks and Ruthenians 
and the Serbes Raizes, mostly in Slavonia, the Banat, and | together, more than half of the whole. The German element is 
the SE of H., speaking a Wlakish dialect. Besides these tribes, | represented most powerfully in the Oedenburg district, where it 
there live on the Carpathians a considerable body of Rusniaks, | figures as one-fourth; it is weakest in that of Grosswardein, 
with whom Schwartner classes about 22,000 Vandals, located in | where it contributes but one seven-and-twentieth part to the 
the county of Eisenburg, though other geographers have classed | population.” In the Pest district, the Germans are but 1 to 
them with the German. every 10; In the Kaschan and Presborg districts, 1 to every 15 of 
i te the eae ies mgs jon 900,000. ‘They re 
n & om in now amount to about 53 ‘ 
have preserved their language and national character rae Religion.] According to the letter of the Jaw 
midst of Slavoniang and teed tebe are, without doubt, the a ig no established religion in H.,:although the 
most industrious and civilized in the whole kingdom.— mais ority, of the inhabitants are Catholics; but the 
1,000,000 Wlaches or Wallachians, a remnant of the old Dacian uence of the clergy, am eu expres- 
inhabitants, dispersed over the whole country as herdsmen and aieiee of the law, canse the other religious creeds to 
be virtually regarded as merely tolerated. Accord- 
ing to Czaplovicz, the number of Catholies, with the 


wiygoners; the J t to about 300,000; and the Gipsies 
to 45,000.— The. roukient Armenians, who a: the thi ere 

United Greeks who acknowledge the supremacy of 
the pope, and the Armenians, in 1820 was 5,892,595; 


and cattle- merchants in H., the Greeks, or Macedonian mer- 
the census of 1840 returned 6.897.500 Catholies: 


chants, the Lithuanian colonists in the Banat, and the Arnauts, 

occupying two sare pc may all together amount to 8,000 souls, 
919,400 United Greeks; and 1,302,100 Schismatic 
Greeks. The Calvinists in 1820 were 1,285,816; in 


In & conspectus of the recent Hongarian census just published 
at Vienna, we find the numbers and distribution of the nation- 

1840, 1,800,100. ‘The Lutherans in 1820 were 822,989; 
in 1840, 858,500. The Jews in 1820 were 150,000; 


alities now existing on the soil of H. thus stated: It should be 
in 1840, 269. 000. The recent census of the crown- 


premised that the figures refer. not to the great historical king- 

dom which, as administered by the palatine 8 in 1848, 

included the countries of Transylvania, the Wovodina, the Banat, 

Croatia, Slavonia, and the Military border, but Racy to the 

crown land of H. Proper, as stripped of its appanages by Schwar- 

zenberg on fins eatuorte es wired ge se * “ ee lands of H. represents the pop. of H. Proper, classi- 

according to this authority, 5 Sh Se OC ar CHUNG, fied according to religious confessions, as follows: 

: 1,214,229 ho tt 7. 262 inhabi = 

2 pa ad ee TS ere aan | Catholics, 4,122,738; Helvetic confession, 1,415,192; 
Augsburg confession, 724,328; United Greek church, 
676,598; Non-united Greeks, 396,931; Israelites, 
353,564. The Catholic church in H. is very am- 
ply endowed, more so, we believe, than in any other 
country in Europe; and its prelates, by means of 


‘These are divided in respect of nationality in the following man- 

ner: 352,686 foreign residents, not being computed, viz., Mag- 
their wéalth, possess great influence both in the diet 
and in the cou tions. It is under the 


yars, 3,749,662; Slaves, 1,656,311; Germans, $34,529; Romanians, 
direction of 3 pore and 16 bishops (besides 4 


638.373; Ruthenians, 347,734; Croats, 82,003; Wends, 49,116; 

_ Serbs, 20.994; Bohemians and Moravians, 1,539; Poles, 242; IL- 

lyrians, 6,982; Italians, 355; French, 81; Belgians, 2; Swiss, 13; 
bishops of the ally derived pelt whose united 
revenues, princi v m landed property, || 
have been computed at £200,000. There is, how- || 


English, 25; Armenians, 250; and Israelites, 833,564, In the | 
five districts the nationalities are thus apportioned: Pest and 

ever, a very great disparity in the revenues o the 
‘different sees. The archbishop of Gran (E 


Buda district, including 9 comitats with 1,599,819 inhabitants, | 
Strigoninm), who is also primate of EL, with the 


ps dca Sandi ars, and 163,700 Germans; the remain- 
der various, Breabare district contains 12 comitats, with 
of prince, is in the enjoyment of £60,000 per- anu. 
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1,612,203 pahiahidtgate has 309,744 Magyars, 1,037,176 Slaves, 

89,870 Germans, and the remainder of various races. The Kas- 
chau district, comprehending 8 comitats, with 1,410,463 inhabi- 
tants, has Maryars 952,878, Slaves 464,993, Germans 77,424, 
Rathenians 302,051, Romanians 54,835. The district, 
numbering 9 counties and 1,782,658 inhabitants, counts 1,051,393 
Magyars, Germans 449,815, Slaves 18,846, and Croats 81,938, 
Finally. the Grosawardein district, including 7 comitats, with 
1,549,119 inhabitants, hus 752,292 Magyars, 73,896 Slaves, 63,469 
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The other prelates have from £1,000 to £10,000. 
Besides these dignitaries, there are upwards of a 
hundred titular prelates, and a numerous body of 
canons, abbots, &c., some of them with very consi- 
derable incomes. The supreme head of the Greek 
church in H., as well as in the whole Austrian em- 
pire, is the archbishop of Carlowitz, who is elected 
by a national congress, comprised of 100 delegates, 
viet by the clergy, military (of the frontiers), 
landed proprietors, and burgesses, twenty-five from 
each class—The Evangelic - Reformed (Calvinist), 
and the Evangelic-Lutheran churches, as they are 
called, are under the direction of seniors, inspectors, 
and superintendents. Eve 
parish chooses its own preacher, appoints his salary, 
dissolves connection with him when it chooses, and 
manages its own schools. Yet above it is a series of 
representative’ assemblies, which have even a legal 
power over its movements. First comes the *As- 
sembly of the seniorate,’ composed of the preachers 
from several neighbouring churches, together with 
delegates from the congregations. This decides upon 
certain school and parish-affairs, and is presided over 
by two members, chosen from themselves, a senior 
and curator. Above this again is ‘the Assembly of 
the superintendents,'—the highest church conven- 
tion,—which decides upon all the most important 


matters before the National church. ‘The superin- | 


tendent is a kind of Protestant bishop, presiding over 
many seniorates. His duty is to visit the various 
parishes under his charge, to examine the candidates 
for the ministry, and to keep watch over the morals 
of the clergy. He is usually paid from 200 to 300 
dollars a-year for travelling-expenses, but otherwise 
must be at the head of a congregation, and perform 
the usual duties of a clergyman. They are chosen 
almost directly from the people. The ‘Assembly of 
the superintendents’ is composed also of men sent 
directly by the congregations as delegates, and is pre- 
sided over by two members, one a superintendent, 
and the other the ‘upper curator.’ In every church, 
assembly, and council, there should be certain men, 
appointed from the laity, to aid in guiding the pro- 
ceedings, and especially to take charge of the mone- 
tary matters. In consequence, every assembly of the 
seniors, every convention of superintendents, every 


church-meeting, has its two presiding officers,—a cler- | 


gyman and a layman,—the latter usually having the 
title of ‘curator’ or ‘inspector.’ 

Hungerian language and literature.| The language 
of the Magyars is a very remarkable one, and throws 
much light on the study of history. It is one of the 
youngest of the living languages which have come 
from Asia to Europe, and as such has preserved 
many traits of its oriental origin. The Magyars be- 
longed originally to. the Finns, an Uralian race, 
which extended in early ages from the SW of Asia 
on the Caspian sea, to the extreme NE of Europe; 
and their language is derived from the primitive 
tongue of this tribe. The Hungarian language is 
written with Roman characters, and the different 

ronunciation of the vowels is marked by accents. 

t is very harmonious, and has something magnifi- 
cent in its sounds.—Among the numerous grammars 
of the Magyarian language, the first was written by 
James Pannonius in the 15th cent., but was atter- 
wards lost. The first which appeared in print was 
by John Sylvester, or Erdési, in 1539, A society of 
learned men published one at Vienna in 1795. The 
most complete grammar, however, which seems to 
have been written with great philological skill, is one 
the publication of which was begun by Nicolas Révai 
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bestowed upon it by other nations. In the 11th cent, 
a number of schools were established in the convents; 
and in the 12th cent. it was customary for the young 
Hungarians, particularly those who were destined to 
be priests, to attend the newly formed university at 
Paris. In ip egnig of the 13th cent., a college, 
or studium generale, was established at Wessprim in 
Hungary, in imitation of the university at Paris, in 
which chairs were founded for all the liberal arts, 
and for theology and law. In the 16th and 17th 
eents. schools and colleges increased in H. With 
the 14th cent. the Latin language began to exercise 
that sway in H. which it then did in all the civilized 
countries of Enrope; but it has maintained its supre- 
macy in H. almost to our own times.—Hungary and 
Transylvania have produced many excellent writers 
in this language, although from very ancient times 
chronicles and annals were kept in the native lan- 
guage. After the close of the 15th cent. there ap- 
peared as historians Tubero, Zermeagh, Istvanfi, and 
Tzentivangi. In medicine, natural philosophy, and 
natural history, Clusins, Koeleseri, Poda, Horvath, 
were distinguished names; in the philosophical and 
mathematical sciences, Petrus de Dacia, Berengi, 
and Mako; and in poetry and rhetoric, James Pan- 
nonius, Olahus, Bekengi, Revai, and Carlooszky. 
Under the kings of the house of Anjou, the language 
of the country and the national literature assumed a 
greater degree of importance. Deeds and letters 
now began to be written in the Hungarian language, 
and a translation of the Bible was also executed in 
the vernacular tongue. But it was not till the 16th 
cent., under the government of Ferdinand L, and 
Maximilian, that the fairest flowers of national lite. 
rature blossomed. The religious disputes which with 
the Reformation had penetrated into H. accustomed 
the people to think in their own language, while the 
sacred poetry which was now introduced into reli- 
gious services greatly enriched and refined the dia- 
lect. The study of national history was now excited 
and assisted by the chronicles of Szekely published 
in 1559, of Heltai in 1572, and of Bartha in 1664. 





Translations of the Bible by Komjati, Telegyhazi, 


and Kormdromi, now appeared; and many celebrated 
preachers were trained in this period, whose writings 
would suffer no loss from a comparison with those of 
the most celebrated theologians of their age, as Gaal, 
Kultsér, Telegdi, Delsi, Kaldi, and Alvintzy. Reli- 
gious and popular poetry were now cultivated by 
Szekely, Batizi, Gelei, Tindédi, Balassa, and many 
others; Count Nicolas Zring, Christopher Pasko, and 
the talented Gyoengyoesi, produced epic poems; 
while Balassas, Beniczky, and others, devoted them- 
selves to the lighter lyric. An encyclopedia was 
written in Hungarian, and published by John Tsere 
in 1653. This flourishing period of national litera- 
ture was overcast by several circumstances, which 
we cannot here detail; and the Latin language came 
again into general use from 1700 to 1780. ‘The first 


Hungarian newspaper appeared in Latin in 1721; 
and during this epoch, the works of Hidi, Kazy, 


Husgty, Bad, Celto, and Horanyi, rivalled in purity 
and elegance of diction those of our own Buchanan. 
During the last ten years of Maria Theresa's reign 


circumstances took another turn, and Faludi Ba- 


rélzi, Count Adam Téléki, and rags) Racfec ‘distin- 
guished themselves by works in the Hungarian lan- 
guage. In 1781 the first newspaper in the Hunga- 


rian language appeared at Preshurg. The ordon- 


nances directing the Hungarian language to be 


taught in the schools, and adopted in judicial busi- 
ness, have greatly contributed to adyance the national 










at Pest in 1809.—The civilization of the Magyars 
made very early progress; and their literature de- 
serves a much greater attention than has yet been 





literature, and multiply the number of original works. || 
National theatres have been formed at Bae aly 
Pest; and peetry has been successfully cultivated. by., | 
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Szabd, Arawka, Matyasi, and Bergsengi; while Viray, 
Bathory, Marton, and Endroedi, have attained dis- 
tinguished eminence as prose writers.—The total 
number of works published in H. from 1817 to 1825 
was 719, of which 310 were written in Hungarian, 
259 in Latin, 127 in German, 11 in Slavonian, 6 in 
Greek, 5 in Esclavonian, and 1 in French. 
Seminaries.) ‘The Catholics, in 1830, had one uni- 
versity and several colleges, with about 2,689 parish- 
schools, and altogether 3,561 professors and teachers 
in H. The united Greeks and Armenians had 382 
schools, with as many teachers. The Greeks pos- 
sessed 2 gymnasia and 1,226 schools. The Calvinists 
had 3 colleges, and several gymnasia and schools, 
} with about 1,600 teachers. The Lutherans had 1 
’ lyeeum, 1 college, several nasia and schools, and 
\ 629 teachers. The Jews had about 100 teachers, 
There were also agricultural schools, experimental 
farms, and schools-of-industry throughout the coun- 
try. A writer in the Atheneum, already quoted, gives 
us the following account, from a native work, of the 
state of education in H.: “In a country in which 
education is under the control of the government, we 
may sptak of an educational department of state as 
well as of any other branch of administration. This 
department in H. is under the immediate direction 
of the vice-regal council. In each of the 5 dis- 
tricts into which the kingdom is divided for this pur- 
pose, there is a chief director, under whom are dis- 
trict and local inspectors. There are few villages 


there are generally larger schools, each with three or 
four masters. In Buda, Presburg, and seven other 
towns, there are normal schools of a higher descrip- 
tion, in which teachers are also formed for the na- 
tional schools. The next in order are the gymnasia, 
of which there are 59 in the kingdom, and 6 archi- 
gymnasia. The course in these schools lasts from 6 
to 8 years, which are chiefly occupied in the study of 
the Zatin classics. Still higher in rank are the ly- 
ceums, in which a course of philosophy is given, and 
above these are the academies in Presburg, Raab, 
Kaschan, Grossvardein, and Agram, and the archi- 
episcopal lyceums, each of which has 8 professors. 
There is also a cperorage Oe each diocese for the edu- 
cation of young men for the church. The highest 
institution for edueation is the university of Pest, 
whieh has upwards of 100 teachers, 50 of whom are 
professors. Students of every religious creed are ad- 
mitted without distinction: the actual number is 
about 1,500, among whom there are a good many 
Jews, and a few Mahommedans from the Turkis 


Euro sessing landed and other property which 
has ‘och estinuacaal at near £1,000,000 sterling. This 
enables it to pay the salaries of 3,560 schoolmasters, 
and to give stipends of £16 and £20 per annum to 
upwards of 300 poor students. Altogether there are 
about 1,500 Catholic students in H. (including those 
of the theological faculty), whose education costs 
their parents little or nothing. The Calvinists, Lu- 
therans, and Orientals (as the members of the Greek 
church are designated), support their own schools, 
which are on much the same plan as the Catholic, 
though not so immediately under the control of gov- 
ernment. They have also stipendiary students, 
though the stipends are not so high as those of the 
Catholics; we should think very little in England of 
20 and 40 shilling stipends, which 40 Lutheran stu- 
dents in Oedenburg enjoy. The Calvinist schools 
are much more amply endowed tha 
In their colleges of Debreezin and Séros-Patak, there 
are about 300 students who are supp from edu- 
cational funds, besides several hundred who are fur- 
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without a school of some description; in the towns | 


provinces. This university is one of the richest in | 


than the Lutheran. | 





‘\{_ nished with lodgings gratis—Among the institutions 
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for teaching a particular branch of knowledge, we 
must mention the military academy in Pest;* the 
mining and forest academy in Schemnitz, which has 
a European reputation; the school of agriculture in 
Altenberg, founded by the late Archduke Albert of 
Sachsen-Teschen; and that fonnded and endowed 
with a princely liberality by Count Festetics, in 
Keszthely, on the borders of the lake of Balaton, 
under the name of Georgicon. It possesses 450 
acres of land, and has 4 professors; the course lasts 
three years; it is an institution which is well worthy 
the attention of travellers.” 

Orders of the state.| The privileged orders are 


|the prelates, magnates, nobles, the clergy, and the 
inhabitants of the free towns. 


These form what are 
called ‘the Estates.’—The nobles, who have assumed 
the title of populus, have maintained the same privi- 
leges which they enjoyed in the time of the Crusades. 
They are free from all burdens of the state, on con- 
dition of serving the king in war, not, however, with- 
out the sanction of the diet; but on extraordinary 
contributions of late years, the nobles, whose num- 
bers amount to 270,000, have assessed themselves 
for their share of the public burden. They alone 
can hold landed property. No peasant or citizen can 
obtain justice against a noble but through another 
noble, or the magistracy of a free town. Mr. Paget 
informs us that the word noble has a meaning alto- 
gether different in H. from its signification with us; 
that “it answers more to our freeman, and expresses 
a right to certain political and civil privileges not 
enjoyed by the rest of the population. If the law 
has made no distinction in the constitutional rights 


of the nobles, custom has established in their social 
position as marked gradations as are to be found in 


the various classes of society of any other country. 
The Hungarians maintain that the titled nobles date 
only from the accession of the house of Hapsburg te 
the throne; and that the magnates of former times 
were only so from their position as barons and counts 
of the kingdom—that is, great officers of the court 
and governors of counties. Even the very titles 
grof and bare are borrowed from the German graf 
and baron. Be this as it may, at present they are 
divided socially into three classes—the magnates, 
answering to our peers; the untitled nobles, a middle 
class, answering to our gentry; and the ‘one-house 
nobles,’ men possessing the hereditary rights of no- 
bility, but in every other respect—in property, edu- 
cation, and manners—little above the peasant. 

these three grades of nobility, making a pop. of half- 


-a-million, is formed the real constituency of H. 


The whole pop. of H. Proper may be reckoned at 
10,000,000, so that the proportion of the represented 
is 1 in 20, if the number of adult males only be con- 
sidered.” A more recent writer on Hungary (Mr. 
Fényes) makes the number of nobles to be 617,521, 
and the whole pop. 12,033,399, the proportion being. 
about the same. The same writer gives the whole 
number of titled or magnate families as 10 princely, 
106 bearing the title of connts, and 98 that of ba- 
rons. Of the latter, the chief is the palatine, who 
is chosen for life by the diet, from 4 candidates 


named by the king, He is regent during a mi- 


nority, president of the upper chamber of the diet, 
and names the vice-palatine who commands the no- 
bles when assembled for war. The viceroy, chief 
judge, banat, or governor of Croatia, Dalmatia, and 
Slavonia, and the ¢averniews, or president of the 
court-of-appeal, are also of this class.—The higher 
clergy are distinguished under the head of the no- 
bility, and do not form a distinct class.—The burgh-. 
ers. or inhabitants of the royal or free towns, 
also great privileges, and are exempted from a gre 
portion of the taxes; they are eligible to all offic 
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and they elect their own magistrates, but cannot 
individually possess land unless they have a patent 
of nobility—The condition of the peasants—who 
formerly were all bondsmen—has been considerably 
ameliorated by the Urbarial law. But the peasant 
of H. has scarcely any political rights, and there is 
no limit in point of fact to the services which he 
may be called upon to perform to the state, while 
he_pays at least nearly ten-elevenths of the land- 
tax. 

Government.) H., since 1687, has been an heredi- 
tary monarchy, limited by the representatives of the 
privileged orders assembled in the diet. The suc- 
cession goes in the male and female line, and the 
right of election in the Estates can only be again 
exercised when the present eg: 4 is entirely ex- 
tinct.—The fundamental laws of H. are the golden 
bull of Andreas IL. of 1222, the magna charta ee the 
Magyars; the privileges of the nobility as acknow- 
ledged by tear’ fu 1741; the treaty of Vienna in 
1606, and that of Lintz in 1647, by which the free 
exercise of religion is guaranteed to the Protestants; 
the act of the diet of Presburg in 1687; and the in- 
augural diplomas of 1790 and 1791.—The king has 
very extensive powers. He exercises the whole 
executive powers; he nominates the bishops and 
prelates, independently of the pope's confirmation, 
which only regards their spiritual functions; he has 
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that of the palatine, and the two keepers of the 


justice, and can order ‘the Insurrection,’ as it is 
called, or general levy of the nation; and he alone 
ean grant patents of nobility. But in the legislation 
and taxation the states have an important vote, and 
laws and taxes can only be imposed with the con- 
sent of the diet. The king must swear to the con- 
stitution in presence of the people in the open air; 
when he receives from the hands of the primate the 
crown of St. Stephen, He is of age at 14. 
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the Catholic and Greek archbishops, bishops, and 
abbots; the magnats, or higher nobility; the rest of 
the nobility, who are represented by two deputies 
from each comitatus; and the royal free towns. These 
states alone form what is called in the language of 
the constitution the populus in dielum; whilst the rest 
of the people are even in the laws styled the misera 
plebs contribuens, having no part in the business of 
ps men farther than bearing almost all its charges 

He. 

The diet, or comitia regni, is, according to law, 
summoned every three years. Three months after 
the summons is issued, they appear in two cham- 
bers: the first consisting of the magnate and prelates, 
under the presidency of the palatine; the second 
consisting of the deputies of the nobility. The king 
appears in person, or is represented by a commis- 
sioner. He announces, after the opening of the dict, 
his postulata to the states. When the king and states 
have agreed on a postulatum, it becomes a law, or 

regnt. The king assembles and prorogues 
the diet at pleasure.—The whole Hungarian consti- 
tation is imprinted with the stamp of the middle 
ages. Under the first successful movements of the 
Hungarian diet assembled in the early part of 1848, 
laws were passed providing reforms m the internal 
government of cant by which the commuta- 


é 


tion of servile services and of the tithe were decreed ; 
a fair ion guaranteed to the people in the 


diet, whose constitution was before that exclusivel 
aristocratical; equality before the law proclaimed; 
the privilege of exemp 

freedom of the press pronounced; and, to stem the 
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the control of all the establishments for education; | 
he confers all civil and military dignities, except. | 


crown; he is the president of all the tribunals of 


The states consist of the prelates, to whom belong 


| tion of the Pragmatic sanction, by which the same 


|} revenue which Austria derived from H. It is be- 


ion from taxation abolished ; 
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torrent of abuses, trial by jury established, with other 
improvements. 

Administration.| ‘The administration of H. differs 
from that of the other Austrian states. The person 
of the king is represented by the palatine, who is 
assisted by a council-of-state, of which the members 
are named by the king; but the whole is subordinate 
to the Hungarian chancery at Vienna, through which 
'the king decides every matter constitutionally de- 
pending on his will. ach comitatus is governed by 
a special council, of which the first officer is the 
comes, or obergespacin, of whom thirteen are heredi- 
tary,—the rest are named by the king; below the 
comes is the vice-comes ordinarius, and the vice-comes 
substitutus, and two or four judices nolifum, besides 
several other officers. These, administrative coun- 
cils are also tribunals of justice, from which the last 
appeal is to ‘the Septemviral board.’—We are not 
yet in possession of the details of the new system of 
administration which has been adopted by the au- 
thorities of Vienna in relation to H. It.is under- 
stood, however, that the country will be divided into 
5 administrative districts, the respective capitals of 
which are to be Pesth, Presburg, Oedenburg, Kas- 
chau, and Grosswardein. The affairs of each dis- 
trict are to be administered by an obergespan, or dis- 
trict-director, assisted by a large staff of secretaries, 
clerks, &c. The obergespan ranks as next magnate 
to the statthalter in his ministerial capacity. The 
districts are, as now, to be further divided into com- 
tats or counties whose concerns will be superintended 
by presidents assisted by a. council and officers. The 
presidents rank next in authority to the district- 
obergespan. The lowest local administrative divi- 
sion will be that of a stwhl-bezirke, or commune, un- 
der the superintendence of a single officer. Political 
administration will belong exelnsively to the impe- 
rial minister of the interior. Every administrator, 
whether of comitats, gespanschatten, or stuh]-bezirke, 
will be personally responsible for the execution of 
the orders sent to him by the central authorities at 
Vienna,—H. has its own code of civil and criminal 
law.—Politically considered, H. stands somewhat in 
the same relation to the arbitrary power of Austria, 
that Ireland did to Britain before the passing of the 
Catholic rare ag act. It was finally delivered 
‘from the Turkish yoke about the beginning of the 
18th century; but though united to Austria, 1t still 
considers itself as an independent kingdom, having 
a constitution which the Hungarians regard with 
jealous attachment, and laws and privileges, the 
operation of which has been, and still continues, a— 
source of great trouble and offence to the Austrian 
court. “In point of fact, H. and Transylvania, with 
all their possessions and dependencies, never were 
incorporated into the Austrian empire, but formed a 
separate independent kingdom, even after the adop- 
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law of succession was adopted for H. which obtained 
in the other countries and provinces, ‘The clearest | 
| proof of this legal fact is furnished by the law incor- 
‘porated into the act of the Pragmatic sanction, and \ 
which stipulates that the territory of H. and its 4 
dependencies, as well as its independence, self-de- 


pendence, constitution, and privileges, shall remain 


‘inviolate and specially guaranteed.” (//ungarian 
| Declaration of I ce, 1849.] 


Revenue.| We have no certain accounts of the 
lieved to have been abont £3,000,000 sterling. Of 
this £500,000.were levied as, a direct tax upon the 
‘peasantry and free towns; the remainder was drawn 
from the crown-domains, the monopoly of salt, 

‘mint, mines, excise, the income of vacant bishoprics,. 
the post, and the tax paid by Jews for the rigt st 
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dominions of the emperor proceeds in’a great mea- 


to surround that kingdom by a cordon of custom- 
houses and fiscal officers. These internal customs’ 
duties have never been a source of considerable 
revenue to Austria, for her principal object has been 
to prevent the produce of the untaxed lands of H. 
from coming into the markets of Austria, Bohemia, 


Austrian government, drawing no funds from H., 
does very little for Hungary. Capital is wanting, 
roads are wanting, and all the resources of the coun- 
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real independence of a rich, populous, and powerful 
state, are paralyzed by the absence of a Oo, system 
of taxation, The chit obstacle to the reform of the 
finances of H, lies in the exemption of the secondary 


of 1835 a noble has now to pay taxes for such pea- 
sants’ lands as may pass into his 


estates are untaxed. The casa militaria and casa 
domestica are subsidies exclusively levied on the pea- 
sants and the inhabitants of the free towns, and they 
are assessed at the county meetings by the nobles who 
do not directly contribute to them. To maintain this 
privilege, the Hungarian nobles submit to be ex- 
cluded from the markets of Europe. and to hold the 
least improving properties inthe world. Never were 
men more deluded by their own prejudices; all pro- 


are paid by themselves, or by their tenants, or levied 


taxes, and he is proud of this exemption, though it 
prevents industry and trade by shutting him out 
from his natural markets,—it prevents intercourse, 
from want of money to make roads or improve na- 
vigation,—and it makes the necessities of the state 
fall with the twofold weight of an unproductive bur- 
den on the whole community.” 

Military force.| Under the old regime, H. con- 
tributed to the imperial army, 15 regiments of in- 
fantry, composing an effective force of 60,000 men; 
and 12 regiments of hussars, each of 1,800 horse. 
Transylvania contributed 5 regiments of infantry, 
among which were three Wallachian, and two regi- 
: 
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ments of Szeckler hussars, each 3,000 men strong. 
To these troops of the line must be added 16 regi- 
ments of border-infantry—or infantry of the Military 
confines—and one regiment of cavalry, together, 


army was paid out of the Hungarian finanees. Besides 
these regular corps, ‘ the insurrection,’ as it was called 


the country, where Latin is spoken—or the muster 
of nobles in times of war, formed an imposing force. 
Tt was the Hungarian ‘insurrection’ which sayed 
Maria Theresa, and the army which drove Fred- 
erick the Great out of Moravia was wholly com- 







ip under arms, in 1809, consisted of 18,000 
hussars and 22,000 infantry. These nobles, accord- 
ing to, the custom of feudal service, were obliged, 
when summoned to the field by their liege, to equip 
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residence. A well-informed writer says: “ Whilst 
the revenue arising from the German and Italian 


sure from a direct tax under the form of an impost 
on land, H. has persevered in a system of indirect 
taxation, which has foreed the Austrian government 


Moravia, &c,, in competition with the produce of 
the taxed lands of those provs. But the imperial 
government has never been able to obtain from the 
Hungarian diet the assent of the nobles to a system 
of taxation more conformable to the general system 
of the empire, more profitable to the state, and less 
onerous to the people. The consequence is, that the 


try, which might be amply sufficient to constitute the | of ‘ Eljar at Magyar!’ Of the 12 hussar 


nobility from taxation; for although by the urbarium 


ossession, the 
great bulk of the nobles and all their hereditary 


prietors of the soil are taxed, whether such taxes | 


in the shape of restrictions on the productions of the 
land; but the Hungarian noble pays no nominal 


—a word not borrowed from the French, but native to | 


posed of noble ‘insurgents.’ The ‘insurrection’ which 











and maintain themselves. Thus, when the late ris- 
ing of the Hungarian nobility was termed officially 
among themselves ‘insurrection,’ and when, in their 
proclamations and orders of the day, they styled them- 


| selves ‘insurgents,’ an allusion is made to their own 


national history rather than to their present position 
in relation to Austria. In the late revolution of the 
regular old imperial troops from 20,000 to 25,000 
went over to the Hungarians. These consisted of 
28 battalions of the line, of the regiments Alexander, 


| Miguel, Schwarzenberg, Turzli, Charles-Ferdinand, 
| Vasa, which were complete; and of single battalions 


of the regiments of Este, Ernst, Michael, Prince of 
Prussia, Egulai, and Leiningen. These battalions, 
formed by the Austrian government out of Hunga- 
rians, were full of enthusiasm for the Magyar cause. 
In the beginning of the revolution, the soldiers of 
the regiment of the prince of Prussia were seen, in 
the streets of Pesth, to tear the black-yellow cord 
from their shakos, and replace it by the Hungarian 
white-red-green; and the grenadiers of Ofen rent 
the Austrian stripe out of their trousers to the cry 
regiments, 
all that were stationed in H. placed themselves at 
the disposal of the Hungarian diet: these were 8 
regiments, well broken in to the exercise, and each 
2,000 men strong. Besides these, there were formed 
before the outbreak of the war three new regiments 


| of cavalry, which bore the name of the Lehel, Ma- 
| tyas, and Hunyadi hussars. The last regiment was 


so swollen by volunteers that, towards the end of 
January 1849, it counted nearly 6,000 men, and was 
divided into three brigades, one of which was led by 
Bem into Transylvania. This and the Matyas regi- 
ment consisted almost wholly of nobles. In the 
months of January and February were formed 9 
guerilla corps. In the middle of February there 
were only two Polish legions, which counted each 
3,500 men; but latterly it is probable 28,000 Poles 
were serving in the Hungarian army. ‘These Poles, 
with the exception of some 1,400 or 1,500 émigré, 
come mostly from Galicia, where single noblemen 
raised whole companies and battalions, and led them 


|oyer the Carpathians. Besides these, there were in 
| the ee army many Poles from the kingdom 


of Poland, from Podolia and Volhynia. These were 
mostly nobles, who, accompanied by their jager and 
retainers, and richly equipped, under favour of night 
and fog slipped over the Russian frontier. The re- 
peated descents of Bem on. the Bukowina had for 
their chief aim to open a communication with Rus- 
sian Poland in this direction, and to extricate and 
annex the isolated bands of Polish insurgents, that, 
having stuck fast in the Bukowina, were unable to 
cross the Transylvanian frontier.—In the late revo- 
lutionary war, the Magyar armies found able auxili- 
aries in the wild pop. scattered over the vast steppes 


and foresis of the interior, particularly the horse- 


herds, or tenders of the troops of wild horses of the 


| plains, the swineherds, and fishermen. The first- 
| named of these were especially dreaded by Austrian 
with reserves, making $0,000 men strong. This large | 


troops, on account of the extraordinary weapon they 


| carried and used with deadly skill. It is simply the 


whip with which they select and catch any horse of 
the herd they wish to tame and dispose of. The 
application of it in war is quite a novelty. It has a 
handle not more than 2 ft. in length, while the thong 
measures from 15 to 20 ft.; a leaden ball is fixed to. 
the end of it, with smaller ones at different distances’ 
from it, like shot on a fishing-line; and when thrown 
it acts like a lasso, curling round man or horse, or 
it strikes either to the earth with a crushing’ blow. 
The horseherds, or chykosz, are so skilful in the use’ 
of this weapon, that at full gallop they will 
an enemy with unerring certainty on any part of th 
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ody they please. In skirmishes, any isolated foot- 
‘soldier, if he fires his musket and misses, is lost 
before he can attempt to reload: the wild horse- 
man rushes past, and with the sweep of his ball- 
loaded thong stretches him lifeless on the earth by 


a blow on the head. The dress of the cavalry is | 


eculiar, and is copied by our hussars. The term 
hwssar is Hungarian, and signifies ‘the twentieth,’ 
because twenty peasants are bound to furnish one 
horseman to the cavalry. The Hungarian infantry 
are called Aaiduckes; the light infantry go under the 
name of pandours, a name which they derive from a 
mere Rascian village of that name, in the district of 
Baja, in Lower Hungary. A still rougher tribe of 
warriors are the Seressans, who inhabit the frontiers 
of ‘Transylvania and Moldavia. Their arms consist 
of a carbine and two cutlasses; their dress is similar 
to that-of the Uhlans; and their military service is 
like that of the Tyrolese chasseurs. 

History.] Pannonia, or Hungary to the 8 and W of the Dan- 
nbe, was anciently inhabited by the Scordisct and Tawrisci. 
When these tribes were subdued, and Pannonia was made a Ro- 
Man prov., it was divided into Upper and Lower, by the con- 
querors, who made the Raab the boundary between these two 
divisions. It was invaded by the Huns, A. p. 877, These fierce 
invaders were overthrown in 489 by the Goths and Gepidw, who 
in their turn yielded to the Longobards, in 526. When the lat- 
ter conquerors marched upon Italy, the Avariana invaded the 
country, and extended their dominion into Bavaria; but they 
were conqnered by Charlemagne, who forced them to profess 
Christianity. Towards the end of the 9th cent. the Magyares 


» —as they called themselves—or Hungorians—as they were called 


by their Slavonian neighbours—a Cancasian tribe, advanced from 
the Lower Ukraine and Moldavia, over the Crapacks or Carpa- 
thian mountains, into Pannonia. They were about 1,000,000 in 
amber, and were divided into seven confederated tribes. These 
invaders subdued the country, and reduced the ancient inhabi- 
tants, viz. the Slavonians, Bulgarians, Wiaches, and Romans, to 
slavery. Their ptincipal chief, Arpad, took half the country to 
SE rr eps 
newly y.. Under ‘3 , Duke Geysa, 
the devastating Senate of the Magyares on the countries to- 
wards the west and east, were put a stop to; and Geysa himself 
being baptized in 973, missionaries were received from the west, 
who spread the civilizing doctrines of Christianity throughout the 
country. Geysa’s son, Saint Stephen, who, according to a cus- 
tom of the times, had the hereditary royal dignity conferred upon 
him by the hands of the emperor Otto TTL. in the year 1000, gave 
a new form to the ecclesiastical and political institutions of the 
country. He divided the whole country into 72 comitatus or 
counties; and invested the highest public officer, viz. the comes, 
count, or graf, with the superior civil and military command. 
He also founded 10 bishoprics, and organized a kind of national 
representation; in which, however, only the higher officers of the 
state, and the immediate vassals of the king had a place. The 
trouble which ensued after Stephen's death in 1038, fornished the 
German emperors with a pretext for interfering in the internal 
policy of H.; and King Peter was forced in 1044 to accept of his 
inheritance asa fief of Germany. This yoke was however shaken 
off in 1063; and under Saint Wladislaw and his successor, Kolo- 
man, civil harmony was restored, and the countries of Croatia 
and Dalmatia were united with the kingdom. About a. pv. 
1155 several thousands of colonists from Lower Germany, and 
Fianders, came to Hungary and Transylvania; and Geysa II. 
permitted to preserve among themselves their 
constitution. Andreas TL gave in 1222, a kind of national 
confirmed enlarged in 1234. In 13901, 

hed with Andreas ITI. 
different families, among 


whom Lewis the Great possessed also the Polish crown, which | 


after his death devolved on his daughter, who married the duke 
Jagellon of Lithuania, and united Red Russia, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia, also with the crown of H. Sigismond, who was ele- 
vated to the throne in 1387, by election, was 
ful party, now the more dangerous since the Turks had to 
attack the kingdom. Red Russia, Podolia, and Wallachia, were 
seized at this juncture by the Poles, and Dalmatia by the Vene- 
tinns; and Sigismond was further obliged to eee ply of his 
towns to the Poles. The Hungarian diet now of 
lates, Asem eh Bieta aad - deputies from the towns, a 
two | were way of eminence, magnats. Sigismond 
was succeeded in 1457 by his daughter Elizabeth, who married 
the emperor Albert I7., with whom she shared the Hungarian 
crown. The go wernor of Transylvania, the 
yad, a natural son of Sigismond, was regent during the minori 
of ‘Ladislas, Albert's posthumous son. en Ladislas himse 
assumed the Teins of government, Honyad supported him by his 
counsels, and lent energy to all his measures by his great 

But after the death of that noble- 


ence and personal bravery. 
minded man in 1456, the ungrateful monarch, to the ad- | 
vice of evil counsellors, cansed the eldest son of his to be 


by successors took the same oath. 
& power- | 
| tlement was extended by the Hungarian diet to the female line 
of the house of Hapsburg (second Et eet sanction). But the 


| Hapsburg-Lorraine, even 


- Johan Hon- | parliamentary 
| change in its relations to Austria. 


nimous vote of the two houses in the Hun 
influ- | for im: a, ad 





beheaded in 1457, and threw the younger into prison. The weak- 
minded Ladislas died afew months after this infamous tranzac- 
tion, and the gallant Matthias Corvin, then only 16 years of age, 
was called out of prison, and on the 24th of January 1458, elected 
king by the nation. Matthias was a hero of the noblest rank. 
He patronized the sciences, and promoted the welfare of his 
people by every means in his power, at the same time that he 
aggrandized the kingdom, and kept his aes neighbours in 
check. Inthe war with the emperor Frederic IT. he entered Styria, 
Carinthia, and Carniola, and at last Vienna itself. He foundeda 
university, established a considerable library, and invited various 
learned men, artists, and printers, from Italy into his country. He 
died on the 6th of April 1490, without legitimate heirs, and Wla- 
dislas of Bohemia, after subscribing certain very humbling con- 


| ditions, received the crown of H. from the hands of the nobles 
that same year. Austria, in 1491, resumed possession of Vienna 
_and the other provinces conquered by Matthias. The prospects of 


succession to the Hungarian crown which now opened up to Ats- 
tria were favoured by the nation at large, and the weak Wladis- 
las beheld in silence the-power of the magnats daily increasing. 
Moravia and Lusatia were now torn from the kingdom; Venice 
took possession of several towns in Dalmatia; and Moldavia 
eame under Polish sovereignty. Wladislas was succeeded in 
1516 by his son Lewis IL, under whom the troubles excited by 
the magnats, or higher nobility, headed by John Zapolya, ga- 
thered fresh strength, while the country was at the same mo- 
ment invaded by the Turks, against whom Lewis fell in the bat- 
tle of Mohacz in 1526, when Sabacz, Belgrade, and the whole of 
Servia and H. as far asthe Raab, were devastated by ike con- 
querors. John Zapolya was thereupon elected king; while Ste- 
phen Bathory, another magnat, proclaimed Ferdinand I. of Aus- 
tria, Lewis, brother-in-law, king of H. John nevertheless main- 
tained himself on the throne, buf was obliged to leave the best 
part of H. with Buda in the hands of the Turks, in whose pos- 
session they remained until the peace of Carlowitz in 1699, when 
Leopold I. again got possession of them. From this period H. 
has remained united with the Austrian empire; indeed, the au- 
thority of Austria was established in H. from the day of the vic- 
tory at Mochos, in 1687, when its armies, assisted by those of 
Charles of Lorraine, overthrew the Turkish power. The ancient 
right-of the States to elect theirown monarch was indeed con- 
firmed ; but this every emperor of Austria contrived to evade by 
having his heir elected to the Hungarian throne in his lifetime, 
so that whether the supreme governing power was Turk of 
Christian proved indifferent to the Huongarians—both were op- 
pressors; and accordingly, in 1711, we find the nation in open 
revolt, so manifold had been the encroachments of the Austrians 
in the brief period of their sway. This revolution is remarkable 
for having provoked the intercession of the British government, 
with whose interests it interfered by weakening the power of 
Austria, at that time allied with us in the prosecution of that war 
with France in which the duke of Marlborough gained so mach 
renown. The British plenipotentiaries remonstrated with the 
house of Austria, and advised the recognition of the rights of H.; 
but the emperor obstinately resisted, and a six years’ war was 
maintained with varying success, and terminated in a peace and 


general amnesty. H. gained nothing by this movement, and in 


a few years hostilities were renewed, which continued until the 
accession of Maria Theresa, who voluntarily restored to the Mag- 
yars their ancient constitution and liberties. A calm of nearly 
half-a-century succeeded, and was only broken by the emperor 
Joseph IL, in his love of the despotic system of centralization, 
which prevailed at Vienna, attempting to incorporate’ H. with 
Austria, This nefarious proceeding was energetically and suc- 
cessfully resisted; and in 1790 the emperor was fain obliged s0- 
lemnly to declare, in an express article of the constitution, “ That 
H. is a free and independent nation in her entire system of legis-— 
lation and administration, and not subject to any other state, of 


| any other peaple; but that she shall always have her own sepa- 


rate existence and constitution, and shall consequently be gov- 
erned by kings crowned according to her national laws and eus- 
toms." The principle here established is that for which the Hun- 
yatians so energetically but vainly contended against the united 

orce of Austria and Russia in 1848-9. HL, they said, “has ever 
been independent of Austria. Ferdinand L, the first prince of 
the house of Austria that ever reigned in H., received the crown 
in 1526, in accordance with an election by the diet. He swore to 
maintain the constitution and the independence of H. All his 
bord un Ot the Pisani 

; a 

by the Estates of H. in 1687. In 1723 this set- 


independence of H. was maintaine< not less by 
these very acts than by the oaths of all the kings of the house of 
ofthe Soe nee pak ad our Shad By ance 
@ year 1790, the Emperor-king Leopo rect 1H 
a free and independent slate ti tks whole legislative and adminis- 
trative system. Hence the article 3 of the year 1848, by which a 
government was settled in H., introduced no 
4 Sabet te sony erage Caen eat es 
evelopment of al sing laws. It w an una- 
S honoee’ ia the Eespas diet, and was 


formally sanctioned by the king, Ferdinand V."__ 
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national guard had been ereated in that city, Advantage was 
taken of the crisis by the dict, and the intimidated emperor and 
his ministers readily granted all the demands it preferred in the 
name of the Hungarian nation. A responsible ministry was 
gran ted, and Count Louis Batthyany was appointed premier of 

. on the same day, March 15, that Jellachich was named Ban of 
Croatia. Before M ended a deputation from both houses. of 
the diet appeared in Vienn g to the king their unani- 
mous claim that he would consent to various bills. In these the 
greatest constitutional change was the restoration of the old union 
between the diets of Hungary and of Transylvania; but socially 
the most important laws were the equalizing of all classes and 
creeds, and the noble enactment which converted the peasants 
into frecholders of the soil, quit of all the old feudal burdens. ‘This 
bill had passed both the houses on Feb. 4, 1845, before the French 
revolution had broken out; so little bad that great event to do 
with the reforming efforts of the Hungarians. The Austrian 
cabinet, seeing their overwhelming unanimity, felt that resistance 
was impossible; and Ferdinand proceeded with the court to 
Presburg, and ratified the laws by oath on Lith April 1845. This 
is the reform which all patriotic Hungarians fondly looked upon 
as their charter of constitutional rights, opening to them the pro- 
mise of a career in which they should emulate Great Britain, as 
a pattern of a united, legal, tolerant, free, and loyal country. 
Croatia is a prov. of the Hongarian crown; and there Jellachich, 
as ban or governor, openly organized revolt against H., by mili- 
tary terrorism, and by promising Slavonic supremacy. Dissen- 
sions between the Magyar and Slavonic races had existed for 
many years; and the provincial diet of Croatia had returned a 
flat refusal to the propositions despatched to it from Pest. On 
Batthyany's urgency, Ferdinand declared Jellachich a rebel, and 
exhorted the diet to raise an army against him, but always 
avoided finally to sanction their bills. Meanwhile Radetski 
feated Charles Albert in Italy. Jellachich dropped the mask of 
Croatianism, and announced to Batthyany that there should be 
no peace until a ministry at Vienna ruled over H. In a te a 
ber, as the king would neither allow troops to be raised in H., nor 


the Hon n regiments to be recalled from Italy for home de- 
fence, a Hungarian deputation was sent to the Austrian diet, but 
it was admittance by aid of the Slavonic party. On Sept. 


4, a royal ordinance—officially published in Croatia only—rein- 
stated Jellachich in all his dignities, who soon after crossed the 
Drave, and entered H. with a well-appointed army 65,000 strong. 
As he openly showed the king's commission, Batthyany resigned ; 
no sticcessor was appointed, and the Hungarian dict had no 
choice but to form a committee of safety. To embarrass them in 
this, the king reopened negociation with Batthyany, but still 
eluded any practical result, by refusing to put down Jellachich. 
Masses of volunteers were now assembled by the eloquence of 
Kossuth, which, with the aid of only 3,000 regular troops, on 29th 
Sept. repulsed Jellachich at Sukoro, and chased him out of their 
country. A royal rescript of Oct. $d now dissolved the Hunga- 
rian diet; forbade all municipal action; superseded the judicial 
tribunals: declared H. under martial law; and appointed Jella- 
chich civil and military governor of that country, with discretion- 
ary power of life and death, and an expressly unlimited despo- 
ism. It likewise distinctly announced the determination of the 
Crown to incorporate H. into Austria. On the 6th of October, 
from Vienna were publicly ordered by Latour to march 

.the Hungarians, This order, coupled with alarm, in- 
spired by the approach of Jellachich, led to the emeufe in Vienna, 
ee Latour was murdered,—a murder which was made a 





i nibs @ Vienna, and destroying the newly sanc- 
tioned constitution. ischeratz, the agent im this work, 
joined his forces to those of Auersperg, who meanwhile had shel- 


tered Jellachich. 

At all this the Hungarians were so infuriated, that after de- 
posing the generals,—who were believed traitorously to have al- 
lowed Jellachich to escape,—with inferior artillery, and with forces 
not half of the A ans, who were 76,000 strong besides their 
reserves, they fought and lost the hattle of Schwechat, Oct. 30. 
This was the first and last battle fought by the Hungarians on 
Austrian soil, fought only against those who were protecting a 
ruthless enemy, who had desolated H, by countless outrages. On 


the 2d of November, Jellachich en Vienna in triumph, and | 


was intrusted with a great army In the course of the whole war 
that followed. It is then impossible to doubt that the Austrians 
had supplied him with arms, money, and authority from the be- 
ginning. Ferdinand V. at this juncture signed the act for his 
own abdication, and at once seated the youthful archduke Fran- 
cis Joseph, son of Francis Charles—who had also abdicated his 
claim—on the throne of Austria. An Austrian army now march- 
ed into H., and in the course of January and xoteeay. overran 
and occupied it as far as the Theiss eastward, and as high as the 
northward. The Russians meanwhile penetrated into 
Transylvania. On March 4th, 1649, Count Stadion published his 
new constitution for fusing down H. into a part of the Austrian 
empire, If previously H. had been under Russian despotism, 
this constitution would have seemed piety Spee and from an 
Austrian point of view such it was; but to the Hungarians it was 
‘intolerable slavery. First, it virtually annihilated their mu- 

; and subjected their policeto Vienna. Next, it would 
have enabled the Austrian cabinet to put in Austrian civil and mili- 
officers in H.,—an innovation odious to the Hun- 
among a host of 


= sak of Stand ics wante: ahd incapable of legis- 


it, Fourthly, it was enacted without the pretence 


a a 





“Hungary, stretching along 


of law, by the mere stroke of Count Stadion's pen. On review- 
ing the constitutional question, it was clear to the Hungarians, 
first, that Ferdinand had no legal power to abdicate without 
leave of the diet, which leave it was impossible to grant, since in 
the course of nature Ferdinand might yet have direct heirs; 


secondly, that if he became incapacitated, it was the right of the 
diet to appoint a regent; thirdly, that if Ferdinand had died, 
Francis Joseph was not the heir to the Hun crown, but his 


father, Ferdinand's brother; fourthly, that if Francia Joseph had 
been the true heir, and lawfully crowned, the ordinances: would 
still be a breach of his oath, and equivalent to a renunciation of 
his compact with the people; sixthly, that even to Austria the 
ministry of Stadion,—or rather of the Archdochess Sophia, the 
mother of the young emperor,—was no better than that of a knot 
of intriguers. All H. therefore rose to resist,—Slovachs and 
Magyars,—Germans and Wallachs,—Catholics and Protestants, 
—Greeks and Jews,—nobles, traders, and peasants, rich and 
poor, progressionists and conservatives. 
Between the Theiss and the Maros Kossuth had organized the 


means of fabricating arms and money; and in the course of 


v 


March and April 1849, a series of tremendous battles took place, ° 


in which the Austrians were some fifteen times defeated, and 
without a single change of fortune, their nse cree strong, 
were swept out of H. with immense slaughter. Only certain for- 
tresses remained in their power, and those were sure to fall by 
mere lapse of time. The Austrian cabinet was desperate at los- 
ing a game in which it had risked so much. Its more scrupulous 
members had retired, including Stadion himself Bloodier gen- 


,erala were bronght forward, and the intervention of Russia— 


granted, we have seen, as early as February in Transylvania— 
was publicly avowed. This act finally alienated from Austria 
wen ala Hung Upon the entrance of the Russians 
with the consent of 


cis Joseph, the Hungarian parliament, 
on the 14th of April, after reciting the acts of perfidy and atro- 
city by which the house of Hapsburg had destroyed its compacts 
with the nation, solemnly pronounced that house to have for ever 
forfeited the crown; and declared H., with Transylvania, to be 
legally united, and to constitute a free independent sovereign 
state, whose form of government should be fixed by the diet of 
the united nation. During the existing crisis, Kossuth, according 
to constitutional precedent, was made governor of the country. 
The Hungarian line of defence turned upon the strong fortress 
of Comorn on its centre, with Its right upon Leopoldstadt. The 
chief Hungarian force 5 of the Danube was collected between 
that river and the Platten-see. Against the well-provided ar- 
mies and artillery of Windischgratz on the one side, and of Ra- 
detski on the other, the Hungarians had indeed nearly equal 
numbers to oppose, but chiefly consisting of ill-equipped and un- 
disciplined levies. Yet it may well be questioned whether the 
united Russo-Austrian forces could have succeeded in subjugating 
H. had they not found a traitor to. ald them, in the person of 
Georgey. 
at the head of the patriotic forces, and whose surrender at Villa- 
gos was the cro act of a long system of secret treachery. 
HUNGARIAN LITTORALE, a small district of 
the NE side of the gulf of 
Quarnero, between Croatia and Illyria, and compris- 
ing the cities of Fiume and Buccari, and the imme- 
diately adjacent districts. It is one continuous line 
of hard caleareous rocks; and the only soil capable 


‘of cultivation is to be found either in the valleys or 


artificially collected in ledges on the sides of the 
mountains. The woodlands and forests, principally 
beech and fir, which give some activity to the trade 
of Fiume, are distant 20 m. from the coast. Maize 
is the principal grain cultivated. 

HUNGEN, a town of Hesse-Darmstadt, in the 
prov. of Upper Hesse, 10 m. ESE of Braunfels, on 
the Horloff. Pop. 1,033. 

HUNGERFORD, a parish and market-town in 
the SW angle of Berks, and partly also in Wilts. 
Area of p. 6,240 acres. Pop. 2,724.—The town ts 
situated on the river Kennet, which, with the Ken- 
net and Avon canal, affords a navigable communica- 
tion with the Thames on the E, and the Avon and 


‘Bristol channel on the W; while it is connected with 


the Great Western railway by a branch-line, by which 
it is 264 m. WSW of Roading: It thus maintains 


a considerable traffic. It consists principally of one 


long street, near the centre of which is the market- 
house. "The church is an ancient building. 

HUNGERFORD, a township in the Victoria dis- 
trict of Upper Canada, between Sheffield and Hun- 
tingdon. Pop. in 1842, 880. 

UNGER: RF, a village of Prussia, inyth 

reg. of Aix-la-Chapelle, circle of Schleiden, | : 
168. | 
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HUNGERTON, a parish of Leicestershire, 7 m. 
NE of Leicester. Area 2,910 acres. Pop. 267. 

HUNGRUNG, a division of Kunawar, comprising 
the lower part of the course of the Spiti river. It is 


an arid mountain-valley about 20 m. in length, and | 
shire, 5 m. ESE of Knaresborough. Area 3,660 


elevated from 8,500 to 10,000 ft. above sea-level. Its 
area may be taken at 288 sq. m.; and it is divided 
into the districts of Nako, Chango, and Hango. The 
face of the country is arid; the only vegetable pro- 
ductions being a short brown 


Grain is cultiy: in't gion at an elevation of 
138,000 ft. above sea-level. e fort of Shealkur, in 
about 32° N lst. is of some importance. 

HUNGRY BAY, /a bay ow the N coast of Lake On- 
tario, which |#ifords good anchorage and safe shelter 
among the islunds, to shipis of the largest size. 

HUNGRY HILL, a mountain in co. Cork, 124 m. 
WNW of Bantry. Alt. 2,249 ft. It rises up, first 
in rocky, rugged, and steep acclivities, and then in a 
soaring and alpine precipice; and is celebrated for a 
‘stupendous waterfall which it flings from a lake on 
its summit. The stream falls towards the ESE, so as: 
to place its sublime cascade right in the view of Ban- 
try; and it afterwards courses 5 to the head of Ar- 
dagh bay. The upper part of the mountain, down 
one-third of its entire descent, is so mural that the 
stream falls sheer over it without break. 

HUNGRY POINT, a cape on the E coast of the 
island of St. Vincent, in N lat, 13° 28’. 

HUNG-TANG, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Shan-si, 18 m. NE of Ping-yang, on the 
l. bank of the Fuen-ho. 

HUNGU. See Haner. 

HUNINGEN, or Hunineve, a commune and vil- 
lage of France, in the dep. of Haut Rhin, 2m. NW 
of Basle. Pop. 1,422. It was formerly an imp 
tant strciighoul, constructed by Vauban in 1679-81, 


in the form of a regular pentagon. The barracks of the | 


garrison were fitted to contain 4,000 men. In 1815, 
H. held out a long time against the Allies; and the 
destruction of its fortifications took place in conse- 


quence of a stipulation in the treaty of Paris in that 


pestle a village of Prussia, in the reg. of Arns- 
berg, circle of Socst. Pop. 170, 

HUNINGEN (K etx), a parish and village of 
Switzerland, in the cant. and 1 m. N of Basle, on the 
Rhine. Pop. 466. 

HUNINGHAM, a parish of Warwickshire, 6 m. 
NNW of Southam. Area 1,170 acres. Pop. 245. 

HUNISH, or Rv Housisn, the N promontory of 
the isle of Skye, in N lat. 57° 45’. | 

HUNMANBY, a town and parish in the E. R. of 
Yorkshire, situated on a risin 
the sea-shore, and 8 m. from 
p- 7,200 acres. Pop. 1,214. . 

HUNNEBERG, a hilly mass in Sweden, near the 
Venner lake, above which it has an elevation of about 
368 ft.; but the surrounding country is so level that 
it is seen quite distinctly from Kinnekiille, a dis- 
tance of 36 m. It has a quadrangular form, and 
measures about 7 m. on each side, rising at once 
from the plain with very precipitous sides. 

HUNNERWASSER, a town of Bohemia, in the 
cirele and 14 m. NNW of Jung-Bunzlau. Pop. 1,100. 


ground, 4 m. from 
ridlington, Area of 


HUNNINGEN, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 


Aix-la-Chapelle, cirele of Malmedy. Pop. 296. 

HUNSBORN, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Acne circle of Olpe. Pop. 440. _ 

HUN IN, a parish of Hertfordshire, 5 m. W of 
Sawbridgeworth. Area 1,760 acres. Pop. 430. 

HUNSE, a river of Holland, rising in the central 
part of the prov. of Drenthe, and flowing N and NW 
through Groningen to the Lauwer-zee, into which it 
discharges itself after a course of about 50 m. 
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| W. R. of Yorkshire. 
. grass, a few patches of 
juniper, and some thane Sopoaiers and aromatic plants. 


cattle, 10,878 sheep, and 1,311 pigs 





HUNSHELF, a township in the p. of Penistone, 
W.R. of Yorkshire, 7m. SW of Barnsley. Pop.578, 

HUNSHOVEN, a village of Prussia, in the reg. 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, on the Worm. Pop. 637. 

HUNSINGORE, a parish in the W. R. of York- 


acres. Pop. 625. 

HUNSLET, a chapelry in the p. of Leeds, in the 
Pop. 15,852. It forms a sub- 
urb of the town of Leeds, with which it is connected 
by a bridge across the Aire. 

HUNSTANTON, a ya and pleasant watering 
village, on the coast of Norfolk, 9 m. W of Burn- 
hani-Westgate. Area 2,180 acres. Pop.527. There 
is a lighthouse on a lofty cliff in this p., in N lat. 
52° 56’ 54”, E long. 0° 29° 30”. 

HUNSTE, a village of Prussian Westphalia, in 


the gov. of Dusseldorf, near Duisburg. Pop. 842. 


HUNSTON, a parish in Suffolk, § m. NNW of 
Stowmarket. Area 1,120 acres. Pop. 162.— Also a 
parish in Sussex, 2 m. 5 of Chichester. Area 850 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 185; in 1841, 193. / 

HUNSWORTH, a township in the p. of Birstall, 
in the W. R. of Yorkshire, 4 m. SE of Bradford. 
Pop. in 1831, 878; in 1841, 978. ; 

HUNTAU, a “e. river in East Prussia, which 
falls into the Frische-haff, near Brandenburg. 

HUNT BAY, an indentation of the 8 coast of 


| Jamaica, between the parishes of St. Andrew and 


Catherine, and 3 m. NE of Kingston. It is defended 
on the SW by a neck of land, at the extremity of 
which is Fort Augustus. It is nearly circular in 
form, and has a diam. of about 14 m. ’ 
HUNTE, a river of Hanover, which rises in the 
principality of Osnabruck; flows through the Diim- 


mersee; after emerging from it, takes for some time 


the name of Lahne; passes Oldenburg, and runs into 
the Weser at Elsfleth, about 20 m. NE of that town. 

HUNTEBURG, a small town of Hanover, in 
the principality of Osnabruck, on the Hunte, 21 m. 


| NE of Verden. 


HUNTER, a township of Green co., in the state of 
New York, U. S., 18 m. W of Catskill, and 54 m. 
SW of Albany. It is situated on the principal range 
of the Catskill mountains, and contains the pea 
named Round-Top, which rises to the height of 3,804 
ft. above the Hudson. It is drained by the head- 
branches of Schoharie creek, but possesses little fer- 


tility. Pop.in 1840, 2,019. The village is on Scho- 
harie creek, and contained at the same period 300 


inhabitants. . 
HUNTER, a county in the middle district of New 
South Wales; bounded on the N by Brisbane co,; on 


the NE by Durham co.; on the E by Northumber- 


land co.; on the SE by Cumberland co.; on the SW 


by Cook co.; and on the W by Roxburgh and Phillip 


counties. It is intersected from W to E by a range 


-of mountains, and watered by numerous streams, 
| affluents of the rivers which form its boundary lines, 


namely, on the N by the Goulburn and Hunter rivers, 
on the E by the Woloumbi and Macdonald, on the 5 
by the Colo, and on the NW by Widden creek. Its 
live stock in 1849 amounted to 1,500 horses, 7,358 

TER, a river of Australia, which has a SSW 


course through a mountainous district, and falls into 


| Prince Frederick’s harbour, to the N of the estuary 


of Roe river, in 5 lat. 15°, E long. 125° 25’—Also a 
river of New South Wales, which has its source m 
the NE extremity of Brisbane co., at the base of the 


| dividing range; and runs first NE, and then SW, along 





the confines of Brisbane and Durham agit =a 
reaching the W point of the latter co., and being: 
joined by the Goulburn from the W, it bends ESE; 


forms the line of separation between 
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‘Pop. in 1840, 24,789. Its capital is 
HUNTERSTO 
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Gloucester cos, on the N, and Hunter and North- 
umberland on the 5; and after a total course of 120 
m. falls into the port of the same name. It is navi- 
gable for about 35 m. from the coast.—Of its nu- 
merous afiluents the principal are the Isis, Dart, 
and on the 1, 
the Fall, Paterson, and William aah considerable 
export of wine is now taking place from this river; | 
but a vastly more important trade is that of coal, 
which is now exported from Newcastle, at the mouth 
of the river, in great quantities. The whole basin 
of the H. is reported to be one coal-field, extending | 
from the sea at Newcastle to the dividing-range 100 | 
m. inland. A seam 11 ft. thick and lying at the 
depth of only 20 or 30 fath. from the surface, is now 
working; and its produce is transported to Newcastle 
by a railway about 2 m. in length. A railroad from 

ewcastle to Maitland, and thence to Patrick’s plains, 
is contemplated. The aborigines call this river the 


Goquun. 
HUNTER (Care), a cape on the SW coast of 
nee neo a, in N lat. 9° 42’. 

R (Port), a port of New South Wales, 
on vhe E E coast, at the mouth of the river of the same 
name, between the counties of Durham and North- | 
umberland, 59 m. N and 22 m. E from Port Jackson, | n 
in 5 lat. 32° 56’, and E long. 151° 43’. Its entrance, 


which is under 1 m. in breadth, is formed by Pirate- | 
promontory, on the N, and by | 
Near the latter is the town of | 


point, a low sand 
Coal-head on the a. 
Newcastle, in 5 lat. 32° 55’ 50”, E. long. of Sydney 
O° 34° 45”. 
islands, the principal of which are Ash-Spit, Demp- 
ster, Mackellar, and Chapman. The arm which 
runs to the NE bears the name of Fullarton cove. 
In its vicinity are mines of coal. 

HUNTER’S BROOK, a stream of Lower Canada, 
in the SW extremity of Drayton township, which 
joins the Connecticut between Hall’s-creek and In- 
dian stream. 

HUNTER’S ISLAND, or Onasevuse, an island of 
the S. Pacific, in the group of the Friendly islands, 
and to the NW of the Fiji islands, men Hors- 
burgh in 5 lat. 15° 30’, E long. 17 It is said 
to be of considerable extent; to rise high, ‘and to pos- 
sess considerable fertility, producing fruit of different 
kinds in “erkecpace abundance. Its existence has, how- 
geste a recent navigators. 

S ISLANDS a fier islands, m | 
the wea western carte Bass’ strait, and near the NW ex- 
tremity of Van Diemen’s land, consisting of two large 
islands named Barren and the Three Hummocks, and 
several smaller islands. They were discovered by 
Flinders in 1798, and were afterwards saga 
Freycinet and Boulanger. The channel b 


these islands are separated from King islan +s nah | 


NW is sometimes named Hunter's channel. It is 
about 36 m. in breadth, and in common with other 
parts of Bass’ strait abounds with flying fish and seals. 
_ HUNTER’S LAKE, a sheet of water in N. Amer- 
ica, in N lat. 64° 6’, W long, 113° 25". The sur- 
rine country exhibits only a few stunted pines, 
HUNTERDON, a county in the W part of the 
state of New Jersey, U. S., bounded on the SW by 
the Delaware, and watered in the W by several affin- 
ents of that river, and in the E by Raritan river. It 
is level towards the S, and generally mountainous. 
emington. 
WN, a village of Strabane town- 
ship, Adam’s co., in the mist of mode Porsp U.5., 
35 m. SW of n 1840 of about | 
30 dwellings.—Also a tonenahip of ag 5 Pee Canada, in 
the co. of St. Maurice, and rear of Riviere-du-Lonp, 
Grandpré, and Dumontier. It is well-watered, but 
its soil is shallow, and towards the rear it rises into 


Within the area of ‘the port are several | 


broken and almost mountainous rast It famed 


however, with pine, cedar, and hemlock. 
HUNTERSVILLE, a vi in Pocahontas oy 
in the state of Virginia, U. 8., 190 m. WNW of 


Richmond, on Kapp’s creek, 6 m. above its entrance 
into Greenbriar river, and at an alt. of 1,800 ft. above 
the Atlantic. Pop. in 1840, 130. 
HUNTINGDON, a borough and market-town, the 
| capital of the co. of thesame name. It stands on the 
N side of the Ouse, on a gentle rising ground, and is 
connected by three bridges and a causeway with the 
town of Godmanchester, ? m. to the SSE, on the 
Cambridge road. Kimbolton is 10 m. distant W by 
5, and London 587 m. 58W. Pop. in 1801, 2,035; 
in 1831, 3,267; in 1841, of parl. burgh, 5,500. ‘Tt con- 
sists principally of a long range of houses commenc- 
ing at the bridge over the Ouse, and extending near- 


/ly 1 m. on each side of the N road from London, to- 


wards the N boundary of the borough. The mar- 
ket-place is tolerably spacious; on the 5 side stands 


the town-hall, with a sort of piazza in front and at 


the sides for the market people. The lower part of 
the latter building is divided for assize purposes into 
two courts; above is a spacious assembly-room. 
ae are baths, and asmall theatre, and in ae vici- 
y of the town is a race-course. The new county- 
jai is situated to the W of the town. The burgh 
comprises the parishes of All Saints, St. Benedict, 
St. John the Baptist, and St. Mary. United area 
1,230 acres. St. Mary’s church consists of a nave, 
chancel, and aisles, with a handsome embattled tower, 
—Under the new municipal act, the boundaries of 
the borough, comprehending its 4 parishes, were left 
unaltered, and the borough was appointed to be gov- 
erned by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, The in- 
come of the borough for 1839 was £458, chiefly aris- 
ing from borough rates. H. has returned 2 members 
to parliament ever since 23° Edward L: the old 
boundaries coincided with those of the municipal 
borough and the 4 parishes of H.; but the parish and 
borough of Godmanchester were united with it by the 
Reform act. In 1837, the number of electors regis- 
tered’ for H. and Godmanchester was 389; in 1848, 
ai4. His a ~place, and the princi place 
of election for the co.-members.—Lying i in t nie 
of an agricultural district, this town participates 
the fluctuations of the agricultural interests; bat 
trade:is not carried on here to any degree of impor- 
tance, and there are no manufactures, besides the 
produce of the ordinary trades carried on in all towns 
of any magnitude. e Ouse being navigable from 
Lynn, through H. and up to Bedford, it derives its 
pupply of coals, wood, &c., from Lynn, by barges, and 
by the same route exports its corn and other agricul- 
tural produce. The agricultural trade here is prin- 
cipally in wool and corn. 

HUNTINGDON, a central county in the state of 
Pennsylvania, U. 5., comprising an area of 1,276 sq. 
m., watered by Juniata river, and its tributary Rays- 
town branch. The level parts are fertile and well- 
cultivated. The mountains are well covered with 
timber, and contain iron in abundance, lead, bitumi- 


nous coal, salt, and alum. It is intersected by the 
Pennsylvania canal, and in the W part is the railroad 
which crosses the Alleghany mountains. Pop. in 


1840, 35,484; in 1850, only 24,789. Its capital, of the 
same name, is on the side of the Frankstown 
branch of the Juniata river, 50 m. from the mouth 
of the latter, and 92 m. WNW of Harrisburg. 
Pop. 1,145 —Also a pein ad case —— 
comprising an area, y lev ’ 
watered ~ Wabash eek: and its tributaries Scima” 
nia and Little rivers, and intersected by the Wa 

and Erie canal. Pop. in 1850, 7,850, cap., W 
bears the same name, is on he bank.of Wi 
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river, and 105 m. NNE of Indianapolis.— Also ay) 
lands are productive. 


township of Luzerne co., in the same state, bordered 


on the N by North mountain, and in the SE by | 
Knob mountain. Pop. 1,510.—Also a township of 
Adam’s co., in the same state, 12 m. NE of Gettysburg. 
Tt has a level surface, bordered on the W by Bermu- 
dian creek. The soil consists of calcareous loam and 
gravel. Pop. 1,481.—<Also a village in Carroll co., 
in the state of Tennessee, on the S fork of Obion 
river.—Also a township of Chittenden co., in the 
; It con- 
tains one of the highest summits of the Green moun- 


state of Vermont, 20 m. W of Montpelier. 
tains, and is generally hilly, and destitute of fertility. 


The principal river by which it is watered is the 
Huntingdon, a branch of Onion river. Pop. 914.—_ 
’ Canada, in the Victoria 
district, to the W of the township of Hungerford. It 


Also a township of Upper 


has a small lake in the NE corner, and is to a con- 
siderable extent well-cultivated. Pop. in 1842, 1,099, 


chiefly Protestant Irish.—Also a village of Lower 
Canada, partly in the township of Hitchinbrook, and 


partly in that of Godmanchester, co. of Beanharnois. 


It lies on each side of the Chateauguay river, over 


which a strong bridge has been thrown to connect 
id ala parts of the village, Pop. 125, chiefly 
sh. 

HUNTINGDON (East), a township of West- 
moreland co., in the state of Pennsylvania, U. §., 
drained by Jacob’s creek. Pop. in 1840, 1,774. 

HUNTINGDON (Nogrrs), a township of West- 
moreland co., in the state of Pennsylvania, U. 8. 
Pop. in 1840, 1,873. 

NGDON (Sours), a township of West- 
moreland co., in the state of Pennsylvania, U. 8. 
Pop. in 1840, 2,793. 

HUNTINGDON ISLAND, an island of British 
North America, off the E coast of Labrador, at the 
entrance of Sandwich bay, in N) lat, 54°. 

_ HUNTINGDONS 4 or Huss, a small in- 
land county of England; bounded on the N by North- 
amptonshire, from which -it is divided by the river 
Nene; on the NE, E, and SE, by Cambridgeshire; 
on the SW by Bedfordshire; and on the NW by 
Northamptonshire. Its form is an irregular square, 
measuring about 18 m. from NE to SW and from 
NW to SE. It has an area of 345 sq. m., or 220,800 
acres; or, according to parliamentary returns, 241,690 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 37,568; in 1831, 53,100; the 
latter consisting of 11,278 families, of whom 6,231 
were chiefly employed in agriculture; 2,940 in trade, 
manufactures, 
oeomnien. Pop. = pee creo oh to 100 sta- 
acres, ‘8 per cent. below the average for 
all England an | Wales; in 1851, 60,320.—-No part of 
this co. consists of hills of any great height; an elevated 
tract of land, however, rans W from Cambridgeshire 
towards the town of Huntingdon, whence it strik 
NNW to the valley of the Nene at Wansford; N and 
NE of this ridge is the fen district of the co. Ano- 
ther elevated ridge enters the co. on the S near Pot- 
ton in Bedfordshire, and runs N to the valley of the 
Ouse near Huntingdon, where it subsides. The dis- 
trict contiguous to the Ouse, which flows across the 
SE part, consists of beautiful and fertile meadows. 
The central and W parts, which are finely diversified 
in their surface, are fruitful in corn and spri 
with woods. In ancient times the whole upland part 
of H. was a dense forest appropriated to the pleasures 
and excitements of the chase; hence, indeed,—from 
: Hunter's down, —the name of Huntingdon itself is 
derived. The fens of H. adjoin those of Ely, and 
consist of 44,000 acres, exclusive of about 5,000 acres 
of what are called ‘skirty lands,’ which are consid- 
ered good pasture-grounds. These her consti- 
tute nearly a seventh part of what is called the Bed- 
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navi 


and handicraft; and 2,107 otherwise. 


the clay, and intermixed with 


Se nn mn 


ford level. About 8,000 or 10,000 acres of the fens 


_ Rivers and meres.) Besides the Nene, which skirts 
the N borders, the Ouse—sornetimes called the Lesser 

to distinguish it from the Yorkshire Ouse—is 
the only river of magnitude connected with this co, 
It enters from Bedfordshire, between St. Neots and 
Little Paxton, whence it runs N 11 m. to Hunting- 
don, and then E to St. Ives, beyond which, near 
Holywell, 7 m. from Huntingdon, it skirts the co. for 
5 m. on the E border, running NNE, and finally en- 


ters the Bedford level in the vicinity of Erith. “This 


river is navigable along its whole course across 


the co. One of the tributaries to the Ouse rises 
near Thurning, on the NW border of the co., 
and flows SE into the Ouse at Huntingdon. Ano- 
ther tributary comes nah, the vicinity of High- 
am-Ferrers, and flowing by Kimbolton, joins the 
Ouse below St. Neots. The Nene rises in North- 
amptonshire, and flowing through a delightful vale, 
reaches. Huntingdonshire, near Elton, where it be- 
comes the boundary between both counties; meander- 
ing to the N, it passes Yarwell and Wansford and then 
winding E through a more level country, it pursues 
a devious course to»Peterborough, below which it 
sinks into the fens. It is navigable throughout its 
course along the borders of this co.; but the old 
channel, whence the present navigable channel sepa- 


Fates at Standground sluice, is not now continuously 


navigable. It is navigable for upwards of 1 m. from 
the sluice; and near Ramsey town again becomes 
ble, and rejoins the present channel at Wis- 

On the border of this co., and partly in the 
adjoining co. of Cambridge, is Whittlesea dyke, a 
navigable cut from the old channel, near Stand- 
ground sluice, to the part navigable near Ramsey; 
and thence to the old Bedford river in Cambridge- 
shire. ‘These cuts afford facilities for the export of 
agricultural produce, and the import of timber and 
general merchandise.—There are three large Is. 
or lakes in the N quarter of the co., named Whittle- 
sea mere, Ramsey mere, and Ugg mere. Whittle- 
sea mere is the largest, covering an area of several 


| miles in extent. 


-| The great North road enters this co. 
from Papworth St. Everard, and a along the 
line of the ancient Ermin-street, through Godman- 
chester and Huntingdon, traverses the co. in a NNE 
direction by Stilton, Norman-Cross, and Chesterton, 
to Wandsford, near which it enters Northampton- 
shire. Another road from London passes through 
Barnet and Baldock, and joins the great North road 
at Alconbury hill, between Huntingdon and Stilton. 
The highway rates for 3 years, ending 1814, show 
an average total expenditure of £7,924, on 139 m. 
of paved streets and turnpike roads, and 357 m. of 
other highways. The returns of turnpike trusts, for 
1836, show a total expenditure of £11,282 18s. 2d., 
by 7 turnpike trusts in this co.; and the highway 
returns, for 1839, an expenditure of £6,226, on 378 
m. of road.—The railways of this co, are noticed 
under the head HerTroRDsHIRE. * 

Subsoil, soil, &c.] Nearly the whole substratum 
of this co. is com of one thick bed of the Ox- 
ford oolitic clay, nearly 700 ft. thick, and varied 
only on the surface 


by interspersions of gravel,—the 
debris of the nieddbichorieig chealkc-vange: The iron- 
sand occupies the SE part of the co., rising into low 


hills. Forest marble, or stonebrash, is found in the 
hills, bounding the valley of the Nene, on the con-’ 
ptonshire. 


fines, next Northam —The general nature 


of the soil is either a strong deep clay with loam, or 
a dee gravelly teoll lah toon ma consider=" 


ably, lying in patches of gravel and sand ami ym 
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ever the level is lowest. Peat is found in many 
places. The climate of H. is deemed rather mild, 
and more salubrious, especially to natives, than 
might be expected, where there is so much fen-land, 


and so deficient a supply of pure water. The most 


unhealthy parts are in the vicinity of the low marshy 
land bay Baihae , Huntingdon, and Yaxley in the 
neighbourhood of Whittlesea mere.—According to 
the ‘ Agricultural Survey,’ the average produce of 
H. does not denote great fertility of soul. The agri- 
cultural produce of the co. consists of wheat, oats, 
barley, and hemp; rape is grown in the fens, and 
turnips on some of the drier soils; mustard-seed is 
produced in considerable quantities, and hops are 
occasionally grown.—The breed of sheep upon the 
enclosed pastures is of a mixed description, nearly 
approaching to the Leicester and Lincoln kinds. 
The breed of cows is not very select; and dairy 
farming is little followed. Of the so-called Stilton 
cheese, none is now produced in the H. dairies, the 
article now sold under that name being Leicester or 
Lincoln produce. 

Manufactures, trade, §c.] Agriculture occupying 
the chief attention of the inhabitants of this co., 
scarcely any manufactures ape carried on, except 
wool-stapling and spinning yarn. The latter prin- 
cipally occupies the women and children in the win- 
ter-season, when they cannot find more profitable 
employment in agricultural pursuits.—H. comprises 
i nndcada: vise 


land, and Leightonstone; 107 parishes; 1 county- 
town, and parliamentary borough, Huntingdon, in- 
eluding 2 municipal boroughs, Huntingdon, and 
Godmanchester; and 6 market-towns, Huntingdon, 
Godmanchester, Kimbolton, Ramsey, St. Ives, and 
St. Neots. This co. is ecclesiastically divided into 
the following deaneries: viz. Yaxley, St. Ives, Leigh- 
tonstone, Huntingdon, St. Neots, all in the archd. of 
Huntingdon, and recently transferred from the dio. 
of Lincoln, to the dio. of Ely.—The number of 
friendly societies in the co., on 20th Nov., 1839, was 
55; income, £6,068; in 1848, 54; income £6,498. 
The number of savings’ banks, on 20th Nov., 1838, 
was 1; total number of depositors, 1,319; total 
amount deposited, £37,694; in 1848 the number of 
depositors was 1.982; the amount of deposits £54,630; 


average £28.—The poor-rate returns for 3 years to_ 


Easter 1750, show an average expenditure of £3,306 
on the poor of this co.; in 1839, am expenditure of 
£25,100; in 1847, £29,608, being. at the rate of 2s. 
in the pound on the property assessed to poor-rates, 
and 9s. 64d. per head on the pop., the average for 
England being 6s. 14d.—The annual value of pro- 

ty assessed to income tax for the year ending Sth 
April, 1843, was £401,683, of which £312,082 was 
on lands.—Property rated to poor’s rates in 1847, 
£296,868.—This co. returns 2 members to parlia- 
ment, who are polled for at Huntingdon and Stilton, 
the principal place of election being Huntingdon. 
The number of electors registered for the co. in 
1837, was 2,805; in 1846, 3,047. Besides the coun- 
ty-members, the borough of Huntingdon, with the 
corporate town and p. of Godmanchester, returns 2 
members.—H. is comprehended in the Norfolk cir- 
cuit. ‘The assizes and quarter-sessions are held at 
Huntingdon, where the county-jail is situated. Cam- 
bridgeshire is joined with this co. in the civil admin- 
istration; there being but one high-sheriff for both 
.of them. The ave commitments between the 
years 1829 and 1833 was 50 in a pop. of 53,192 in 
1831. Between 1845 and 1847 they were 18-7 per 
cent. below the average for all England and Wales. 
In 1848 the committals were 104. 


the extensive territory of the Jceni, a 


History] FL, with the adjacent counties of Cambridge, Nor- 
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. was afterwards subjugated by the ! 


orman-Cross, Hurstingstone, Tose- | 








powerful British tribe, included in the Roman division of the 
kingdom, in the district named Flavia Corsariensis. In the early 
Saxon times this co. formed part of the kingdom of East Anglia, 
and was then called Huntedun or menace ged It 

con- 


sovereigns, 
tinued under their dominion till the union of the Saxon states 
into one monarchy. When the Normans became masters of 
England, the Conqueror, in 1068, gave the earldom of Hunting- 
don to Waltheof, a noble Saxon, on whom he also bestowed the 
hand. of his niece, Judith, David, prince of Scotland, having 
married the heiress of Waltheof, was made earl of Hontingdon 
in 1108, and the honour continued in his family til1219. In the 
wars. occasioned by the rival claims of Bruce and Baliol to the 
Scottish crown, this earldom was seized by the kings of Eng- 
land; and Edward IIL, in his 11th year, created William Clinton 
earl of Huntingdon. Henry VIIL, in his 2ist year, bestowed it 
on George Hastings, grandson to the Lord Hastings, beheaded 
by the duke of Gloucester; and in his posterity it continued till 
the decease of Francis, 10th and last earl of this family, in 1789, 
when the tithe was supposed to have become extinct; but a satis- 
factory title having been produced by a new claimant of the 
Hastings’ family, in 1814, the earldom was revived, and still 
exists, 

HUNTINGFIELD, a parish in Suffolk, 4 m. SW 
of Halesworth. Area 2,570 acres. Pop. in 1841, 397. 

HUNTINGFORD, a settlement in the E part of 
the township of Zorra, Upper Canada, containing 
about 50 inhabitants. 

HUNTINGTON, a parish in Herefordshire, 4 m. 
SW of Kington, on the Arrow. Area 2,120 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 264; in 1841, 262.—Also a parish and 
township in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 3 m. NNE of 
York, on the Foss. Area of p. 4,830 acres. Pop. in 
1851, 626; in 1841, 652. Area of township 2,760 
acres. .Pop. 490.—Also a township in the p. of St. 
Oswald, Cheshire, 3 m. SE of Chester. Area 970 
acres. Pop. in 1881, 112; in 1841, 143.—Also a 
chapelry in the p. of Holmer, Herefordshire. Area 
600 acres. Pop. in 1831, 69; in 1841, 115.—Also a 
township in the p. and 2} m. N of Cannock. Pop. 
in 1831, 106; in 1841, 121. | 

HUNTINGTON, a township of Fairfield co., in 
the state of Connecticut, 17 m. W of New Haven, 
bordered on the E by Housatonic river, which is 
here crossed by two bridges. The surface is un- 
dulating, and the soil fertile. Pop. 1,326.—Also 
a township of Suffolk co., in the state of New 
York, extending across the widest part of Long 


| Island, and 189 m. SE of Albany. It is pies 
| le diversity o soil, 


hilly, and possesses considerable 

It is indented by several bays extending from 
Long Island id, and is drained by several small 
streams which flow into Great South bay on the 5. 
Pop. 6,562. ‘The village is situated at the head of 
Huntington harbonr, a branch of the bay of the same 
name. Pop. 400.—Also a township of Lorrain co., 


in the state of Ohio, 20 m. SW of Elyria, watered by 


the W branch of Black river.—Also a township of 
Brown co., in the same state, bordered on the 5 by 
Ohio river. Pop. 2,362.—Also a township of Gallia 
co., in the same state, watered by Racoon river. Pop. 
971.—Also a township of Ross co., in the same state. 
Its soil is fertile and well-cultivated. Pop. 1,169. 
HUNTINGTON BAY, an indentation of Hem 
stead township, Suffolk co., in the state of New Yor 
U. 8., extending from Long Island sound, between 
Eaton’s and Lloyd’s Neck. It affords good harbour- 


age, and abounds with fish and sea-fowl. 


~ HUNTISHAM, a township in the p. of Goodrich, 
Herefordshire, 44 m. NE of Monmouth. Pop. 127, 
LEY, a parish in Gloucestershire, 4 m. 5 
of Newent. Area 1,480 acres. Pop. in 1841, 511. 
HUNTLEY, a township of Upper Canada, in the 
Dalhousie district, intersected by a branch of the 
Mississippi and Carp rivers. It has some good Iand, 
and is to a connicennae itd phe The tim- 
ber is chiefly pine. Pop. in 5 Agta 
HUNTLEY, a parish and town in Aberd 
The p. is intersected from W to E | 
Pop. in 1831, 3,545; in 1641, 3, 
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stands 
ron, 34m. NW of Aberdeen. Pop. in 1541, 2,781. 
HUNTON, a parish in Kent, 44 m. SSW of Maid- 
stone, intersected by the Beult. Area 1,940 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 765; in 1841, 740.—Also a chapelry in 


ee a a a 


Whitchurch. Area 1,560 acres. Pop. in 1831, 112; 


Brompton-Patrick, and partly in that of Hornby, 
N. R. of Yorkshire. Area 1,770 acres. Pop. 534. 


state of Ohio, U. S.,175 m. NE of Columbus. Pop. 
in 1840, 911. . 

HUNTSHAM, a parish in Devonshire, 34 m. SE 
of Bampton. Area 2,930 acres. Pop. in 1841, 157. 
- HUNTSHAW, a parish in Devonshire, 23 m. 
NNE of Great Torrington. Area 2,890 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 312; in 1841, 296. 

HUNT’S-HOLLOW, a village of Portage town- 
ship, Alleghany co., in the state of New York, U. S., 
255 m. W of Albany. Pop. 200. 

HUNTSPILL, a parish in Somerset, 54 m. N of 
Bridgewater, on the Parret, and on the Bristol and 
Exeter railway. Area 5,010 acres. Pop. 1,643. 

HUNTSVILLE, a village: of Surrey co., in the 
state of North Carolina, U. S., 188 m. WNW of Ra- 
leigh, on the W side of Gadkin-river.—aAlzo a vy. of 
Madison co., in the state of Alabama, 153 m. NNE 
of Tuscaloosa, and 10 m. N of the Tennessee river. 
Pop. in 1840, 2,496.—Also a y. of Randolph co., in 
the state of Missouri, 78 m. NNW of Jefferson city, 
on the E side of E. Chariton river.—Also a y. of 
Madison co., in the state of Arkansas, 175 m. NW 
of Little Rock, on the S side of the War Eagle 
branch of White river. 

HUNTWICK wira FOULBAY axp NOSTAL, 
a township in the p. of Wragby, W. R. of Yorkshire. 
Pop. in 1841, 152. 

HUNWICK AND HELMINGTON, a township 
in the p. of St. Andrew Auckland, co. of ‘Durham, 
34 m. NNW of Bishop- Auckland, on thé Wear. 
Area 1,560 acres. Pop. in 1881, 164; in 1841, 338. 

HUNWORTH, a parish in Norfolk, 2} m. SSW 
of Holt, in the deep vale of the Glaven. Area 940 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 285; in 1841, 234. 

HUNYAD, a comitat or administrative province 
of Austria, in Transylvania; bounded on the N by 
the comitat of Zarand; on the NE by that of Lower 
Weissenburg; on the E by the district of Szaszvaros 
and the comitat of Lower Weissenburg; on the SE 
and 5 by Wallachia; and on the SW and W by Hun- 
gary. It is 81 m. in length from NW to SE, and 54 

m, mm breadth, and contains a superficies of 97 
f Austrian sq. mm, with a pop. in 1887 of 142,600. 
The comitat is generally mountainous, and in the 
S it is futersanted by the Carpathian chain, and con- 
|{ tains the lofty summit of the Retezat. it belongs 
}} in its entire extent to the basin of the Danube: and 
is divided, by a ridge of mountains running to the 5, 
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basin of the Maros, a large river which runs from E 
to W, and receives the Reu-mare-Sztrehl, Csern 
&c. The other forms part of the basin of the Chyl, 
which has its source in Mount Petra or Petru, and 
in its course through the comitat is joined se a 
Streams of minor importance. The arable land was 
estimated in 1837 at 26,904 jochs. The principal 
productions of the soil are corn, maize, fruit, wine, and 





|; mountain herbage, and game is abundant. Go 
|: silver and copper are found in considerable aun 


|; ties, and mineral springs exist in some of its locali- 
ties.—The_comitat is divided into three principal 


parts, the valley of Hotzing, and the circles on this 
( side and beyond the river; and these are subdivided | 


oe 
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at the confluence of the Bogie and the Deve- | into 18 marches. The chief town is Vaida-Hunyad, 
the p. of Crawley, Southamptonshire, 5 m. § of 


in 1841, 111.—Also a township, partly in the p. of 


HUNTSBURG, a township of Geauga co., in the 


| the Ave 





een 


into two parts. The northern section belongs to the | 








timber. Cattle in great numbers are pastured on the 
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or Vajda-Hunyad. 
HUNYAD Baste), a town of Transylvania, in 

the comitat an 

Sebes-Korés. : 
HUNYAD (Vaspa). See Vaspa-Hunyap. 
HUON RIVER, a river of Van Diemen’s Land, 


which has its source in a chain of lakes between 
| Wedge mount and Frankland hills, in the plains of 
'the same name, to the E of Rockingham co.; runs 


with considerable sinuosities towards the E, dividing 
in its course the cos. of Buckingham and Kent; re- 
ceives Mount river on the L.; bends. 8, and forming 
a considerable estuary, flows into D’Entrecasteaux 
channel, by an embouchure 3 m. in width, and op 
site a small island of the same name. On the E side 
of H. river, and near its mouth, is Victoria port. Its 
lower banks are clothed with magnificent timber, 
some of the trees exceeding 180 ft.in height, and 28 
ft. in circum. 

HUON’S ISLANDS, a group of islands in the S. 
Pacific, to the NW of the island of New Caledonia, 
in § lat. 18° 18’, E long. 168°. They were discov- 
ered by D’Entrecasteaux in 1793. 

HU-PIH, a province of China, lying between the 
parallels of 29° and 33°, and the meridians of 108° 
and 116°, nearly in the centre of the country. It 
has the prov. of Ho-nan on the N; of Ngan-Hoei 
on the E; Kiang-si and Hu-nan on the 8; and 
Sechwen on the W. The Han-kiang intersects it 
from NW to SE; and the Yan-tse-kiang from W to 
E. Its cap. is Wu-chang-fu.—The area of the united 
provs. of Hu-nan and Hu-pih is estimated by Gutz- 
laff at 144,770 sq. m. . 

HUPARLAC, a village of France, in the dep. of 
yron, cant. and 5 m. ENE of St. Amans- 
des-Cots. Pop. 730. Cattle fairs are held here 4 


| times a-year, 


HUPPAYE, a department and province of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Brabant. Pop. of dep. 942; 


| of com. 759. 


HUPPY, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Somme, cant. of Hallencourt, 8 m. SW of Abbe- 
ville. Pop. 900. It has an oil manufactory. 

HURD (Care), the NW point of land between 
Lake Huron and Georgian bay, in Upper Canada. 
It is 121 m. from Goderich. 

HURD (Port), a harbour on the NW coast of 
Australia, at the bottom of Gordon bay, in § lat. 11° 
39’ 30”, extending in a SE direction for 8 m. 

HURDA, a town of Hindostan, 40 m. SSE of 


URDSFIELD, a township in the p. of Prest- 
pares Cheshire, 2m. NE of Macclesfield. Pop.3,551- 
_..HURDWAR, Horei-Dcrwasov, or Harmwaka, 

t. e., ‘the Gate of Hurri,’ or Vishnu,] a town of 
Hindostan, prov. of Delhi, 36 m. E of Sharunpur, 
situated on the W bank of the Ganges, near to 


where that river issues through the Sivalic chain 


into the plains. The town itself is small and scat- 
tered; and in fact chiefly consists of ghawts or stairs 


a, | for the greater facility of bathing, and of houses for 


wealthy pilgrims. A handsome range of buildings 
backs an esplanade which runs along the bank of 
the river; and deep and dense woods run down from 


| the neighbouring forest to the W suburb, where they 


unite their verdant avenues to the arched gateways 
and pillared colonnades of the streets. Many of 


| the temples are beautiful objects on account of their 


picturesque form and position, and all are fine spe- 
cimens of ancient Hindu sculpture. The break in 
| the chain of hills through which the river here bursts! 


— 


is about 13m. in breadth. Siena ee: iy 
Hj. is one of the. cele rT t 


and with a rapid current. 
“brated places of Hindu purification; and pilgrims’ 


Chanel 











30m. WNW of Klausenburg, on the — | 
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from every part of India resort annually to its tem- 
ples, and to obtain purification in the waters of 
the sa | river at this particular spot. The month 
of April is the general time of assembly; on which 
oceasion a number of merchants from all parts of 
India, China, Persia, Tartary, and Bokhara, also 
attend, and form one of the largest fairs held in 
Hindostan. The fair is held in the bed of the 
river, which at this season is confined within narrow 
limits. Every 6th year the fair has a larger assem- 
blage; and every 12th year, the concourse to the 
kum, as it is termed, is still more prodigious. The 
usnal estimate of the visitors at H., one year with 
another, viz. 2,000,000, is believed to be rather be- 
low than above the trne average. The country 
round about is then formed into one vast camp of 
Arabs, Cingalese, Persians, Tartars, Sikhs, Chinese, 
and Europeans. The cattle and animal department 
at this fair is the best in India: horses, elephants, 
monkeys, the yak, the nylghau, bears, leopards, and 
cheetas, are brought hither for sale. 

HURIEL, a small town of France, in the dep. of 
the Allier, on an eminence, 6 m. NW of Montlucgon. 
Pop. 2,730. 

HURIKL, a village of the Punjab, on the Snt- 
ledge, 33 m. 5 of Amritsir. | 
_ HURIN, a town of Persia, in Irak-Ajemi, 30 m. 
NW of Zohab. 

_ HURLEY, a parish of Berkshire, 5 m. NW of 
Maidenhead. Area 4,530 acres. Pop. 1,119. 

HURLEY, a township and village of Ulster co., 
New York, U.&., 68 m. S of Albany. Pop. 2,200. 

HURON, a county in the N part of Ohio, U.5., 
watered by Black, Vermilion, and Huron rivers. 
Area 800 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 23,933; in 1850, 
26,202.—Also a co. in Michigan, being the point of | 
land between Lake Huron and Saginaw bay.—Also 
a township in ares co., in New York, 183 m. W 
by N of Albany, skirted by Lake Ontario. Pop. in 
1840, 1,945.—Also a township in Erie co., in Ohio, 
111 m. N by E of Columbus, on Lake Erie. Pop. | 
1,488.—Also a township in Wayne co., in Michigan. 
_ HURON, a district and county of Upper Canada, 
organized in 1842 from a section of London district. 
ye ee i bee Deen of Ashfield, Biddulph, 

, Colbor ounie, ae ice, 5, Easthope, 
WN. Easthope, Fullarton, Goderich, Hubbert, Hay, 
Hullett, Logan, M‘Killop, M'‘Gillivray, Stephen, 
Stanley, Tuckersmith, Usborne, and Wawanosh, all 
of which, with the exception of the first and last, 
are the property of the fanmis company. A large 
portion of the land is good; but some parts are ra- 
ther hilly and rugged ; the land on the borders of the | 
lake, and of the Maitland river, is generally poor.— 
The Maitland, Bayfield, and Thames rivers, which 
all take their rise in the H, swamp, water this dis- 
trict. Goderich is the chief town. Pop. in 1845, 
18,500; in 1848, 20,450, of whom 2,060 were pro- 
prietors. Houses in 1848, 3,624. In the latter year 
this district possessed 17 grist-mills, 33 saw-mills, a 
falling-mill, 10 distilleries whose produce amounted 
to 29,520 galls. 2 breweries, 7 tanneries, and 39 
asheries whose produce amounted to 6,230 cwts. of 
ashes, 3 woollen factories, and 2 foundries. The 
number of acres under cultivation in 1844 was 30,816. 

HURON, a lake of North America, and one of 
the largest in the world, “more oceanic and more 
solemnly grand” than either of the lakes Ontario or 
Erie. It lies between the parallels of 43° 10’ and 
47° 30’ N lat., and between 80° 45’ and 84° 45’ W 
long.; and communicates with Lake Superior by the 
straits of St. Mary on the NW; with Lake Michigan 
on the W; and with Lake Erie on the S, by the nver 
St. Clair, which is its outlet. It is also connected 
by means of the Severn river with Lake Simcoe, 





which, however, is not pave: Lake Huron, in 
point of extent, yields but little to Lake Superior; 
its greatest length is 250 m.; at its W extremity it 
is less than 100 m., and at about 100 m. from its E 
shore it is barely 60 m. broad; but near the centre 
it suddenly eaite away SE to the breadth of 190 m, 
Measuring the circumf. through all its curvatures, it 
has an outline of about 1,200 m. It has an area of 
about 20,400 sq.m. Its banks vary in height, being 
in some parts low and sandy, and in others rising in 
high clay land 120 ft. In its N regions, and from 
its W side, an extensive series of islands, called the 
Manitoulin [i. e. Spirit] islands, stretches in an E 
direction for 160 m. ‘These islands almost divide 
the great expanse called the Georgian bay from the 
body of the lake. Some of them measure from 20 
to 30 m. in length, by 10, 12, and 15 m. in breadth; 
and one of them called the Great Manitoulin, is about 
80 m. in length, and from 24 to 25 m. wide. This 
latter island is the onlv inhabited one. On some of 
these islands the land rises into elevations of con- 
siderable height; and besides this great chain, there 
are many others of inferior dimensions, grouped in 
various parts of the lake, rendering its navigation 
intricate, and in some places, particularly towards 
the W end, even dangerous. On this lake, also, the 
navigator is often assailed by violent storms attended 
with thunder and lightning. Tobermory, near Cape 
Hard, is an excellent harbour; but with the excep- 
tion of Goderich at the mouth of the Hartland, and 
the basin at the exit of the Riviere-au-Sable, there 
is not a single place of security for aby kind of ves- 
sel between the river Sangume and the 5t. Clair. 
The lake has a depth of 860 ft.; its surface has an 
alt. of 590 ft., or, according to Capt. Lefroy’s ob- 
servations, of 551 ft. above the tide-waters of the 
Hudson; and, according to the latter observer, of 
365 ft. above Lake Ontario. Messrs. Logan and 
Murray report that the level of Lake Superior 
has an alt. above sea-level of 21} ft. above Lake 
H., of which rise 184 ft. is at the Sault St. Maria. 
At the W angie. of Lake A Lake Aichiea, 
which, although distinguished by a se name, 
may be ny as a part of the ren deep- 
ing into a bay 262 m. in length, by 55 m. in 
breadth; and whose entire cireumf.is 731m. Be- 
tween it and Lake H. lies a peninsula, at the widest 
part 150m. across; along which, and round the bottom 
of Michi runs, to the 8, part of the chain Eres 
the Land’s Height, whence descend many large an 
numerous inferior streams, on one side to the St. Law- 
rence, and on the other to the Atlantic. One of these, 
called French river, communicates with Lake Nipis- 
sing; whence a succession of smaller ones, connected 
by short portages, opens a commercial route with the 
Ottawa, that strikes the St. Lawrence near Montreal. 
At the E extremity of the lake is the Matchedash 
river, which, through another succession of lakes, se- 
parated only by one short portage, establishes com- 
munication with Lake Simcoe, the level of which is 
180 ft. above that of Lake H. Spanish river is navi- 
gable for 30 m. from the lake by vessels drawing 5 ft. ; 
but in the next 80 m. presents 5 cataracts with a total 
rise of 127 ft. On the N shore of the lake are iron 
mines, and about 10 m. to the N of these are some 
mountain ranges in which the rocks correspond in 
character with the auriferous rocks in the Maccabus 
gold range of Brazil. Gypsum and hydraulic lime 
are stated to be plentiful around this lake. Very little 
is known of the interior in this direction. The land 
bordering on the W shore of the lake is greatly in- 






















































ered with pines, birch, and some oaks; but at a 
distance from the lake the soil is very - 






with sand and small stones, and is principally Pe. 
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ferior in quality to that on Lake Erie. It is mixed 
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f Lake H. are reputed to have been | Indus. It does not exceed 50 m. in diameter, and 
The waters o P ‘is generally hilly, but extremely fertile. The cli- 


grednally rising during the last few -years.—During | 
ir Francis Head’s government, the Indian reserva- | mate is more equable than in other parts of the 
prov. It has an active trade.—The chief town bears 


tions on the S side of Lake Huron were ceded to activ 
the British government for asum of money; and the | the same name, is situated om & small river 45 m. 
Indians agreed to take up their future abode on the from ‘the r. bank of the Scinde, and on the road 
Manitoulin islands. | from Dera Ghazee khan to Cutch Gundava. It is 

HURON, a river of the United States, which rises | of considerable extent, and has a fort. 

in the SE corner of Michigan, near the source of| HURRUR. See Harrar. — 
Grand river, with which there is a navigable com- HURRUSH, a small Gujur village of Hindostan, 
munication for canoes, through a chain of ponds | in the pac of Malwah, division of Ujjair, at the N 
and marshes. It falls into Lake Erie, after a course | base of Hurshnath, which rises to an alt. of 1,400 ft. 
of 90 m., a few m. below the Detroit.—Also a stream | above the surrounding plain. = 
which falls into Lake Erie 11 m. E from Sandusky HURRYHUR, or Harr-waRa, a town of Hindos- 
. It is about 50 yds. wide at its mouth; and is | tan, in the prov. of Mysore, 45 m. WNW of Chit- 
navigable about 18 m. to the forks. It has numer- teldroog, 81 m. NE of Bednore, on the E side of 
ons head-branches, which water a fertile and healthy | the Tumbudra, and at an alt. of 1,831 ft. above the 
district. —Also a small river which falls into Lake | level of Madras. It is defended by a fortress in 
St. Clair from the W. At its embouchure on the | which is a celebrated temple of Vishnu. After the 
lake there are a few good settlements, distant about | destruction of the Bisnagar empire this town passed 
85 m. from Detroit. ee Fi gene ry until it was taken from 
: ibe of North American Indians, whose original | Hyder Ali by the British. 
Shak ver Che portant enetseel between lakes Tareas Erie and - HURSLEY, a parish in Southampton, 5 m. SW 
Ontario, They are now reduced to a few families. by S of Winchester. Area 9,850 acres. Pop. in 

HURRIAL, Hvurryat, or Hartatara fz. e., ‘the | 1531, 1,418; in 1841, 1,520. 
abode of Hari’ or Vishnu], a small town of Hindostan, HURSORA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
in the prov. of Bengal, 25 m. WSW of Belcuchy, and | Malwa, 3m. E of Mow. In 1820 it contained about 
70 m. NE of Maurshedabad, to the E of the Attri | 500 houses. 
river. It has long been an important market for | 
silk and cotton merchandise. The environs are 
periodically inundated, and the town is then ap- 
proachable only by means of boats. 

HURRIANA, or Hvrtanan, a district of Hindos- 
tan, in the presidency of Bengal and prov. of Delhi, 
bounded on the N by the Bhatty country and the 
territory of the Sikhs; on the E by the Delhi dis- 
trict; on the 5 by the Shekawutty country, the per- 
gunnah of Karnoul and the assigned territories ; and 
on the W by the Bhatty and Bikanir countries and 
the desert of Ajmere. Area 2,493 geog. sq. m., or 
9,112,527 acres; of which only 993,846 acres were 
cultivated in 1845. Pop. in 1847, 225,086, of whom 
176,020 were Hindus. Land revenue in 1846-7, 
454,736 rs. Its surface is nearly flat, and its soil 
sandy, and remarkable for the depth to which it may 
be penetrated without any indications of water. The | 
only stream by which it is intersected is the Chitton- 

ullah. Two canals were cut inthe 15th cent., one 
from the Sutledge, and the other from the Jumna, 
and uniting at Hissar, whence numerous ramifi- 
eations were directed through the surroundin 
country. These canals have long since been choke 
up, so that the cultivation of the soil is now entirely 
dependent on the monsoon. Some of the villages 
are supplied by small lakes, in which a permanent 
supply is retained throughout the year. This dis- 
trict, during the flourishing period of the Mogul 
dynasty, was one of great value and importance. 
It afterwards became a prey to successive invaders, 
and the scene of incessant rapine and confusion. 
In 1812 it was taken by the British. It contains 10 

nahs, the towns of Hansi and Hissar, noted 
or their pit ia and Rotuk and Bhowani. 

HURRICHUNDERGHUR, or Hart-Cuanpra- 
GHAR, a hill-fortress of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
A 70 m. ENE of Bombay, on a rock, in | 


bag chs 8 moa of the Western Ghauts, 
UR, or Harrecr, a town of Hindostan, 
in the prov. of Lahore, 80 m. ENE of Unritsir, on 
an affluent of the Beas. In 1810 it consisted of 
ae ale houses, ery to a petty chief, 
then tril to Runjit-Singh of Lahore. HURSTBOURNE-TARRANT, a parish in South- 
HURRUND, a district and town of Hindostan, in | amptonshire; 54 m. NNE of lover: Area 6,380 
the SW angle of the Punjab, between the 29th and acres aor oa CeanER ta , 
30th degrees of N lat., aad bounded on the E by the | 


2 


HURST, «a parochial chapelry, y in Berk- 
shire and partly in Wilts, 3 m. of Woking- 
ham. Area 6,860 acres. Pop. m 1831, 2,169; in 
1841, 2,539. 
HURST, or Fatcorxer’s-Hvrst, a parish in Kent, 
5m. W of Hythe. Area 560 acres. Pop. in 1841, 40. 
HURST-CASTLE, a fort in Southamptonshire, 
3m. SE of Milford, near the extremity of an extra- 
ordinary natural causeway, or point of land, rmnning 
2m. into the sea, and approaching the Isle of Wight 
within the distance of lm. The causeway itself, at 
high water, scarcely exceeds 200 yds. in breadth, 
-and is a sterile length of beach covered with loose 
gravel and pebbles.» The side towards the Isle of 
Wight is a bold shore, beaten into ledges or terraces 
of pebbles by the violence of the waves; the other, 
which is sheltered, is undulating, marshy, and, when 
the tide flows, forms a smooth land-locked bay. 
The castle was erected by Henry VIII. to defend 
the entrance to the channel. On the beach, at the 
point of the ridge, are two light-houses, situated 
in 50° 42’ 23” N lat., and 1° 32°50” W long. The 
relative position of the ge is NE by EE, 756 ft. 
| HURST (Lone), or Loxenurst, a townsiip in 
Bothall p., Northumberland, 4m. ENE of Morpeth. 
Pop. in 1831, 216; in 1841, 210. ; 
HURST (Oxp), a parish in Huntingdonshire, 4 
-m. NNW of St. Ives. Area 1,350 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 150; in 1841, 182. = 
HURST (Tempte), a township in Birkin parish, 
JW. R. of gece Pet m. NW of Snaith. Area 
680 acres. Pop. in 1831, 135; in 1841, 114. 
_HURST-COURTNEY, a township in Birkin par- 
ish, W. R. of Yorkshire, 2m. NNW of Snaith. Area 
590 acres. Pop. in 1831, 117; in 1841, 194. 


E of Harlsham. Area 4,870 acres. Pop. 1,445. 
HURST-PERPOINT, a parish and village in 
Sussex, 32m. ENE of Chichester. Area 5,590 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,484; in 1841, 2,118. 
HURSTBOURNE-PRIORS, a parish in South- 
}amptonshire, 2 m. WSW of Whitchurch. Area 
3,070 acres. Pop. in 1831, 490; in 1841, 482. 
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HURWORTS, a parish, township, and villa 





HURST-MONCEAUKX, a parish in Sussex, 3 m. ~ 
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in 1831, 786; in 1841, 850. | "1 4] 
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the co. of Durham, 3} m. SSE of Darlington, on the 
S bank of the Tees. The village consists of a spa- 
cious well-built street, situated on the brow of a 
steep hill. Area 3,920 acres. Pop. in 1941, 1,599. 

HUSAVICK, a village and port of Iceland, on 
the N coast, 48 m. ENE of Holar. 

HUSBY, a parish and village of Sweden, in the 
laen and 20 m. SW of Mariastadt.—Also a parish 
of Sweden, in the haerad of Nesgard, 15 m. N of 
Hedmora. ‘There are powder-mills belonging to the 
government here, and several iron-works.—Also a 
y. of Sweden, in the haerad of Kinriewald, 12 m. 
SW of Wexio, between Lakes Salen and Asnen.— 


Also a v. of Denmark, in Sleswick, 6 m. SE of Flens- | 
burg. | 30", E long. 82° 30’, and 

HUSCH, Hos, or Hussu, a small town of Mol-_ 
davia, on the Pruth, 70 m. SW of Bender. It is | 
In 1711, the well- 


the seat of a Greek bishop. 
known treaty of the Prath was concluded here be- 
tween the Russians and the Turks. 
HUSEN (Urrer and Lower), two neighbouring 
villages of Baden, on the Rhine, 3m. W of Cappel. 
HUSILLOS, a village of Spain, in the proy. and 
5 m. N of Palencia. "Pop. 180. , 
HUSINECZ, or Hussrverz, a small town of Bo- 
hemia, in the circle of Prachen, on the 1. bank of the 
- Blanitz, 4 m. N of Prachatitz, 72m. 55W of Prague. 
Tt was the native place of the celebrated John 
Huss. 
HUSQUARN, a village of Sweden, in the laen of 
Jinképing, and haerad of Tveta, 4 m. ESE of Jan- 


is i. 
[ USSENABAD, a town of Hindostan, prov. of 


Mulwah, situated on the. 8 bank of the Nerbuddah 
river, 135 m. NW of Nagpur. It is an important 
military station, being the key to this quarter of the 


n. 
HUSSIGNY, a village of France, in the dep. of 


the Moselle, cant. and 6 m. ESE of Longwy. Pop. 
500. 


HUSSIATYN, a small town of Austrian Poland, 
in Galicia, in the circle of Tarnopol, on the Ll. bank 
of the Podhorze, 22 m. E of Tremhowla. 

HUSSUN. See Hosser. . 

HUSTEN, a village of Prussia, in the Eee 
Westphalia, circle and 3 m. NW of Arensberg, at 
the confluence of the Bohr and the Ruhr. Pop. 600. 

HUSTHWAITE, a parish in the N. R. of York- 
shire, 7 m. SE of Thirsk. Area 2,800 acres. Pop. 
577. : 

HUSTNAPUR, or Hustinacara, one of the 
most ancient cities of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Delhi, and for ages the cap. of a powerful Hindu 
dynasty; buat whose history is much involved in 
fable. It is situated on the W bank of the Ganges, 
about 50m. NE of Delhi. The only remains of it 
is a solitary Hindu temple: the site of it may, how- 
ever, be traced for miles. 

HUSTOPETSCH, a town of Moravia, in the 


circle and 15 m. ENE of Prerau, on the |. bank of 


the Betschwa. Pop. 600. “2 
HUSUM, a small sea-port of Denmark, situated 
at the mouth of the small river Hever, in N lat. 54° 
28’ 59”, on the W coast of the duchy of Sleswick, 
and 20 m. W of Sleswick. It has a pop. of 4,000, 
who carry on a brisk trade in horses, fattened oxen, 
and beer, chiefly with Hamburg and Lubeck. The 
town contains a few -refinery and oil-mills; also 
several dyeing and bleaching establishments. Ship- 
building is carried on to a considerable extent; and 


|? oyster-fishing is a considerable branch of business 
|} along the coast. It is in contemplation to establish 
tah steam-communication between 


HUSUM-ET-SCHWALSTEDT, a bailiwick of | 


- a 





of 
in Somersetshire, 54 m. 
Area 2,040 acres. 


‘Tweed, 7 m. 


ton-in-the-Forest. Area 2,370 acres. Pop. 1, 
. and the English 





Denmark, in the SW of the duchy of Sleswick, com- 
prising the two districts whose name it bears, the 


| district of Simonsburg, and the islands of Nordstrand 


and Pelworm, Area 155 sq.m. Pop. 12,700. 

HUSZTH, a small town of Hungary, in the - 
tinate of Marmaros, on the Theiss, 28 m. NW of 
Szigeth. Pop. 4,596. 

UTOFT, or Hicurort, a parish of Lincolnshire, 
4m. E of Alford. Area 3,310 acres. Pop. 515. 

HUTSCHLAG, a village in the archd. of Aus- 
tria, 18 m. SW of Rastadt. It has sulphur and cop- 
per-works. 

HUTSU, a river of India, in the Deccan, which 
rises in the district of Sirgujah, in about N lat. 23° 
ows nearly direct 5 into 
the Mahanadda, after a course of about 110 m. 

HUTT A, a village of Hungary, in the com. of 
Neograd, march of Kekko, 18 m. E of Bela-Banya. 

HUTTANL, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Bejapore, 80 m. SE of Sattara. It is a populous and 
extensive place, and carries on considerable trade 
with Bombay and Surat. It possesses a small stone 


| citadel, and is enclosed with a mud rampart and a 
ditch 


tch. 
HUTTE (La), a village of France, in the dep. of 
Vosges, cant. of Darney, 15 m. S of Mirecourt. Pop. 


1,200. It is celeb for its steel and iron manu- 


factures. | 
HUTTENBERG, a small town of Lower Carin- 


thia, in the circle and 25 m. NE of Clagenfurt. Iron 


is extensively mined in the vicinity. 
HUTTENGRUND, a village in the duchy of 
Saxe-Meiningen, bail. of Sonnenberg. Pop, 200. 
HUTTENHEIM, a small town of Bavaria, in the 
principality of Schwarzenberg.—Also a commune 
rye zillage of France, in the dep. of Bas Rhin. Pop. 
HUTTING, or Hurrem, a small town of Bavaria, 
9 m. E of Passau. 
HUTTON, a parish in Essex, 2} m. WSW of Bil- 
lericay. Area 2,950 acres. Pop. in 1831, 381; in 
1841, 449.—.Also a township in Penwortham p., Lan- 


cashire, 3} m. SW of Preston. Pop. 563,—Also a 


township in Warton p., Lancashire, 2 m. 8 of Kirk- 
hain?,.,.Atéa’ ‘O70 gives is Bab. ae Alaa es 


op. in 1831, 381; in 1841, 462. 
— Also a township in .. N. R. of Yorkshire, 
4m. WSW of Stokesley, on the river Leaven. Pop. 
911.—Also a parish of Berwickshire, lying along the 
SW of Berwick. Pop. 1,333. 
HUTTON, an island near the SW coast of the 
peninsula of Corea, in N lat. 36° 10’. 
HUTTON-BONVILLE, a chapelry and township 
in Birkby p., N. R. of Yorkshire, 10} m. E of Rich- 
mond. Area 1,080 acres. Pop. in 1841, 111. 
HUTTON-BUSHEL, or Buscet, 2 parish and 
township in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 6m. SW by W 
of Scarborough. Area 5,670 acres. Pop, 506, 
HUTTON AND CORRIE, a united parish in the 
co. of Dumfries, about 12 m. in length, and 3 m. in 
breadth. Pop. in 1801, 646; in 1841, 804. 
HUTTON -CRANSWICK, a parish and town- 
ship in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 8 m.S of Great Drif- 
field. The p. comprises the townships of Rotsea, 
Sunderlandwich, and Hutton-Cranswick. Area 6,230 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,118; in 1841, 1,228. 
HUTTON-IN-THE-FOREST, a parish and town 
ship in Cumberland, 5 m. NW of Penrith. The p 
comprises the townships of Thomas-Close and Hus- 


HUTTON-HENRY, a township in Monk-Hesk 


acres. Pop. in 1831, 162; in 1841, 287. 


HUTTON-LE-HOLE, a township in Lastingham _ }) 


by W of Axbridge. : 
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HUZAREH. See Hazaren. 

HUZRELW ALA, a village in the Punjab, 23 m. 
NE of Multan, on the road from that place to Fero- 
zepur, and 12 m. from the |. bank of the Indus. 

ZRUTIMAN, a district and town of Kunduz, 
on the L bank of one of the headstreams of the 
Jihun, 60 m. NNW of Kunduz, and 110 m. NE of 
Balkh. The town is situated in a sandy plain, and 
| is of considerable extent. 

HUZUMLI, a village of Anatolia, in N lat. 36° 
44’, E long. 29° 18’, 8 m. W of the river Xanthus, 
situated on an elevated plain, surrounded by peaks 
of splintery seaglia. Immediately above it, on the 
S, are the ruins of Cadyanda. | 

HVALOEN, or Quatoes, an island of the Arctic 


p., N. R. of Yorkshire, $ m. NNW of Kirkby-Moor- 
side. Area 1,520 acres. Pop. in 1841, 272. 

HUTTON-MAGNA, a parish and township in the 
N. R. of Yorkshire, 74 m. NNW of Richmond. The 
p- comprises the townships of H. with Lane-Head, 
and West Layton. Area 2,080 acres. Pop. 297. 

HUTTON oe EW), a chapelry and Rae, in 
Kirkby-Kendal, Westmoreland, 44 m. E of Kirkby- 
Kendal. Pop. in.1831, 172; in 1841, 148. 

HUTTON (O.p) asp HOMESCALES, a cha- 

elry and township in the p. of Kirkby - Kendal, 
estmoreland, 4 m. SE of Kirkby-Kendal. Pop. in 
1831, 429; in 1841, 488. 

HUTTON-ROOF, a township in the p. of Grey- 
stock, Cumberland, 4m. SE of Hesket-Newmarket. 
Pop. 197.—Also a chapelry and township in Kirkby- | ocean, off the NW coast of Norway, in the stift of 
Lonsdale p., Westmoreland, 23 m. W by 8 of Kirk- | Norland, and bail. of Finmark, 3m. W of Tromsoe, 
by-Lonsdale. Pop. in 1831, 351; in 1841, 319. in N lat. 69° 35’. It is separated from the continent 

HUTTON-SAND, a township in Bossal p., N. R. | by a channel 5 m. in breadth; and is 33 m. in length. 
of Yorkshire, 3} m. W of Thirsk. Area 940 acres. | In breadth it varies from i} m.tolim. It is very 
Pop. in 1831, 161; im 1841, 224. irregular in form, 3 deep bays penetrating its western 

HUTTON-SESSAY, a township in Sessay p., | coast, and several isolated peaks rising to a consider- 
in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 5 m. SE of Thirsk. Area | able height near its northern extremity. 

600 acres. Pop. in 1831, 129; in 1841, 114. HVAL-OER, a group of islands off the 5 coast of 

HUTTON-SHERIEF, a parish and township in | Norway, in the Skager-Rack, at the entrance of the 
the N. R. of Yorkshire, 11 m. NNE of York. The | bay of Christiania, in N lat. 59° 3’, and E long. 10° 
p. comprises the chapelry of Farlington, and the | 50’. They belong to the stift of Aggerhuus and 
townships of Cornbrough, Lillings- Ambo, Stitten- | bail. of Smaalchnen. 
ham, and H. Area 9,590 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,499. | | HVEN, or Hvees, an island of the Sound, off the 

HUTTON-SOIL, a township in Greystock p., | SW coast of Sweden, in the laen of Malmoehus and 
Cumberland, 54 m. NNW of Penrith. Pop. 359. haerad of Roenneberg, 4 m. from the nearest point 

HUTTONS-AMBO, a parish in the N. R. of York- | of the Swedish coast, 6 m. from that of Sieland, 17 
shire, 3m. SW of New Malton. Area 2,300 acres. | m. NNE of Copenhagen, and 6 m. NW of Lands- 
Pop. in 1831, 412; in 1841, 408. krona, in N lat. 55° 54’ 38”. Pop. 300. It is about 

HUTWYL, or Hutrwer, a small town of the | 6 m. in cireumf., rises high, and has a sandy soil, 
Swiss cant. of Berne, 25 m. WNW of Lucerne, on | Cattle are reared here in great numbers. The 
the Langeten. island of H. was ceded to Sweden by Denmark at 

HUVEAUNE, a river of France, which takes its | the peace of Roeskilde in 1658. It is celebrated as 
rise in the dep. of Var, to the SW of Nans; passes | having long been the residence of Tycho-Brahe, and 
Auriol, Roquevaire, and Aubagne; and flows into | the ruins of his observatory are still to be seen amid 
the gulf of Lyons near Marseilles, after a course of | those of the castle of Stjernborg. 

24 m. from ENE to WSW. | HVIDBERG, a parish and village of Denmark, 

HUXHAM, a parish of Devonshire, 4 m. NNE of | in Jutland, to the W of the Skiwe. 

Exeter. Area 730 acres. Pop. in 1841, 150. HVIDDINGSOE, a small island of the North 

HUXLEY, a township in Waverton p., in Cheshire, | sea, off the W coast of Norway, in the stift of ‘Chris- 
4m. W by S of Tarporley.. Area 1,600 acres. Pop. | tiansand, and bail. of Stavanger, at the entrance of 
in 1831, 153; in 1841, 279. | the Bukke-fiord, in N lat. 59° 8’. 

_ HUY, or Hove, an ancient town of Belgium, in HVILSAGER, a parish and village of Denmark, 
the dep. of Liege, pleasantly situated in a valley on | in Jutland, in the bail. and 14 m. SE of Randers. 
the Mense, 16 m. ENE of Namur. Paper, leather, HVITA, a broad and deep river of Iceland, which 
glue, and hardware, are the principal articles of ma- | takes its rise partly from the Hvitar-vatn lake, and 
nufacture; and the town has a considerable trade by | flowing SSW falls into the Bo r-fiord. 

the river in wheat. ‘A, a district and town of China, in the prov. 

HU-YAN-HEEN, or Ho-rax-neex, a district and | of Ho-nan, div. of Wei-hwuy-fu, in N lat. 35° 30”, 
town of China, in the prov. of Yun-nan, and dep. of | E long. 114°.—Also a district and town in the prov. 
Spe arn tae of Kwang-tung, div. of Kwang-choo-fu. _ 

HU-YANG, or Ho-rane, a district and town of | HWaA-CHU, a district and town of China, in 
China, in the prov. of Shen-si, and dep. of Tung- | the prov. of Shen-se, div. of Tung-choo-fu, in N lat. 
chu-fu, in N lat. 34° 35’. . 34° 30’, and E long. 109° 41’—Also a district and 

HUYSSE, a commune and village of Belgium, in | town in the prov. of Kwang-tung, div. of Kaou- 
the prov. of E. Flanders, cant. and 3m. E of Cruish- | choo-fu. 
antem. Pop. 3,750. | HWA-TING, a district and town of China, in the 
~HUYTON, a parish of Lancashire, 2 m. SW of | prov. of Kan-suh, div. of Ping-leang-fa, in N lat. 35° 
Prescott. Area 9,720 acres. Pop. 3,749. It is in- | 18’, and E long. 106° 32’. . 
tersected by the Manchester and Liverpool railway, | HWA-TING-HEEN, .a district and town of” 
which lias a station here. The p. comprises the | China, in the prov. of Keang-su, and div. of Sung- 
townships of Knowsley, Roby, Tarbock, and H. Keang-fa. 

HU-YUEN, or Ho-xven, a district and town of | HWA-YIN, a district and town of China, in the 
China, in the prov. of Kwang-tung, dep. and 60 m. | prov. of Shen-se, div. of Tung-choo-fu, in N lat. 34° 
NE of Hwuy-chu-fu, in N lat. 23° 42". 35’, and E long 110°. | 4 

HUZARA, or Huzrv, a town of Hindostan, in| HWA-YUNG-HEEN, a district and town of 
the Punjab, in N lat. 33° 50’, and E long. 72° 45’, 28 | China, in the prov. of Hunan, div. of Yo-choo-fu, in 

m. E of Attock, on the road from that place to La- | N lat. 29° 30’, and E long. 112° 22”. jy im) 

hore. It is inhabited by Afghans, and possesses a HWAE-GAN-FU, a division and town of a | 
considerable trade. ‘in the prov. of Keang-su. The div. comprises 6 dis-| 
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the prov. of Kwan-se, div. of Nan-ning-fu, in N 
lat. 22° 37’. 

HWANG-CHU-F1, a division and town of Chi- 
na, in the Er. of Hu-pih, 36 m. SE of Wu-chang- 
fu. The div. comprises 4 districts. The town is 
in N lat. 30° 26’ 24”, and long. W of Peking 1° 39 
85”, on the 1. bank of the Yang-tze-kiang. has a 
large pop. and an active trade. In the environs are 
numerous small lakes. 

HWANG-HO. See Hoane-no. 

HWANG-HAI, a prov. in the N part of the 
Corea, extending E from the shore of the Hwang- 
hai or Yellow sea, from which it derives its name, 
and by which it is deeply indented. It is watered 
by the Ching-kiang and Chouong-kiang, Ping-yang, 
and Hi-ho, all of which flow into the Yellow sea. 
The surface is generally mountainous, but the coast 
- woody and well-cultivated. The capital is Hwang- 


ul. 

HWANG-MEL, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Hu-pih, div. and 90 m. SE of Hwang- 
chu-fu, in N lat. 30° 12”. At the entrance to this 
town is a tower 7 stories in height, and in the inte- 
rior are numerous shops. The environs are irrigated 
and well-cultivated. 

HWANG -PING-CHU, a district and town of 
China, in the prov. of Kevei-chu, div. of Chin-yuen- 
fa, in N lat. 26° 30". 

HWANG-PO, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Hu-pih, div. of Han-yang-fu, in N lat. 
30° 56’—Also an island in the bay and 18 m. SE of 
Canton, prov. of Quang-tung, at the mouth of the 
Tchu-kiang. It contains several pagodas and has 


a port. 

IWANG-WANG-HEEN, a district and town of 
China, in the prov. of Hu-pih, div. of Hwang-chu-fu. 

HWANG-YANG-CHAN, a mountain of China, 
in the prov. of Chih-le, between Peking and Sivan- 
hoa. It is of granitic structure. 

HWANG-YEN, a district and town of Chi-keang, 
div. of Fae-chu-fu, in N lat. 28° 42”. 

HWIEZDLITZ (Nev), or Nowy-Hwiez.ice, a 
town of Moravia, in the Idgb. circle and 15 m. E of 
Briion. Pop. in 1854, 700. 

HWITLISBOFLAERD, a town of Russia in 
Europe, in Finland, in the gov. and 96 m. NNW of 
Abo, and district of Nedre-Satakunda, on the gulf 
of Bothnia, 14 m. NNW of Biorneborg. 

HWITTIS, a town of Russia in Europe, in Fin- 
land, in the gov. and 54 m. NNE of Abo, and district 
of (£fre-Satakunda-Nedredels. ) 

HWO-KEA, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Ho-nan, div. of Wei-hwuy-fu, in N lat. 
35° 20° 


























the Imperial canal, and on the r. bank of the Hoang- 
ho, in N lat. 33° 32’ 24”. It is situated in a marshy 
district, the level of which is lower than that of the 
canal, and is consequently in constant danger of | 
submersion. It covers a considerable space, and is 
surrounded by a triple wall. On one of the gates of 
the town is a strongly-built tower, and within it a 
pagoda 5 stories in height. A suburb extends a dis- 
tance of 3 m. along both sides of the canal to the 
Hoang-ho on which it has a port. In the environs 
are extensive building-docks. This town is the resi- 
denee of several mandarins, one of whom is the go- 
vernor or superintendent of the rivers in Keang-nan. 
It contains a large Pop. and carries on an active trade, 

HWAE-HO, or Hoat-no, « district and town of 
China, in the prov. of Kwan-tung, dep. of Kwan- 
chu-fu. It is sometimes known as FAN-xu. 

HWAE-JIN, a district and town of China, in the 

rov. of Shan-se, div. of Tae-tung-fu, in N lat. 39° 54’. | 

HWAE-JOW, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Chih-le, div. of Shun-teen-fn and Pih- 
loo-ting, in N lat. 40° 19’. 

HWAE-KING-FU, a division and town of China, 
in the prov. of Ho-nan. The div. comprises 8 dis- 
tricts. The town is 96 m. W of Kae-fung-fy, on an 
affluent of the Hoang-ho, in N lat. 34° 6’ 34”, and 
W long. of Pekin 3° 28’ 30’. The surrounding 
country is extremely fertile, and abounds with medi- 
cinal plants. 

VAELAE, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Chih-le, div. of Seuen-hwa-fu, in N lat, 40° 
23’, and E long, 115° 38’. It is of the greatest anti- 
quity, and has been known under various names; 
that by which it is now distinguished was given it in 





936. Its present fortifications bear the date of 1422. | 
Its wall is 21 m. in circuit, and has 3 gates. 
HWAE-NING-CHING, Bayanpa, or BaInDA, a 
town of Sungaria, in the div. and 12 m. NE of Eh, 
on the W bank of the Fargalington. Its inhabitants, | 
who devote themselves to trade, and speak Chinese, 
consider themselves descendants of the army led 
thither by Tamerlane, but are generally believed to 
have derived their origin from the Chinese who ex- 
patriated themselves about the year 1125. The town | 
contains a ison of 1,200 men.. 
HWAE-NING-HEEN, a district and town of 
China, in the prov. of Gan-hwny, div. of Gan-hing- 
fu.—Also a district and town in the prov. of Ho-nan, 
div. of Chin-chu-fu. 
HWAE-YUEN, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Gan-hwuy, div. of Fung-yang-fu, in N 
Jat. 33°.—Also a new district and town in the prov. | 
of Shen-se, div. and SW of Yu-lin-fa, in N lat. 37° 
54’.—Also a district and town in the prov. of Kwan- 
| se, div. of Lew-chu-fu, 6 m. W of Kevei-lin-fu, in N 
} Jat. 25° 15’ 56”, and E long. 109° 18”. 
; HWAN-HEEN, a district and town of China, in 
} ithe prov. Le ee ar and 54 m. NW of King- 
yang mt. in N lat. 56° 39". 
} 
‘ 


HWO-LUHA, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Chih-le, div. of Ching-ting-fu, in N lat. 38° 8’, 

HWUY, a district and town of China, in the prov, 
of Ho-nan, div. of Wei-hwuy-fu, in N lat. 35° 30’, 
and E long. 114°. 

HWUY-CHANG, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Keang-se, div. and 66 m. ESE of Kan- 
| chu-fu, in N lat. 25° 32’ 24”, and E long. 115° 43’. 

HWUY-CHU-FU, a division and town of China, 
in the prov. of Gan-hwuy. The div. comprises 6 
districts. The town is 156 m. S of Nan-king, in a 
mountainous locality, in N lat. 29° 58’ 30”, and W 
long. of Pekin 2° 3’ 20". Ink and varnish are ex- 
| tensively manufactured here, and the engraving on 
copper is considered the best in China. It has an 


|active trade. Tea is extensively cultivated in the 


AN-HO, or Hoen-no, a river of China, in 
the prov. of Chih-le, formed by the union of the 
Yang-ho and San-kan-ho. It crosses a branch of 
the great wall, flows 9 m. W of Peking, receives 
Tse-ho and Ho-to-ho on the r., and joins the Pei-ho 
on the r. bank 75 m. SE of Peking, and after a total 
course, in a generally SE direction, of 180 m. 

HWAN - YUEN -CHU, a district and town of 
China, in the prov. of Shan-se, div. of Tae-tung-fu, 
in N lat. 39° 41’. s 

HWANG, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Shan-tung, div. and 21 m. SW of Ting-chu- 
fu, near the Yellow river, in N lat. 87° 40’, and E 
long. 120° 50. | ; 

HWANG-CHU, a district and town of China, in 


the mountains.—Also a division and town in the 
prov. of Kwang-tung. The div. comprises 10 dis- 
tricts. The town is 90m. E of Canton,on the {| 
bank of the Tung-kiang, in N lat. 23° 2 24". t 
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is well-built, and contains several handsome edi- 


fices. ‘The Tung-kiang is here crossed by a fine 
bridge, and in the vicinity, over Lake Fon, is a simi- 
lar structure to connect two fine islands, covered with 
gardens and pleasure-houses, with the mainland. 
H. is noted for its shell-work, and has an active 


trade. 
HWUY-GAN-HEEN, « district and town of | 
| territory is principally rented to powerful zemindars, 


China, in the prov. of Fo-keén, div. and 15 m. NE 


of Tseuen-chu-fu, near the shore of the channel of 


Formosa, in N lat. 25° 2”. 

HWUY-KE, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Ché-keang, div. of Shaou-hing-fu. 

HWUY-LAE, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Kwang-tung, div. of Chaou-chu-fu, in 
N lat. 23° 10’. | 

HWUY-NING, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Kan-suh, div. of Kung-chang-fu, in N 
lat. 35° 45". 

HWUTY - TING - HEEN, a district and town of 
China, in the prov. of Kwang-tung, div. and 60 m. 
SSW of Keun-che-fu, in the island of Hain-an, in 
N lat. 19° 20’, and E long. 110° 38’. The town it- 
self is not large, but the suburbs are extensive and 
very populous. The entire pop. of the place is esti- 
mated at upwards of 44,000. The walls by which 
the town is surrounded are lofty, and the streets are 
straight, and the honses well-built of red brick. To 
the E of the town is an extensive but shallow lake. 
—Also a district and town in the prov. of Hu-nan, 
Or a Tsing-chu, in N lat. 26° 50’, and E long. 

HY ACYNTHE, a village of Lower Canada, in 
the district of Montreal, co. of Richelieu, on the 
Yamaska. 


HYATNAGUR, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Hyderabad, 10 m. SE of Hyderabad. 

HYATPUR, a town of Bengal, 18 m. NW of 
Mauldah, in the district of Dinajpur. 


HYCATU, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of Ma- | 


ranhao, 30 m. S of Norra-Senhora-del-Rosario, near 

the confluence of the Iguaru and the Mony. 
HYCKHAM (Norra), a parish of Lincolnshire, 

fm. SSW of Lincoln. Area 1,990 acres. Pop. 


397.—Adjoining it on the W is South H. Area| 


1,160 acres. Pop. 85. 
HY CO-OTEK, a small river of the United States, 
which rises in N. Carolina; enters Virginia; and 


falls into the Dan, about 4 m. above the mouth of | 


DE x we a aE — of 50 m. 

a chapelry and township in Stockport 
Cheshire, 5 m. NE of Seoepnee. Area 660 actos 
Pop. in 1801, 1,063; in 1881, 7,144; in 1841, 10,151; 
chiefly employed in factories for spinning common 
yarns and weaving power-loom cloth; in coal-min- 
ing to supply fuel for working these mills; and in 
the ordinary retail business of a small market-town. 


_ HYDE, a maritime county of N. Carolina, border- | 


ing on Pamlico sound. Area 800 


-m. Pop. i 
1840 6458; in 1850, 7,662. Land. 


Its cap. is Lake Land- 


ing. | 
HYDE-PARK, the cap. of Lamoille co., in the 


state of Vermont, U. S., 31 m. N of Montpelier. 
the Lamoille river. Pop. in 1840, 1,080. Also 
township in Deutschen co., in New York, 66 m. S of 


Albany, skirted the Hudson river | 
Pop. iy 1840, e862, river on the W. 
HYDERABAD | 


afterwards Golconda. It is Lituated chiefly between : 
the 16th and 19th parallels of N lat., 4 

piesa 2: Bee to the 
rivers Godaveri -Kistna; but the name is now 
applied to all the territories of the Nizam, which 


extend between the 15th and 21st parallels, and the | 


a a 





Revenue of the Dewanee for public purposes of 


and strictly 
country between the | 





75th and §2d meridians, and embrace the provs. of 
H. Proper and Bidur, with part of Bejapur, Aurun- 
gabad, and Berar; and in this sense may be gene- 


rally stated to be bounded by the territories of the 


Nagpore rajah, and the British possessions; being 
about 350 m. in extreme length, and about 300 m. 
in breadth, and having an area of 96,000 sq. m., 
with a pop. of 10,000,000. See Deccan. This 


as the rajah of Sholapore and others; or granted in 
jaghires or fiefs to the officers of government. Thus 
the whole of the land, except some portions set aside 
for charitable purposes, and the estates of the Nizam 
and different branches of his family, are in the hands 
of a few individuals. The nee, is, however, fer- 
tile, and, properly managed, would yield abundantly. 
Its commerce also is confined, the diamond mines 
hardly paying the expense of working; and the only 
other article valuable to foreigners being cotton, 
some of which is carried to the Northern cirears and 
Carnatic, and exchanged for salt and European 
commodities. The chief towns are H., Golconda, 


-Warangole, Aurungabad, Bidur, and Ellichpore. 


Having been for a long period the seat of a Mahom- 
medan government, a considerable portion of the 
inhabitants are Moslems; the majority, however, 
are Hindus, but the pop. is by no means equal to 
that of the British provs. 

enue.] It is matter of notoriety that his 


| highness the Nizam’s financial affairs are in much 


disorder, and his expenditure above his income by 
some 30 lacs a-year; and this has been explain 
and proved by a set of accounts which, drawn up 
by the Nizam’s dujftendars, or state-officers, have 
recently appeared in the Indian papers, and are of 
special interest at the present juncture. 

In the first place, the Nizam’s total military expen- 
diture is stated to be as follows:— 








Rupees. 
For the subsidiary force, by transfer of ceded 
districts, . a = _ - 63,00,000 0 6 
For the regular contingent, excluding pay- 
ments on account of Appa Desage, chouth, 
&c., 08 after the Mahratta war of 
1818-1819, . : : 2 P 32,00,000 6 6 
For the government troops, viz. :— 
5,645 horse, . $4,61,983 10 9 
26,665 infantry, . 982,51,867 12 3 
33 310 67,153,351 7 6 
Recent deductions of pay 
his highness's order, 3,00,000 0 O 
Pes — '64,13,851 7 6 
Hie ah Eereab or force vig Saree 
oomrah, Jaghirdars’ quot - 
mated), “ . . eet . 20,00,000 0 6 
Private Jaghirdars* quotas, &c., 12,00,000 0 0 
' 1,91,13,851 7 0 


Which may be classed as follows :-— 


British troops, according to 
treaty, aml pay provided 
cession of i 


Ny ce territory, . 63,00,000 0 
Falling upon his highnesa’s ’ 

reventies, as at present col- 

lected, ‘ ; » 1,26.13,851 7 


Total, 1,91,13,851 7 
The revenues of his highness, exclusive of the 


| ceded districts, may be now taken at two crores and 


a quarter, or 2,25,00,000rs. = £2,250,000, which 
may be classed as follows :— 


government (; ) . . . 
His h the Nizam’s own revenues, exclusive 
minister 


shuns Pegak enathantont oo 
Personal j ‘to nobility and dependents, 


a 


1,41,00,000  }] 
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It thus appears that out of an income of 24 crores, 
or £2,250,000 sterling, there is only one crore and 
40 lacs applied to the ministerial disbursements of 
the state. The rest is alienated and inapplicable to 
the exigencies of the state. 

The detailed account of the ministerial depart- 
ment is as follows :— 





Grogs revenue, . 2 ; : 1,41,00,000 
Deduct civil charges, management, &c., 17,80,000 
ate 1,23,00,000 
Which is accounted for thus— 

His highness the Nizam's stipends, servants. &c., 28,00,000 
Contingent, chouth, Appa Desage, &c., . - 40,25,000 
Government troops, . . . ‘ 64,135,000 
Mursabdars, * F : 11,145,000 
Moonriffs, dc. 5 1,05,000 
Forts, . : 96,000 
Charitable grants, 4,635,000 
50,17,000 

Resnlt :—Income 1,23,00,000 net. at 

Expenditure 1,50,00,000 


Balance against income, 27,00,000rs. expenditure over income. 


It thus appears that the Nizam holds the following 
amount of revenue apart from the state funds :— 


Districts under his own management, the receipts 
of which are paid to his treasury, Z -  80,00,000 
Payment from the ministers’ departm '.  28,00,000 
58,00,000 


Fifty-eight laces, or £580,000 as his own personal 
income, out of £2,250,000. His highness’s personal 
treasury, therefore, is rich, while his state is bank- 
rupt, has no public credit, and is spending, or would 
spend if every one were paid, 27 to 30 lacs above its 
income. A further classification of amount of ex- 
penditure, therefore, becomes necessary, and may be 


thus taken :-— 


His highness's the Nizam—personal and ministerial, 58,00,000 


 Pargah establishment, . . d 27,00,000 
Personal ee and nobility, - . 20,00,000 
Military jaghires, = = 8. = . . ©. — 12,00,000 

inisterial departments, deducting allowance to 
Nizam, : . é i 113,00,000 
2,25,00,000 


Viz, 95,20000netresnlt 
17,80,000 charges of collection and management. 
The pith of which is that out of a revenue of 2} crores 
there is at the public and ministerial service of po- 
vernment, for payment of military establishments, 
contingent, officials, public debts and interest, &c., 
only 95 lacs; or, in other words, that 1 crore and 30 


lacs are permanent alienations out of a revenue of 2 | 


crores and 25 lacs. This state of affairs may be 
better accounted for when it is understood that the 
minister is allowed to charge npon the whole gross 
revenue, 64 per cent., or about 14 lacs per annum, 
or £140,000; the peshcar or deputy-minister, 3r. 
2a. per cent., or near 7 lacs; the duftendars or 


accountants, lr. 9a. per cent., or 34 lacs; the tulook-— 


dars or collectors take 124 per cent. for expenses 
of collection, charging for the troops employed with 
them! There is a zemindar or chief at the head of 
some 1,000 or 1,500 rabble, who has beaten back 
one detachment especially selected, yet the minister’s 


military budget shows a force of cavalry and infantry. 


of $2,000 men, costing the state 64 lacs, and the 
budget shows an expense of 98 lacs! 

History.) This co formerly subject to the rajahs of 
Telingana and Bijanazur, bad wae a the “Hi cmets 


ootork Veptallges 15th cent., and in 1512 was formed | 


into a separate | the name of Golconda, by Mo- 
- hammed Kuli, the er of the Kutub Shahi pomeondic baa 
person was originally a Turkish adventurer, but rose to the rank 


of general in the service of the last king of the Bhauseni dynasty. 


a 





| than three armies to provide for, viz,, the 





He reigned 39 years, and had for successors his two sons and 
two grandsons, the latter of whom were defeated by the —— 
emperor Shah Jehan, and compelled to pay tribute. Abdallah 
Kottub Shah died in 1674, and was succeeded by his son-in-law 
Abul Hussein, who in 1687 was taken prisoner by Aurungzebe, 
when Golconda was converted into one of the provs. of the Mo- 
gul empire, and with the other five southern prova. was formed 

} a viceroyalty, governed by an officer ted by the 
court of Delhi, called the subahdar of the Deccan. About 1719, a 
Mogul officer, named Cheen Khilij Khan, was appointed to this 
government, with the title of Nizam-al-Mulk, é ¢. ‘Superintendent 
of the kingdom ;" and as the Mahrattas were at that period rising 
fast into power, the new governor had a large army placed under 
his command to keep those freebooters in awe. This circum- 
stance inspired him with the ambition of founding an indepen- 
dent kingdom. For several years he employed himeelf in ex- 
tending his territories, and getting on of the strongholds 
of the Deccan; and when summoned to Delhi, proceeded thither 
with so large a force as completely to overawe Mohammed Shah 
and his ministers. He is further accused of having encouraged 
the Persian usurper Nadir Shah to invade Hindostan in 1759, 
After that event, having been appointed vizier or prime minister, 
he left to Mohammed nothing but the name of king; and for two 
years he governed at Delhi with absolute sway, leaving his son 
Ghazy-ad-Deen his deputy in the Deccan. The Mahrattas hav- 
ing invaded the latter country, he marched from Delhi with a 
numerous army in 1741, and on his arrival at Arcot, found that 
aad Rep such confusion and anarchy that not less than twenty 
petty fs had assumed the titles of nabob or rajah. The mea- 
sures that he pursued soon tranquillized and brought into order 
that country; and he disposed of the different offices to his friends, 
without consulting the court of Delhi. He made Aurangabad his 
cap., but died at Bur in 1748, at the great ageof 104. Ghazy- 
ad-Deen was at the pe of his father's decease one of the m 
ters at Delhi; and the second son, Nasir—Jung, having obtained 
possession of the treasury, and the goodwill of the army, was too 
powerful to be dispossessed; he was therefore confirmed by the 
emperor Ahmed Shah as subahdar of the Deccan. WNasir-Jung 
was assassinated in 1750, and succeeded by his nephew Muzuffer- 
Jung, who was likewise assassinated the following year. Sala- 
but-Jung, the cousin of Muzuffer, had held the government for 
10 years, when he was seized and imprisoned by his brother Ni- 
zam Ali, who for nearly 20 years was ¢ ged in wars Ho ane 
der Ali, the British, and the Mahrattas, ing this period Ali's 
territories were much curtailed, and had it not been for his alli- 
ance with the British in 1800, the kingdom would have been an- 
nihilated. Nizam Ali transferred the seat of government from 
Aurungabad to Hyderabad, and dying in August 1803, was euc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Mirza-Sekundur-Jah, who was sup- 
ported in his authority by a British force of 8,000 men, called the 
subsidiary force, and by treaties of alliance offensive and defen- 
sive; and who was succeeded some years ago by his eldest son 
Nasar-oo-Doula. In 1802 the British government deprived the 
Nizam of his share of Tippu's dominions, which now forms what 
is known as the Ceded districts. In return, however, for this 
cession, the Nizam was in the fi relieved from the 
presence of the Mahrattas on his SW frontiers; and ata och 
riod, when the Pindarrie war brought Lord Hastings into collis 
with the Peishwa, Se ee the N was 
also this 


ee ati Bs tod ma hap to tif 
foreign enemies to be protected against; some 
parties, the utility of the force, which had taken its 


fair share in the transactions of both was, as far as he 
was concerned, at an end. Our ent at Hyderabad, how- 
ever, Induced the Nizam to accept and pay for another army 
called the Hyderabad contingent, which might be regarded as a 
contribution to the grand army of India in finding the officers and 
the Nizam the pay. The subsidiary force was to be used against 
external attacks only. At first it was composed of barely 3,000 
men; but gradually it has grown to a strength equal to that of 
the other body; and, unlike it, is scattered through the Deccan in 
several cantonments. It is called the Nizam's army, though his 
highness cannot command even an escort from it. Its cost was an 
additional charge on the revenues of the Nizam of nearly £350,000 
per anm; and still remains so, There is thus erin the 
Deccan a British force of some 15,000 or 20,000 ; much 
more highly officered by Europeans than the Company's rie 
and its complete disposition is confided to the resident. The Ni- 
zam, although bound to pay for both, has no real power over 
either army; and it is represented that the pretence on which the 
contingent was raised and increased, and is still paid, has never 
been carried out; for it never did, and does not effectually assist 
in enabling the Nizam to carry on his government; while the 
presence of this immense foreign army has deprived him of the 
respect of his subjects, without sup him with the means of 
collecting his revenue or insuring their obedience. Unable to 

: i t by means of the contingent, the Nizam 


ron his governmen 
tea beet: able ged to take into his service bands of Arab, Sikh, Ro- 


Ee Oe ee ee ae cine ae ae 
-H. contingent, intendéd to enable him to conduct his internal ad- 
ministration; an 


; and the Arab troops. Can we then wonder, it is 
finances 





asked, “that his treasury is empty and b 
that he is £350,000 in arrear to the British government; 1 
is £1,000,000 sterling in debt to Parsi capitalists for | 

rowed to keep up his payments to our government; 
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lat. 17° 207, E long o strony forges of Goloomte 
maout S és nee bea founded about the year fring 
It is said to ed Kuli Kutub Shah, bei Aiea 
by pecueamss Golconda did not agree = sai this 
that the air. e orders for building a new sti, he ex- 
Speer eaceRiek: secosding to ee Ae Ee 
ease he necting of public ene 
ees eeeedtnie eran vo be tke aon’ ee 
he Kat Shah dpa il 07, when sak 

a ‘The late Nizam Al “eas 
by Aurungzebe. 
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HYDERKHAN, a village of Afghanistan, on the 
route fom Peshawar to Jellalabad, in N lat. 34° 13’. 
Pop. 800. 

YDRA, or Ipra, a small island in the Grecian 
archipelago, near the E coast of the Morea. It is 
about 10 m. long, and 2m. broad. It is rocky and 
little cultivated, scarcely presenting on its whole 
surface a 5 of verdure, but is very populous and 
commerci The as of its town, called also H., 
which is situated in N lat. 37° 304’, E. long, 23° 30", 
is very pleasant. It is built on the abrupt acclivity 
of a number of pyramidal rocks, rising in an amphi- 
theatre around its port. The houses are almost all 
of stone; low, of a square form, and with few win- 
dows, but presenting an appearance of comfort, and 
sometimes even of elegance. Its pop. was estimated 
in 1825 at 40,000, almost exclusively Albanians, by 
Waddington; but in 1828 a census returned only 
16,092 in the town of H., of whom 3,177 were stran- 

s. The port is in the form of a crescent, and 
though not large is deep, but is not very secure. It 
is in fact a deep bay, situated on the W side of the | 
island, and open to the W, having no nearer protec- 
tion from that quarter than the opposite coast of the 
Morea, which is between 4 and 5 m. distant. There 
are besides two other ports on the same side of the 
island, the one to the N, the other to the 5 of the 
city, in which most of the ships-of-war are laid up 
during winter. The number of vessels belonging to 
H. in 1816 was 120, carrying from 100 to 600 tons 
each, and in general well equipped. To defend 
themselves from the Barbary pirates, they generally 
earried from 8 to 30 cannon, and were manned wi 
from 35 to 70 men. The Hydriots trade not only to 
the ports of the igre aap and Mediterranean, but 
to France, Spain, Italy, and other countries. The 
Hydriot sailors are generally large and muscular 
in person, and are considered the most intrepid 
navigators in the Archipelago; and bore a glorious 
part in the regeneration of Greece. ‘The government 
of the island before the revolution was vested in six 
primates; but they were incapable of exercising any 
effective control over 5,000 or 6,000 sailors at the 
breaking out of the revolution in 1821, when the 
Hydriots equipped a squadron of 80 square-rigged 
vessels against the Turks. - —- \ 

HYDRAH, or Hepra, a considerable town of 
Tunis, on the frontier of the Algerine territory, situ- 
ated in a narrow valley with a rivulet Pein, By it, 
an affluent of the Mejerdah, and distinguished by 
sg | extensive ruins. Here were to be seen in the 
middle of last cent. the walls of several houses, the 
pavement of a whole street entire, with a number of 
mausolea very wel eee tee aes bre 7 a sexa- 

onal or octa | figure, suppo columns; or 
Bitace some and covered buildings. Dr. Shaw 
has some suspicion that this may be the Tynidrum or 
Thunodromum of the ancients. 

HYDRON, or Tuono, an island of Greece, in the 
Archi elas between the E coast of the Morea and 
the island of Hydra. It is 8 m. in length, and about 
2 m. in breadth; and approaches within a $m. of the 
Morea coast; while its SE end approaches Hydra 
within about 1m. A few years ago only 3 families 


existed upon this island. aaa 
HYDI , a Ma in Afghanistan, in the 
valley of Pisheen, 25 m. N of Shawl, on a stream, at 


an alt. of 5,259 ft. above sea-level. It is inhabited 
by Syads, and is situated in a fertile and well-culti- 
vated locality. 


HYE’ or Hieres, a canton, commune, and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Var, arrond. of | 
Toulon-sur-Mer.—The town is 11 m. E of Toulon, 
and about 3 m. from the shore of the Mediterranean, 
on the slope of a hill, the summit of which is crowned 
IV. 











with the ruins of an old castle, in N lat. 43° 7’ 2”, E 


long. 6° 7°40". Pop. in 1841, 9,966. The streets 
are steep, narrow, and ill-paved, but the houses are 
built with considerable elegance. The town-hall is 
adorned with a column, erected in honour of Massil- 
lon, of whom H. was the birth-place. The trade of 
H. consists chiefly in olive-oil, wine, oranges, pome- 
granates, lemons, and salt, productions of the sur- 
rounding district. Fairs for cattle, salted provisions, 
essences, silk-twist, cloth, linen, &c., are held twice 
a-year. The environs are extremely fertile, and the 
climate delightful, although rendered unhealthy dur- 
ing the heat of summer by the vicinity of the marshy. 
flats of Gapai. The town of H. was named by the 
Romans Aree; in the Middle age it received the name: 
of Ahires. In the 13th cent. it possessed a port, and. 
was the place of embarkation to Palestine. It was 
long an appanage of the viscounts of Marseilles — 
Also a group of islets in the Mediterranean, annexed. 
to the cant. of the same name, in N lat. 43°. 
They are 4 in number,— Porquerolles, Portcross, 
Bagneaux, and Titan. The first, which is the larg- 
est of the group, is 6 m. in length, and about 2 m. in 


breadth, ‘Titan or Levant, which lies to the E of 


Portcross, the central island of the group, is nearly 
equal in size to Porquerolles. The present sterility 
of these islands presents a striking contrast to the 
famed luxuriance which gave them the name of the 
Isles d’Or. Portcross possesses a good port. .A few 
pines, and oaks, and aromatic plants, now form their 
only productions. They are remarkable, however, for 
the salubrity of their climate. In 1531, these islands 
were erected into a marquisate. In consequence of 
the neglect of the condition, the defence of the road- 
stead, on which the tenure of seignority was subse- 

uently held by the houses of Ornans and Roqnuen- 
doff they were forfeited to, and garrisoned by, the 
French government.—The roadstead, which is en- 
closed by these islands, and which bears the same 
name, extends in a semicircular form from the pm 
insula of Giens on the W, to Cape Benat, It is. 
12 m. in length from E to W, and about 9 m. in 


| breadth. 


HYE'VRE, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Doubs, cant. and 4 m. ENE of Baume-les-Dames, 


and 23 m. NE of Besancon. Pop. 345. Implements. 
of war, cutlery, and agriculture, are extensively ma- 
nufactured here. 


HYKULZYE, a village of Afghanistan, in the dis- 
trict of Pisheen, 35 N of Shawl, and about 2 m. 5 of 
the Lora, from which it is well-supplied with water 
by means of a canal, and at an alt. of 5,063 ft. above 
sea-level. The inhabitants are principally Syuds, 
Two en ents took place here in 1842, between 
the Britis ay! under General England, and the 
Afghans, in the latter of which the enemy was com- 
pletely routed, and the v. reduced to ashes. 

HY LAIRE-DE-COURS (Sarr), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Cher, cant. of Ligniéres, 
18 m. from Saint-Amand-Mont-Rond. Pop. 1,780. 

HYLLEKROG, an island of Denmark, m the 


| Baltic, near the 5 coast of Laaland. It is 3m. in 


length, and a little more than a $ m. in breadth. 


YLLUS, or Puryervs. Demtirii-Cuatl. 


HYMETTUS, or TReLo-vouno, a celebrated 
mountain of Greece, 5 m. SE of Athens. Its sum-. 


mit, a naked crag of limestone, rises to the height of 
2,680 ft. above sea-level, and commands a view of 


the straits of Negropont, and various of the Cyclades, , 
the E coast of Attica with its numerous 
ing to Cape Coronna, the Saronic with its is-. 
lands, the rich plain of Messoia and Athens, the 


rts stretch- 


mountains of Pendeli and Parnes in Attica, and of 
Cithzron in Beeotia. H.is still noted, as in anciént 


tl 


times, for its honey. The wild thyme, or ‘2. 
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serpyllum, and the Salvia pomifera, and Salvia verbas- 
cum, which grow abuadantly, - H., afford the bees a 
rich pasture, and fill the air with fragrance. 
HYON, a de ent and commune of Belgium, 
in the proy. of Hainault, watered by the Trouille. 
Pop. 1,165. __. 
HYPIAUGHUHI, a river of Brazil, in the prov. 


of Matto-Grosso, which has its source near that of | 


the Araguaia, and falls into the Pequiri, an affluent 

of the Sao-Lourenco. : 
HYPOLITO-DE-GLEBA (San), a town of Spain, 
” in Catalonia, in the prov. of Barcelona, partido and 

5 m. N of Vich. 

HYPPOLITE (Saint), or Sanct-Brvp, a com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Haut-Rhin, cant. 
|} of Ribeanville, 5 m. N of Colmar. Pop. in 1841, 
| 2989. It contains extensive coal-mines, and affords 


wine. It was taken by the French in 1444, | 


and ceded in 1718 to the duke of Lorrain.—Also a 
commune in kot as of Aveyron, cant. of Entruy- 
gues. Pop. 2,004. . 
- HYROULINE, a town of Madagascar, on the E 
coast, in the Betanismesnes territory, near Ande- 
vyourante. 
HYRYNSALMI, a parish of Russia in Europe, in 
the grand duchy of Finland and E part of the gov. 
’ of Uleaborg. It forms the N part of the district of 
Kajana, and has a length and breadth of 90 m. - 
HYSSINGTON, a parish partly in Shropshire 
and partly in Montgomeryshire, North Wales, 34 m. 
N of Bishop’s-castle. Pop. in 1841, 564. 
HYTHE, a parish and one of the Cinque-ports, 
locally situated in the hund. of Hythe, Kent, 14 m. 
= of. Canterbury, and 33 m. SE by E of Maidstone, 


London and Dover railway. Area of p., 860 acres. 
ch “ey 1801, 1,365; in 1831, 2,287; in 1841, 2,265. 
—The town is situated about 7 m. from the sea, in a 
valley enclosed on each side by high hills, and con- 
sists principally of one long street running parallel 
to the coast, with several smaller ones branching 
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on the line of the Royal Military canal, and the | 


IBA 


from it. Some of the older houses exhibit curions 
specimens of domestic architecture. Near the mid- 
dle of the town is the market-place and court-hall, 
At the E end are the barracks of the Royal Staff 
corps. The church of St. Leonards occupies a very 
elevated situation on the acclivity of the hill above 
the town. It is a spacious cruciform structure, 
partly in the Norman and partly in the early style 
of English architecture, with a tower at the W end. 
The beach, which lies considerably higher than the 
town, is studded with martello towers and forts, built 
of brick upon one uniform plan. On the stimmit of 
each and in the centre of the platform, a twenty-four 
pounder is mounted on a traversing carriage. The 
military canal, formed to aid in defence of the coast, 
also facilitates the conveyance of Ape and merchan- 
dise from H. to Appledore; but the commerce of H, 
is now little else than that of a domestic character. 
During the war a large military force, amounting to 
from 10,000 to 15,000 men, was quartered in this vici- 
nity; but the removal of the military force, and the de- 
-molition of the barracks which formerly stood on the 
cliffs behind the town, checked its rising prosperity. 
There are a few fishing-boats belonging to the town. 
H., as a principal oe ee enjoys all the rights 
and privileges conferred by general charters upon 
these ancient communities. The burgh-revenue is 
about £300 per ann. The municipal boundaries laid 
down in the boundary report exclude all W. H. and 
Aldington, and include additional parts of Saltwood 
and Newington.—Previous to the passing of the re- 
form act, H. returned 2 members to -parliament. 
Under the reform act, the boundaries of the parl. 
borough have been extended so as to include Sand- 
gate and Folkestone, with a narrow strip of inter- 
vening ground along. the coast and through the ps. 
of Newington and Cheriton, and the borough now 
returns only one member. The electors registered 
in 1837 were 503; in 1848, 516. “ie. 

HYTHE (Wesr), a parish in Kent, 2 m. WSW 
of Hythe. Pop. in 1831, 150; in 1841, 239. 
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*,.” Names not found under this letter, are to be sought for under J and Y. 


IAKUTSE. - See Yanurse. 
IASSY. See Jassy. 






6m. Eof Rothenburg. Pop. 900. Copper is wrought 
‘+ inthe ey 
3 IBABA, the capital of the prov. of Maitsha, in 
Abyssinia. It lies near the S bank of Lake Dem- 
bea, and in ican was a inferior in extent 
or importance to Gondar. e country round is 
remarkably pleasant and fertile. x: 

IBABA, a river of Bolivia, in the dep. of Co- 


after a course from § to N of about 120 m. 
IBABAO. See Samar. 


-  T BACH, a scattered vill 
. cant. of Schwytz, on the 


of Switzerland, in the 









IBA, a village of Electoral Hesse, in the bail. and | 


| chabamba, which joins the Guapey, on the L bank, 


notta, at the mouth of | 





the valley, near which were formerly held the peri- 
odical assemblies of the canton. 
IBAGUA, or Inaque, a town of New Granada, 
in the dep. of Cundinamarca, 70 m. W of Santa-Fe- 
de-Bogota, at the lower end of the passage of the 
mountain of Quindin, and at an alt. of 4,900 ft. above 
sea-level. It was formerly of greater consequence, 
but was ruined in 1592 by the Indians, The rivers 
Chipala and Combeima run near it. Fee 
AR, a small town of European Turkey, in Ser- 
via, situated 10 m. N of Novibazar, on a river of the 
same name bas rising in Albania, falls into the 
Morava, 5 m. N of Kranovatz, after a course of 90 
m. 


r.. and the Rashka on the I. 
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IBARRA, a district and town of Ecuador, in the | 





a 
Its dips affluents are the Sidnetza on the : ; 
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dep. and 50m. NNE of Quito, Its soil is extremely 
fertile; and produces sugar-canes, cotton, and almost 
every kind of European and American fruit. It 
also produces excellent wheat. It is watered and 
fertilized by the Pisco, the Taguando, and the 
Blanco, all of which united form the Mira. —Its 
capital of the same name is situated in an exten- 
sive plain, watered on the E by the Taguando, 
and on the W by the Ajavi, at the N base of the 
volcano Imbaburnu, in 
7,570 ft. above sea-level. The streets are wide, 


straight, and convenient, and the buildings are of 


good construction. It has several convents and a 
monastery; and the suburbs of the town are in- 
habited by Indians. Pop. 10,000.—Also a settle- 
ment of Mexico, in the state of Xalisco, consisting 
of some families of Spaniards, Mestizoes, and In- 
dians, 118 m. NE of Guadalaxara.—Also a town of 
Spain, in the prov. and 12 m. WNW of Vittoria. 
Pop. 800.—Also a town in the prov. and 40m. ENE 
of Lerida. 

IBARRANGUELA, a town of Spain, in the prov, 
of Vixcaya, or Biscay, and partido of Marquina, on 
the shore of the bay of Biscay. Pop. 1,400. It is 
of great antiquity, and contains 3 churches and sev- 
eral convents. 

IBARS (Sarxt), a small town of France, in the 
dep. of Ariége, 14 m. NW of Pamiers, on the r. 
bank of the Leze. Pop. 2,500. 

IBBENBUREN, a small town of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Westphalia, reg. and 20 m. NNE of Mun- 
ster, on the Plane. Pop. in 1887, 1,934. Linens 
are extensively woven here. 

IBBETSON (Care), a cape on the NW coast of 
Pitt’s archipelago, in N lat. 54° 4’. 

IBDES, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 12 m. 
SW of Calatayud, near the lL. bank of the Mesa, 
Pop. 1,100. 

IBEIT. See Onern. 


IBERA, or Caracanas, a large lake of 5. Ame-_ 


rica, in the La Plata prov. of Corrientes. It lies 
between the Parana and the Uraguay, under the 
28th and 29th parallels of 5S lat. It is of a very 


irregular figure, but is estimated to cover 1,000 sq.m. 


Two rivers issue from its E extremity; one, flowing 
in a meandering course SW to the Parana, under 
the name of the Corrientes; the other, wae Lo of 
Mirinay, or Ibera, joins the Uraguay. The lake is 
studded with islands which are overea with wood 
and stocked with deer and other game; vast quanti- 
ties of wild fowl are seen on its surface; and fish 
abound in its waters, which are remarkably sweet 
and fresh. It is supposed to derive its waters by 


some underground drainage from the Parana, for no | 


stream runs into it. At present it is hardly possible 
to explore any part of it from the prodigious quan- 


the most part covered. A number of presidencies 
—as the missions are called since the expulsion of 
the Jesuits—are established on its shores. 

IBERLA, a vil in Marion co., in the state of 
Ohio, U.S. 54 m. N of Columbus.—Also a v. in 
Miller co., in Missouri. 

_ IBERIA (New), a village of Louisiana, U. 5., in 
the parish of St. Martin, beauti situated on the 
W bank of the Teche, at the head of the schooner 
navigation, 170 m. W from New Orleans. Pop. 300. 
- IBERLAN MOUNTAINS, the name given to a 
presumed extensive mountain-chain of — be- 
ginning in the NE of the kingdom, near 
SSE to the sources of the Guadalquivir, and thence 
E to Cape St. Martin, on the SW. 
two Castiles from Aragon, and traverses, under dif- 
ferent denominations the provinces of Valencia, 






lat. 0° 21’, at an alt. of 





‘into the sea near Mojanga. It is a level distri 


e head- | 
streams of the Ebro and the Pisuerga, and extending | 








Granada, and Murcia. If the two chains which strike 
off between the Douro and the Guadiana are in- 
cluded in this mountain-system, its length from Cape 
Roca near Lisbon to Cape St. Martin will be up- 
wards of 500m. The Sierra-de-Oca [alt. 5,456 ft.], 
in the prov. of Burgos, forms part of this range. 
The highest point is the Cabeca-de-Maria, in the 
Sierra-de-Alcaraz, with an elevation of 6,270 ft. 
It seems doubtful, however, whether there actually 
exists a continuous chain of mountains along the 
| water-shed betwixt the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
in Spain; and the geological formation of many of 
the chains comprised in the Iberian system is op- 
posed to the idea of their belonging to one great 
formation. ‘vu 

IBERIUS (Sr.), a parish on the 8 coast of co. 
Wexford, at the head of Lough Ta. Area 891 
acres. Pop. 408. 

IBERVILLE, a river or canal of Louisiana, U. &., 
one of those numerous outlets through which the 
overflowing waters of the Mississippi make their 
way during seasons of inundation. It leaves the 
Mississippi 14 m. below Baton-Rouge, and 20 m. 
below joins the Amite which flows into Lake Mau- 
repas. In the season of low water its bed is always 
dry near the Mississippi. It is about 40 or 50 yds. 
wide.—Also a parish of Louisiana, in the lower part 
of the state. Area 350 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 8,495; 
in. 1850, 12,214. Its cap. is Plaquemine. pee 

IBI, a town of Spain, in Valencia, 7 m. NNW of 
Xixona. Pop. 3,000, partly employed in woollen 
manufactures, and partly in oil and wine making, 

IBIAPABA, or Hesrarrana, a cordillera of Bra- 
ail, running from W to E across the prov. of Ceara, 
and comprising the serras of Biapina, Boa-‘Vista, 
and Boritama. It contains iron and cepper mines. 

IBICUI, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of San- 
Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, which runs W, and falls into 
the Uruguay, after receiving the Taquarembo, Ja- 
guari, Ibicui-Mirim, and Iecaica. 

IBILCIETA, a village of Spain, in the proy. and 
27 m. ENE of Pampeluna, on the 1. bank of the 

azar, Pop. 120, 

IBIO-Y-SIERRA, a village of Spain, of modern 

foundation, in the prov. of Santander and partido of 
Cabrierniga, in the valley of the Cabezon-de-la-Sal. 

Pop. 735. It has a parish church and a custom- 

house, and carries on a considerable trade in cattle. 

IBIRAPUITA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
San-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, which runs NNW, and 
enters the [bicui on the I. bank. 

IBITIPOCA, a settlement of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Minas-Geraes, 32m. Sof Villa-Rica. Pop. 1,200. 

IBIZA. See Iviza. 

IBN, or Ines, a village of the archd. of Austria, 


in the eircle of the Inn, 12 m. E of Dittmaning. 
tity of aquatic plants and shrubs by which it is for | 


IBO, one of the Querimba isles, off the coast of 
Mozambique, 120 m. 5 of Cape Delgado. Pop. 150. 
SeTBOINA, a adageptec) tothe ot 

A, & province of Mad , to the S 
Ambongo, intersected by the Betsiboka, which <4 
thickly clothed with wood, and abounding in marshes. 

IBOTPITINHL, a river of Brazil, which runs into 
the Atlantic, in 5. lat. 30° 19’, in the prov. of Santa- 

IBOS, a town of France, dep. of the Hautes-Py- 
renees, 3 m. W of Faibes, on the Sardaine. Pop. 


1,950. as 
"TBRAHIM (Nine), a river of Syria, in the pash. 
of Tripoli, which runs into the Mediterranean about 
5 m. 8 of Djebnil, after course of 15m. 
Trak-Arabi, on the Tigris 80 m. N of Bagdad. 
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IBRAHIMLIK, a town of Persia, in the prov, of. 
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: | 
the parallels of 63° 24’ and 66° 33’ N, and the meri- 
dians of 13° 28’ and 24° 31’ W. It is distant from 
the colonized part of Greenland 166 m., but from 
the nearest point of land only 95 m. From the 
| Faroe isles it is distant 320 m., and from Drontheim 
in Norway 630 m. Its length from E to W is 280 
| m.; its mean breadth from N to 5,210 m. Its su- 
perficial extent is not exactly ascertained, but has 
been calculated, after deduction of the area of its 
numerous fiords, at 37,500 sq. m., with a pop. in 
1840 of 57,100. Its form would be compact bat for 
a long and nearly insular projection on its NW angle, 
A country less inviting to the enterprise of adven- 
turers than Iceland can scarcely be imagined. Sur- 
rounded by stormy seas,—its mountains covered 
with eternal snow,—its barren plains devastated by 
volcanic fire,—this island seems not to have been 
framed by Nature for the habitation of man. Its 
surface in general is mountainous; but in some dis- 
tricts, particularly those extending from the SW to 
the NW coasts nearly through the centre of the 
island, there are extensive plains covered with herb- 
age near the sea, or where morasses have been 
formed. ‘The highest mountains, some of them 
reaching an elevation of 6,000 ft., are on. the E and 
W sides of the island. They are in groups; and 
those called jokuls, which are covered with perpetual 
snow, are chiefly, if not all, volcanic. Between the 
ridges of the mountains, in the vicinity of the coasts, 
are many beautiful valleys, in which the inhabitants 
have erected their dwellings; aud some of the lower 
mountains are covered with a coarse grass which 
affords summer-pasturage to the cattle. About one- 
seventh of the whole island is capable of culture, 
but the pop. is extended only over a narrow tract 
along the coast. ‘The interior chiefly consists of a 
vast inhospitable desert, traversed in various i 
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IBRAIM, a river of Persia, which rans imto the 
Persian gulf, 6m. SW of Mina, after a course of 75m. 

IBRIDJL, a town of Turkey, in Romelia, in the 
ganj. and 18 m. N of Gallipoli. 

IBRILLOS, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
36 m. WSW of Logrono. Pop. 300. 

IBRIM, a town of Nubia, 12m. SW of Dehr, and 
120 m. S of Syene, supposed to be the ancient Prem- 
mis. Its citadel ocenpies the summit of a rock 300 
ft. high, which shoots up from the edge of the river, 
and completely locks up the valley on the E bank. 
This place was destroyed by the Mamelukes on their 
retreat towards Dongola; but a new village has been 
built on the lower ground near the river. 

IBROS-DEL-REY, a town of Spain, in Andalu- 
sia, in the prov, and 20m. NNE of Jaen, and par- 
tido of Mancha Real. Pop. 1,035. Tt has a parish | 
church, a bank, a custom-house, and an hospital. 
Mats and common cloth form the chief articles of 
jocal manufacture. Adjacent to this town is that 
of Ibros-del-Senorio, containing 354 inhabitants. 

IBSLEY, 8 parish of Southamptonshire, 3 m. N 
of Ringwood.” Area 870 acres. Pop. 325. 
IBSTOCK, a parish of Leicestershire, 5 m. N of 
Market-Bosworth. Area 4,270 acres. Pop. 2,002. 

IBU. See Apou. 

IBURG. a town of Hanover, in the principality 
of Osnabrick, on the river Colbeck, 10 m. SW of 
Osnabriick, and 30 m. NE of Munster. Pop. 841. 

ICA. See Purumayo, 

ICA, a district and town of Peru, skirting on the 
Pacific, under the parallel of 14° 5S. The soil is 
sandy, more especially towards the coast, where 
various desert tracks are found; but, in general, 
the district may be said to abound in every kind 
of frait, grain, and pulse, and particularly in grapes. 
The wines and brandies manufactured here are car- 
ried to Lima, Panama, and ig a and to some | tions by barren mountains, between which stretch 
of the mountainous provinces of Sierra. Olive | immense tracts of lava and volcanic sand, with here 
plantations are numerous; and corn and maize are | and there a small spot scantily covered with ve- 


bundantly raised.—The capital of the same name : 
is situated in a valley watered by the Rio Ica, 25 Bays, Lakes, and Rivers.)- The coast, except to- 
m. SE of Pisco. It has several convents, and a wards the S, is much indented by arms of the sea; 
college which formerly belonged to the Jesuits. It | but, with the exception of Havens-fiord on the SW, 
carries on a traffic in wine and brandy. there is scarcely a safe winter-harbour. The Isafi- 
ICA (Rro-GRANDE-DE), & river of Peru, in the | ordr on the NW, the Hanafloi and Skaga-fiordr on the 
district of Ica, 40 m. $ of the Ica river. It rises in N; the Vapna-fiordr on the E,and the Breida-fiordr on 
the Cordillera-~de-Huambo, and flows SW to Palpa, the W, are the principal bays——There are & consi- 
a little below which it falls into the ocean. derable number of lakes in different parts of the 
ICABAQUA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of ‘island, some of which are of great extent. The 
San-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, which rons NW, and principal are the Thingvalle-vatn, My-vatn, and 
enters the Uruguay. Fiske-vatn: the first of these is about, 10 m. long, 
_ ICACOS (Cars), a cape on the N coast of the | and from 3to 4 m. broad. The My-vatn is never 
island of Cuba, to the E of the bay of Matanzas. known to freeze. The Dinpalon, on the peninsula 
ICANA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Para, | of Snafiilnas, has high and low tides—Some large 
which flows into the Rio- Negro 30 leagues below | rivers are formed by the melting of the snow on the 
San-Gabriel. | ign jokuls; they have all a turbid appearance; some of 
_ IGANNA, a river of Brazil, rising in the Serra- | them being so white as to resemble milk diluted 
Tunuhy, and flowing into the Rio-Negro near Nossa- with water. Several emit a foetid smell, particularly 
Senhora-da-Guia. | where they issue from the snow. Besides these 
_ ICAQUE (Cars), a cape on the E coast of the | large rivers, there are numerous smaller brooks, the 
island of Hayti, at the entrance of the great bay of | water of which is very transparent. Along almost 
Samana, in N lat. 19° 2’. all the S coast, eastward from Eyarbakki, where the 
ICARATE, a river of Portuguese Guayana, which | great river Hvita empties itself into the sea, there 
runs NNW, and enters the Uta. | are extensive shoals, HRT no doubt, by the depo- 
ICATU, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of Maran- | sition of the rivers proceeding from the great range} 
hao, on the r. bank of the Monim, 30 m. ESE of | of joeek to the E of Mount Hecla. 
San-Suez. d Tt ee | fountains.| ‘The following is a table of the posi- — 
-ICAZTEGUIETA, a village of Spain, in the prov. | tion, and altitude in Danish feet, of the principal 
and 18 m. SSW of San-Sebastian, on the Oria. | mountains in L - The Danish foot is —12'36 inches. 
The longitude is calculated from the meridian of 

Copenhagen. > 
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Pop. 150. 
ICCOMBE, a parish of Worcestershire, 3 m. SSE 
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ICELAND, a large island belonging to Denmark, faa r aes 3 33 11 43/0 
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ICELAND. 197 ICELAND. 
Herdubreid, . 6 10 39 28 58 6 5,290 ) palagonite forms the base of the whole island, whilst we cannot 
Heklufjall or Heela, rr 59 00 32 19 #00 4.961 | comprehend how this ¢ has itself arisen, and whence its 
Snafellsjokel, Bf 45 04 36625 «#08 4.577 | materials are derived. After the beds of tufa, together with the 
Storhofidi, - 63 55 34 29°17 «0 4,509 | different trap formations, had assumed a certain extension, the 
Rirnudalstind, . & Wd & 28 3 00 4.400 | trachytic rocks of the same kind broke ont here and there Into 
Rimar, = 65 52 45 31 07 33 4.020 | veins, through the already extensive volcanic covering of the bot- 
Heljarfjall, . »« & 48 26 $1 31 56 3,991 | tom of the sea, in the very same way as the traps themselves had 
Smjirfiall, ; 65 36 40 27 24 06 2.859 | done. ‘These trachytic veins passed through the traps and tufas 
Afrettartind . & 31 27 33 3,642 | with which they met, and in them new instantaneous 
Hvamsfell, ‘ 65 39 18 31 48 21 3,785 | risinga. The trachytes were again followed by other trap injec- 
Studarijall, . . & 57 455 29 12 #O7 3.782 | tions, which passed throogh them, raised them up, and spread 
Kaldbakr, ; 66 29 3 3,699 | through them in vein-shaped lateral ramifications, Thus simple 


oo ‘O 48 68 699 
Geology.) The highest mountain the height of which has been 
ascertained is the ijokel, in N lat. 64°, alt. 6.405 f. It is 
probable that few of the jokuls exceed 6,000 f. Many of them 
are very extensive, forming long ridges,—a shape which, were it 
not for their characteristic covering of perpetual snow, would 
tend to lessen their apparent elevation to the eye. The height 
of the curve of congelation may be taken for L at 2,829 ft. asa 
mean: and thus a tolerable idea of the heights of the mountains 
may be had, when an opportunity occurs of observing the anow- 
line on the jokuls. It appears that all the jokuls are of volcanic 
formation; in other words, that they are either active or extinct 
voleanoes, The greatest height of the other monntains, which 
are not volcanic, does not much exceed 2,000 ft They are all of | 
trap formation: and this does not appear to reach a great height 
in the N hemisphere; in Faroe, its greatest elevation appears to 
been discovered, 
the formations in Iceland are limited to the fetz trap, volcanic, 
and alluvial; those of Faroe to the first and last. The flotz trap 
of Greenland, that of Iceland, and of Faroe, are probably con- 
nected; and the two last may be supposed to rest on primitive 
rocks, as the Greenland formation bas been aacertained to do, 
The beds of trap are inclined for the most part at a small angle to 
the horizon, dipping to the E of the meridian; in this respect 


they agree with those of Faroe, The beds consist chiefly of | 
. amygdaloid, containing zeolite, chalcedony, opal, quartz, arago- 


nite, and calcareous spar. Greenstone occurs in veins, and it is 
in this form only that basalt has been observed In L. and Faroe 
It also oceurs in a columnar form. In the island of Vide, there 
are columns formed of tables several inches in thickness, and 
from 8 to 5 ft. indiam.; and in some instances, from mposi- | 
tion, easily separable from each other. Beds of tufa of large 
dimensions are frequent. They oceur most frequently among a 
class of rocks which have been distinguished by Sir George 
Mackenzie by the name submarine lavas. A very remarkable 
kind of mineralized wood is found on the mountain of Drapohlid, 
In external appearance it cannot be distinguished from a muss of 
charcoal; yetitisvery heavy. Pitchstone occurs at Houls, and on 
the W side of the: mountain called Baula. The surturbrandt of 


L has not been seen in situ by a mineralogist. It bas a great | 


resemblance to black oak found in lakes’ and rivers in many 
eountries. ‘The volcanic formation of L is perhaps the niost 
extensive in the world. Slr George Mackenzie distinguishes 
three formations which are ascribed to the action of internal 
heat. The oldest is. that already described as submarine lavas, 


which resemble trap rocks more nearly both in position anid 
structure than any other, and which he to have flowed 
at the bottom of the sea. The next isa class of lavas to which 
ne | from i nomerous 


heat, but not removed from their original place. The last is the 
ordinary erupted lava, including ejected substances —M. Sarto- 
rua vou. Waltershaugsen, in his Physico-geographical sketch of 
this island, says, “In the history of the development of our pla- 
net, there has doubtless been a time in which L did not exist. 
Where now volcanoes, covered with solid claciers, and moun- 
tains composed of alternate beds of tufa and of trap, rise above 
the regions of the clouds, there formerly the ocean only existed. 
At the bottom of the sea lay horizontal beds, formation above 
formation, even up to the chalk and the pos oa formations, | 
together with their organic remains. By a but unequal 


lar addition of new parts, in the act of 
solidification to the inner side of the already rigid crust of the earth, 
or by other circumstances lying er beyond our know- 
ledge, there were caused in the bottom of the #ea very slow secu- | 
lar movements, upheavings and depressions, which produced, as 
a first result, waved rock-formations. The reaction from within | 
outwards gradually became greater; a part of the bottom of the 
sea rose up in the form Ee a a pris. f in sostuntal 
character of its beds, whilst another part, contrary, 
mained behind; great flexures- must consequently have taken 
place, and a bursting of the crust became inevitable. The sub-_ 
marine volcanic activity now first begins; masses of water are 
engulfed by larger or smaller rents, and in the deep become con- 
verted into steam, which, in confined spaces, exerts its immense 
elastic force. Thousands of eruptiona produced thousands of «if- 
ferent beds of trap, of palagonite, and of amygdaloidal tufa, 
equally numerous instantaneous risings, and contributed, during 
immense intervals of time, towards the formation of the island. 
From this mode of nation we may how the in- 


of igneous fusion, by an i 


P dissimilar trap and tufa have arisen, how 
a : of the former ones, 


| middle of the river, which runs through the Me 
ey 


is the explanation of the phenomena which we have formerly de- 
scribed among traps and trachytea, and their mutual injections 
into each other. After this alternate process had continued for 
many thousand years, Iceland had again received a new and con- 
siderable increase, and it began to assume a greater size, Plants 
gradually covered the surface of the island, the valleys became 
covered with grass and moss, and there were also found exten- 
sive forests, which, aa yet, had naught to fear from the stroke of 
the axe. The smaller hills were not yet covered with glaciers, and 
thas the climate, favoured by the superior influence of the ocean, 
was milder than in our daya, Whole generations of trees arose 
and perished; they were the silent witnesses of countless new 
eruptions, which broke ont either whilst under the sea, or alter 
the mainland had been formed, accompanied by earthquakes, and 
by showers of scoria, ashes, and incandescent lavas. The forests 
sank under the might of the volcano, like Pompeli and Hercula- 


| nenm, they were buried beneath showers of ashea, and some- 


times sunk under the sea by secular movements, but they after- 
wards again rose up. At present their remaing are frequently 
found covered by huge mountain masses, and appear as surtur- 
brand in the masses of tufa, and enable geo to discover a 
series of revolutions, in which one supplants the other, but all of 
which have more or less contributed their share towards the for- 
mation of the island. From the cpap open of L it could 
not happen otherwise than that the sea should begin to freeze on 
the shores of the very gradually increasing island, espectally in 
the flords, which now lie dry, in the form of narrow valleys, and 
that next spring, during the breaking op and drifting of the ice, 
there should be formed those stria and polished surfaces which 
have been raised by succeeding risings to the height of 2,000 or 
$,000 fi... and which are erroneously taken for glacial strim, At 
the time of the first formation of L. the formation of a glacier was 


| quite impossible; this first occurred in more recent times, after not 
| merely individual points, but whole ranges of mountains, had 
| reached a height far above the snow-line.” 


| Hot springs.) The Geysers of I. are noticed in a 


distinet article. The most curious of the springs in 
I. is that called Tunguhver, in the valley of Reck- 
holt. Among a great number of boiling springs, are 
two cavities within a yard of each other, from which 
the water spouts alternately. While from one the 
| water is thrown about ten feet high in a narrow jet, 
the other cavity is full of water boilin; eee 
this jet continues about 4 minutes, and then sub 
sides, when the water from the other immediately 
rises in a thicker column to the height of 3 or 4 ft. 5 
this continues about 3 minutes, when it sinks and 
the other rises; and so on alternately. It is difficult 
‘to imagine the structure of the cavities which occa- 
sion this irregular alteration, nor would it be easy to 
construct a piece of mechanism, of which steam is 
the prime mover, to imitate the phenomena. In the 


* 


of Reckholt, is a small rock, from the top of whi 


‘constructed 600 years ago by the famous Snorro 
‘Sturleson. It is i4 ft. im diam., and 6 ft. deep, being 
supplied with hot water from a spring about 100 yds. 
distant, by means of a covered conduit. There was 
also a spring of cold water bro to it, so that any 
desired temp. might be obtain 

Climate.| Though this island ne @ more 
southerly latitude, and presents on the whole a much 
greater extent of vegetation than the adjacent conti- 
nent, it has nevertheless been unfortunately doomed’ 
to bear the repulsive name of /reland, while the 
other has been favoured with the pleasing and ani- 
mating appellation of Greenland. 


The imposition of 
these names was wholly rida according to the ‘ 
viduals withwhom 


accidental circumstances of the in 
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dcr of cotisolidation of the tatétior of theearth, while stil inactate | hot springs issue. At Reckholt is a bath, which was 
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winter. The skins of the foxes, particularly those 
of the Canis fuligenis, or blue fox, furnish a valuable 
article of commerce. The rein-déer are wild, and 
are derived from an original stock of three, being all 
that survived of some that were sent from Norway 
in 1770. Instead of being serviceable, these animals 
often destroy the grass which is preserved for hay. 
Several species of seals frequent the shores in con- 
siderable numbers; but they are not much sought 
after. Whales are seldom seen on the coasts of I.; 
but that variety named in Orkney “the ca’ing whale,” 
appears frequently in large shoals.—The cinerous 
eagle, or crane, is “eed, common. ‘The I. falcon, 


filled with Greenland ice, and therefore thought him- 
self entitled to change the name given to the island 
by his predecessors, to that which it has ever since 
retained. The consequence has been, that the gen- 
erality of those who inhabit more genial climes, 
have viewed it as equally inhospitable with the most 
rigid of the polar regions,—considering the natives 
as exposed to all the benumbing influence of relent- 
less frosts, and perpetually immersed in ice or snow. 
This, however, is far from being the case. The cli- 
mate is perhaps more unsettled, but it is very seldom 
that the cold is more intense than in the 5 of Scan- 
dinavia. “At first,” says Dr.’ Henderson, “I con- 
fess I shuddered at the idea of spending a winter in | formerly so much p is now seldom seen, though 
Ieeland; but what was my surprise, when I found | it has not for many years been molested. Ravens 
the temp. of the atmosphere not only greater than | occur in great numbers near every habitation on the 
that of the preceding winter in Denmark, but equal | coast, where they watch for the offal of fish; they 
to that of the mildest I have lived either in Denmark | breed in the cliffs at a considerable distance from the 
or Sweden. Inthe month of November, the mercury | shores. The snow-flake, wheat-ear, white wagtail, 
in Fahrenheit’s therm, did not sink lower than 20°, | golden plover, snipe, and whimbril, together with the 
and it was nearly as often above the freezing point | ptarmigan, are the other principal land-birds of I. 
as below it. On the 6th of December, with clear | Every kind of water-fowl common to northern lati- 
weather and a light breeze from the ENE, it sunk to | tudes is found on the coasts of I. and on the lakes; 
8° 30°; after which, especially towards the end of | swans frequent the lakes and swamps in great num- 
the year, the weather became remarkably mild, and | bers. Of all the varieties of birds which breed in this 
continued in this state till near the middle of Jan.,, } spa the eider duck is, from its habits and useful- 
the therm. for the most part between 34° and 40°. | ness, the most remarkable and valuable.—Mr. Hooker 
On the 12th of April it fell to 19°, but otherwise kept 
varying between 82° and, 52°. About the middle of | logue, to which we refer such of our readers as desire 
May the atmosphere grew colder, occasioned most | particular information regarding the vegetable pro- 
probably by the approach of some masses of Green- | ductions of this remote island. "he birch is the only 
Jand ice. It must at the same time be allowed, | tree which withstands the rigour of an arctic winter; 
that the winter of 1814, [that which Dr. Henderson | but its growth is limited, in the most favourable situ- 
passed in Iceland,] as well as that which immedi- | ations,to 5 or 6 feet. At Eyeford, in Nordland, it is 
ately preceded it, was considered by the Icelanders | said to attain to 20 feet. The grasses for sheep and 
as uncommonly mild.” At Reikiavig, in N lat. 64° | cattle are tolerably abundant, and keep both horses 
9’, W long. of Copenhagen 34° 34’, the mean temp. | and horned cattle in good condition during the 
from 1828 to- 1834, in degrees of Reaumutr’s scale, | summer months. At Husavik potatoes, cabbages, 
and compared with the temp. for the same period at | and greens are reared, and a garden here presents 
Montreal, was as follows: beds of parsnips, turnips, carrots, beans, pease, 
| parsley, salad, and onions.—Among the various 













in 1804, at 46,349; in 1840, at 57,094, in 8387 
families. Of this later pop. 25,280 were under 20 
years of age; 22,890 from 20 to 50; and 8030 above 
50 years of age. The average increase of the pop. 
in 53 years, from February 2, 1835, to November 2, 
1840, was 0.33 per cent.\.yearly. The pop. on Ist 
February 1847 was estimated at 58,300. . fol- 
lowing table of the pop. in 1801 was taken from the 
register of the bishop :-— 


_ In the course of the last cent., the winters of 1717, 
1742, 1784, and 1792, were excessively cold; and the 
sea itself was frozen to such an extent, that a com- 
munication was kept up for some time on the ice be- 
tween the coasts on some of the principal bays, as 
also between the different islands in the Breidafiorden, 
The keenest frost ever experienced in I. was in 1348, 
when the ocean was congealed all round the island, 
so as to admit of the inhabitants riding on horseback 
from one promontory to another on the ice.—The | 











longest day of summer, and the longest night of win- | ,,.. . Farms. Families. Priests. Total. 

ter, last each of them a week in t ye cake N.— Wore oy 53 Bs 7 

The awrore boreales, or northern lights, are here seen | alle ‘and Westmann isles, 374 664 u 

in all their brilliancy and grandeur. Amis eee 709 
Produetions.| 1. ‘presents nothing remarkable to | Gouget, and Kiosar syssels, 255704 

the zoologist. Of indigenous quadrupeds the num- | a 

ber must be limited to the fox, of which there are Il. WESTERN AMT. 

two varieties. The rein-deer, the rat, and the mouse, | Myra and Hnappadale syssels, . So a 

have all been imported; as well as the dog, the cat, | Dala syssel, . 5 _ 181 931 

the goat, the sheep, the ox, and the horse. Polar | Bard: . . 28 374 

bears are occasional visitors, coming from the ice | ))**tet Isaford syssel 138 261 

which takes ground on the N and E coasts during | stra eee aoe Bena = 
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has furnished us with an extensive botanical cata- 


Reikiavig. _ Montreal. ] é ; 

January, . . 4°04 —7°69 mineral productions of this country, are zeolite 
tng a ef rie and obsidian, malachite, crystals, agates, surtur- 
April, so. e231 6.65  brandt—a kind of petrified wood which supplies the 
May, ~ 634 12.83 place of coal—vitriol, and iron. At Krysuvick in 
J ope) GISViar 8.47 16.59 the S, and at Namafell in the N, are great natural 
LOY et ot mee 18.46 chemical laboratories, in which we almost see Nature 

August . . 8.92 17.73 = op ie ; - ys 
September, 6.28 13.02 in the act of forming sulphur, alum, silica, lime, 
vos we 259 7.42 oxide of iron, iron-pyrites, gypsum, basalt, lava, and 
a Mes a ee 173 porphyry. ' 
, = EH Population.) The pop. of I. was estimated in 1703 
342 6.30 at 50,444; in 1770, at 46,201; in 1801, at 47,207; 















I[l. NORTHERN AND EASTERN AMTS. 

Hunavatn syssel, » 875 45 20 2, 
5 ord . 412 492 20 3,141 
Eyatiord syssel, = . #6 635 1T 3,453 
Nordersyasel, . . " 387 451 23 8,002 
Norder-Mula . 217 #247 ll 1,762 
Suder-Mala sysael, 911 279 13 1,837 

Total «. «. 4761 7,401 23L 4 8=647,207 


With respect to personal appearance, the Icelanders 
are tall, of a frank open countenance, a florid com- 
plexion, and yellow flaxen hair. The women are 
shorter in proportion and more inclined to corpulency 
than the men; but many of them would look hand- 
some ina modern European dress. In some districts 
the men suffer the beard to grow. Im youth, both 
sexes are generally of a weakly habit of body, the 
necessary consequence of want of proper exercise and 
poorness of living; yet it is surprising what hard- 
ships they are capable of enduring in after life. 
Owing to their want of personal cleanliness, they are 
generally exposed to cutaneous diseases; they are 
also frequently attacked with obstinate coughs and 
pulmonary complaints, by which, perhaps, more are 
carried off annually than by any other disease. An 
extraordinary proportion of children die before their 
tenth year. The predominant character of the Ice- 


tentment, and a steady livelmess of temperament, 
combined with a strength of intellect and acuteness 
of mind seldom met with in other parts of the world. 
They are also noted for the unconquerable attach- 
ment which they feel to their native island. With 
all their privations, and exposed as they are to nu- 
merous dangers from the operations of physical 
causes, they seem thoroughly to confide in one of 


on which the sun shines;” and the most popular 
entertainment of all classes consists in reciting poe- 
tical legends relating to the history of their country 
and the deeds of their ancestors. In the persons, 
habits, and customs of the present inhabitants of L, 
we are furnished with a faithful pieture of those ex- 
hibited by their Scandinavian ancestors ; they adhere 
rigidly to whatever has once been adopted as a 
national custom; and the few innovations that have 
been introduced by foreigners, are scarcely visible 
beyond the immediate vicinity of their factories. 
Tohowy.} There are in fact only two seasons in 
I.—summer and winter; the former of which, short 
and precarious as it is, the natives must employ with 
assiduity, in order to make provision for the latter. 
When the snow leaves the ground, the females 
spread the manure which had lain on the tun in heaps 
all winter, and collect any stones that may have 
thered on it; such of the men as are not employed 
in the fishery cut turf, both for fuel and a covering 
- to their houses, and make charcoal for the use of the 
smithy. When the young cattle have been turned 
out on the mountains, the care of the cows and sheep 
is left to the female part of the family, who milk 
them twice a-day, make butter, cheese, &c., and 
repair in companies about the middle of summer, to 
collect the Lichen shen in the URN 
parts of the country. They are generally accom- 
panied by some of | the men; and the few weeks 
they spend in this employment are regarded as the 
happiest of the whole year. They live in tents, 
which they remove from place to place, according to 
the greater or less abundance of the moss. At this 
time the body of the men are either out at the fresh 
water fishing, or p i 
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lander is that of unsuspecting frankness, pious con- | 


their common proverbs—“ Iceland is the best land | 







| value of from 300 to 400 specie dollars. 


| for the cattle belonging to. the estate. 
hand, a remnant of feudalism appears in the obliga- 


season. Th 


in cavaleades to the 
factories, where they barter their home-productions 
against articles of necessary use forthe winter. The 
most important branch of rural labour in I. is the 
Le sermslins . About the middle of July, the peasant 
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begins to cut down the grass of the tun, which is 
immediately gathered to dry, and after having been 
turned once or twice, is conveyed home on horseback 
to the yard, where it is made up into stacks. Hay- 
harvest being over, the sheep and cattle that had 


| been out all summer on the mountains are collected ; 


the houses are putin a state of repair for the winter ; 
| the wood needed for domestic purposes is brought 
home; the turf also is taken in; and the labours of 
the season conclude with the removal of the manure 
to different parts of the farm. The number of sheep 
on the island in 1839 was estimated at 500,000; of 
eattle, from 36,000 to 40,000; of horses, from 50,000 
to 60,000. During the winter, the care of the cattle 


and sheep devolves entirely on the men. The do- 


mestic employments of this season are multiplied and 
various. The men are oceupied in fabricating neces- 
sary implements of iron, copper, wood, &c. Some 
of them are wonderfully expert as silversmiths— 
their work, at times, in this branch being only dis- 
tingnishable from that done in Copenhagen by the 
absence of the stamp. ‘They also prepare hides for 
shoes; make ropes of hair or wool; and full or scour 
the woollen stuffs. In some parts of the island, the 
men spin and knit like the women, and a few of them 
weave. Besides preparing the food, the females 
employ their time in spinning, which is most com- 
monly done with the spindle and distaff; knitting 
stockmgs, mittens, shirts, &c.; and embroidering 
bed-covers, saddle-cloths, and cushions, which they 
execute with much taste, interspersing flowers and 
figures of various colours. Upwards of 200,000 
pairs of knitted stockings, and 300,000 mittens, are 
annually exported from this island.—The tenure of 
land is peculiar in I., and it is measured, as of old in 
England, by value, and not extent—the word Aundred 
being used to signify any quantity which can support 
a horse, a cow, and 6 sheep. The ordinary size of 
estates are 20 hundreds, and are reckoned of the 
: “'The land- 
lord’s rights are very limited ; for when once in pos- 
session, the tenant cannot be ejected, unless a farm 
of equal value be provided for him, as long as he 
continues regular in the payment of his rent; nor is 
the landlord allowed to raise the rent when he pleases, 
as on a dispute about the increased value of the land, 
the decision is referred to the Areppstiore, and two 
other competent judges.” The rent of the Crown 
lands is generally calculated at about 5 per cent. of 
the value of the estate, besides an annual payment 
“ On the other 


tion of a tenant who holds land on the coast, to 
serve in his landlord's fishing-boat throughout the 
h he receives his share of what is 
caught, the tenant is often injured thereby, particu- 
larly when in possession of a boat himself. This 
custom is so much at variance with all their others, 


}that it can be only ascribed to the scantiness of 
population, which makes it a matter of difficulty to 


man all the vessels built for fishing."—[Dillon.] Tt 
is understood, however, that while tenancy is usually 
for life, provided the tenant does not injure the farm, 
yet he may quit whenever he pleases, on 6 months’ 
notice. In 1695, the proportion of estates belonging 
to the Crown, the church, and freehold, was respec- 
tively 718, 640, and 1,847. The estimated number 
of farms was 4,058, they are now above 6,000. The 
wages of a man-servant are from 6 to 8 rix-dollars 
per annum in money, and 12 yards of wad or wad- 
mal, besides their food. 

Sas It is from the sea, however, that the 
Icelanders derive their chief subsistence and _ 
Cod. r 


fisheries 


is fe Fi eer on the coast; and f 
coast of I. were prosecuted 
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and a little hay for r. The boats continue at 

}s sea 12 and 18 hours : when the weather is 
at all favourable, and, during that time, the crews 

do not taste a particle of food. They merely pro- 
ee tin 
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British and French with great success. From the 
} 8d of February to the 12th of May is what the Ice- 
landers call ver-tima or fishing-season; at which pe- 
riod vast numbers of the inhabitants flock to the 5 
and W shores, from the districts on the N and EK, 
where the fishing is generally impracticable at this 
time owing to the bays and creeks being filled with 
polar ice. They provide themselves with a complete 
sheep-skin dress, consisting of the brok, in the shart 
of small clothes and stockings all in one piece; the 
stack, or large jacket, which falls down, and is tied 
close over the brok, so as to prevent the water from 
getting in between them; and tight-fitting shoes of 
the same materials, below which are coarse warm 
woollen stockings for greater warmth. The princi- 
'} pal fish they catch is‘cod, which is laid out on the 
cliffs, or on flat stones on the beach, dried in the 
sun, and afterwards stacked upon the beach, Some- 
times the fish are hung up and dried in houses, 
| called Aiallar, which are so constructed that the 
'} wind has a free passage through them, while they 
are sufficiently covered to keep out the rain. The, 
; ling, skate, hallibut, flounder, and the cat-fish, are 
’ common, and are dried for winter use. Herrings 
: are taken on the N coast; but though vast shoals of 
} them frequent the bays, this branch of the fishery is 
not much attended to. “The fishery is principally 
carried on in the W, and is sufficiently extensive to 
give employment to many farmers and labourers 
from Nordland and Osterland, independent of the 
regular soe-hondé, or sea-peasan 
and Faxa fiords swarm with fish, but altogether the 
N coast of Gulbringé syssell, from Havnifiord to 
Kieblivik, is the most productive part, and it is con- 
a 0") crowded from March to May with boats 
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all parts. Immediately on their arrival at the 
to serve in the 
boats, and the owners select out of each crew a 
formadr, whose business it. is to summon the men 
when the weather admits of their going out, and 
who commands at sea. It is usual for the peasants 
to bring but little provisions along with them, as, 
while oe remain fishing, their principal food con-_ 

e heads of the fish, which are separated | 
from the bodies immediately on landing them. In 
places like Kieblivik, where the merchants are the 
chief owners of boats, they have built several houses 
capable of containing from 24 to50 meneach. They 
are long stone hovels, with berths along the walls, 
and the same distribution in the loft. Though the 
wind finds admission in every corner through the 
loose stones, the men, though drenched by remain- 
ing at sea the whole day, seem no way affected by 
the cold and wet, and are satisfied with a blanket 


m a 
fishing-p the peasants 


sists of t 


vide themselves with a small keg of vaild,- 
of fermented whey, which they find well-adapted for 


eatting the thirst.”—(Dillon.] 


Education and language.)' ‘The three last centuries 
have produced many learned Icelanders; and at the | 
present day, I. can t of sons who have risen to 
eminence in the different departments of literature. 
Such young Icelanders as study at the a 

copenhagen are generally distinguished above thei 
Jents by their quickness of apprehension, 
; apy ion, and insatiable thirst for know- 
; ledge. On inquiry into the state of mental cultiva- 
’ tion m I, it is not so much the literary fame of a 
| faw select individuals, who have e 






fellow-stud 
unwearied. 


advantages, which strikes our attention, as the uni- 
versal diffusion of the general principles of know- 


, ledge among its inhabitants. Though there be only 
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one school in Iceland, and that solitary school exclu- 
sively designed for the education of such as are after- 
wards to fill offices in church or state; yet it is ex- 
ceedingly rare to meet with a boy or girl, who has 
attained the age of 9 or 10 years, that cannot read 
and write with ease. It is even said that a priest 
may refuse to perform the marriage-ceremony if any 
of the parties cannot read. We frequently meet 
in I. with persons who both write and speak Latin. 
'The better educated individuals speak Danish.—The 
Icelandic is properly the ancient unaltered language 
of the two principal Scandinavian dialects—the Da- 
nish and the Swedish. ‘One of the few cases where 
the phenomena of rate have been studied with due 
attention is in the evolution of the three languages 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, out of the Ice- 
What does this tellus? The last has al- 
tered so slowly that a modern Icelander can read 
the oldest works of his language: In Sweden, how- 
ever, the speech has altered. 5 

whilst both these languages are unintelligible to the 
Icelander, and vice versa. As to their respective 
changes, 
about a hundred years forwarder than the Swedish, 
having attained that point at (say) 1200, which the 
Swedish did not reach till 1300. Both, however, 
changed, and that at a uniform rate, the Danish 
having, as it were, the start of a century. The Nor- 
wegian, however, comported itself differently. Until 
the Reformation it hardly changed at all, less than 
the stationary Icelandic itself. Fifty years, how- 
ever, of sudden and rapid transformation brought it 
‘at once to the stage which the Danish had been 
three hundred years in reaching. How many times 
| must the observation of such phenomena be multi- 
plied before we can strike an average as to the rate 
of change in languages, creeds, and politics?” [.La- 
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it has in Denmark, 


Petersen shows that the Danish was always 


Ecclesiastical establishment,| The form and cere- 


employe 


bably 


| monies of the Icelandic church are strictly Lutheran, 
though from the poverty of the people, their churches 
are less elegant, and a greater degree of simplicity 
pervades their worship, than in other Lutheran 
countries. The total number of parishes in I. amounts 
to 184; but as many of them are of vast extent, it 
has been found necessary in some parts to build two 
or three churches in a parish, which has inereased 
the number of churches to 305. Some of the priests 
have chaplains to assist them in the performance of 
public duty. They are all natives of the island, and 
are maintained partly from glebe lands, partly from 
certain tithes raised among the peasants, according 
to the value of the land they occupy. The pastor 
| can also claim a day’s work yearly, and the privilege 
a having a lamb kept for him oe to ae 
ollowing April by each farmer. is, with a sm 

offering at Ghristinas, L 
tism, confirmation, marriage, and burial, constitute 
.| the whole of his stipend. As, however, their ecc 
siastical dues alone would not suffice to mappee 3 

en labour like their neighbours, and d 
upon their cattle like other farmers. Although some 
of the priesthood are relieved from absolutely 
labouring themselves, by holding the best livings, by 
far the greater part are rather below than above the 


and a few trifling fees for bap- 


port life, 
epend 


iary cirenmstances; and were it 


y money that the respect for the clergy was kept 
up, they would long ago have sunk below the level 
of the people. It is, ever, to their education 
that they owe the deference at all times shown them; 
and the a who has during the meekdere Pe | 

ike a simple peasant, rises to his proper __(} 
position on Sunday, and is as much respected, and. .; 


more beloved by his parishioners 


in countries where the church ‘and wealth 
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go together. The provision made for their support | would settle wherever they were cast on shore, Af- 
is exceedingly scanty. The richest living on the | ter some time, his slaves, whom he sent in search of 
island does not produce 200 rix-dollars = £42 ster- | them, found them driven up at this place; and In- 
ling; 20 or 30 rix-dollars are the stipend annexed to | golf, true to his vow, fixed his abode at Reykiavik, 
many of the parishes; and there are some in which | though reproached by his own people for preferring 
it is even as low as 5! | so rugged and barren a spot to the fine districts they 
: t.) The circumstances of I. have under- | had passed on their way from the east. 
gone little or no alteration, either in the laws or in | History.) Iceland was discovered about a. D. egg a Nor. 
the form of government which was established 600 | NT ee oe Lalgs oe gy Ae ~bo onie 
years ago. The supreme authority is intrusted to an | to it the name of SwroLaxp. A few years after, Gardar, a Swede, 
—_ net is celaag a arto at tnaleeiy, with enqceedied Fa Soapercae the island, and ay, . name 
the title of stiftamtamn, and who is bound to fill this | 7*S0e" @ prance name Wee given. 0% Se 
office for the apace of 5 years. Under the stiftamt- | this steed Tie ee ear = "s10, by two Bare 
-_ "en ” e four ouenee into which pele flan nebleaes, Inguit and Hiorleif. Tt ls anes ried bp some of the 
nd is divided is governed by an amfaman or bailiff, ndic sagas, that there were 4 settlements in the 
whose duties are Ne same as those of his superior. ae cache pated, Bed Se as jarly as the Bence, 5 aS eee 
Each province is divided into syssels or shires, over 


from Scotland and Ireland; but this seems improbable. 
7 In the Landnama Bok—which is among the earliest of the Ice- 
which sysselmen preside. ‘These officers collect the eons Seaton geared 7 stated, however, that among other 
taxes, and are paid by a rate out of the amount col- | TUNES yen or Oo ees te tll ce Mth alae 
; lony settled on the SW part of the Island, on the 5 
lected, They hold courts of law; and, on the whole, red Sais lavig now wieeda. ican owen of balta-ceatert.the 
their duty is in almost every respect the same as that } coasts of this remote country were well-peopled; a ® 
" hy a . “eg aac yer hes Tandncone Bot hich tains min etl hen nadie 
of sheriffs in Scotland. In each parish there is an | na Bok, which contains minute de bf the spreading 
officer called hreppstiore, whose chief business is to | Sine came over and settled about this period. Prederick, a bishop 
attend to the concerns of the poor, and to assist the 
pce 5 in the preservation of the public peace. 
‘or the decision of petty disputes among the people, 
there is a certain number of persons in each parish, 

















from Saxony, began to preach the Christian doctrines in L in 
981; and the first bishop of Skalholt, was consecrated in 
1057. In 1261, the whole of L, with the exception of the eastern 
prov., submitted © Hiaeo VE. EG 6k Sey ae ree 


was 
bat under conditions which still maintained their rights their 
commerce. In 1780, — the successor of Haco, gave to the 
island a code of laws, well-known by the title of Jonsbok, which 
was no more than a revised copy of the ancient lawa The last 
political change which occurs in the history of L, was its trans- 
ference from Norway to the Crown of Denmark in 1381. In 1482 
a pestilence carried off nearly two-thinis of the population; and 
| another broke out towards the close of that cent. addition to 
| these calamities, the Icelanders were at this period to 
the incursions of pirates, who plundered their property, commit- 
ting frequent murders, and carrying off the inhabitants. From 
the llth to the middle of the 14th cent., the sciences were suc- 
cessfully and ardently cultivated in this obscure corner of Eu- 
rope, and learned Icelanders were found in the service of foreign 
courte. The poetry of the Troubadours was introduced into L in 
the 12th cent.; but towards the 14th cent. the arts and sciences 
fell into decay, with the further loss of national independence un~- 
der the Danish dominion. The decline of literature, and. of the 
national character of the Icelanders, however, may be traced to 


ha 


pemremated kanes who may be called official 
arbiters. All cases, whether civil or criminal, are 
first brought before the sysselman, who holds a court 
once a-year, or oftener if necessary. In criminal 
eases, and in public suits, the amtaman orders the 
trial, after previous examination on behalf of the 
Crown. From the inferior court there is an appeal 
to the high court of ostoe, which sits six times in 
the year, at Reykiavik; and from this court there is 
an appeal to the superior courts at Copenhagen.— 
The punishment of petty offences is a fine and whip- 
ping heey ing is the most common offence, 
Murder is exceedingly rare; and except in cases | 
which subject the criminal to capital punishment, he 
aro tn bo punished wish he Iabow se pont co Co- 
are to be punish it ur are sent to 
Bip oe cimed | to property, no entail of sae aie 
par ct ea toe a Oe eet ee Lands | geen sd we , +a 
oTLUMOr =niture. ; 4 14n A etor li i lands : introduction -, : : 

Bre valued and. divided into shares, of which the | jones sent 4s, aud le lest, te, Peston Sesuahety bet 
eldest son has the choice. A daughter receives a | op grant had bows the depression of learning, that it was found 
share equivalent to half the portion of a son, A | o at first to procare men of sufficient knowledge 

wife surviving her husband possesses half of his ae ee 
estate.—The public taxes are so inconsiderable that 
they are not sufficient to defray the expenses of the 





The annals of I. during the 17th cent. are destitute of any im- 
portant events. In the early part of this period, piratical incur- 
sions of a or — and even ioe pong were not urifre- 

Pm = P at i + quent. he latter, a large body landed on various parts of the 
civil establishment. The taxes for the maintenance i aed ges Une Wentanner laiends, 208 caivied 400 


of the poor are much more severe on the inhabitants | of the natives into captivity. ‘This century also disgraces I. by 
than those levied for the reap sonics age wag ti the superstitions enormities which were practised. A belief in 
very scarce in L: accounts are paid in dried sh, | Recromancy was 80 prevalent, and held in such horror, that, 
butter, oil, tallow, or in very coarse woollen stuffs | ie ar sh  aniate — panies Stare flames. 
called’ iwadmal ‘Twenty-eight fishes of 2 Ibs. weight | tion of 16,000 persons by the sioall-pox. From 1758 to 1750, the 
each. or 30 yds. of wadmal, are equal in value to one | seasons were so inclement, that famine carried off 10,000 ' 
thaler or dollar.—Reykiavik, the capital of L, which | Pesides vast umbers of cattle. In 1789, the most terrible volea- 
about fifty years ago consisted merely of a few houses, pee 2 eT FS 

has lately risen into some notice, having become the 
residence of the governor, the episcopal see, the seat 
of the supreme court of judicature, and the principal 
mercantile station on the island. It is situated on 
the S side of a considerable inlet of the Faxé-fiorden, | 
upon low marshy ground, between two eminences. | 
It is rather a singular coincidence, that the capital of 
I, should, as it were by mere accident, happen to be 
built on the very spot ae ee the first of the 
Norwegian emigrants that settled on the island, 
fixed his habitation. In conformity to a superstitious 
practice common in those days, that adventurer, on 
; approaching the E threw the wooden pillars 
, of his former habitation into the sea, vowing he | ni 
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perty under the special protection of Great Britain. Since 1815, 
a ew re lation, issned by the court of Denmark, allows British 
ships to proceed to L, on condition of 


a their procuring a special 
license from Copenhagen. 

Authorities] We a abundance of fabulous accounts of this 
island. The best sources of information we possess regarding it 
are the Letters of Sir Joseph Banks; Dr. Hooker's Tour, published 
in 1813; Dr, Henderson's Journal; : 
published in Treuttel and Wurtz's Cabinet of Modern Foreign 
Foyages and Travels, vol. ii, 1826. We may also mention M. 
Stepensen's /sland i del atfende Aarhundrede, dc. Copenhagen, 


. 1808; Barrow's Visit to Iceland in 1834. London, 1835, Syvo; 


and the Hon. Arthor Dillon's Winter in Iceland and Lapland. 
London, 1840.—A very magnificent map of Iceland, in 4 sheets, 
has been recently published, under the authority of the Danish 
government 


ICHABOE, a small island off the SE coast of| 


Africa, in 5 lat. 26° 19’, E long. 14° 50’, about 4 
days’ sail fromthe Cape. It isabout 24} m. from the 
mainland; and when approached by sea, has the ap- 
pearance of a promontory. It is in the form of an 
,and measures only 1,200 yds. in circumf. An 
American trader having gbserved the interest which 
the importation of Peruvian guano was creating in 
Britain, as well as the high prices which it readily 
commanded in the market, was reminded of the cir- 
cumstance that he had seen large deposits of a simi- 
lar substance on the coast of Africa, and published a 
short narrative of his observations in an American 
journal. This account fell under the notice of an 
English captain, who transmitted it to his friends in 
Liverpool, and by them an expedition of, we believe, 5 
ahi was fitted out in the close of 1842, for the purpose 
io 
market. The instructions, however, which were given 
to the masters of these ships must have been of an 


imperfect kind, for 4 of them returned without hav- | 
Ing succeeded in the object of their search; the fifth, | 


Viz., the Ann of Bristol, was nearly in the same posi- 
tion, when accident revealed the El Dorado which 
was destined to exert such a potent influence in 
fertilizing our soil. The island, and two reefs which 
join the continent, form a bay of about 1,000 acres 
in area, the entrance into which is through a break 
in the reefs. The whole has probably once formed 
part of the continent. The guano has been formed 
by the dung and decomposition of the seal, the pen- 
guin, and the gannet, and must have been thousands 
of years accumulating. When first discovered, the 
deposit commenced about 6 ft. above high water, and 
gradually rose to 40 ft. towards the centre of the 
islet. At the depth of 40 ft. there were abundance 
of eggs and skins of gannets and penguins, in a state 
of great preservation; there were no stones, sand, or 
vesewonds, but from the rocks upward an entire bed 
of guano about 7} per cent. stronger than the Peru- 
vian. When the guano was dug and bagged, it was 
taken to the beach, where stages were erected over 
the rocks to the boats, at the outer edge of the surf, 
by means of which it was taken to the ships. ‘These 
stages were upwards of 300 ft. in length, and formed 
by erecting shears, and connecting the shears with 
anchors and cables; a platform was formed by spars 
and planks, and upon this the men carried the guano 
on their backs when the weather permitted, which 
Was not above 4 days a-week. The guano was so 
firmly imbedded that it required to be dug out by 
the pick-axe.’ Ten men could lift about 15 tons per 
day, but the operation was a very laborious one, and 
the sun was so powerful that few of the crews escaped 
without having their faces and hands blistered. The 
trip to or from the island extended to from 55 to 70 
days, or including the time necessary to take in a 


cargo, the e out and home extended to from 6 
to 7 months. Captain Farr, who first visited L, esti- 


mated the guano deposit to extend 1,000 ft. in lengt) 
by 500 ft. in breadth, with an average depth of srk” 
and to contain, perhaps, from 700,000 to 800,000 tons. 


ey 
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disturbed by man. On this subjeet the South Afri- 
| can Commercial Advertiser says: “On the rocky head- 


| Pop. 2,090. It has a castle. 
ing loaded with African guano for the British | 
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We believe this supply, and that on Halifax, Penguin | 
Seal, and Possession islands, in this quarter, havahaad i. 
exhausted in fertilizing the soil of Great Britain and 

her dependencies; but itis to be hoped that vast stores {| 

of guano yet exist, which have hitherto never been 
lands, or on the rocky and unmolested islands onthe | 
W coast, both within and beyond the boundary of 


| this colony, where the sea-fowl, from a vast expanse 
of open ocean, come to breed, enormous masses of 


this manure have reeently been discovered; and it 
seems probable that all the way up the coast into the 
gulf of Guinea, and beyond it, similar treasures await 
the agriculture of the world, by which means the sea 
will render back to the land much more matter fitted 
to form organized,— that is, vegetable and animal sub- 
stances,—than the rivers carry down into its depths, 
or the fleets of the nations deposit in their course 
over its surface.” We do not know that these ex- 
pectations have yet been realized. 

ICHALCHA, an island of Russian America, in 
Prince William’s sound, in N lat. 60° 30’, and con- 
taining the harbour of Helena and Constantine. 

ICHAWUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Ajmir, 32 m. SW of Bhopal. 

ICHENHAUSEN, a town of Bavaria, in the circle 
of the Upper Danube, 6 m. SSE of Gunzburg, and 
30 m. W of Augsburg, on the r. bank of the Gunz. 


= 
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CHENHEIM, a village of Baden. in the circle of 
the Middle Rhine, bail. and 6m. WSW of Offenburg, 
and 9 m. SSE of Strasburg, about 14 m. from the 
Rhine. Pop. 1,056. It hasachurch. © 

ICHIM, or Isxim, a town of Turkey in Europe, in 
Albania, in the sanjak of Elbassan, 15 m. NNW of 
Croya, and 30 m. SSE of Scutari. It is situated 
half-way up a mountain, in the midst of olive plan- 
tations, Its inhabitants are Albanian Mussulmans, 
In the vicinity is a valley, watered by a sulphureous 
stream 


ICHIM, or IsHim, a river of Russia in Asia, which 


has its souree m a mountainous district near the 
central part of the gov. of Omsk, in N lat. 50° 35’, 


and E long. 74°. It runs first WNW, then makes a | 
considerable circuit, and pursuing its course in @ | 
NNE direction into the gov. of Tobolsk, joins the - 
Irtish on the ]. bank, 130 m. ESE of Tobolsk, and 
after a total course of 1,200 m. Its principal afilu- 
ents are the Kaluton, Akbasar, Kulai-Agir-Barluk, 
and Nova Barluk on the r.; and on the 1. the Nura, 
which conveys to it the waters of Lake Kurgaldjis, 
and forms the principal head-stream of the L. and 
the Tersckan. Alexandrovskaia, Petropavlosk, and 
Ichim are the only towns of importance on its banks. 
In the lower part of its course it is skirted by several 
villages and numerous ancient tombs. This river 
flows in nearly its entire extent through the vast plain 
named the steppe of Ichim, This plain is st 

with numerous lakes, but presents complete sterility. 
A line of military posts, bearing the name of Ichim, 
extends along the $ part of the gov. of Omsk, from fort 
Stanovoi to the fortress of Omsk, at the confluence 
of the Om and Irtish, erected in the reign of the 
Empress Anne for the defence of the gov. of Tobolsk }} 
from the incursions of the Kirghiz—Also a town, 4) 
capital of a district in the gov. and 170m. SSE of 


'Tobolsk, on the 1. bank of the river of the same {| 


name, 
wheat. 
ICHOLNO, a town of Russia in Europe, imthe — 

sor eae 47 m. E of Grodno, district and 24 m-SW 3) 
dil re a 

_ ICHOUX, a village of France, in the dep. of the | 
Landes, cant. and 6 m. ESE of Parentes-en-Born, 
Indim Cindi 


: 1 awe Arve 


Pop. 3,100. The environs are fertile inj] 







islet 
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on a small river which flows into the Biscarosse 
marshes. Pop. 703. It has some iron-works. 

ICHSTADT, a village of the duchy of Schwarz- 
bung Badoueet to the W of Artern. 

ICHTEGEM, a de ent and commune of Bel- 
gam, in the prov. of W. Flanders, arrond. and 14 m. 
SW of Bruges. Pop. 3,907. It has a considerable 
trade in wood. 

ICHTERSHAUSEN, a town of the duchy of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, capital of a bail., in the princi- 
pality and 14m, ESE of Gotha, on the 1. bank of 
the Gera. Pop. 790. It has an ancient fort, and a 
castle; and possesses manufactories of linen, hosiery, 
and paper. Pop. of bail. 8,237. 

ICHTIMAN, a town of Turkey in Europe, in 
Bulgaria, in the sanjak and 35 m. ESE of Sophia, on 
the |. bank and near the source of the Urak or Vid. 

ICKBOROUGH, a parish in Norfolk, § m. ESE 
of Stoke-Ferry, on the Wissey or Stoke. Area 1,510 
acres. Pop. in 1851, 197; in 1841, 220. 

ICKENHAM, a parish in Middlesex, 24 m. NE of 
Uxbridge. Area 1,420 acres. Pop. in 1841, 396. 

ICKFORD, a parish partly in Buckinghamshire 
and partly in Oxfordshire, 44 m. WNW of Thame. 
Area 1,500 acres. Pop. in 1831, 868; in 1841, 386. 

ICKHAM anp WELL, a parish in Kent, 4 m. E 
of Canterbury, on the Stour. Area 2,190 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 567; in 1841, 577. 

ICKLEFORD, a parish and village in Hertford- 
shire, 2 m. N of Hitchin, and W of the Wilburg 
hills, and intersected by the ancient Icknield-street. 
Area 940 acres. Pop. m 1831, 502; im 1841, 576. 

ICKLESHAM, a parish in Sussex, 14m. SW of 
Winchelsea. Area 4,270 acres. Pop. in 1841, 681. 

ICKLETON, a parish in Cambridgeshire, 5 m. 
WS5W of Linton, on the Northern and Eastern rail- 
way. Area 2,672 acres. Pop. in 1841, 700. 

ICKLINGHAM, a parish in Suffolk, 8} m. ESE 
of Mildenhall: Area 6,580 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
473: in 1841, 525. 

IC a hamlet in the p. of Northill, Bed- 
fordshire, 24 m. NW of Biggleswade 

ICKWO 
St. Edmund’s Bury. Area 1,350 acres. 
1831, 43; in 1841, 62. 

ICO’, an important mercantile town of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Ceara, in a plain on the E of the Rio- 
Jaguaribe, here called Rio- 200 m. 5 of For- 
taleza, and 70 m. NNE of to. It consists of 
three principal streets, bordered with white-washed 
brick houses; has 4 handsome churches, a substan- 
tial jail, and a well-supplied market, althongh the 
whole vicinity is dry and arid except during the wet 
season. Pop. 6,000. The trade of the place con- 
sists in supplying the interior with articles of Euro- 
pean manufacture, receiving produce in return, and 
sending it down to the coast. 

ICOD, or Frp-pE-1L0s-Vivos, a town of the is- 
land of Teneriffe, and partido of Ortova, in a beauti- 
ful valley near the W coast. Pop. 5,479. It has a 
ae ae 8 convents, an hospital, and several 

ermitages. The surrounding district is extremely 
fertile, producing silk and wine in great abundance. 
Handkerchiefs, ribbons, and stuffs, form the chief ar- 
ticles of local manufacture. 

ICOLM-KILL. See Iona. 

ICOLO, a district of Lower Guinea, in the king- 
dom of Angola, between the Bengo and Coanza, to 


Pop. in 


| the N of the district of Golungo, and NW of that of 
- Tlamba. 


ICONONZO, two natural bridges in New Granada, 
me the dep. of Cundinamarca, on the road from Santa- 


a deep narrow valley, watered by the Somma-Paz— 







which receives a considerable river. 


, @ parish in Suffolk, 24 m. SW of 


| clining towards the 


| without leaving not onl 


gota to Ibaque, to the SE of the village of | 
Pandi. They consist of solid rock, and arch across | 











the one rising above the other at the height of 300 
ft. above the river, and about 2,930 ft. above sea- 
level. 
and 50 ft. in length, and its thickness at the centre 
about 8 ft. The lower appears to have been formed 
by a portion of rock severed from the upper. 


The most elevated is about 40 ft. in breadth 


ICY BAY, an indentation of the S coast of 


Russian America, formed on the E by Point Rion, 
in WN lat. 60°, and W long. 140° 56’. 


ICY CAPE, a headland of Russian America, on 
the NW coast, in N lat, 70° 20’, and W long. 161° 46’, 
It is low, and has a large lake at the back of it, 
The mainland 
on both sides, from Wainwright inlet on one side, 
to Cape Beaufort on the other, is flat and covered 
with swampy moss. 

ICY CAPE, or Lepranor Nos, a headland of 
Nova Zembla, on the N coast, in N lat. T7° 30’, and 
E long. 72° 30’. 

IDA, Kas-Dacut, or Kaz-Tacn, a chain of 
mountains in Asia Minor, in Anatolia, in the sanjak 
of Biga. It runs NNW and SSE from the sources 
of the Burgas-chai and Ustvola, to those of the 
Tuzla-chai, where it terminates in N Jat. 39° 40’, in 
Mount Gar or G its highest summit, alt. 
4,955 ft. Its entire length is about 36 m. The 
principal rivers to which it gives rise are the Mendere, 
the river of the Dardanelles, and the Musbu-chai, all 
of which descend from its W side, and di 
themselves into the strait of the Dardanelles. From 
the E side descend the Ustgala and the Boklu 


‘or Sataldere, both of which flow into the sea of 


Marmora. Clarke, describing the view from the 
highest summit of this chain, says, “It seemed as if 
all European Turkey and the whole of Asia Minor 
were really modelled before him on a vast surface 


| of glass. The great objects drew his attention first ; 


afterwards he examined each particular place with 
minute observation. The eye roaming to Constan- 


tinople, beheld all the sea of ora, the mountains 
of Prusa, with Asiatic yap and all the surround- 
ing territory: comprehending in one » all 


Propontis and the Hellespont, with the shores of 
Thrace and Chersonesus, all the north of the gean, 
Mount Athos, the islands of Imbrus, Samothrace, 
Lemnos, Tenedos, and all beyond, even to Eubea; 
the entrance to the gulf of Smyrna, almost all Mysia, 
and Bithynia, with part of Lydia and Ionia. Look- 
ing down upon Troas, it appeared to spread as a 
lawn before him. He distinctly saw the course of 
the Scamander through the Trojan plain to the sea. 


This visible appearance of the river, like a silver 


thread, offered a clue to otherobjects. He could now 
discern the tomb of Aisyetes, and even Bonarbashy. 
At the base of the mountain, and immediately below 
his eyes, stood the conical -hill of Kiishtinli Tépe, 
upon’ whose sides and summits are the ruins before 
described. The Adramyttian gulph is so close to the 
mountain, that it may be said to skirt its base; in- 
and bearing so much round 
upon the NE side, that the emity of it is con- 
cealed by that part of the Idean chain. Thus it 
would seem impossible for any one to pass in a direct 
line from the end of the galph to the Dardanelles, 

e chain of Ida, but even 


upon the left hand. There is yet another 


| singular appearance from the summit of this moun- 


tain; and as this is pointedly alluded to by Homer, 
it seems to a a strong reason for believing that 
the poet had hi bebeld it from the same place. 
Looking towards Lectum, the tops of all the Fiaes 
chain diminish in altitude by a regular gradation, so 
as to resemble a series of steps, leading to us) 
as to the highest point of the whole. Nothing can” 


[therefore more forcibly illustrate the powers of §] 
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the country, and the fidelity with which he delineates 
every feature in its geography, than his description 
of the ascent of Juno from Lectum to Gar by 
a series of natural eminences, unattainable indeed 
by mortal tread, but presenting, to the great concep- 
tions of poetical fancy, a scale adequate to the power 
and dignity of superior beings.” ‘ 
IDA (Movuxt). See Psmoratt. 
IDA (Nacr), a town of H : 
of Abaujvar, 11 m. SSW of Kaschan, on a small river 
of the same name. Pop. 1732. A great congress 
of European Jews took place here in 1650. 
IDALGASHINA, a mountain ridge in Ceylon, 
under the parallel of 6° 43’ N, across which, at an alt. 
of about 2,350 ft. above the military of Kalupa- 
hate, a pass leads across to the military station of 
Welangahena, 24 m. NE of the summit of the pass. 
ID -NOVA, a town of Portugal, in the prov. 
of Beira, comarca and 20 m. E of Castello-branco, 
and 93 m. SSE of Coimbra, in an elevated situation, 
near the Ponsul, which is here crossed by a bridge. 


, in the comitat 


a convent. 

_ IDANHA-VELHA, a town of Portugal, in the 
prov. of Beiri, comarca and 24 m. E of Castello- 
braneo, and 5 m. NE of Idanho-Nova. It is of great 
antiquity, and was formerly a place of importance. 


noted as the birthplace of king Wamba. The insa- 
lubrity of the climate has reduced the number of the 
inhabitants to 150. In 1704 this town was taken 
after a vigorous defence by the Duke of Anjou. The 
environs are extremely fertile. 


boun 
principality of Birkenfield, between the Hundsruck 
and the Hochwald. 

- IDAULLIT, a town of Marocco, in the prov. of 
Susa, 60 m. NNW of Akka, and 200 m. SSW of 


Maroeco. 
' IDAUTENAN, the name borne by the W extre- 
mity of the main chain of the Atlas, extending from 
Cape Ghir to Agadir, and rising, at 9m. E of Aga- 
dir, to 4,408 ft. above sea-level. 
IDBURG, a parish in Oxfordshire, 55 m. NNW 
of Burford. Area 1,370 acres. Pop. in 1841, 207. 
IDD AH, or Appau, a town on the 1. bank of the 


the Chadda, the cap. of the kingdom of Attah or 
Eegarah. It has a of about 5,000, chiefly Pa- 
gans, but-the higher cl profess Mahommedan- 
ism. They collect palm-oil, indigo, and cam-wood, 
which they dispose of to the Ibu and Bonny traders; 
and conduct a home-trade im salt, grass bags, dried 
meat and fish, yams, onions, cocoa and goora nuts. 
The banks of the river im the vicinity of I. rise into 
eliffs 150 ft. high; the opposite shore is low and 
swampy, and mhabited by a different people who 
are subjects of the king of Benin. 

IDDESLEIGH, a parish in Devon, 4 m. NNE of 
Hatherleigh, and E of the Torridge river. Ares 
2,630 acres. Pop. in 1831, 573; m 1841, 545. 

IDE, a parish in Devonshire, 3 m. SSW of Exe- 
ter. Area 1.120 acres. Pop. im 1841, 795. 

IDEFORD, a parish in Devonshire, 2 m. SE of 
Chudleigh. Area 1,810 acres. Pop. m 1841, 331]. 

IDEGEM, a de ent and commune of Bel- 

ium, in the prov. of East Flanders, arrond. of Au- 

Fre rts by the catsbie peels 
H , a chapelry in Dp. | idge, 
Kent, 4m. SW st Bon Oaks. 4 ee 
IDEN, a parish in Sussex, 24m. N of Rye. Area 
Pop. in 1831, 517; in 1841, 554. 
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Homer as a painter, in the display he has given of 





Pop. 2,200. It has an alms-house, an hospital, and | 
87m. NW of Irkutsk, on the r. bank of the Angara. 


Tt contains a parish church, a Gothic church, and is | 





of the Prussian prov. of the Rhine, in the | 


- IDAR-WALD, a mountain-ridge on the SE | 
da 
ci | 1831, 


'm. NNW of Fahlun. 





berg, situated in a narrow deep valley, on a small 







Niger, in N lat. 7° 7’, 42 m. below the junction of | 


These minerals seem as if thrown together by some 







"| partly 


126 acres. Spanish Americans, 
i IDERSTRUP, a village of Denmark, in the island | gold and silver of their mines from the baser'metals; 
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of Falster, diocese of Laaland, 5 m. SE of Nyké- 
bing. Pop. 1,042. . 
- IDI, a fortress of Russian Armenia, in the pash. 
and 24 m. NNE of Erzerum, on the r. bank and 
near the source of the Tcheskari. 
_ JDIAZABAE, a town of Spain, in the prov. of 
Guipuzcoa, and partido of Tolosa, ina plain. Pop. 
| 1,087. It is of modern foundation, and has a par- 
ish church, several convents, and numerous public 
fountains. It has considerable manufactories of iron- 
ware and cutlery, and several mills. Cattle are 
extensively reared in the environs. ‘This town pos- 
sesses the privilege of representation in the provin- 
cial assemblies of the province. 

IDICE. a river of the States of the Church, in the 
‘deleg. of Bologna, which has its source in the Apen- 
nines, on the confines of Tuscany; flows N; inosen- 
lates with the Savena; bends thence ENE, and joins 
the Primario a little above Argenta. 

IDIDJ, or Apes, a town of Persia, in the prov. 
of Khuzistan, 50 m. SE of Shuster, on the 8 side of 
the mountains of Louristan. 

IDINSK, or Ipmvsko1-Ostroe, a town and for- 
tress of Russia in Asia, in the gov. and district and 


IDLE, a chapelry and large village in the p. of 
Calverley, in the W. R. of Yorkshire, 3 m. NNE of 
Bradford. Area 2,420 acres. Pop. in 1831, 5,416; 
in 1841, 6,212, mostly employed in the manufacture 
of woollens.—Also a small stream in Nottingham- 
shire, rising in Ramworth water, and flowing into 
the Trent, a few miles below the influx of the Ouse. 

IDLER, a town of Syria, in the parish and 30 m. 
WSW of Aleppo. 

IDLICOTE, a parish of Warwickshire, 3m. NNE 
of Shipston-on-Stour. Area 1,410 acres. Pop. in 
82: in 1841, 82. 

IDLIP. See Epurr. 

IDMISTON, a parish in Wilts, 5 m. NNE of 
Salisbury. Area 6,160 acres. Pop. in 1841, 497. 

IDRA, 3 small mining town of Sweden, in the 
district of Stora-Kopparberg, on the Dala-elf, 136 





IDRA. See Hypra. 
IDRIA, a town of Illyria, in the circle of Adels- 


river to which it gives name, 35 m. WSW of Lay- 
bach, and 32 m. NNE of Trieste, in N lat. 46° 0 
48”. The pop. is only 4,400; and the town is re- 
markable chiefly for its mines, which were discovered 
in 1497. The minerals are marble, jasper, freestone, 
sulphuretted iron, with some indications of coal; but 
the most valuable and most abundant is rich hepatic 
mercurial ore found in a formation of slate-clay 
forming an extensive bed in compact litnestone. 


convulsion of nature, and do not afford the facility 
ef working by veins. ‘They form a stratum which 
has been wrought to the depth of 130 klafters, or 
about 1,055 ft. The excavations consist of horizon- 
tak galleries, which are entered from descending 
shafts, besides a descent partly by a staircase and 
a ladder from the interior of a large build- 
ing inthe town. All the galleries are arched; ex- 
‘cept those which are hewn through the solid rock; 
and precautions are used to ventilate them, yet the 
‘temp. is very high, exceeding 80° in some of the 
galleries. An account of the present mode of work- 
ing these mines is given in the 1st vol. of Mr. ‘Turn- 
bull’s Travels in Austria. The number of hands 
emp. | is from 600 to 700. The annual produce 
of q is from 3,200 to 3,500 quintals. Tt} 

was formerly sent to Amsterdam, and sold to | Mi 
is eri to be used in separating-the ,) 
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article, which is used partly for plating mirrors, but 

rincipally in the gold and silver mines of Hungary 
and Transylvania. The houses are small, and strag- 
gle along on very unequal ground between two hills; 
but the general appearance is not unpleasant. The 
principal public buildings are two churches, an ancient 
castle the residence of the bergrath or director of the 
mines, and some large buildings connected with the 
public administration, among which are an hospital 
andadispensary. There are a few silk manufactories 
in the town.—The district of Idria comprises the 
NW corner of the circle of Adelsberg, and contains 
nearly 5,000 inhabitants, partly miners, partly for- 
‘esters. 

IDRIA, a river of Illyria, which rises in the NW 
extremity of the circle of Adelsberg; runs E and 
then N, at the base of the Julian Alps; then turns 
W and enters the cirele of Goriza, and joins the 


Area 350 acres. Pop. in 1831, 72; in 1841, 350. 


reckoned at 2,500 ft. above sea-level. 


church. 


N to 5. 


| but Vienna is at present the great market for this 
| Lewes. Area 2,500 acres. Pop. in 1841, 174. 


sur-Laize. Pop. 145. 
; Isonzo. on the 1. bank, after a course of 45 m. 
IDRIDGEHAY, a township in Wirksworth p., in | Malwah, in N lat. 23° 24’. 
Derbyshire, 4 m. W by N of Belper. Pop, 194. 
IDRO (Aro), a town in the N of Austrian-Lom- 
bardy, on the E side of a lake of the same name, 16. 
m. NNE of Brescia. Pop. 1,745.—The lake is about 
6 m. in length from N to S, and is traversed by the 
Chiesa, an affluent of the Po. 
_ IDRON, a village of France, in the dep. of Basses- 
Pyrenees, cant. and 3 m. E of Pau. Pop. 400. 
IDSTEDT, a village of Denmark, in the duch 
of Sleswick, 5 m. N by W of Sleswick, and 13 m.5 


Eisenach, W of Krenzburg. Pop. 754. 
Chepstow. Area 680 acres. Pop. in 1541, 41, 


1,016; in 1841, 1,020. 
of Nifon, 85 m. SE of Meaco, 


by E of Flensburg, to the r. of the high road from 
Sleswick to Flensburg, and near the NW end of a 
small lake called the Lang-see. On the 25th of 
July, 1850, the Danish forces under General Krogh, 
decisively defeated the Sleswick-Holstein army under 
General Willison, at this place. The battle lasted 
11 hours; and of 37.983 men on the field, the Danes 
lost 3,797; while their opponents, whose numbers 
amounted to about 30,000, left 4,000 dead on the 
field, and 1,704 prisoners, but retired in good order, 
through Sleswick and Missunde to Schestadt. 
IDSTEIN, a town of the duchy of Nassau, 13 m. 


t 
| close to the Paraguay. 
SE of Coblenz. Pop. 2,000. It is walled; and 


runs SSE and enters the Amazon. 
SSE and enters the Uruguay. 
cant. and 4m. SW of Belleme, Pop. 1,150. 


contains a fine church, and a well-endowed provin- 
cial school. It has several tanneries, and manufae- 
tories of stockings and woollen stuffs—L. was for- 
merly the chief Pi ¢ of a lordship in the Wetterau, 
belonging to a distinct branch of the house of Nas- 
sau, which becoming extinct in 1721, the lordship 
went to the head of that house. The territory con- 
tains several forests, and has a number of ironworks. 

IDSUME, a province of Japan, on the 5 coast of 
the island of Nifon, occupying the peninsula between 
the bay of Jedo on the E, and that of Totomina on 


of Logrono. Pop. 1,910. 
IG 
Pop. 150. 


and Sarre, 6 m, SW of 'Treves. 
Orenburg, 30 m. ESE of Cheliabinsk. 


Pfalz, SE of Durkheim. Pop. 1,150. 
the W. It is divided into the districts of Takato, 
Naka, and Kamo. 

IDSUME, or Insu-Smra, a town of Japan, cap. of 
the above prov., at the entrance of the bay of Jedo. 


: the N side of the Steineheide. Pop. 267. 
IDSWORTH, a towns pes Chackston p., in 


river Igg, 6 m. S by W of Laybach. 


Southamptonshire, 7 m. S of Petersfield. Pop. 596. 
IEKATERINBOURG. See YEKATERINEURG. 
IF, a small island of France, on the coast of Pro- 

vence, 3 m. SW of Marseilles. It has a strong cas- 

tle, which serves for the protection of the harbour of 

“Marseilles, and was used by Bonaparte asa state prison. 
IFFENDIC, a commune and town of France, in 

the dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, 4 m. W of Montfort. 

Pop. 4,299. 
IFFEZHEIM, a village of Baden, in the circle of 

the Middle Rhine, SW of Rastadt. Pop. 1,252. 
IFFROS, a town of Yemen, in Arabia, 12 m. ESE 

of Tass. - 

IFFS comely a village of France, in. the dep. of 

Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. of Becherel. Pop. 520. 


in 1831, 2,627; in 1841, 3,092. 
IGIGUINSK. See JsiGHINSK. 


on the coast of Brazil, in the prov. of Maranhao. 


Ober-Czerekwe; runs NE along the confines of 
ravia to Iglau, where it bends SE; crosses the cit 
of Iglan and Znaym, passing in its course Trebit 
and Eybenschitz; enters. the circle of Brimz 
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IFIELD, a parish in Sussex, 7m. NE of Hors- 
ham. Area 3,830 acres. Pop. in 1831, 916; in 1841, 
1,061.—Also a p. in Kent, 3 m. 5 of Gravesend. 


IFLANI, an elevated platean in Asia Minor, to 
the SE of Amaserah, the mean elevation of which is 


IFLEY, a parish and village in Oxfordshire, 2 m. 
‘SE by S of Oxford. Area 1,500 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 1,081; in 1841, 764. It has an interesting old 


IFOE-SIGEN, a lake of Sweden, in the E part of 
the prov. of Christianstadt, 9 m. in length from 


IFORD, a parish of Sussex, 2 m. S by W ol 


IFS-SUR-LAIZON, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Calvados, cant. and 10 m. E of Brettville- 


IFSHAR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
IFTA, a village of Saxe-Weimar, in the circle of 
IFTON, a parish in Monmouthshire, 3m. SW of 


IFTON-RHYN, a township in St. Martin p., in 
Shropshire, 5 m. W of Ellesmere. Pop. in 1531, 


IGA, a district and seaport of Japan, in the island 
IGAL, a small town of Hungary, pleasantly situ- 
ated at the foot of mountains, to the N of Berki, in 
the com, of Schiimeg.—Also a village of Spain, in 
| the prov. and 24 m. ENE of Pampeluna. Pop. 147. 
IGARASSU, a small river of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Ceara, which runs N, and enters the Atlantic 
IGARIPE, a river of Portuguese Guayana, which 
IGAU, a small river of Paraguay, which runs 
IGE’, a village of France, in the dep. of Orne, 
IGEA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 35 m. SE. 


patie . or IGHELLIX, a small island in the 
strait between Russia and America, in W lat. 65° 40". 


IGEL, or Aree, a large village of the Prussian 
prov. of the Rhine, at the confluence of the Moselle 


 IGELDI, a lake of Russia in Asia, in the gov. of 
IGELHEIM, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of 
IGELSHEIB, a village of Saxe-Meinengen, on 
IGG, a small town in Lower Carinthia, on the 
IGHTFIELD, a parish in Shropshire, 4 m. SE of 
Whitchurch. Area 2,800 acres. Pop. in 1841, 368. 
IGHTHAM, a parish and village in Kent, 2m. 
SSW of Wrotham. Area 3,170 acres. Pop. 1,039. 
IGHTERMURROUGH, a parish in co. Cork, 24 
m. ESE of Castle-Martyr. Area 5,556 acres. Pop. 
IGIRIPA, a small island of the Atlantic. ocean, 
IGLAU, or Iezawa, ariver of Austria, which has 


its source in Bohemia, in the circle of Tabor, near 
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after a total course of 105 m. unites with the 


Schwarza, on the r. bank, near Tracht. Its princi- || 


1 affluents are the Oslawa on the L, and the 

kitna on the r. 

IGLAU, a circle and town of Austria, in Moravia. 
The circle is bounded on the N by Bohemia; on the 
E by the circle of Briinn; on the SE by that of 
Znaym; and on the § by the archduchy-of Austria. 
It comprises an area of 50 German sq. m., with a 
pop. in 1837 of 181,957. It is separated from Bo- 

emia by the main ridge of the Moravian mountains, 
which running along its N frontier throws its rami- 
fications over the entire surface of the circle. The 
principal rivers by which it is watered are the Iglan 
and its affluents. Numerous lakes, chiefly formed 
by these rivers, are scattered over its entire surface. 
Several valleys remarkable for their beauty and fer- 
tility intersect this circle. In these corn, barley, 
potatoes, fruit, and lint, are raised in considerable 
quantities. Wood is abundant; and the mountains 
afford good pasturage, on which large numbers of 
cattle are annually reared. Game is not scarce, and 
the lakes abound with fish—The manufacturing in- 
dustry consists chiefly in the manufacture of linen 
and cloth.—The town, called also Gjhlawa and Gis- 
lawa, is 51 m. WNW of Briinn, on an affluent of the 
Iglan. Pop. 14,000. It is well built, and strongly 
furtified; and has 3 suburbs, several churches, a con- 
vent, a well-endowed hospital, a gymnasium, and a 
school ie the education of the ee of i so: 

. It possesses extensive manufactories of clot 

red other woollen fabrics, several spinning-mills and 
dye-works, extensive tanneries, paper-mills, manu- 
factories of glass, vinegar, colours, and potash; and 


a flourishing trade in corn, hops, and articles of local | 


manufacture. This town was taken by the Prussians 
in 1742; and in 1805 bythe French. In the environs 
are mines of silver and lead. 

IGLESIAS, a prov. and town of Sardinia, in 
the div. of Cagliari. The prov. is bounded on 
the N by that of Oristano; on the E by that of 


Cagliari; and on the S and W is bathed by the | 


Mediterranean. Its length from N to S is 60 m., 
and its breadth about 21 m. It is divided into 
three districts, viz. Guspini, Iglesias, and Villa- 
cidro, and contains 14 com. op. 36,685. The 
town of I., or Villecclesia—so called from the num- 
ber of its churches in the middle ages—the capital 
of the prov.,.is situated on a fine and salubrious ele- 
vation, above the plain of Segerio, and NE of 
Monte Poni [alt. 1,116 ft.], 33 m WNW of Cagliari, 
and 8 m. from thé W coast of theisland. Pop. 4,591. 
Its ancient fortifications are extensive, but now 
greatly dilapidated. Its trade consists chiefly in 
wine, brandy, oil, corn, fo and cheese. This 
town was the first taken by the Aragonese in 1323. 


The environs are fertile in froit and grain, and well | 


watered, yet a extent of land remains unculti- 
vated. Between I. and Monte-Ferro are extensive 
mines of pure galena. White-lead and calamine are 
also found in the locality —Also a town of Spain, in 
Old Castile, in the prov. and 21 m. SE of Burgos 
and partido of Castrojeriz, in a valley. Pop. 474, 


_ IGLESUELA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, | 


in the pray. and 62 m. WNW of Toledo and partido 
of Talavera-de-la-Reina, in the valley of Adrada. 
* 743. It has a parish church and a chapel. - 
GLESUELA-DEL-CID, a town of Spain, in the 
prov. of Teruel and partido of Cael nee 
ontijo, in a fertile valley. Pop. 7 Tt has a 
eee oa 
name of the .an hospital, and possesses ma- 
IGLI, a village of Maroceo, : “ 
IGLL, a village of M » in the prov. of Susa, 
160 m. SSW of Maroceo, on the W side of the 


a 











| Acana (5.). 





Great Atlas mountains. It contains about 300 


IGLOOLIK (Istianp), an island of British North 
America, near the N coast of Melville peninsula, 
and the E entrance to Fury and Hecla strait, in N 
lat. 69° 21’, and W long. 81° 53°. 

IGNACE (Sarxt), an island of Lower Canada, 
in the St. Lawrence, at the head of Lake St. Peter, 
and to the S of Dupas isle. It is low and marshy, 
but affords good timber and excellent pasturage, 
It abounds with wild fow].—Also a parish in the co. 
of l’Islet, fronted by the St. Lawrence, and compris- 
| ing the fief of the same name and Crane and Goose 
islands. Pop. 1,805.—Also a seignory in the. co. of 
Quebec, bounded in front by the river St. Charles. 
The lower part is fertile and well-cultivated, and 
the banks of the St. Charles are clothed with the 
most luxuriant verdure. 

IGNACIO (Santo), a river of Mexico, in the NW 
of the prov. of Sonora, which issues from a small 
lake in the Tontos district, makes a considerable 
circuit to the S, and terminates in a lake at Caborca. 
—Also a headland in the prov. of Smaloa, 15 m. W 
of the embouchure of the river of that name, in N lat. 

| 25° 26’, and W long. 107° 7’ 30’.— Also an island in 
the gulf of California, 5 m. SSW of Cape I.—Also 
a missionary establishment in Bolivia, in the Chi- 
quitos territory, on the |. bank of the Paraguay, 30 
'm. NW of Santa Anna, and 180 m. NE of Santa- 
| Cruz-de-la-Sierra. — Also a village in the Moxos 
territory, on the r. bank of the Rio-8.-Xavier, 300 
m. NW of Santa-Cruz-de-la-Sierra. 

IGNACIO (Santo), or Monracue IsLanp, an 
island in the gulf of California, near the mouth of 
the Colorado. It is 89m. in length, and about 12 
m. in breadth. rs 

IGN ACIO-DE-LOS-PEV AS (Santo), 2 mission- 
ary establishment in Ecuador, in the dep. of Assuay, 
at the confluence of the Chiquita with the Maranon, 
and 300 m. ENE of La Laguna. AS 

IGNACIO-DE-ZAMNEOS (Saxsto), a mission- 


ary establishment in Bolivia, in the dep. and $20 m. 
SE of Santa-Cruz-de-la-Sierra. 


IGNAT (Satyr), a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Puy-de-Déme, cant. of Ennezat, 9 m. 
ENE of Riom. Pop. 2,010. 

IGNAZIO-DE-AGANA (Sao), or YGNACIO-DE- 
pee AGAMA. 

IGNERANDE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Sadne-et-Loire, cant. and 4 m. S of Semur-en- 
Brionnais. Pop. 1,250. 

IGNEY, a village of France, in the dep. of the 


| Meurthe, cant. and 4m. SSW of Réchicourt-le-Cha- 


teau, at the source of a stream of the same name. 
Pop. 200. 

IGNY-DE-VERS (Satst), a commune of Franee, 
in the dep, of the Rhone, cant. of Monsol, 24 m. 


NW of Villefranche-sur-Saéne. Pop. 2,835. Fairs 
for cattle, planks, timber, and thread are held here 
| 7 times a-year. 


IGOS, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Landes, cant. of Arjuzanx. Pop. 1,464. 

GOUMEN, or , a district and town of 

Russia in Europe, in the gov. and 42 m. ESE of 


| Minsk, on a stream of the same name. The dis- 
trict, which is situated in the central part of the 
| gov., is to a great extent covered with wood, but im 
/some parts it is fertile and well-cultivated, and 
affords also excellent pasture to the numerous herds 
| of cattle which are reared in the locality: 


IGRANDE, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Allier, cant. and 7m. WSW of Bourbon-l’Archam- 


baud. Pop. 1,663. It has several annual fairs, and ie 


possesses a considerable trade in cattle. - 
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$  IGRAPIUNA, a town and port of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Bahia, and comarca of Ilheos, at the mouth 
of a river of the same name, between Santarem and 

|} Cagri. It has a parish chureh. The town is small, 
but is of considerable antiquity. ‘The district pro- 
duces rice in great abundance. Pop. 1,000. 
IGUA, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of Rio-de- 
|} Janeiro, in the district of Itaborahi, on a small stream 
of the same name. 
| IGUABE, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of Rio- 
 de-Janeiro, comarca of Cabo-Frio, on the N bank 
of Lake Araruama. 

' affluents of the Parana, which has its two head- 
streams, the Curitaba and the Sao-Jose, in the 5E 
part 
the 
dary of the prov. of San Paulo, which it separates 
from the prov. of Rio-Grande-de-San-Pedro, and the 

the 1. bank, opposite the mouth of the Rio-Monday. 


—aAlso a small river in the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, 
which rises in the Cordilheira-dos-Orgiios; passes the 


Nitherohi, on the N of Iha-do-Governador, It is 


town.—Also a town in the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, 
on the r. bank of the river of the same name. The 
planters now unload their coffee, beans, mandioca, 
toucinho, and cotton at L, whence they are sent to 
market by the river at a cheaper rate than by land; 
and they have formed at this place deposits of salt, 
dry and manufactured 
modate the planters in exchange. ‘The town, there- 
fore, is flourishing. With the annexed district it 
has a pop. of about 4,000.—The name—which is 
borne by several streams and villages in Brazil—is a 
compound of the Indian ig or Ai, signifying ‘ water,’ 
and a¢u or guagu, signifying ‘great;’ and appears to 
iguagu and Jquaragu or 


district of the same name. It is situated at the bot- 
tom of a deep and 
90 families of Mexican Indians. 

IGUALADA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
32 m. WNW of Barcelona, on the |. bank of the 
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; 
gardens. Its pop., 10,095 in number in 1845, pos- 
sess the characteristic industry of the Catalans. 
|} Their principal manufactures are printed calicoes, 
$ hats, and fire-arms. In the environs are a number 
of paper-mills, the produce of which is exported in 
considerable quantities. | 
IGUALAPA, a small town of Mexico, in the state 
and 180 m. SSW of La Puebla, situated on a plain 6 
m. from the sea, and watered by two rivers which 
unite before they fall into the ocean. It contains 
about 500 families of Spaniards, Mestizoes, Mulat- 


» toes, and Mexican Indians. | 

; IGUALEJA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
’ 42m. WSW of Malaga. Pop. 1,431. _ 
 ““IGUAPE, a river and town of Brazil, in the prov. 
of San Paulo, The river rises in the auriferous dis- 
$ trict of Apiahi; t 

'{ Jake; and, after a course of 150 m., falls into the 
N 


ocean in § lat. 24° 35’. 


harbour, and exports rice and timber.—Also a vil- 
lagen the prov. of Bahia, in the district of Cachoeira. 
U 


.RA, a river 
ranhiio, which rises near the sources of the 
rans N; passes Manga, and joins the Monim on 







IGUACU, Icvassv, or Yeuazu, one of the great 


of the prov. of San Paulo, on the W flanks of 
Sierra-do-Mar; and flows W, forming the 5 boun- | 


town of the same name, and flows into the bay of 


navigable for Janchas of the largest size up to the | 


goods, and wines, to accom- | 


be synonymous with Hi- 
guaracu. 
IGUALA, a town of Mexico, in the state of La 


Puebla, 105 m. SE of Mexico, the chief town of a| muprodaese- 


defile, and contains about 


Noya. It is situated in a large and fertile plain, and 
is surrounded by a spacious suburb of houses and 


runs NE; and spreads out into a 
The town stands on the S| 1 
bank, and near the mouth of the river. It has a good | 
of Brazil, in the prov. of Ma- 
the gee 


1. bank, 6 leagues above the confluence of the Rio 
Preto. 


IGUARACU’, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of 


Pernambuco, and 18 m. NNW of the city of that 


name. It stands at the distance of 2 leagues from 
the sea, on the banks of a creek which flows into 
the Upper Parnahiba. Pop. 5,000. Itis partly situ- 
ated upon a hill, and partly in the plain below. Many 
of the houses are of two stories, but some are in de- 
cay and rnin. The streets are paved, but much out 
of repair, and grass grows in many of them. Ths 
town contains several churches, a convent, 4 hermi- 
das, a town-hall, and a prison. Its affluence pre- 


ceeded formerly from a weekly cattle fair which was 
held upon a plain in the vicinity, but this has been 
-removed.—Also a river which rises in the Serra Hi- 


biappaba, in the prov. of Ceara; runs from SW to 
NE: and flows into the ocean in § lat. 2° 62’— 
There are several other streams of the same name in 


Missiones of Corrientes; and falls into the Parana, on | Brazil 


IGUARIHI-ACU, a river of Brazil, which rises 
to the W of Igatimi; receives the Iguarahi-Mirim 
and the Chechuchi; and, with the latter river, serves 
to define the boundaries between the Spanish states 
and Brazil. | 

IGUATIMY, or Icatian, a river of Brazil, which 
takes its rise in the ridge of mountains which runs 


between the Paraguay and Parana; runs N; receives 


the Bogos and the Escopil; and falls nto the Parana 
in S lat. 28° 47. On the N side, 20 leagues from its 


mouth, the Portuguese had formerly a fortress called 


Prazeres, which was abandoned in 1777. 

IGUERANDE, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Saéne-et-Loire, cant. of Semur-en-Brionnais. 
Pop. 1,582. 

-THALAM-VIA, a river of Russia, m the ae 
duchy of Finland, gov. of Viborg, and district of Kex- 
holm-Midledels, It has its source near a village 
the same name; runs E, and throws itself into Lake 
Ladoga, 80 m. N of Kexholm, and after a course of 
about 15 m. It was formerly noted for its pearl- 
fisheries, which are now, however, comparatively 


AROS-BERENY, a town of Hungary, in the 
comitat of Schmegh, 20 m. NE of Kopreinitz, and 30 
an. We Raper Tt has a castle. 

THLIMAN, or Icuinray, a town of Turkey in 
Enrope, in Romelia, in the sandjak and 36 m. SE 
of Sophia, on the N flank of the Balkan, and near 
the I. of the Vid. 

IHNA, ariver of Prussia, in the prov. of Pome- 
rania and regency of Stettin, which has its source in 
a small lake near Kremmin, in the circle of Saazig; 
runs first 5 along the confines of the prov. of Bran- 
deburg ; then turns NW, passes eae and Golnow, 
and after a total course of 66 m. throws itself into 
the Dammsche sea, opposite the junction of the Oder. 

IHOLDY, a town of France, in the dep, of Basses- 
Pyrenées, 8 m. SW of Saint Palais. Pop. 850. 

IHRINGEN, a village of Baden, 3 m, ENE of 
Alt-Brisach. Pop. 1,600. 

IIDENSALINI, « town of Russia, in Finland, 45 
m. NNW of Kuopio, 

IIEMSK, a town and district of Russia, im the gov. 
of Archangel, district of Mezen, on the L. bank of the 


| Petshora. 


TIGANOK, a town of Russia in Asia, in the gov. 
and 330 m. NNW of Jaknutsk, on the 1. bank of the 


| Lena. 


LIGAT, a small island in the Eastern seas, in 5 
lat. 7° 11’, E long. 150° 35". . 

IJI, or Izy, a town of Russia, in the gov. of Viatka, 
96 m. SW of Votka. * weir etber OTL 
here for making muskets for the army ; and the 
is said to contain 18,000 inhabitants. | 
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IJIGHINSK BAY, or Govga IsicHinsKala, a 


bay on the coast of the sea of Okhotsk, in Asiatic 


Russia, to the W of Penjinsk bay. At the head of 
k of the embouchure of a 


the bay, near the r. ban 
small stream called the Ijiga, is the town of Ijighinsk, 
which has an active trade in furs and fish. Pop. 
6,000. 

IJMA, a river of Russia, which rises in the gov. 
of Vologda, runs N, and enters the gov. of Archan- 
gel, in the district of Mezen, and flows into the Pet- 
shora, on the 1. bank, after a course of 240 m. 

IJO, a town of Japan, in the island of Xicoco.— 
Also a town of Russia, in the duchy of Finland, 21 
m. NNW of Uleaborg. 

IJORKA, a river of Russia, in the gov. of St. 
Petersburg, which rises to the W of Gattchina, runs 
E and then N, and flowsinto the Neva, on the |. bank, 
at Oust-Ijora, after a course of 45 m. 

_IJUI, a small river in the prov. of San-Pedro-de- 
Rio-Grande, rising in the Serra-Herval, and falling 
— the Uruguai, after being joined by the Ijui- 

Lrim 


| IK, a river of European Russia, which rises in the | 


gov. of Orenburg, flows SSW, and joins the Sakmara, 


on the r. bank, 6 m. E of Nikitinsk, after a course of | 


100 m.— Also another river of Russia, which rises in 
the gov. of Orenburg, 20 m. SSW of Belebei, flows 


NNW, and falls into the Kama, on the |. bank, after | 


a course of 240 m. 

IKALIS, a town of Rugsia, in Finland, in the gov. 
and 104m. NE of Avo, on the W bank of the Kyroes- 
Jroi lake. 

IKARMA, or Ekarma, one of the Kurile islands, 
in WN lat. 48° 45’, E long. 153° 20’... It is about 6 m. 
in length, and presents several elevated peaks. 

a town of Russia, in the gov. and 120 
m. NNW of Minsk. 
_ IKBAR, an oasis in the Sahara, on the route from 
Fezzan to Bornu, 430 m. 8 of Murzuk. 

IKE-ARAL-NOOR, a lake in the Khalkha terri- 
tory, near the E. frontier of Sungaria, at the foot of 
the Great Altai, between the parallels of 47° and 49°, 
and the meridians of 89° and 91° E. It is 56 m. in 
length from N to S,and 40 m. in greatest breadth. 
The Zabkan flows into it on the N, and the Buyentu 
on the W. . 

IKEN, a parish in Suffolk, 5 m. N of Oxford. 
Area 3,630 acres. Pop. in 1831, 382; in 1841, 342. 

IKERL or Ecnatret, a town of Hindostan, in the 

rov. of Mysore, subah of Nagara, 21 m. NNW of 
idnur. Itwas long the residence of a dynasty of 
Hindu princes; and is said to have at one time con- 
TRERY An houses. 
7 a town of peneaty in the com. of 
Eisenb march and 12 m. E of Steinamanger, 
near the |. bank of the Raab. Pop. 800. 

IKI, or Yi-x1, an island of Japan, in the strait of 
Sie: = the — _ se eleelot Kiu-Sin, in N lat. 
34°, E long. » Jt is 18m. in ot | 
m. in breadth. | | 53,05 arid 

IKIM. See Icum. _ 

IKORETZ, a river of Russia, in the gov. of Vo- 
ronetz, rising 35 m. N of Bobroy, and flowing into 
the Don, on the |. bank, after a course of 66 m., 15 
m. SW of Bobrov. . 

IKOVSKALIA, a town of Russia in Asia, in the gov. 
wie m0 m. SSW of Tobolsk, on the 1. bank of the 

‘oO . é' - 
-IKROPA, a river of Madagascar, which rises near 
the centre of the island, receiving its head-streams 
from the Ankaratra and Angavo mountains, and 
flows N to the NW coast, falling. into the sea by a 
] estuary, in 15° 45’ § Iat., between : 


Bombetoc, and is navigable as far as Marao-be. 
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IKSAR, a village of Egypt, a $m. N of El-Wuddi, 


situated in a noble grove of date-trees, and inhabited 


by a Bedouin tribe. 

IKUFA, a town of Japan, in the island of Kin- 
Siu, 60 m. NNE of Nagasaki. 

ILADI, or Istap1, a town of Turkey, in Romelia, 
in the sanj. and 42 m. E of Sophia, near the r. bank 
of the Vid. 

ILAM, a parish and village in Staffordshire, 9 m, 
N by E of Cheadle. Area of p. 2,250 acres. 
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in 1831, 210; in 1841, 244.—The v. is pickuiesnset 


situated in the vale of the Manyfold, a tributary of 


the Dove. 


ILAMBA, a province of Angola, in Lower Guinea, 
bounded on the 8 by the Coanza, and divided into 
two parts, Upper and Lower, the former of which is 
‘inland, and the latter upon the coast. 

ILAMIKIPANG, a mountain-summit in the Ca- 
nuku chain, in British Guayana, under the parallel 
of 3° 15’ N, and 0° 15’ W long. It has an alt. of 
about 2,500 ft. above the savannahs which lie be- 
tween it and the river Takutu. 

ILANMORE, a small island in Clew bay, on the 
W coast of Ireland.—Also one of the smaller Hebri- 
des, about 1 m. in circuit,a¢m.N of Coll. . 

ILANROAN, a small island of the Hebrides, lying 
to the 5 of the island of Oronsay. 

ILANTERACH, one of the Hebrides, lying to 
the E of Oronsay. 

ILANTZINSEOI, a town of Asiatic Russia, in 


| seer of Irkutsk, 10 m. NNW of Vershni-Udinsk. 


LANZ, or Inanrz, an old but small town of Swit- 
zerland, in the Grigons, in the valley of Graob, 20 m. 
SW of Coire, at the influx of the Glenner into the 
Rhine. Pop. 550. It is said to be the only town 
where the Rhztian language is spoken. It was in 
this direction that Suwarrow retreated before Mas- 
sena in the antumn of 1799. In 1801 it suffered 
severely from fire. 

ILARIO (Santo), a village of Tuscany, in the is- 
land of Elba, 7m. SW of Porto-Ferrajo. 

ILAT, a small island of the Eastern seas, off the 
E coast of the island of Bouro, in 8 lat. 3°35. 

ILATI, a river of New Granada, which rises in 
the mountains of the interior; rans W; and enters 
the river Chucunaqui. > ae 

ILAY, the port of Arequipa in Pern, in § lat. 17° 
00’, W long. 72° 10’. The port is formed by a few 


| straggling islets, and by Flat-rock point; and is ca- 


pable of containing 20 or 25 sail. The town is built 


on the W side of a hill sloping towards the anchor- 


age, and contains about 1,500 inhabitants. — lay 
point lies SE by E}E 14 m. from Cornejo point, 
the coast between rising in irregular black cliffs to 
from 50 to 200 ft. 

ILBENSTADT, a village. of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
& m. - of Freidberg, on the 1. bank of the Nidda. 

ILCHESTER, a market-town and parish in 
Somersetshire, 4 m. SSE of Somerton, pleasantly 


situated in a rich vale, on the S bank of the river 


¥eo or Ivel. Area 690 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,095; 
in 1841, 1,068. The county business is transacted 


here, alternately with Wells, Taunton, and Bridge- 


water. There is a commodions court-house in the 


town, and a common jail for the county, built and 
arranged on Howard’s plan. L. is chiefl 


y remark- 
able as being the birth-place of the celebrated 


Roger Bacon, in 1214. At the time of the Nor- 


‘Tan conquest, and even much later, L was a city 
of considerable importance. Latterly, however, It 
. fell into decay, and since the 
and Boyana bays. It is known on the coast as the | members, it has 


passing of the re- 
deprived it of its right to return 2 
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extent; but there are now no particular branches of 
manufacture. | 

ILDEFONSO (Sax), a town of Mexico, in the 

y. of Oaxaca, 60 m. NE of Oaxaca,—Also a small 
island in the gulf of California, situated near the 
coast, between Point San Miguel and the island of 
Carmen.—There are various inconsiderable Indian 
settlements of this name in South America, 
_TLDEFONSO (San), or La Gransa, a town of 
Spain, in the prov. and 6 m. SE of Segovia, 24 m. 
N of the Escurial, on the N slope of the Sierra- 
Guadarrama, atan alt. of 3,840 ft, above sea-level, 
celebrated for its fine palace. Pop. 3,879. There 
is a royal manufactory of mirrors here. 

ILDEFONSO (Care San), a headland on the E 
coast of Luzon, in the Philippines, in N lat. 15° 15’, 
FE long. 121° 56’. . , 

ILDEFONSOS, a group of islands, and rocks 
above water, which lie off the 5 coast of Tierra-del- 
Fuego, 35 m. §, 41° E of York-Minster. They ex- 
tend 5 m. in a NW and SE direction, are very nar- 
row, and rise 100 ft. above sea-level. 

ILDERTON, a parish in Northumberland, 44 m. 
SSE of Wooler. Area 9,670 acres. Pop. 585. 

ILDINSKOI-ZAVOD, a mining village of Rus- 
sia, in the gov. of Orenburg, 75 m. NW of Birsk, 
near the ]. bank of the Kama. 

ILE (L’), or L'Ite-p’Atry, a canton, commune, 

and town of France, in the dep. of Tarn, arrond. 
and 6 m. SW of Gaillac, on the r. bank of the Tarn. 
Pop. of cant., comprising 3 coms., 6,593; of com. 
4.951. It has important cattle-fairs, and a consider- 
able traffic in wine and corn. 
_ ILE (1), a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of Vancluse, arrond. and 12 m. E of 
Avignon.—The cant., comprising 9 coms., had a 
pop. of 15,461 in 1841; the com. of 6,262.—The 
town is on an island formed by the Sorgues. It has 
woollen spinning and weaving factories, silk-organ- 
sine factories, oil-mills, and tanneries—Also a v. 
in the dep. of Haute-Vienne, cant. and 1 m. N of 
Limoges. Pop. 1,170.—Also a vy. of Switzerland, 
in the cant. of Vaud, 4 m. W of Cossonay. 

ILE-ADAM (L’), a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of Seine-et-Oise, arrond. of 
Pontoise.—The cant., comprising 23 coms., had a 
pop. of 12,654 in 1841; the com, and town of 1,615. 
The town is situated on the 1. bank of the Oise, 21 
m. NNW of Paris. It has a porcelain manufactory. 

ILE-A-LA-CROSSE. Sce Cross-Lake. 

ILE-AUX-MOINES, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Morbihan, cant. and 6 m. SW of Vannes, on 
an island 4m. long, and 14 m. in breadth. Pop. 1,000. 

ILE-BARBE(L’), an island formed by the Saone, 
in the French dep. of Rhone, 14 m. below Lyons. 
A celebrated Benedictine abbey once existed here. 

ILE-BAISE, or L’Ine-pe-Nor’, a commune and 
town of France, in the dep. of Gers, cant. of Mon- 
tesquiou, on the r. bank of the Baise or. Bayse, 9 m. 
WSW of Auch. Pop. 1,007. 7 

ILE-BOUCHARD (L’), a canton, commune, and 
vown of France, in the dep. of Indre-et-Loire, arrond. 
of Chinon,—- Pop. of cant., comprising 16 coms., 
9,181; of com. 1,708.—The town is situated on an 
island in the Vienne, 9m. ESE of Chinon. It has 
a trade in wine, brandy, nut-oil, dried fruits, wax, 
and skins, 

ILE-D’ATX. See Arx. ’ 

ILE-DIEU, a commune and town of France, m 
the dep. of Vendee, arrond. and 380 m. NW of Les 
Sables. Pop. 492. , 3 

ILE-D’ELLE (L’), a village of France, in the dep. 
of Vendee, arrond. and 12 m. SW of Fontenay-le- 
Comte, on the 1. bank of the Vendee, near the con- 
fluence of that river and the Sevre Niortaise. Pop. 
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1,200. Pottery is largely made here for the Nantes 
and Bordeaux markets. 

ILE-EN-DODON (L’), a canton and commune 
of France, in the dep. of Hante-Garonne, arrond. of 
Saint Gaudens, 36 m. SW of Toulouse. Pop. of 


cant., comprising 24 coms., 11,810 in 1841; of com. | 


1,841. The town stands on a small island formed 
by the Save, 20 m. NNE of Saint Gaudens. 
ILE-SUR-LE-DOUBS (L’), a canton, commune, 
and village of France, in the dep. of Doubs, arrond. 
of Beaume-les-Dames.. The cant., comprising 24 
coms. had a pop. of 10,007 in 1841; the com. of 
1,101. ‘The village is 12 m. E of Beaume-les-Dames. 
ILE-DE-FRANCE, an ancient prov. of France, 
originally comprised between the Seine, the Marne, 
the Oureq, the Aisne, and the Oise; and bounded 


-on the N hy Picardy; on the E by Champagne; on 


the S by the Orleanais, and the Nivernais; and on 


the W by Normandy. Ithad a total area of 1,408,458 


hectares; and was subdivided into the Ile-de-France 
proper, of whicli the area embraced 1,051,864 hect., 
and the small districts of the Brie-Francaise, the 
Gatinais-Francais, the Hurepoix, the Mantois, the 
Vexin- Francais, the Beauvoisis, the Valois, the 
Soissonnais, the Laonnois, the Drouais, and the Thi- 
merais. It now forms the dep. of the Seine; the 
greater part of the deps. of the Seine-et-Oise, the 
Seine-et-Marne, Oise, and Aisne; and a small por- 
tion of the deps. of Loiret and the Nievre. 

TLE-DE-FRANCE. See Mavririvs. 
~ ILE-JOURDAIN (L’), a canton, commune, and 
village of France, in the dep. of Vienne, arrond. of 
Montmorillon. The cant., comprising 10 coms., had 
a pop. in 1841 of 9,538; the com. of 662. The vil- 
lage is on the r. bank of the Vienne, 18 m. SW of 
Montmorillon. 

ILE-EN-JOURDAIN (L’), a canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of Gers, arrond. of 
Lombez. The cant., comprising 16 coms., had a 
pop. of 12,628 in 1841; the com. of 4,953. The town 
is situated on the r. bank of the Save, 13 m. NE of 
Lombez. 

ILE-ROUSSE (L’), or Isoa Rossa, a canton and 
town of Corsica, in the arrond. and 10 m. ENE of 
Calvi. ‘The cant. comprises 6 coms., and had a pop. 
of 5,310 in 1841; the com. and town of 1,466. 
town is situated on the NW coast of the island, in N 
lat. 42° 38’ 39", E. long. 8° 55’ 28”. Its port is bad, 
but considerable exports of wax, citrons, oranges, 
and oil are made from it. The district for many 
miles round is marshy, and covered in part with 


jungle, and forms the haunt of lawless banditti, who 


so recently as 1851 were levying a kind of black 


-mail on the surronnding districts. 


ILE-SUR-LE-SEREIN (L’), a canton and com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of Yonne, arrond. and 
8m. NE of Avallon. Pop. of cant., comprising 14 
coms., in 1841, 7,103; of com. 915 

ILE-TRIANON (L’), a village of France, in the 
dep. of Haute-Vienne, cant. and 14 m. SW of Li- 
moges. Pop. 1,500. 4s 

ILEK, a river of Asia, formed by the union of 
several streams in the Kirghiz territory, in about N 
lat. 0° 20’, E long. 57°10 It rans WNW, and 
skirting the gov. of Orenburg, on the 8, joins the 
Ural on the 1. bank, at Mekskoi-Gorodok, after a 
course of 30m. Rock-salt abounds in the district 
through which this stream flows, and is extracted to 
the extent of 2,000,000 ponds angually. —_— 

ILEKSAIA-ZACHTCHITA, a fort of Russia, in 
the gov. of phage. near the r. bank of the Ilek, 
and 45 m. 5 of Oren mre 

ILEKSKOI-GORODOK, or Inersx1, a town of 
Russia, in the gov. of Orenburg, at the confluence of 
the Dek and Ural. 
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Novo-Troki, on the NW bank of a lake of the 
same name. The lake is 8 m. in length, and about 
14m. in breadth. 

ILGHINSKOL or Ineinsx, a town of Russia iv 
Asia, in the gov. and 180 m. NNE of Irkutsk, on the 
1. bank of the Tiga. 

ILGAN. See Ereun. | 

ILHA-DAS-COBRAS, See Copras, | 

ILHA-GRANDE, an island of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Rio-de-Janeiro, to the S of the bay of Angra-dos- 
Reis, and in N lat. 23° 7°15". It is 15 m. in length 
from E to W, and about 7 m. at its greatest breadth ; 
and is intersected longitudinally by a range of moun- 
tains, terminating on the E in Point Castilhanos. To 
the E and W of the island are the Barra-de-Maram- 
baya and Barra-de Cayrussu, the two principal open- 
ings from the bay into the Atlantic. The principal 
roadsteads are the bay of Palmas, on the NE of the 
island, and that of Abrahio and Estrella on the N. 
The parish of I. comprises the adjacent islands of 
Jorge-Grego and Palmas, and contains about 2,000 
inhabitants. The chief productions of the island are 
sugar, mandioc, millet, kidney-beans, and cofice. 
The latter is extensively cultivated on the mountains 
in the central part of the island. See also Ancras- 
pos-Reis. 

ILHA-MANOEL, an island of Brazil, in the prov. 
of the Rio-Grande-do-Norte, at the mouth of the Rio- 
Aci or Appodi. It has a considerable trade in salt 
and salted fish. 








labour are employed here in extensive salt manu- 
factories and forges. 

ILETTES (Les Granpes), a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Meuse, cant. and 4 m. W of Cler- 
pace Uae on the Hautebas. Pop. 1,296. 

« It has manufactories of glass and earthenware. 
. TLEVSK, a mining village in Russia in Europ 
in the SW part of the gov. of Nijni-Novgorod, dis- 
trict and 24 m. SSW of Ardatov, on the W bank of 
a small lake. 

ILFELD, Iveretn, or Intrecp, a town of Han- 
over, in the landr. and 63 m. SE of Hildesheim, to 
the SE of the Hartz mountains, on the Biire, at an 
alt. of 906 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 650. A board- 
ing establishment was founded here in 1660 by the 
Lutheran abbot Neander. In the environs is a mine 
of manganese. 

ILFIS, a river of Switzerland, which has its 
source in the cant. of Bern, in the immediate vicinity 
of Schangnau; traverses the SW corner of the cant. 
of Luzern ; thence re-enters Bern, and after receiving 
two small streams which descend to it on the r. from 
the Napp mountains, discharges itself into the 
Emmen. ~ , 

ILFORD (Great), a chapelry in the p. of Bark- 
ing, Essex, 4 m. SW of Romford, on the Roding, 
and intersected by the Eastern Counties’ railway. 
Pop. in 1831, 3,512; in 1841, 3,742. 

ILFORD (Lrtrte), a parish in Essex, 7 m. NNE 
of London, onthe Roding. Area 750 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 115; in 1841, 189. | ILHA-DOS-OVOS, an island of Brazil, in the 

ILFOW, a district of Turkey in Europe, in the | bay of Cuma, prov. of Maranhio, in 5 lat 2° 4’, se- 
SW part of Lower Wallachia, bounded on the N by | parated from the continent by a narrow strate. 
the district of Prahova, on the E by that of Jalom-| TILHA-DO-PAO, an island of Brazil, in the Rio- 
nitza, on the W by the districts of Dimbovitza and | Jequitinhonha, prov. of Minas-Geraes, 35 m. below 
Viaska. On the Sitis separated by the Danube from | the town of Sao-Migue1, 
the sanjaks of Rustchuk and Silistria in Bulgaria.) TLHA-PEQUENA, a small island of Brazil, in 
It is 75 m. in length from NW to SE, and about 42 | the Rio-Tieté, prov. of Sio-Paulo. 
m.in breadth. It is generally fertile, but towards| DULHA-DO-RIO-DO-SINO. See R1o-po-Sino. 
the S, numerous lakes and marshes are formed by the| ILHAS-VERDES. See Cano-Vuirpe. 
waters of the Danube. Its capital is Bucharest. ILHAVO, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 

ILFRACOMBE, or Inrorpcomse, a parish, sea- | Beira, comarca and 5m. 8 of Aveiro, and 52 m. NW 
port, and market-town, in Devonshire, 48 m. NW | of Coimbra, near the shore of the Atlantic. Pop. 
by N of Exeter. Area of p. 3,620 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 3,201; in 1841, 3,679. The town is chiefly 
important as a haven for wind-bound vessels, which 
can put in here when it is dangerous for them to 
enter the mouth of the Taw. Naturé and art seem 
to have jointly combined in forming the harbour, 
which, appearing like a natural basin, is almost sur- 
rounded by craggy heights, overspread with foliage. 
On three sides the rocks rise in a semicircular sweep; 
on the fourth, a bold mass of rock stretches nearly | 
half-way across the mouth of the recess; affording 
protection to the little cove from the northern tem- 
pests. This rock, which is called the Lantern-hill, 

and is situated on the N side of the harbour, rises 
nearly to a point, and bears on its summit a light- 
house, in 51° 13’ N lat., and 4° 7’ W long. A num- 
ber of good: houses, chiefly for the accommodation 
of strangers in the summer season, range along the 
side of the harbour, and the remainder of the town | 
stretches 1m. tothe W. I. carries on a considerable 
trade from Cornwall and Devon, with Bristol and 
other ports; it also employs a number of vessels in 
- the*herring fishery of the Bristol channel. Steam 
or other packets run from this port to Swansea and 
Milford, as well as to Bristol. 

ILGA, a river of Russia in Asia, in the gov. of 
Irkutsk, which issues from a small lake, 90 m. NNE 
of Irkutsk, runs N, passes Ilginsk, and joins the Lena 
3 oe ee after a total course of abont 
50 m 


N ILGHI, atown of Russia in Europe, in the poy. 
a5 57 m. SW of Vilna, district and 42 m. SW of 
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ILHEO (AnGRa po), or Watviscn Bay, an in- 
dentation of the SW coast of Africa, in S lat. 22° 
45’, extending between Cape Cross on the N, and 
Pelican point on the $; and receiving Somerset and 
Kouisir rivers. 

ILHEOS, a comarca of Brazil, in the N part of the 
prov. of Bahia, extending from the Jiquirica on the 
N, to the Belmonte on the S, and touching on the E 
the Atlantic ocean; between the comarca of Bahiaon 
the N, the provs. of Minas-Geraes and of Porto- 
Seguro on the S, and bounded on the W by the 
comarca of Jacobina. Its total length from N to 5 
is 210 m., and its medium breadth from E to W 120 
m. It is intersected from N to $ by the wooded moun- 
tains of the Serra-dos-Aimores, which here take the 
names of the Iltaraca and Goytaracas, and is watered 
by numerous streams. Of these, the principal are 
the Dheos or Cachoeira, Commandatuba, Poxim, and 
Patipe, all of which flow into the Atlantic. At the 
mouth of the Dheos is a good port. Running along 
the coast is a group of islands, 4 in number, from 
which the comarca, town, and river derive their name. 
The largest, which lies in 14° 47’ 23”, is covered 
with wood; the others are mere rocks. The soil of 
the comarca is generally fertile, and produces ma- 
nioe, rice, millet, coffee, sugar, anise, and cacao Im 
great abundance,—the bac iateas indigenously. In 
the forests, which afford excellent timber and dye- 
woods, is found the copaiba, from which the bs 
of that name is derived, and numerous other met 
cinal plants and shrubs. With the excopiPas 
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pigs, few domestic animals are reared in this part of | 


the prov.; but wild boars and deer are abundant in 
the woods. Gold, ite, limestone, and crystals 
are found in the W districts of the comarca. The 
pop. consists ee, of Indians. The Tupininquins, 
who at the period of the conquest inhabited the 
coast, now form a numerous race. The interior is 
peopled by the Patachos, or Cotochos, and Mon- 
goyas.—The chief town, Ilheo, or Sio-jorge-dos- 
Ilhéos, is situated between two hills, on the |. bank 
of the river, and near the shore of the bay of the 
same name, 144m.SSW of San Salvador, and 138 m. 
N of Porto Seguro, in N lat. 14° 49’. It contains 2 


churches, a Jesuits’ college, 2 convents, and a public | 
fountain. The streets are regularly built, but the 


honsés are small and are covered with tiles. The 

rt is large, well-sheltered, and defended by several 
orts. It is capable of receiving the largest trading 
vessels; and carries on an active trade with Bahia in 
mandioc flour, timber, rum, rice, and, in small quan- 
tities, coffee and cacao. The district is watered by 
the Cachoeira, Itahipe or Una, and several minor 
streams. Its pop., estimated at 3,000, are employed 
chiefly in the flax and timber trade, 

ILI, a military division in the SW part of Sun- 
garia, of which the cap., bearing the same name, 
but called by the Chinese Hoei-yan-ching, or Hoei- 
yuen, is situated in N lat. 43°, E long. 82}°. It is 
2 mountainous territory, being intersected on the 
S by the great snowy range of the Thian-shan. To 
the N of the river [li, the surface is covered with 
forests and marshes. The principal streams are the 
I., the Tchui, the Tekis, the Arsha, the Guldja, the 
Kharatal, the Arachan, and the Borotala. Among 
the lakes of this region are the Balkash, the Issikul 
or Temurtu, and the Alaktugul. Gold, iron, tin, 
and coal are among the mineral productions of this 
territory.—The cap. is garrisoned by a detachment 
of 8,800 Mantshus; and about 2,000 malefactors, 
who are sent here from all parts of China, are kept 
employed in the service of the government. 

LI, or Ect, a river of Chinese Tartary, composed 
of two main branches, the Tekis and the Li, both of 
which rise in the Alak-Tagh, near the pass of Khon- 
ghis, in N lat. 44°, according to the Jesuits’ map. 
The Ili or Khonghis runs first about 150 m. NW, and 
then 150 m. N, to the Balkash lake. » The Tekis 
branch, called also the Partsin, rises considerably to 
the W of the Ili, and having rnn 70 m. NE, enters 
the latter by several mouths. 

ILIDJA-VARNA, a town of Turkey, in Bulga- 
ria, on the Black sea, 9 m. 5 of Varna. 

ILIJEH [i. ¢, ‘warm spring”], a village of Asi- 
atic Turkey, 6 m. W of Erzerum, and 3 m. E of the 
Euphrates, which is here 60 or 70 yds. wide in sum- 
mer. It has 2 warm springs of a temp. of 100°.— 
Also a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the pash. and 72 
m. WNW of Diarbekir, on the 1. bank of the Eu- 
phrates—Also a village of Asiatic Turkey, in the 
pash. and 60 m. ENE of Diarbekir, at an alt. of 


» 8.779 ft. above sea-level. It contains 4 fountains 


and 2 mosques. a 
_ILIM, a river of Asiatic Russia, in the goy. of 
Irkutsk, which rises in the SW part of the district 
of Kerensk; and running N, and then NW, joins 
the Angara on the r. bank, after a course of 210 m. 
ILIMANL, Nevapo-pe-ILimant, or YELIMANT, a 
majestic summit of the Andes, second to that of So- 
rata, in the Bolivian prov. of La Paz, 30m. ESE 
of the town of that name. Like Chimborazo in the 
Andes of Quito, L. is the most southern snowy sum- 
mit of the eastern branch of the Andes, to which 
it belongs. By astronomical observation it is fixed 
between 16° 35’ and 16° 39’ 5 lat., and 67° and 68° 
W long. It has three peaks, arranged pretty nearly 
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from N to 8S. Mr. Pentland, in 1827, measured the 
most northerly of these peaks, and found its eleva- 
tion to be 24,200 ft. above the level of the sea, or 
nearly 12,000 ft. above that of La Paz; but revising 
his calculations subsequently, he determined the alt. : 





of the S peak, in 8 lat. 16° 38’ 52”, and W long. 67° 


49’ 18”, to be 21,145 ft.; that of the middle peak, in 
lat. 16° 38’ 26”, long. 67° 49°17”, to be 21,094 ft.; 
and that of the N peak, in lat. 16° 37° 50”, long, 67° 
49 39”, to be 21,060 ft. The determination of the 
height of I. was made trigonometrically from the 
borders of a small lake at its base, which 
barometrically to be 15,951 ft. above the level of the 
sea. Sir Edmund Temple has given a picturesque 
description of I., in his pare, from Calamaca on 
the road from Sicasica, to La Paz:—“ High in the 
blue crystal vault, and immediately before me, as I 
rode thoughtlessly along, I perceived a brilliant 
streak, [it was not yet day-break,] resembling bur- 
nished gold, dazzling to look at, and wonderfully 
contrasted with the shades of night which ,still lin- 
gered upon the world beneath; for to us the sun had 
not yet risen, though the sombre profiles of the cor- 


|dilleras might be distinctly traced through the de- 


parting gloom. Imperceptibly the golden effulgence, 
blended with a field of white, glistening in vestal 
purity, and expanding downwards, gradually as- 
sumed the ap nee of a pyramid of silver of im- 
measurable base. I stop in mute amazement, 
doubtful of what I beheld. Day gently broke, and 
the tops of distant mountains glittered in the early 


beams; the sun then rose, or rather rushed, upon 


the silent world in a full blazing flood of morning 


| splendour; and at the same moment the stupendous 


Llimani, the giant of the Andes, in all the pomp of 
mountain majesty, burst upon my view. My first 
feeling was s sense of delight, with an expansion of 
soul producing positive rapture. Never before did 
I feel myself endowed with equal energy, or expe- 
rience such an elevation of sentiment. Never did I 
feel myself less, s0 quickly did that sentiment sub- 
side into devout rapture. Admiration, reverence, 
and awe, with a consciousness of human inferiority, 


|were the mingled feelings of my heart in contem- 
| plating this terrestrial manifestation of the glory of 
God. : 


Here—I exclaimed with fervour and delight 
—here do I behold-the sublime and beautiful, spon- 
re of nature by 
the omnipotence. and providence of nature's God! 
Unprepared as I was at the time, besides being full 
80 m. distant, it was altogether unexpected; and the 
glare of magnificence in which it so suddenly stood, 
and to appearance so closely, absolutely surpassing 
imagination itself, occasioned, in a strong degree, 
those sensations which a scene so truly imposing, in 
the midst of solitary grandeur, was well calculated 
to inspire.” They who have witnessed and enjoyed 
wild and magnificent scenery such as this, must have 
also felt the transport it occasions; they will admit 
that a superior order of sentiment accompanies the 
contemplation of such wondrous works; that, in the 
words of M. Humboldt, it elevates the souls of those 
con- 
templation. Between the parallel of the I. and that 
of 21° 5 lat., the eastern. cordilleras do. not present 


a single summit which enters the limits of perpetual 


snow, though several rise to 16,000 ft., and even 
higher, as the Cerro-de-Potosi, which has an alt. of 
16,080 ft. At 21° 15’ is the Nevado-de-Chosolgue, 
12 leagues NW of crag per the S frontier of the. 

livian republic; but 5 of this Mr. Pentland met 
with several peaks covered with eternal snow, Be- 
tween the 13th and 17th degrees of 5 lat., Mr. Pent- 
land says that the inferior line of perpetual ow is 
seldom less than 17,000 ft. on the ot hy 
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chain of the Andes, or 1,253 ft. higher than im the) and refined sugar, as exports; and madder, oil, alum, 
presidency of Quito—a result, as Humboldt remarks, | potash, raw cotton, sugar, and coffee, as imports. 
probably owing, as in Central Asia, to the radiation] TLLABASCO. See CosuTereque. _ 
of caloric from the great upland of Titicaca. | ILLACK, a small island of the Aleutian arehj- 
ILIMSK, a town of Asiatic Russia, in the gov. of | pelago, in the group of the Andreanov islands to the 
Irkutsk, 260 m. N of Irkutsk, on the r. bank of the | SW of Tanaga island, and SE of that of Goreloi, in 
Tlim. Pop. 700, chiefly employed in hunting mar- | N lat. 51° 52’. Ty 
tins and sables in the adjacent forests. ILLANA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in 
ILIN, an islet off the 5 extremity of the island of | the prov. and 30 m. SSE of Guadalajara, and par- 
Mindoro, in the Philippine group, in N lat. 12° 15’, | tido of Siguenza, in a valley surrounded by moun- 
E long. 121° 4. | tains. Pop. 751. It has a leather manufactory. 
ILINISSA, or Intrsissa, a lofty peak of the ILLANA, or Ittanon Bar, an extensive inden- 
uatorial Andes, one of the most majestic of those | tation of the SW coast of the island of Mindanao, 
columnar heights which are seen from the city of ; in the group of the Philippine islands, Asiatic archi- 
Quito. It is in the parallel of Cotopaxi, and attains | pelago, extending from amban point on the SE to 
an alt. of 17,238 ft. above sea-level. By the Alto- | Flechas point on the W. It is 75 m. from NE to, 
de-Tiopullo, it is connected with its twin-peak, Ru- | SW, and is nearly equal in breadth. It contains 
minavi, I. being on the W, and Ruminavi on the E | several islands, the principal of which are Bongo 
erest of the Andes. On the topof the dyke or chain | and Caragao, and encloses on the E a spacious har- 
of Tiopullo is a tumulus upwards of 200 ft. in height; | bour named Pollok bay. A little to the S of this 
and on the SW of this tumulus, 9 m. from the crater | bay, at the mouth of the Simov, is the capital of the 
of Cotopaxi, and 30 m. from Quito, are what are | island. | 
supposed to be the ruins of an ancient palace, form- | _ULLANOS, a people of the island of Mindanao, in the group 


‘ing a square of 100 ft. on the side, with 4 great door- | of, ihe, Biulippines, whe Se Re N coat There ante 
ways, and 8 chambers. It is called the palace of | 1¢ petty sultans and 17 rajas, and form a species of confedera- 
Callo. piracy. 


tion. They are moch addicted to 
ILINKA, a town of Russia in Europe, in the gov. | ILLARIO (Sasro), a town of the duchy of Mo- 
‘and 84 m. SSW of Voronej, district™and 30 m. SW 


dena, 12 m. NW of Reggio, on the road to Parma. 
of Ostrogojsk. ILLAS (San Junian pg), a town of Spain, in 
ILINTZKOTF, a town of Russia in Asia. in the | Asturias, in the prov. of Oveido and partido of Avi- 
gov. and 132 m. E of Irkutsk, district and 36 m. 


lés, at the foot of the Sierra-de-la-Peral. Pop. 1,290. 
NW of Verkhne-Ondinsk, on the 1. bank of the Se- | It has a parish church and a custom-house, and pos- 
linga, and E of Lake Baikal. 


sesses some branches of manufacture. The rearing 
ILTRGH, a town of Maroceo, in the — of | of cattle forms also an important employment. 
Susa, 45 m. NW of Akkah, and 240 m. SSW of 


ILLASI, a town of Anstrian Lombardy, in the 
Maroceo 


arocco. , gov. of Venice, delegation and 10 m. ENE of Ve- 
_ ILISSUS, a small but celebrated river of Greece, | rona, at the foot of a mountain in a valley of the 
in the dep. of Attica, which has its principal source 


is ene same name. Pop. 1,500. ; 
near the monastery of Cyriani, just below the higher ILLATS, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
region of Mount Hymettus. The stream bursts 


Gironde, cant. of Podensac, 21 m. SSE of Bordeaux. 
forth there from the marble rock, and soon loses it- 


: Pop. 1,597. It produces good wine. 
self in a deep ravine which it has worn in the schis- 


: ! ILLAU, or Ittawa, a town of Hungary, in the 
tose base of the mountain. - At some distance below, | comitat and 12 m. NE of Trentshin, on the |. bank 
the old bed of the river turns to the 1., and is joined 


r é " of the Waag. Pop. 1,223. It has a Catholic church, 
by several other ravines which convey to it, in the possesses an extensive manufactory of cloth, and 5 
Tainy season, an additional supply of water. .A sub- 


annual fairs. 5 
terranean canal conveys nearly the whole perennial ILLAWARA, or Five Istayps, a port on the E 
stream of the [. into the city of Athens: whence the 


i cit) coast of New South Wales, in Camden co., 54 m. 
appearance it now exhibits of an occasional torrent | SW of Sydney, in S lat. 34° 30’, and E long. 150° 
sometimes dry throughout the entire year. Flowing 


. 52’. Tt forms a large embrasure, opening to the 
WSW, and passing in its course a little to the 8 of | Pacific by a narrow entrance, at the month of which 
Athens, after ranning a total distance of about 12 | is Windang island. The district of L consists of a 
m., it throws itself into the gulf of Egina, to the SE | narrow strip of arable land of the first quality, situ- 
of the embouchure of the Cephissus. 


F ated between the ocean and the E base of a moun- 
ee en and market-town in Derby- | tain-range ronning parallel to the coast, and com- 
§ ws a EE of Derby, on the Erwash and 
Nutbrook canal. Area 2,290 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
4,546; in 1841, 5,326. The principal coal-mines of 
the eo. are in this parish. 

ILKLEY, a parish and township in the W. R. of 
Yorkshire, on the Wharfe, 54 m. WNW of Olley. 
Area of p. 7,600 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,174. 

ILL, a river of France, which has its source in 
the dep. of the Haut-Rhin, 12 m. § of Altkirch ; 
runs N past Altkirch, Mulhausen, and Ensisheim: 
enters the dep. of the Bas-Rhin, passes to the E of 
Schettstatt, Benfelden, Erstein, and Strasburg, and 
5 m. below the latter town enters the Rhine, after a 
total course of 125 mi., 57 m. of which, from Ladhoff 
to the Rhine, are navigable. Its principal affluents 
are the Lauch, Faecht, Grisen, and Andlau. The 
canals of Neuf-Brisach, Scheer, Bruch, and Mon- 
sieur, all terminate at the Ill under the walls of 
Strasburg. The chief articles of transit on this-river 










average breadth of this belt is from 4 to 6 m.; its 
length, about 60m. It produces wheat, barley, maize, 
and tobacco, and is commonly regarded as the gar- 
den of New South Wales. “The I. is a region in 
which the rich soil is buried under matted creepers, 
tree ferns, and the luxuriant shade of a tropical 
vegetation, nourished both by streams from the ai 
range, and the moist breezes of the sea.” [ Mitchell. 
The return, however, is adequate to the ur re- 
quired in clearing the , i 
ILLE, a commune and town of France, in the 
dep. of the Pyrenees-Orientales, arrond. and 12 m. 
ENE of es, cant. and 6 m. ENE of Vinca, on 
the r. bank of the Tet. Pop. 3,102. It is surrounded 
by walls, flanked with towers, is well-built, and con- 
tains 3 churches and an hospital. Olives, pends 
and other varieties of fruit, are extensively culti 
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twice a-year.—Also a river, which has its source in 
of St. Aubin d’Aubigné; runs S; and, after a course 
of 21 m., joins the Vilaine at Rennes, on the r. bank. 
It is connected with the Rance by the canal of Ille- 
et-Rance, which runs along it in almost the entire 
length of its course, and is supplied by its waters. 
The Etang-de-Boullet, in which the Ile has its 
souree, has another outlet, by which it is connected 
with the Channel, The canal of the Ille-et-Rance 
joins the latter river a little above Dinan, and has 
a total extent of 62 m. 

-ILLE-ET-VILAINE, amaritime departmentin the 
NW region of France, formerly included in Hante- 
Bretagne. It takes its name from its two principal 
rivers, and is situated between the parallels of 47° 
87’, and 48° 31’ N, and the meridians of 1° and 2° 
15° W. On the N it is bounded by the English 
channel ; on the NE by the dep. of La Manche; on 
the E by the dep. of Mayenne; on the 5 by that of 
Loire-Inferieure; and on the W by those of Morbihan 
and the Cotes-du-Nord. Its length from N to 5 is 
78 m., its greatest breadth 60m. Its ig area 
is 672,096 hectares, or 1,660,883 acres, which is nearly 
the area of Lincolnshire. The Menez hills, a line of 
small elevation, intersect this dep. from SW to NE, 
forming the water-shed between the streams which 
are conveyed by the Vilaine and its tributaries the 
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the Couesnon and the Rance to the Channel. The 
eanal of the Ille-et-Rance unites these two water- 
systems by a line of navigation, which, commencing 
at Rennés, at the confluence of the Ille and the 
Vilaine, is continued along the Ile to near its source, 
where it becomes connected with an affluent of the 
Rance, by which it is carried into the latter river, 
terminating at Dinan in the dep. of Cotes-du-Nord. 
The total length of this canal—which is navigable 
for vessels of 70 tons—is 84-797 metres, or 52°7 m. ; 
of which 63 metres are in the dep. of I. and 21-7 
metres in that of Cotes-du-Nord. It has a fall of 
134 ft. to the Vilaine, and of 141 ft. to the Rance. 
The extent of coast-line is small, but presents the 
roadstead of Cancale and the port of St. Malo at the 
embonchure of the Rance, with the fortified islets of 
Césembre and Conchée. ‘Towards the W, the coast- 
line = cays spe in the E it is low and marshy ; and 
in this qu are a number of salt pools, the remains 


yet been wholly drained, but is defended from the 
inroads of the sea by dykes extending from Pontot- 
son to Chateaurichenx, a distance of 18} m. 

The climate of this dep. is temperate, but humid. 


the extreme heat of summer rarely exceeds 68°. 
'The prevailing winds are from the W and SW. The 
dep. does not rank high as an agricultural district. 
Its soil is in general light and poor. Only about a 
ninth part of the whole is rich soil. The total quan- 
tity of cultivable land was estimated im 1548 at 
411,379 hect., or about two-thirds of the surface ; in 
1834, it amounted to 397,496 hect. In 1848, 54,516 
hect. were in natural meadows, and 40,854 hect. were 


heaths, sands, and waste ground. The arrond. of 
Redon is the best cultivated. In 1815 the cotes fon- 
ciéres, or properties subject to the contribution _fonciére, 
were 150,282 ; 


26,058 at from 5 to 10 fr. ; and 307 at upwards of 500 


and the territorial revenue 19,477,000 fr., showing 
| a mean revenue of little more than 123 fr. The 
‘principal agricultural productions are grain, buck- 
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lile, the Men, and the Bruce, to the Atlantic, and by | 


| 1846, 562,958, or 84:19 to a sq. kilometre; the 


children in winter, and 19,467 in summer ; 2 adult 





pop. of above 3,000, 6 of more than 5,000, and 1 of 


of the once extensive marsh of Dol, which has not | 


Talent. The Jews, who form a large proportion of 
‘the pop., carry on here a considerable trade. 
The extreme cold of winter is rarely below 22°, and | 


covered with wood, while 129,635 hect. were mere 


in 1835, 143,550, and of this last 
number 60,920 were assessed at less than 5 fr.; 


fr. In 1848 the propriétaires fonciéres were 151,647, | 


wheat, hemp, lint, apples, and wood. A small 
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ight white wine is grown in the 5 part 
In 1839, 70,987 hect. were under wheat; 
93,803 under buckwheat; 24,903 under rye; 5,186 
under barley ; 38,995 under oats; 6,498 under pota- 
toes ; 447 under beet-root ; 1,732 under colza; 4,243 
under hemp; and 4,401 under lint. The live stock 
in 1839 consisted of 62,455 horses; 243,785 horned 
eattle ; 189,271 sheep ; 73,501 pigs; and 10,764 goats. 
—The mineral produce of the dep. is inconsiderable ; 
but iron was produced in 1839 to the extent of 16,572 
quintals of cast-iron, of the value of 565,657 fr., and 
11,830 q. of malleable iron, of the value of 511,540 fr. 
Copper, lead, coal, marble, tripoli, and_potter’s clay 
are wrought to a smallextent. The fisheries on the 
coast are active; the oyster-fishery of Cancale in 
particular.—The manufacturing industry of the dep. 
is mainly confined to the weaving of strong hemp 
and linen fabries and sailcloth, rope-making, tan- 
ning, and cyder-brewing. A little glass and pottery 
ware is manufactured, and there is a government 
tobacco manufactory at Saint-Malo. Butter, cattle, 
horses, fat cattle, wood, wax, honey, and coarse linens 
form the chief articles of export. The 7 ports be- 
longing to this dep. possessed a mercantile fleet of 
516 vessels = 87,852 tons, in 1841. The revenue 
contributed to the state from this dep, in 1544 
amounted to 13,822,062 fr. It is intersected by 11 
national and 13 departmental roads; the former 
having a total length of 393 m., the latter of 154 m. 
The pop. in 1801 was returned at 488,846; in 1821, 
at 533,207; in 1831, 547,052; in 1841, 549,417; in 
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average density for all France being 67-088. In 
1840, the establishments for primary instruction in 
this dep. consisted of 9 superior schools, with 350 
pupils; 473 elementary schools, attended by 26,599 
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classes, attended by 350 scholars; 4 infant-asylums, 
with 420 pupils; and 10 secondary establishments, 
of which 1 was a royal college at Rennes, and 4 
were communal colleges at Dol, Fougeres, Saint- 
Savan, and Vitré, with 1,241 pupils.—The admi- 
nistrative division is into 6 arrondissements, viz. 
Fongeres, Montfort, Redon, Rennes, Saint-Malo, 
and Vitré, which are subdivided into 43 cantons 
and 347 communes. Of the communes, 34 have a 


10,000.—The dep. forms the diocese of the bishop of 
Rennes, who is a suffragan of the archbishop of Tours. 

ILLEKH, a town of Marocco, in the prov. of 
Susa, 225 m. SSW of Maroceo, and 1$ m. W of 


ILLER, a river of Germany, which has its sources 
in the Hornberg, in the NW of the Tyrol, near the 
village of Baad; thence it flows N into Bavaria, 
through the circle of Swabia, bathing the walls of 
Kempten and Illertissen, and pursues its course along 
the frontier of Wiirtemberg to the Danube, which it 
joins, on the r. bank, 15 m. above Ulm, and after a 
course of about 105 m. Its principal affluent is the 
Aurach, which it receives on the | It rams with 
great impetuosity, and is liable to inundation. Its 
banks, near its embouchure, were the scene in 1800 
of several engagements between the French and 
Austrians. 

ILLERAICHHEIM, a village of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Swabia, presidial and 5 m. 5 of Mlertissen, 
and 42 m. WSW of Augsburg, on the r. bank of the 
Iller. Pop. 540. It has a castle. | 

ILLERTISSEN, a landgericht-bezirk, or presi- 
dial, and town of Bavaria, in the circle of Swabia, on, 
the r. bank of the Iller, 40 m. WSW of Augsbiirg, 
and 72m. W of Munich. Pop. 1,100. It has two — 
castles. Pop. of presidial 2,910. : oy ) 
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